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ARCHAEOLOGIA: 


OR, 


MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS, 


I.—The “ Ritual Ordinance” of Neophytus. Communicated by the Rev. 
FREDERICK Epwarbd WARREN, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Read April 11, 1578. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TuE maruscript which forms the subject of this communication is a small 
quarto volume, consisting at present of eighty-five leaves, six and a half inches 
long and five inches broad, the property of Mr. David Laing, the Librarian of the 
Signet Library at Edinburgh. 

I: was written in Cyprus, ap. 1214 (f. 83a), by a certain Basil, who describes 
himself as a ἱερεὺς, διδάσκαλος, καὶ ταβουλλάριος — priest, instructor, and notary 
of the diocese of Paphos, and the son of a catechist. It is a copy of the original 
work of Neophytus, which must have been written a very few years earlier. 
Neophytus was fifty-five years of age when he wrote the original “ Typike 
Diatheke,” of which this MS. is a copy (ff. 5a, 21b), and he was alive when this 
copy was made by Basil, for his own signature is attached to its commencement 
and close, as a voucher for its accuracy (ff. 4b, 53a). 

There are in it several allusions to the sufferings of the inhabitants of Cyprus 
under the Latin rule. 

On ἢ, 8a our author speaks of the heavy taxation, and the exactions of unfeel. 
ing φορολογοί. 

On f. 200 he speaks of the oppression of the Latins, and of the Cypriotes 
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being deprived of even the necessaries of life—a@ecica ἡ χώρα ἡμῶν παρὰ τῶν 
Λατήνων καὶ στενωθέντες πάντες ἄνθρωποι ἐκ παντὸς ἀναγκαίου --- 

On f. 62b their rule is called a grievous slavery—édevas δουλοθήσης τῆς χώρας 
ἡμῶν ἔθνη Λατίνῳ. 

These passages point to a date subsequent to the conquest of Cyprus by Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and to his establishment of a Latin dynasty in the island in the 
following year, in the person and house of Guy of Lusignan. 

The episcopal imprimaturs of Cinnamus and Bacchus in chap. xxii. (ff. 54a, b), 
are dated a.p. 1205 and 1209 respectively. 

We conclude, therefore, that the original work in Neophytus’s own hand- 
writing was written between a.p. 1209, the date of the last-named episcopal 
imprimatur, and ap. 1214, when the present copy of it was made by Basil. 
The original was kept in the library of the monastery, where it is enumerated 
among the books (f. 30a). 

This Neophytus, who describes himself as a cloistered priest and monk, is 
known as the author of two MSS. in the National Library at Paris, the histories 
of which may be traced in L. Delisle’s account of the MSS. there, 1871-4. 

(1.) An unpublished MS. volume of ten sermons—sermones decem morales, 
the titles and a few details of which are given in Montfaucon’s “ Bibl. Coislin.”’ 
1715, p. 404, No. celxxxii., and “ Bibl. Bibliothecarum Nova,” 1739, vol. ii. p. 1062. 

(2.) A short published work, ‘‘ De Calamitatibus Cypri,” described in the 
latter work, p. 1318. Its full title is “ Νεοφύτου πρεσβυτέρου μοναχοῦ καὶ 
ἐγκλειστοῦ περὶ τῶν κατὰ Κυπρὸν σκαιῶν.᾽᾽ It describes the miserable condition 
of the Cypriote Church and people under the rule of the Latins, and from 
internal evidence its composition may be assigned with certainty to the year a Ὁ. 
1203. It is printed “ E Cod. Reg. 2376” in vol. ii. of Cotelerius, “ Eccl. Gr. 
Monum.” Paris, 1681, where it occupies rather over five columns of the width 
of half the page of a quarto volume, and is accompanied by a parallel Latin 
translation. 

Two letters “In eodem Cod.” are printed in the same volume, which were written 
by Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople, to the inhabitants of Cyprus, a.p. 1228. 
In them a certain Neophytus, whom the date does not forbid us to identify with 
the author of the present volume, is described as the lawful and canonical arch- 
hishop of Cyprus, compelled, perforce, to submit to the Latins—dpy:epatevov ἐν τῇ 
νήσῳ τῆς Κύπρου, καὶ ἀναγκαζόμενος παρὰ Λατήνων ὑποταγῆναι αὐτοῖς, and again, γνήσιος 
καὶ κανονικὸς πρωτοποιμὴν ὁ μακαριώτατος ἀρχιεπισκοπὸς Κυπρίων ὁ κύριος Νεόφυτος. 

He had been deprived by the Latins, and was then wandering an exile in the 
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East, while a rival Latin archbishop had been appointed in his place. The letters 
of Germanus are an answer to a request for advice as to how far the Cypriotes 
might, under compulsion, and in the face of the extreme difficulties of the 
situation, acknowledge a schismatic Latin archbishop. 

In the Index Auct. Gree. Edit. in Du Cange, “ Glossar. Infima Grecitatis,” 
1688, there is this entry: ‘‘ Neophytus, Presbyter, Monachus et Inclusus, de Cala- 
mitatibus Cypri, ex edit. Coteleriana, tom. 2. Monum. Eccl. Gr. Vixit anno 1185.” 
There are similar entries in Cave’s “ Chartoph. Eccl.” 1685, p. 232, and “ Script. 
Eccl. Hist. Lit.” tom. i. p. 689, a.p. 1190 being assigned as his date. There 
is no mention of any other work by Neophytus, and the existence of the present 
MS. seems to have been hitherto unknown. 

The writing, which is in the style of Byzantine Greek of the earlier portion of 
the thirteenth century, is in a good state of preservation, having become illegible 
in a few places only from rents or punctures, or from the rubbing off or fading 
away of the ink. In this way single letters or words are sometimes obliterated, 
and here and there the edges are torn or worn so as to cut off the beginnings or 
endings of lines. 

The only colour ornamentation consists of red ink, which is employed for 
occasional bordering and numbering, for the headings of chapters, and for capital 
letters. Capital letters are always used at the commencement of chapters, very 
occasionally at the commencement of fresh paragraphs, never in the case of 
proper names. 

The MS. is written on parchment in gatherings of eight leaves, numbered at 
regular intervals by the use of Greek letters for numerals, which are written on 
the right hand top margin of the first page in each gathering. There were 
originally thirteen of such gatherings = 104 leaves. At present the leaves, which 
for convenience have been numbered continuously throughout, amount only to 
eighty-six. The MS. is therefore now incomplete to the extent of eighteen leaves, 
which have been torn out or have dropped out. The lost chapters are Nos. v. vi. 
vii. viii. xvii.; the opening portions of xviii. xxii. xxiii.; and the closing portion 
of xxi. 

The leaves are sewn together with string, and bound between wooden covers, 
which were united at the top and bottom of the back by stout cords, portions 
of which still remain; and there was originally a central clasp in front of the 
volume, a fragment of the socket of which only survives. 

At both ends of the book between the wooden covers and the MS. there are 
three fly-leaves, which for convenience we will call A. B. C. Ὁ. E. (missing) F, 
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They are faded and mutilated portions of old MSS, A. B. (E.) F. being portions 
of the same work and corresponding to each other, and C. to D. 

A. B. (E.) F. contain sixteen lines, five and a half inches in length, on each 
page, in the thirteenth-century handwriting. C. and 1). contain fourteen lines, 
two inches and three quarters in length, on each page, in a handwriting of the 
eleventh century. They are fragments of an ecclesiastical character, but we have 
not yet been able to identify them as portions of any extant published work. 

The title “ Τυπικὴ Διαθήκη Νεοφύτου ᾽ is equivalent to the ‘* Constitution and 
Rule of Neophytus.” It is only three times alluded to under this title. It is 
eleven times called διάταξις or τυπικὴ διάταξις, and once διατύπωσις (f. 69 a)." 

The style of composition is for the most part very simple and unadorned. 
Our author once indulges in a pun on τόπος and τρόπος (f. 33a), and in a few 
quaint conceits, as when at the commencement of Chapter III. he says that, 
three being the number of the Trinity, it will be appropriate for him to introduce 
some details of his personal history (f. 6b); and when he compares his case in 
laying down rules for his monastery to the case of a painter in giving finishing 
touches to a picture (f.37b); or the desire of a monk to return to his cell to 
that of a fish on dry land to get back into the water (f. 61a). There is also 
occasionally a slight tone of vanity in the personal details, or perhaps in the 
tone of their narration, which reminds us of passages in the Diary of Archbishop 
Laud (ff. 40a, b.). 

Light is thrown on the low state of education and learning in the thirteenth 
century by Neophytus’s statement of the entire absence of any home instruc- 
tion in his own case and the apparent impossibility of receiving education except 
in a monastery (f. 12a); by the smallness of the library in the monastery, and the 
detail with which each of its sixteen volumes is described (f. 28b) ; by the glosses 
at the end of the MS., which are the entries of various persons who have read 
through the volume and who wish to leave a record of the evidently rare 
achievement. 


® “ Ritual Ordinance” appears to be a fair translation of the most usual title. —(Sophocles’s Greek 
Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. Boston, U.S. 1870.) 
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ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 


Neophytus begins by mentioning the circumstances in which and the 
age at which he composed the present treatise; and then indulges in general 
reflections about death, and the mutability of fortune, and the uncertainty of 
human life. 

In his early youth he cherished a general discontent with the world, and 
formed a secret resolution to become a monk. At the age of eighteen his parents 
had arranged a suitable marriage for him, but, on the eve of its celebration, 
when all the preparations had been arranged, and wedding presents had been 
exchanged, he frustrated their plans by running away from home and taking 
refuge in the monastery of St. Chrysostom on the mountain of Cutzubendi. The 
grief of his relations was very great, and they made strenuous efforts to discover 
the place of his concealment ; after a two months’ search they found him, and took 
him home again, but he succeeded in getting the proposed marriage finally broken 
off. After some interval of time he appears to have overcome all domestic oppo- 
sition, and to have been allowed to assume the monastic habit. He describes his 
joy on this oceasion as greater than that of any bridegroom at an earthly wed- 
ding. The chief cause of this joy was that he now was able to commence to 
learn, his education having been so entirely neglected at home that he was igno- 
rant of the first rudiments of letters. His first five years of monastic life are 
devoted to his education, during which he learned to read and write, and acquired 
the Psalter by heart, The next two years are spent in the church of St. Chrysos- 
tom, learning the details of divine worship and ritual. He is then seized with a 
desire of still greater solitude, and, after some delay, caused by objections to his youth 
and inexperience, obtains leave from the head of the monastery of St. Chrysostom 
to start alone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, After a six months’ absence, 
during which he visits the chief holy places, he returns to the monastery of St. 
Chrysostom, in Cyprus, but after a short stay there leaves it again for Paphos, 
intending to sail thence to the mainland, in the hope of finding some hermit to 
whom he can attach himself, for the purpose of leading a solitary life. At 
Paphos, however, he is seized under suspicion of being a runaway, and is thrown 
into prison, whence he is only released after all his money has been taken from 
him. Unable now to pay for his passage, he wanders about in desolation, and at 
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last takes shelter in a cave of a cliff which he selects as the site of his future 
monastery. 

Unfortunately there is a Jacuna here, and the next four chapters (v.—viii.), 
containing the rest of his biography, are missing. Chap. ix. opens with a state- 
ment of his reasons in favour of a small monastery, not containing more than 
fifteen or eighteen monks, and his prohibition of their keeping a boys’ school. 

The rest of the volume consists of an account of the buildings and possessions 
of the monastery; of the mode of election or admission of its abbot and its 
monks; of their rule of life and canons of discipline, including twenty ascetic 
canons drawn up by Neophytus himself (c. xxiii.), and twelve shorter canons 
extracted in substance rather than verbatim from the works of St. Basil the 
Great (f. 76a). 

The last chapter contains (xxiv.) directions about his own death and funeral. 
He had previously (c. xvi.) recorded his selection of his nephew Esaias as his 
successor in the headship of the monastery. 


In c. xvi. (f. 28 b.) there is a catalogue of the books in the library, sixteen in 
number, and all apparently of a theological character. 

Three large volumes of Sermons for Holy Days. 

Two volumes of letters, and of ascetic and other canons. 

A Commentary on the Song of Songs, in fifty chapters. 

A Treatise on Miracles. 

A Commentary on St. Basil’s work on the Six Days of the Creation, entitled 
the Hexameros, in sixteen chapters. 

A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in twelve chapters. 

A Commentary on the Canons of the twelve Dominical Feasts. 

A handbook. 

A Commentary on the Commandments of the Old and New Testaments, in 
twelve chapters. : 

A Book of Catechetical Instructions. 

A small Book of Penitential Hymns. 

The Rule of Neophytus. (The original work, of which this MS. is a copy.) 

A volume called τὸ τελευταῖον. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF 


EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF CYPRUS, αν. 1183—1218. 


1183-5. Revolt of Cyprus under the rebel Isaac Comnenus. 

1186. Ineffectual attempt of the Emperor Isaac II. (Angelus) to reduce it 
again under the Byzantine empire. 

1191, Conquest of Cyprus by Richard Cceur-de-Lion on his way to the third 
Crusade. 

1192. The sovereignty of Cyprus is conferred by the King of England on Guy 
of Lusignan, who reigns 1192-1194. 

1194-1205. Amaury, brother and successor of Guy. 

1205-1218. Hugh of Lusignan, son of Amaury. 

1214. Date of present MS. 


The full history of this period is given in Finlay’s “ History of Medieval 
Greece,’ and Maslatrie’s “ Histoire de la Chypre sur le regne des Princes de la 
maison de Lusignan,” Paris, 1862. 


In the following pages the original orthography, accentuation, and aspira- 
tion have been retained. The punctuation has been somewhat modernised, 
and capital letters have been introduced after full stops and at the commence- 
ment of proper names. The « subscript is never used in the original text. 

An asterisk (*) denotes the omission of one or more letters or words. 
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The “ Ritual Ordinance” of Neophytus. 
Folio. Κεφάλαιον. Chapter. 
la a. i. Περὶ τῆς ἀμείψεως τῆς διατάξεως. 
4. ii. Περὶ μνήμης θανάτου. 
+: iii. Περὶ τῶν ἰδίων λογισμῶν καὶ τῆς τοῦ κόσμου φυγῆς. 
ὃ. iv. Περὶ τῶν ἐξῆς, καὶ τῆς ἐν TH ἐγκλείστρᾳ ἀποκαταστάσεως, Kai τινα 
μυΐσ]τικά. 
ε. ν. Περὶ τῆς οἰκοδομῆς τῆς ἐγκλείστρας καὶ τοῦ ἐπισκόπου Κιννάμον 
1b καί τινα. 
ς. vi. Περὶ τῶν Παφηνῶν. 
ζ. Vii. Περὶ τοῦ τῆς Κύπρου Η καὶ ἐπιτρόπου τῆς παρφύσης 
ἐγκλείστρας. 
η. νὴ. ῬὙπόμνησις πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα. 
θ. ix. Περὶ ποσότητος ἀδελφῶν, καὶ κώλυσις διδασκαλίας παιδίων. 
ι. 3 Περὶ ἀκτημοσύνης Kai λύσεως οἰκονομικῆς. 
2a 1a. xi. Περὶ ἀναγνώσεως τῆς διατάξεως καὶ τῶν κανόνων. 
if. xii Περὶ ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ἀκολουθίας, καὶ τοῦ iépews, Kai τῶν ἱερῶν 
σκευῶν, καὶ τῶν βιβλίων τοῦ ἐγκλείστου. 
ty: xill. Παραίνεσις πρὸς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς, καὶ ἀνάμνησις ἀφορισμοῦ. 
ιδ. χὶν. Περὶ ἐκλογῆς ἐγκλειστου, καὶ εὐχὴ πρὸς ἔγκλειστον Kai ἐγ- 
κλείστραν. 
te. xv. Ιδικῆ παραίνεσις πρὸς τὸν ἔγκλειστον. 
2b ἐς. xvi. ΠΕρὶ τοῦ ἰδίου διαδόχου καὶ ἀδελφιδοὺς ἱερομονάχου Ἡσαΐου. 
xvil. Περὶ κελλιοτικῶν. 
xvill. Περὶ τοῦ τῆς ἐγκλείστρας κηπίου. 
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Folio. Κεφαλαιον. Chapter. 


8. 


κα. 


3a | κβ. 


κὃ. 


+b 


ΧΙΧ, 


XxX. 


ΧΧΙΪ. 


ΧΧΊΙ. 


XxXiv. 


—Tlepi τοῦ εἶναι τὴν περιφορὰν τῆς ἐγκλείστρας γυναιξὶν ἀνεπί- 
βατον, καὶ περὶ κτηνῶν θηλυκῶν. 

Περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρᾳ κτισμάτων, καὶ ἀνατεθέντων θεῷ, 
καὶ περὶ ναοῦ. 


Περὶ μετανοίας, καὶ ἐξαγορεύσεως ἁμαρτίων καὶ λογισμῶν. 


Περὶ τοῦ ἐπισκόπου Κιννάμου ἐπικυρωτικὸν τῆς διατάξεως, καὶ 
ὑπογραφὴ τοῦ ἐπισκόπου Βάκχου. 


Περὶ τοῦ ἐγκλείστου πρὸς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς κανόνες ἀσκητικοὶ εἴκοσι, 
καὶ ἐκ τῶν τοῦ μεγάλου Βασιλείου ἐπιτόμων κανόνες ιβ. 


Περὶ της ἰδίας ἀποβιώσεως, καὶ περὶ τῆς πρεσβυτέρας ἐγκλείσ.- 
Tpas, καὶ τοῦ τάφου, καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν εὐχὴ τελευταία. 


Εἶτα καὶ ἀφορισμος τοῦ μὴ ἀφελέσθαι μήτε προσθῆσθαι. 


A blank page. 


+ NEO®TTOT IIPESBTTEPOT 


᾿ μοναχοῦ καὶ ἐγκλείστου τυπικὴ σὺν θεῷ διαθήκη" περὶ τῆς ‘dias 
| ἐγκλείστρας: νήσου Κύπρου, τῆς [ἰαφινῶν ἐπαρχίας, τῆς καὶ 
Νέασσιων επονομασθήσης" ἤτοι, ἐξ εὐδοκίας θεοῦ, σκοπευτήριον 


| ἔνθεον. εὐλόγει πατέρ. 


Νεόφυτος εὐτελὴς μοναχὸς πρεσβύτερος 
ἔγκλειστος τὸν τίμιον σταυρὸν τῆσδε 
τῆς τυπικῆς μου διαθήκης 

οἰκείᾳ χειρὶ πρωέταξα. + 
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Cuar. I, (α.)---κεφάλαιον πρῶτον. Περὶ τῆς ἀμείμψεως τῆς διατάξεως. 10. 


εοπί. 


[es υμμδώωωω ᾿Αγαθὸν ὑπέρτερον παντὸς ἀγαθοῦ Θεοῦ φόβος καὶ μνήμη θανατου, οὗ τὸ 
poe oy me κλέπτικον καὶ παράβυστον ἐκθαμβούμένος eywye μετὰ ἔτη ὀκτὼ τῆς ἐν TH 
ον —- ἐγκλειστρᾳ καθήρξεώς μου διεθέμην: καθώς με ὁ καιρὸς ἐκεῖνος προσαπήτη 54. 
διαθέσθαι: ἔπει δὲ ὁ τῆς ζωῆς χορηγὸς τὸν τῆς ζωῆς μου παρέτεινε χρόνον, 
καὶ παριππευσαν ἤδη πέντε καὶ πεντήκοντα ἔτη" καὶ χρεία γέγονε διαθήκης 
ἑτέρας: ὅπως τῆς πρεσβυτέρας ἀφαιρεσθῶσι τινά" ἐν τῇ νεοτέρᾳ δὲ προστε- 
θῶσι τὰ πρέποντα, ὅπως μὴ ἀλλόκοτα καὶ ξένα ἀλλὰ σύντροφα καὶ κατάλληλα 55. 
φοραθῶσι προσφορως' διαθήκη καὶ πραγμάτων ἀκολουθία ἐκτραγωδοῦσαι 


συμφώνως. 


Cuap. IT. (.) --ἰππερὶ μνήμης θανατού. 


Reflections on death, Βέλος θανάτου παρῆλθεν οὐδεὶς τῶν θνητῶν, ὅπερ παντώς οὐδ᾽ ἐμὲ παρελ.- 
θεῖν δυνατόν: ἀλλά μή μοι ὡς βέλος, Χριστὲ ὁ θανὼν ἑκουσίως ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐν ὕπνῳ χρηστῷ εὐδοκήσαν συναντήσαι με τῇ χάριτί σου" ἀρτίως 
δὲ ἔτι περιὼν δίκαιον ἠγοῦμαι προσφόρως διατυπῶσαι τὰ κατ᾽ ἐμέ" μήπως ba. 
τὸ τοῦ κρύψαντος τὸ τάλαντον ἀπραγμάτευτον ὀκνηροῦ δούλου παθεῖν τὲ καὶ 
ακουσαι συμβαίνει μοι. ἐπεὶ καὶ αὐτὸς πρὸς Θεοῦ καὶ δεσπότου τὴν ἐγκλείστραν 
ταύτην ὡς τάλαντον ἔλαβόν: αὐτὸς γάρ μοι αὐτὴν προύτινεν ἔρημον, καὶ 
αὐτός μοι αὐτὴν κατεφαιδρυνεν ὡς εὐδόκησε. Κἀγὼ πάλιν τῇ παναλκῇ 
παλαμῇ αὐτοῦ παρέθηκα ταύτην: ὅπως ἔτι περιόντως καὶ παρελθόντος μου. εν, 
ἐξ ἀοράτων ἐχθρῶν καὶ ὁρατῶν συντηρεῖ αὐτὴν, καὶ τοὺς ἐν αὐτῇ κατοι- 


κούντας χάριτι αὐτοῦ. 


Personal history Cuap. IIT. (γ.)- Περὶ τῶν ιδιων διαλογισμῶν καὶ τῆς τοῦ κόσμου φυγῆς. 


Early reflections on Γενόμενος ἄρτι ἐν τῷ τῆς ἁγίας Τριάδος tcapiOum κεφαλαίῳ, ἔνδικον por τι 
» ins bility of - - 
ehcp be δοκεῖ παραδηλῶσαι συλλήβδην τοῖς ποθοῦσι τινὰ τῶν κατ᾽ ἐμέ, καὶ παρα- 


ον of human θήξαι ψυχὰς τινῶν φιλοθέων πρὸς ὑμνωδίαν Θεοῦ: ὃς οὐχ ἁπλῶς εἰργηκε τῷ 

ζυγῳ καὶ τη ζευγλῇ μαι προσδεθῆναι τοῦ μοχθηροῦ βίου, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν τούτου 
δυσχέριαν ἐκ πρώτης βαλβῆδος σχεδὼν ἐγνώρησέ μοι, καὶ τὰς αὐτοῦ ἀγχιστρό. -, 
gous διαγινώσκειν μεταβολάς: ὅτι ὃς μὲν την εξαπηνα ἐθρήνει ἐπελθοῦσαν 
ζημίαν: ὃς δὲ οἰμωζεν ὅτι ἄορον αὐτοῦ τέθνηκε τὸ παιδίον; ἄλλος ὡς 
πολύπαις κατετρύχετο τῇ πενεία; ἕτερος, ἐν ὅσῳ πλούσιος ἣν καὶ περίβλεπ. 
τος πρὸς πενείαν μετέπιπτεν: ἢ ὅτι θανατὸς ἐπελθὼν ἐγύμνωσεν αὐτὸν 
πάσης εὐδαιμονίας, καὶ ἡ εὔκλεια προς δύσκλείαν ἐξάπηνα παρημέιμφ. sa. 


>» 
q 
. 


8b. 


9 a. 


9b. 


10a. 


10 b. 


lla. 


11 b. 
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θησα θρηνους καὶ ὀλολυγμοὺς πληρώσας τὴν πρὸ μικροῦ εὐθυμοῦσαν οἱ. 
κίαν: ἄλλος ἀπὸ τιμῆς καὶ σεμνότητος πρὸς ἀτιμίαν μετήχθη: ἀλλος ἐξ 
ἀπηνείας ἀσυμπαθῶν φορολόγων κατεβαρύνε το σφόδρά: καὶ ἕτερος τὴν 
ἀπροσδοκήτως ἐπελθοῦσαν αὐτῷ θλῆψιν ἐθρήνει: αἰσθανόμενος δὲ eyw ταῦτα 
ὠσεὶ κὼς διενοούμην: ὅτι πειΐμαι καὶ αὐτὸς ἐνπλακεὶς 
ἐν τῷ βίῳ: καὶ τὴν τούτων δυσχέριαν διεδρᾶσαι ἀμήχανον. ᾿Εὰν δὲ τις 
καὶ τὴν τοιαύτην δυσχέριαν δυνηθῆ διαδρᾶσαι καὶ τὴν τοῦ κόσμου ἐπαπο- 
λαῦσαι πᾶσαν εὐδαιμονείαν, ἐπεὶ θανατὸος πρόκειται: καὶ, ὡς ἀκήκοα, κύσμος 
ἕτερος ἡμᾶς περιμένει, τί τὸ κέρδος: ταῦτα δὲ τὰ διανοήματα καὶ τὰ ἐνθυμή- 
ματα οὐ τῆς ἐμῆς νεότητος καὶ αγροικιας, ἀλλὰ θειώς τινὸς χαρίτος καὶ 
προνοίας ἔργον ἐγγράφως καὶ ἀγράφως ὁμολογῶ ἀτεχνώς" καὶ μάρτυς μου 
Θεὸς ἀληθὼς λέγων οὐ ψεύδομαι: διανοούμενος γὰρ πρὸς ἐμαῦτὸν ἔλεγον" ὅτι 
εἰ γε κατὰ τόνδε τὸν βίον ἐξαφανήσω ἐγὼ ἐμαυτὸν, εἰς τὸν μέλλοντα πάντως 
φανεροι μὲ eos καὶ ἑυρίσκομαι πάλιν: ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅπερ νῦν λέξω, ἐν Κυρίῳ 
ἀληθῶς λέξω. ὅτι εἴτε πτωχός τις ἁλίτης καὶ ῥακενδύτης πρὸς τὴν πατρικήν 
μου ἦλθεν οἰκίαν ἐπαιτῶν ἀρτων, ζηλωτὸς καὶ μακάριος ἐμοὶ ὁ αὐτοῦ ἐλογίζετο 
βιος: καὶ εἴτε ἣν μοι ἐφηκτὸν εὐθυβόλως εἶχον παρέπεσθαι αὐτῷ. Οὐδεὶς δὲ 
τὰς ἐμᾶς ἔγίνωσκε τοιαύτας ἐννοίας, πλὴν τοῦ χορηγοῦντος μοι ταῦτας Peod- 
διὸ καὶ σπουδαιως εἴχον οἱ τεκόντες συναρμῶσαι με γάμῳ ἐτῶν δέκα καὶ ὀκτῶ 
μὲ ὑπάρχοντα τότε υἱόν: πρὸ ἔπτα γὰρ μηνῶν ἦσαν κυρώσαντες τὰ εἰωθότα 
τοῖς γάμοις σύμφωνα καὶ τοὺς ἀῤῥαβώνας: καταπόδας δὲ περὶ τοὺς γάμους 
περισκοπούντων ἐκείνων καταπόδας κἀγὼ περιεσκύπουν μηχανὰς φυγαδίας" 
Τότε γ᾽οὐν εὐδοκία Θεοῦ καὶ συνεργία βελτιώνει λάθρα τῆς πατρικῆς ἐστίας 
ἀπαναστὰς, πρὸς τὴν ἐν τῷ ὄρει τοῦ Κουτζουβένδι τοῦ ἱεροῦ Χρυσοστόμου 
μονὴν ἐχρώμην τὴν φυγαδίαν, ὡς ἀδιοδεύτου ἐκείνου τοῦ χώρου τῶν μελλόντων 
ἰχνηλατήν με. Οἷος δὲ γονεῦσι τὲ καὶ γείτωσι καὶ γνωστοῖς γέγονε κοπετὸς 
καὶ ζήτησις κατὰ πᾶσαν ἐπαρχίαν τῆς νήσου, λέγειν οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον: πῶς δὲ 
καὶ μετα μήνας δύο καταλαβόντες, εἰς τουπίσω ἀνέζευξαν καὶ μετὰ ποσῆης 
πάλις καὶ μάχης καὶ περινοίας τοὺς γαμιλίους ἐκείνους συμφώνους κατέλυσα 
χάρτας μακρηγορεῖν οὐκ ἀνέχομαι. ἀλλὰ τοῦτο συντόμως φημὶ, ὅτι ὡς τῷ 


ταῦτα πάντως 


Κυρίῳ ἔδοξεν οὕτω καὶ ἐγένετο. 


Cuap. LV. (δ.)---Πῦερὶ τῶν ἐξῆς τοῦ χωρίου καὶ τῆς ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρα 
ἀποκαταστάσεως. 

Δεον ἠγοῦμαι καὶ τὰ ἐξῆς τοῦ χωρίου συλλίβδην εἰπεῖν, καὶ μὴ λυπῆσαι 

τινὰς φιλικόους, ὡς τοῦ εἱρμοῦ διακοπέντος τοῦ λόγου" ἔχει δὲ οὕτως" τῆς γὰρ 

A letter is wanting here in consequence of a mutilated corner οὗ a page. The word intended to 


have been written may have been πέπεισμαι. Omissions of a first syllable may be found on 


ff. 31}. 80a. 
c2 


His discontent with 
the world in youth, 


His parents arrange 
a marriage for him 
at the age of 1%. 


He frustrates their 
plan by running 
away from home, and 
taking refuge in the 
monastery of St, 
Chrysostom on Mount 
Catznbendi. 

The grief of his 
family and their 
efforts to diseover 
him. 

After two months he 
is discovered and 
taken back home, but 
he succeeds in break- 
ing off the proposed 
marriage. 


His joy on assuming 
the monastic habit. 


μ 
ἢ 
4 
|_| 
᾿ 
i 
᾿ 
| 
| 
᾿ 
3 
ἢ 
4 
ἢ 
q 
᾿ 
Η 


He commences to 
learn, bis education 
having been entirely 
neglected at home 


Five years are spent 
in his education 


Two years more in 
service in the Church 
of St. Chrysostom. 
He visits Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land 
After six months’ 
absence he returns 


to Cyprus. 

First of all to the 
Monastery of St. 
Chrysostom. 

He shortly leaves it 
for Paphos, intending 
to sail thence. 


He is thrown into 
prison as a runaway, 
and only released 
after all his money 
has been taken from 
him. 


He wanders about in 
desolation 
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ἐμῆς ἐρασμίου καταξιωθεὶς ἀποκάρσεως οὐ νυμφικως, οὗμαι, κοσμος νυμφίῳ 
ἔθελξεν οὕτως ὡς ἐμὲ σὺν Θεῷ εἰ τῆς μοναχικῆς ἐσθήτος περιβολη: τῶν μανίκων 
γὰρ αὐτῆς τα τέρματα κατεφίλουν, καὶ τὸν Kuptov ἐδυσώπουν: καθαράν μοι 
αὐτὴν καὶ ἄμωμον διατηρῆσαι εἰς τέλος: ἐπεὶ δὲ παρὰ τῶν τεκόντων οὐδὲ μίαν 
ἡμέραν εἰς μαθημάτων διατριβὴν ἐπιδόθην, ὡς καὶ αὐτό με ἀγνωὴν τὸ πρῶτον 
στοιχεῖον τῶν γραμμάτων, λοιπὸν παρὰ τοῦ τῆς μονῆς ἡγουμένου Μαξήμου τὰς 
ἐν ταῖς σουπαις καλωμενας ἀμπέλους καλλιεργεῖν ἐπετραπην" καὶ πέντε χρόνους 
ἐν αὐταῖς διακονίσας, καὶ τὰ πρῶτα τῶν γραμμάτων στοιχεῖα γνωρίσας, καὶ τὸ 
ψαλτήριον σὺν Θέῳ ἀποστηθήσας. κελεύσει πάλιν τοῦ προρηθέντος καθηγουμένου, 
μεταγομαι εκειθεν πρὸς τὸν ἱερὸν τοῦ θειόν Κρυσοστόμου ναὸν, παρ᾽ ἐκκλησι- 
άρχου τάχα τόπον ἀποτελών' καὶ ἕτερα δύο ἔτη ἐν τῇ τοιαύτῃ διακονίᾳ προσ- 
καρτερήσας, ἐν νυκτὶ καὶ ἡμέρᾳ πάρηνοχλημαι φιλήσυχος ἔρος" ὅς μοι παρη- 
νόχλη καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἔξω διακονίαις ἐσχολακότα' εἰργόμην δε αὐτῆς παρὰ τῶν τῆς 
μονῆς ἡγουμένων διὰ τὸ τῆς νεότητος ἁπαλύν τό τε λοιπόν ἀπαναστὰς τῆς 
μονῆς, τοὺς ἁγίους τῶν 'Ιεροσολύμων κατελαβον τόπους" τοῦτο μὲν προσκυνή.- 
σεως χάριν, τοῦτο δὲ μή πως καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἐρήμοις ἐκείνοις περιτύχω ἀνδρὸς 
ἡσυχίου καὶ ἐρημικοῦ καὶ ἀκολουθήσω αὐτῷ: ὅτου χάριν καὶ τὰ τῆς Τιθεριάδος 
μέρη διαψηλαφήσας πρῶτον μεχρι καὶ τῆς ἐρήμου, ἐν ἢ ὁ Χριστὸς εὐλόγησε τοὺς 
ἄρτους" τά τε ὄρεια Μαγδαλα, καὶ to Θαβόριον ὄρος: εἶτα peta τὴν τοῦ ἁγίου 
καὶ ζωηφόρου τάφου προσκύνησιν, τὴν ἔρημον τοῦ Lovea τοῦ ἁγίου Σάβα, τὸν 
χείμαρρον καὶ τοῦ Χωζιβὰ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου τὰ μέρη περινοστήσας, καθάπερ 
θηρευτὴς μελισσῶν τρώγλας περισκοπῶν" καὶ ἀποτυχὼν τοῦ ἐφετοῦ ὡσεὶ κῶς 
ἐλυποῦμην. 
ἑξαμηνίου δὲ χρόνου ἔκεισα διατρίψαντος μου, χρηματίζομαι διά τινος 
ὄψεως ἐλέει Θεοῦ: μὴ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ ἐρήμῳ" ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἑτέρῳ τόπῳ με χρὴ μεταβῆναι" 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ καὶ ὁ βασιλεὺς φησὶ καταβησεται: και ἐκεῖσαι τυπώσει ψωμίον. TO 
τε λοιπὸν ἀπάρας ἐκεῖθεν, ἀπέπλευσα εἰς Κύπρον: ev τῇ ἱερᾳ τοῦ ἱεροῦ μου 
πατρὸς Νροσοστόμου μονῇ" μή πως λέγων ἐν ταῖς ὑπορείαις τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὅρους ὁ 
περὶ τῆς ἡσυχίας χρηματισμός ἀποβήσετέ μοι. ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ τὰ πάντα προβλεπὼν 
Κυριος οὐχ εὐδόκει πρὸς τοῦτο, οὐδὲ οἱ προάγοντες τῆς μονῆς συνευδόκουν" διὸ 
καὶ avis ἐκεῖθεν ἀπάρας πρὸς τὸ φρουριον ἀφικοῦμαι τῆς Πάφου, πρὸς τὸ τοῦ 
Aatpous ὄρος βουλόμενος ὑποπλεῦσαι οἰωμενος περιτυχεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ ἡσυχαΐῳ Kai 
λειτουργήσω αὑτῷ: φοραθεὶς δὲ τοῖς φρουροῖς τοῦ νεσταύθμου καὶ ws φυγὰς 
ἁλωθεὶς, ἐβλήθην els φυλακὴν νυχθήμερον ἕν: ἀφείλαντο δέ μοι καὶ ἃ χάριν 
ναύλου κατείχον νομίσματα δύο. πλανόμενοι δὲ τῆς πλεονεξίας οἱ ἐργᾶται 
πλεόν τι εὑρεῖν ἐν ἐμοι καὶ αὐτὰς ἐμάστευον τὰς ῥαφὰς τῶν ἐμῶν ἐνδυμάτων 
ἐψεύσατο δὲ ἡ ἀδικία ἑαυτήν εὐροῦσα πλέον οὐδέν: μεσιτεία δέ τινων εὐλαβὼν 
ἀπολυθεὶς τῆς φρουρᾶς διήγον ἐν ἀπορία: μὴ εἰδὼς ποῖος ἄρα καθέστηκέ μοι 
ρουρᾶς διήγ play μ . 
ὁ τὴς ἐπαγγελίας Kai ὁ τῆς καταπαύσεως τόπος" Tavta Se πάντα ἠναγκάσθην 
εἰπεῖν, δεῖξαι βουλομενος πῶς τὸν τόπον τῆς ἐγκλείστρας ταύτης κατέλαβον. 
ὃν προλαϑὸν ποσως οὐκ ἐγίνωσκων" καὶ νῦν τῆς ἱστορίας τὸ μῖκος ἐκὼν παρωσά. 


14 b. 


10. 


16 b. 


12 a. 
ΗΝ 12 b. 
13 a. 
14 a. 
4 
| 
| 
15 b. 
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μενος, συλληβδὴν ἐρῶ. ὅτι ἀντὶ ἐκείνου τοῦ Aatpous (v. 15a) τὸν παρόντα πάρω takes ‘ 
ὰ ΄ ᾽ , P Shelter in a cave o 
κριμνον καὶ TOV βραχύτατον σπηλαῖον ἐδωρήρατό μοι ὁ Θέος. ὅ ἦν ἐρῆμον καὶ κα cliff which he 
, ‘ ‘ ΄ ‘ - , se! ts th ite of 
διαφόρων ὀρνίθων dvaravrd: εμοι δὲ καὶ εφάνει εῤάσμιον διὰ τοῦ τόπου τό his future ccna 


ἥσυχον: καὶ ἐλπίδι καταμόνας ἐν τοῦ. 


Cuap. V. (ε.)--- ἐλλείπει. 
Cuap. VI. (s.) -- ἐλλείπει. 
Cuap. VII. (ζ.)---ἐλλείπει. 
Cuap. VIII. (η.) ἐλλείπει. 


Cuap. IX. (6.)—Title wanting, but it can be supplied from p. 8. 


172, Ἔν τῇ πρωτέρᾳ μου τυπικῇ διατάξει Mav ὁλιγωστὴν ποσότητα αδελφων 
διεθεμην. αἰσθόμενοι δὲ τῆς διατάξεως ἀμοιβήν οὐ μόνον οἱ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀδελφοὶ, Many intiuential per 
Λ a a sons request that 
ἀλλὰ Kai τινες TOV ἐλλογίμων κοσμικῶν avdpav συνελθόντων: ἠξίουν λίπα- the number of monks 
- - j 20 of 25 
ρεικῶς ἐπαυξηνθῆναι τὴν ποσοτητα των αδελφων μεχρὴ τῶν ἔικοσι ἢ καὶ εἰκοσι ‘TM M0082 
πέντε: συμψηφησάμενοι καὶ τὴν χρῆσιν τῆς τοσαύτης ποσότητος" ἐκκλησιασ.- 
τικῶν τε καὶ διακονητῶν, μήκως φησὶ καὶ τινες τῶν καλλῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐργασθω. 
σιν ὧδε προσμεῖναι, ἀνατρεπούσης δὲ τῆς διατάξεως αὑτοῖς τε καὶ ἡμῖν ληπῆς 
τε καὶ ἀθυμίας αἰτίος εὑρεθή. 
πρὸς ταῦτα δὲ ὑπολαβὼν ἐφὴν ἐγώ ὅτι οὐχ ὡς μισῶν τὴν τῶν καλῶν καὶ 
πολλῶν σωτηρίαν καὶ συναυλίαν οὕτω διεθέμην, ἀλλ᾽ ὃτι μεμάθηκα πειρᾳ ἀπό 
Isa. τε τῶν κοινοβιακῶν συστημάτων: καὶ ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔγραψα διαῤῥήδην ἐν τῷ ἕξω και 
δεκάτω κανόνι μου" ὅτι ἡ τῶν πολλῶν καὶ ἀπαιδεύτων καὶ μοχθηρῶν καὶ ||» reasons for dis 
, , , , liking a large 
ἀνυποτάκτων Kai μεμψημοίρων συναυλία πολλοὺς θορύβους τίκτει καὶ cKav- monastery. 
dara: ἐὰν δέ τινες τοιοῦτοι καλοὶ προσφοιτήσουσιν ἄνδρες πρὸς δόξαν Θεοῦ Kai 
σωτηριαν αὐτῶν" καὶ αὐξηνθῆ αὐτῶν ἡ ποσοτής" ὡς εἴπατε, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς δυσχαι- 
ish. ρένων ἐν οἷς χαίρει Θεος. μεχρι γοῦν των ve ἡ και τῶν vi) ἡ ποσοτής γενέσθω, καὶ allow 
ὁ τοῦς ὀλιγοὺς διατρεφων καὶ προνοούμενος ῥαδίως ἔχει διάθρεψαι" καὶ τοὺς ποὶλ- more than 15 oF ΤᾺ 
hous καὶ μαλιστα εἴτε καλοὺς: ἔστω δὲ ὁ τούτων θεοφοβώτερος τε καὶ συνετό- 
Tepos οἰκονόμος" καὶ ἕτερος ὅμοιος ἔστω δοχιάριος" iva ὁ ἔγκλειστος τὸ ἀθορυβον 
19a. καὶ ἀνενόχλητον ἔχει διὰ παντὸς. κοσμικῶν δὲ παιδαριὼν διδασκάλιον ἐν τῇ 
, a ‘ a steward and a 
ἐγκλείστρᾳ οὐ συνενῶ οὐδὲ προτρέπομαι' ἄθεσμον γὰρ τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ τῆς TOV \owpitaller 


No school. 


The rule of poverty 
to be observed, 


Poverty avoids dis- 
traction, and does not 
tempt attack 


Ap earnest dissuasive 
against wealth. 
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ἁγίων πρωτὼν παραδόσεως ξένον καὶ ἀλλότριον: ὅτου χάριν Kai αὐτὸς τοῦτο 
ἀπηγόρευσα καθηκόντος καὶ μὴ μέτερέ φησιν ὅρια αἴωνια ἃ ἔθεντο οἱ 


πατερές σου." 


Cuap. X. (ι.)-πΠερὶ ἀκτημοσυνὴς καὶ λύσεως οἰκονομικῆς. 


Παντὸς κτίσματος ὑλικοῦ ὑπέρτερόν μοι δοκεῖ τὸ τῆς ἀκτημοσύνης χωρίον" ὡς 
τὴν ἁγιωσύνην ἑκάστοτε συζυγον περιφέρων: οὕτω γὰρ καὶ οἱ τὰς ἰδίας ὑπάρξεις 
ἀποσισάμενοι προσεκολλήθησαν τοῖς ἀποστόλοις" καθὼς ἡ βίβλος τῶν πράξεων 
αὐτῶν σαφῶς ὑποτιθέται. τοῦτο γοῦν τὸ τημαλφέστατον κτῆμα τῆς ἁγιωσύνης 
τισάμενοι ἀδελφοὶ, κτῆμα καὶ ξεῦγος καὶ ἀρώσιμον τὴν καὶ θρεμματων ὄχλησιν 
μὴ προσκτήσασθε. iva μὴ τῷ κοσμῳ πλησιάσαντες τὴν ἡσυχίαν προσαπωλέσετε, 
τὴν Ψυχὴν καταβλάψετε' καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρωποὺς τοῦ δημοσίου ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς ὑμῶν 
ἐπαγώγετε. ἰδοὺ γὰρ πέντε καὶ πεντήκοντα παρίππευσαν ἔτη" ἀφ᾽ ὅτου ἡ ἐγκλεί- 
στρα αὕτη κατεσκευασθη, καὶ μηδέν τι βιοτικον ὅλως κτησάμενοι: οὐδὲν ἡμᾶς 
ὑστέρησε Κύριος τῶν αὐτοῦ ἀγαθῶν. καὶ ταῦτα ἐναισίως καὶ καλῶς ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ 
μου διεθέμην διαθηκῃ. ἀλλ᾽ ὠθεισα ἡ χώρα ἡμῶν παρὰ τῶν Λατήνων καὶ στενω- 
θέντες πάντες ἀνθρωποί ἐκ παντὸς ἀνάγκαιου, εἰκὼς ἣν πάντος καὶ ἡμᾶς στερωθῆναι, 
διὰ τὸ καὶ τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς πλεόνασαι, καὶ τὴν εξοδον αὐξηθῆναι" οὐ διὰ τῶν ἰδίων 
ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τῶν καθ' ἡμέραν ἐπιδημουντων ξένων διὰ τὸ τῆς ἐγκλείστρας 
ὀνομαστόν. ᾿Επειδὴ δὲ ἡ πολλὴ ἔξοδος πάντως καὶ προσόδων καὶ ἀναλωμάτων 
δεῖται τινῶν καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ εὐλόγως μοι ἐνόχλησαν ταῦτα. ὑπέκυψα καὶ αὐτὸς 
τῷ θελήματι τούτων" ἤτοι του καὶ γήδιον τε ἀφώσιμον ἐπικτήσασθαι καὶ ἀμπέ- 
Awva καὶ βοσκήματα μέτρια πρὸς ἀναγκαιοτάτην ὑπηρεσίαν αὐτῶν. καὶ ὑμὰς 
μὲν, ἀδελφοὶ, ἐκ τῆς τούτων ψυχοβλαβείας ἀπημαντοὺς διατηρῆσαι Κυρίῳ τῷ Θεῷ 
ἐκδυσωπῶ:" ἐμὲ δὲ ἐν ἐλέει αὐτοῦ ἀθῶον ἀποδείξη τῆς προτρόπης ταύτης. 

Ὑμῖν δὲ παρεγγυῶ, ἀδελφοὶ, εὐλαβῶς καὶ σωφρόνως καὶ ἀπαθῶς, πρὸς τὰς 
τοιαύτας ἐπικτίσεις, Θεοῦ συνεργοῦντος, σπουδάσατε φωραθῆναι' εἰδότες ὁτὶ κατὼ 
τὴν ἐκ τούτων Ψψυχοβλάβειαν ὁρρωδῶν, ἴδου πέντε καὶ πεντήκοντα ἔτη τὴν αὐτῶν 
κτίσιν ἐπαραιτούμην. καὶ ἤ γε νῦν ἐπὶ τῇ τούτων προσκτήσει δουλωθῆτε τῇ 
ἁμαρτίᾳ ἀθώωσαι με Κύριος τῆς τοιαῦτης σκοτοδινειας" κρεῖττον γαρ νεκρωθῆναι 
τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ καὶ ζῆσαι τῇ δικαιοσύνῃ. ἢ νεκρωθῆναι τῇ δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ζῆσαι τῇ 
ἁμαρτίᾳ. καὶ μάρτυς ὁ λέγων δεσπότης Χριστος" τὶ ὠφελῃσει ἄνθρωπος ἐὰν 
ὅχον τὸν κοσμόν κερδήση καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ζημιωθῆ"" καὶ ὁ δουλωθεὶς τῇ 
ἁμαρτίᾳ, ἄγροι πολλοὶ καὶ βοσκήματα πλεῖστα ὠνήσουσιν αὐτὸν οὐδέν" κρεῖττον 
φησὶ μικρὰ AnWis μετὰ δικαιοσύνης, ἡ πολλὰ γενήματα μετὰ ἀδικίας." 


* Prov. xxii. 28. 
» St. Mark, viii. 36. 
© Κρεῖσσον μικρὰ μερὶς μετὰ φοβοῦ Κυρίου i) Oreavooi μεγάλοι μετὰ ἀφοβίας. Prov. xv. 16, 
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Cuap. XI. (ca.)—Tlepi ἀναγνώσεως τῆς διατάξεως καὶ των κανόνων. 


“Iva δὲ μὴ λίθοις" βυθοῖς ταῦτα πάντα τὸ εὐλιθαργητὸν καταδύσειεν ἐπισκηπ- 
τόμην, ἀδελφοὶ" τρῖτον ἐφ᾽ ἑκαστοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἐκαστοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἀναγινώσκειν τὴν πάρ- 
ουσιν διάταξιν, καὶ τοὺς κανόνας, ἐν εὐσήμῳ ἡμέρᾳ, ὅτε οὐδεὶς λείπῃ τῶν ἀδελφῶν. 
ἔστω γοῦν, ἡ μὲν πρωτὴ ἀνάγνωσις ἐν τῇ ὀγδόῃ τοῦ Σεπτεμβρίου μηνὸς δια 
τὸ γενέθλιον τῆς θεοτοκού' ἡ δευτέρα δὲ εἰς τὴν ἑορτὴν τῆς Χριστοῦ γεννήσεως" 
ἡ δὲ τρίτη εἰς τὸν εὐαγγελισμὸν τῆς παναγνού θεοτοκού: ὅπως ἡ τῶν διατε- 
ταγμένων ἀναγνώσεις πρὸς φυλακὴν ἐρεθίζει τοὺς ἀδελφούς. οὕτω γὰρ καὶ ὁ 
Θεὸς ἐκέλευσε πάλαι δια Μωσέως ἀναγινώσκειν συγχνωτέρως τὸν νόμον" καὶ 
ἕως ὅτου ἐγινώσκετο συγχνωτέρως ὁ νόμος, μετριυτέρα ἦν καὶ ἡ τοῦ λαοῦ 
κακία" ὅτε δὲ ἡ τοῦ νόμου ἀνάγνωσης εἴργη, εἰς μυρίας παρανομίας καὶ 
ἀσεβείας ἐξεκυκλίοντο' εἶτα κατὰ μικρὸν εἰς παντελῆ λήθην καὶ καταφρόνησιν 
τοῦ νομοῦ χωρήσαντες, οὐτε πάσχα ἐπετέλουν οὐτε θυσίας προσήγον τῷ Peg 
ἀλλὰ διήγων ὡς τὰ λοιπὰ ἔθνὴ τὰ μὴ νόμον ἔχοντα" ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις δὲ 
᾿Ιωσήου: τοῦ βασιλέως: Χελκίας τίς ἀρχίερεὺς βιβλίον τοῦ νόμου εὑρὼν ἐν τῷ 
ναῷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, ἐνεφάνησεν αυτῷ ‘Iwona τῶ βασιλεῖ" ἐπιγνοὺς δὲ τὴν πρὸ 
πολλῶν ἐτῶν ἀθέτησιν τοῦ νόμου" καὶ τὴν παρανομίαν Tov λαου, διέρρηξε τὰ 
ἵματια αὐτοῦ’ καὶ τοῦς ἱερεῖς μὲν καὶ τοὺς προφήτας παρεκαλὴ ᾿ϊλεῶσαι τὸν 
Θεὸν ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ λαοῦ αὐτοῦ" ‘Autos δὲ πυρωθεὶς ζήλῳ Θεοῦ στήλας 
εἰδώλων καὶ Gon καὶ βομοὺς καὶ πᾶσαν μυσαρὰν τελευτὴν ἐξηφάνησε" καὶ 
obs ἐδομήσετο Σολομὼν εἰδωλικοὺς ναοὺς τῇ ᾿Αστάρτῃ καὶ τῷ Χαμμῶς διὰ 
τὰς ἀλλοφύλους αὐτοῦ γυναῖκας Μοαβίτιδας καὶ Λμμανίτιδας, ἐξολόθρευσεν 
ἸἸωσήας ὁ βασιλεύς: καὶ τοὺς ἱερεῖς τῶν εἰδώλων κατεσφαξε" καὶ προσέταξε 
παντὶ τῷ λαῷ ποιῆσαι πάσχα Κυρίῳ τῷ Θεῷ’ ὅτι οὐ γέγονε πάσχα ad’ ἡμερῶν 
τῶν κριτῶν, οἱ ἐκρίναν τὸν ᾿Ισραήλ' καὶ ἦν μὲν τότε πολλὴ ἀγανάκτισις τῷ 
Θεῷ διὰ τὸ ἀθετηθῆναι τὸν νόμον. καὶ ἐνετείλατο ὁ Θεὸς παραδοθηναι τῇ 
αἰχμαλωσίᾳ πάντα τὸν λαὸν: θεραπευθεὶς δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ ζήλῳ τοῦ βασιλέως πάλιν 
ἐκέλευσε πε ῆναι ἐν εἰρήνῃ πάντα τὸν ypovoy τῆς βασιλείας αὐτοῦ" καὶ 
ἐγένετο οὕτως: ἐπει δὲ τῆς βασιλείας ‘leywviov, ὁ βασιλεὺς Βαβυλῶνος Ναβου. 
χοδονόσωρ καὶ NaBovfapéas ὁ ἀρχημάγειρος αὐτοῦ ἀνελθόντες, τὴν πόλιν καὶ 
τὸν περίφημον ἐκεῖνον κατέστρεψαν ναόν" τὸν δὲ λαὸν ἀπήγαγον αἰχμάλωτον 
εἰς Βαβυλῶνα: ἐν ἢ καὶ ἐδουλώθησαν ἐβδομήκοντα ἔτη. Ταύτης δὲ ἐν πολλῇ 
συντομίᾳ ἐμνήσθην τῆς ἱστορίας, δεῖξαι βουλόμενος ὅσον καλὸν τὸ ἀκούειν καὶ 
φυλάσσειν νόμους σωτηρίους" καὶ ὅτι διὰ παράβασιν ἐντολῶν πρὸς θλίψεις καὶ 
αἰχμαλωσίας παραδιδόμεθα ἐνδικως. περὶ ὧν πλατυτέρως, λέγειν οὐ βουλομαι: 
λέξω δὲ συντόμως τὸ τῆς σοφῆς παροιμίας" ὅτι ὃς φυλάσσῃ ἐντολήν τηρεῖ τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ ψυχήν"" κἀγὼ πρὸς Κύριον πεποιθῶς λέγω" ὅτι ὃς τηρήσει τὰ ἐνταλέντα 
ἐν τῇδε τῇ βίβλῳ συνθησέται χάριτι Kai συνεργείᾳ Θεοῦ. Α μήν. 


* λήθης » Prov. xix. 16 


The constitution and 
canons are to be read 
over thrice a year in 
the presence of all the 
brethren. 
Viz. on Nativity 
B.V.M. Sept. &. 
Christmas Day, Dec. 
on 


Annanciation 
B.V.M. Mareh 25 


This regulation is 
justified by precedent 
drawn from the Old 
Testament. 


ΠΗ. 
25 a. 
25 b. 


General exhortation 
to diligence in carry- 
ing out the directions 
for divine service 


And in performance 
of the Liturgy, in 
which Neophytas 
requests a daily 
remembrance of 
himself 


Strict regulations 
about the use and 
loan of sacred vessels, 
hooks, and pictures, 


The titles and con- 
tents of the 16 books 
in the library. 
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Cuap. XII. (c B.)—TMeps τῆς ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ἀκολουθίας, καὶ τοῦ ἱερέως 
καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν σκενῶν, καὶ τῶν βιβλίων τοῦ ἐγκλείστου. 


- - ᾽ , ΄ ‘ 
Tod τυπικοῦ τῆς ἐκκλησίας εἰσηγουμένου περὶ τῆς καθ᾽ ἐκαστην ἀκολου- 
θίας, πάρελκῶν μοι δοκεῖ μακρηγορεῖν περὶ ταύτης" ὅμως τοῦτο εὐσυνόπτως 
φημὶ" ὅτι ἡ τοιαύτη τοῦ τυπικοῦ διαταγὴ μὴ παρορᾶται: καὶ ἡ τοῦ ψαλτῆρος 
στιχολογία μὴ παραθέεται. καὶ τὰς ἀναγνωστικὰς βίβλους μὴ ἀθετεῖτε ἀναγι- 
νώσκειν évkaipws* καὶ τὰς κατηχήσεις μὴ κατοκνεῖτε ἀναγινώσκειν εἰς δοξαν 
Θεοῦ καὶ ὀφέλειαν τῶν βουλομένων: τὰς ὑπὲρ βασιλέων καὶ ἀρχόντων καὶ 
ἀρχιερέων. καὶ διακονισάντων καὶ διακονούντων ἐκτενὰς ἐκτελεῖν καθ᾽ ἐκάστιν 
ὀφείλετε ἐν τε τῷ ἑσπερινῶ, καὶ τὼ ὄρθρῳ, καὶ τῇ θείᾳ λειτουργιᾳ. τῶν δὲ 
σαββάτων, καὶ κυρίακῶν, καὶ ἐορτῶν, καὶ τῶν μεγάλων ἁγίων μὴ παρορᾶσθε 
τὰς λειτουργίας - καὶ εἰ οὐκ ἔστιν ὑμῖν φορτικὸν, προσκομιζέσθω καὶ ὑπὲρ 
ἐμοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἑκαστῃ λειτουργίᾳ προσφορᾶ μία τῷ Θεῷ" ἔστω δὲ καὶ ὁ λειτουργὼν 
ἱερεὺς καθαρὸς σὺν Θεῷ καὶ ἀμῶμος: ἵνα ἡ θυσία αὐτοῦ εὐπρόσδεκτος εἰ τῷ 
Θεῷ: εἰ γὰρ ὁ ἀδόκιμος λαῖκος εἰς κριμὰ μετέχει τῶν τοῦ Χριστοῦ μυστηρίων 
κατὰ τὸν θεῖον Παῦλον" πολλῶ μᾶλλον ὁ θύτης καὶ λειτουργὸς τοῦ σώματος 
τοῦ Νριστοῦ: καὶ εἴτε κατὰ τὰς ἡμῶν ἠσυγήσεις μετὰ Θεὸν ἐκτελεῖτε πέποιθα 
ὅτι καὶ θείας κιδαιμονίας δαψιλεστέρας: ψυχικης σωτηρίας ὡς εὐήκοοι ἐπαπο- 
λαύσετε Χριστοῦ χάριτι. 
‘ 4 4 4 4 ΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ a 
Ta δὲ ἱερὰ σκεύη, καὶ τὰς βίβλους καὶ τὰς ἁγιάς εἰκόνας, ὡς ἐν τῷ Θεῷ 
καὶ τὴ ἁγίᾳ ἔγκλείστρᾳ ἅπαξ καθιερωθέντα οὐδεὶς ὀφείλη τί ἐξ αὐτῶν ἀφέ- 
λεσθαι: οὔτε κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, οὔτε κατα χάριν, εἰ μὴ ὁ διδοὺς καὶ ὁ λαμβάνων 
τῇ ἀρὰ ὑποβλὴηθῶσι καὶ τῷ ἀφορίσμῳ τῷ ἔξω τῆς ἐκκλησίας" 
Εἰσὶ δὲ σὺν Θεῷ καὶ συγγραφαὶ τοῦ ἐγκλείστρου μικραὶ μετὰ μεγάλων 
βίβλοι δεκα ἐξ ad’ ὧν αἱ μειζότεραι τρεῖς πανηγυρικαί. 
καὶ ἕτερα δύο βιβλία πλείστων ἐπιστολῶν ψυχοφελῶν πάνυ, ἐν οἷς καὶ 
ἀσκητικὰ κεφάλαια τετρακόσια και τελώνια κλ. 
καὶ βιβλίον πεντηκοντακέφαλον: ἐν ᾧ καὶ τὸ dopa τῶν ἁσμάτων ἡρμη- 
νεύεται" 
‘ -“ 
καὶ ἕτερον τῆς θεοσημίας" 
καὶ ἕτερον ἑρμηνέια τῆς ἑξαημέρου ἐν λόγοις ts. 
Α "" - - , , 
καὶ ἕτερον ἑρμηνεία τῶν ψαλμῶν ἐν λόγοις ιβ΄. 
καὶ ἕτερον ἑρμηνεία κανόνων τῶν δώδεκα δεσποτικῶν ἑορτῶν." 
καὶ ἕτερον δωδεκάλογον τὸ πρόχειρον τοὺ ἐγκλείστου ἐν w τεσσαρκονταε- 
τίας καὶ πεντηκονταετίας καὶ φυσιολογίας ἀναφορᾶ. 
και ἕτερον δισδεκάλογον καινῆς καὶ παλαῖας νομοθεσίας εὐσύνοπτοι ἑρμη- 
velar δεσποτικῶν ἐντολῶν" 
καὶ ἑτέρα ἡ τῶν κατηχήσεων βίβλος" 


5 i. Cor. xi. 29. > Goar. Encholog. p. 12. 


26 b. 


27 a. 


27 b. 


28 ἢ, 


29a. 


29 b. 


| 
ΗΝ 
28 a. 
| "ΙΝ 
| 
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30a. καὶ ἄλλο μικρὸν κατανυκτικῶν στιχηρων. 
καὶ ado ἡ παρουσα τυπική διαταξις. 
καὶ ἄλλο παλιν τὸ καλούμενον τελευταῖον. 
ὁ μοῦ δεκα ἐξ γινόμενα, ἁτινα φιλαρέτοις και φιλοθέοις ὡς νεαρὰ πάντως 
οὐ παροπτέα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνης σοφίας  Teyvodoyias* ἀλλὰ χάριτος 
παντὸς ἁγίου τοπᾶάσαντες τὰ γεγραμμένα τον ἐν Τριάδι δοξάσουσιν Θεον, Αμην. 


XIII. (ιγ.)--πΠαράινεσις πρὸς τοὺς αδελφοὺς καὶ ἀνάμνησις 
ἀφορισμοῦ. 


Σπεύσωμεν, ἀδελφοὶ, συνεργοῦντος Θεοῦ. γῆ καθαρὰ καρποφόρος" καὶ An exhortation to 
δεκτικὴ σπόρον παντικοῦ φοραθῆναι τῳ πανγεωργῶ Θεῶ---να ὅτε ἥξει τὸ ‘he brethren 
θέρος τῆς ζωῆς ἡμῶν: τὸν κόλπον πληρώσωμεν δραγμάτων ξωῆς αἰωνίου. 

31 a. γνῶμεν καιρὸν νηστείας, καὶ καιρὸν βρώσεως. καιρὸν ὕπνου, καὶ καιρὸν 
ἐγρηγόρσεως καὶ καιρὸν ἀνέσεως καὶ καιρὸν ἐργασίας" διχόνοιαι καὶ φθόνοι" 
ἔρηδες καὶ ζῆλοι πονηροῖ μὴ αὐλιζέσθωσαν ἐν μέσω ὑμῶν: σφάλματα λαθρέα 
καὶ μὴ καθήκοντα μὴ ἐργάζεσθε: βλέπει γὰρ πάντα Geos: λαθροφαγίας ἁμαρ- 
τίαν: καὶ μέχρι γεύσεως καὶ γλώσσης φεύγειν Βασίλειος ὁ μέγας ὑποτίθεται" 

310, τὴν χαλεπὴν τῆς φιλαργυρίας νόσον μισήσαντες ὑγιαίνετε ἀκτιμοσύνῃ" ὅσοι 
γὰρ τὴν νόσον ἐκείνην ἐνόσισαν τεθνήκασι ζῶντες" ὑμεῖς δὲ μηδὲν, ἴδιον 
κεκτημένοι ἀργύριον κεῖσθέ" ἐξ ὧν χορηγεὶ Θεὸς τῶ Kowo βίῳ" φρόνιμα τα- 
πεινὸν ἐνώπιον Θεοῦ καὶ ἀνδρὼν σπουδάσωμεν κατορθῶσαι" πάντων δὲ τούτων 

324. προηγείσθω ἀβέβηλος βίος καὶ καθαρός καὶ ὃν ἐν τῶ νάρθηκι τοῦ ναοῦ 
ἐστηλογράφησα ἀφορισμῶν μὴ ἐπιλανθάνεσθε" ὃς οὐ συγχωρεῖ τὸν πεπτωκότα 
εἰς ἁμαρτίαν ὧδε προσκαρτερεῖν: εἰ μή που δι’ ἐξομολογήσεως καὶ εἰληκρινοῦς 
μετανοίας θᾶττον ἐξαναστῆ" φίλη γὰρ Θεῷ ἔρημος καθαρᾶ καὶ ἄοικος, ὕπερ 

82 b. οἰκουμένην ἀκαθάρτον" ὁδὲ τοιοῦτος ἀφορισμος ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστης κυριακῆς αναγἰνώσ- Pybjic confession 
κεσθαι χρή μετὰ τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν τῆς κατηχήσεως ἐκ παντός: ἵνα παραθή- solution. 
γονται πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν οἱ ἀδελφοῖ συνεργεία Θεοῦ. 


Cuap. XIV. (ιδ.) -- Περὶ ἐκλογῇς ἐγκλείστου, καὶ εὐχὴ πρὸς 
ἔγκλειστον καὶ εγκλειστραν" 


“Ore γουν, ἀδελφοὶ, ὁ προειργμένος ἐγκλείστου ἀπὸ βιοὺς ὑπεξέλθη τὸν βίον 
33 a. μὴ ἀντερίζετε ἀλλήλοις ποῖος προαρπάση τὴν τὴς ἐγκλείστρας καθέδραν. φιλο- 
δοξίας γὰρ καὶ τύφου γνώρισμα ἡ τοιαύτη μοχθηρία’ ὁ γὰρ κενοδόξως καὶ strife at the election 
ἀπροσέκτως προσκαθήμενος ev TH εγκλείστρᾳ, τοῦ καλῶς ἔξω ἀναστρεφομένου, “ sci 
ἀφελέστερος εὑρεθήσεται" ὅτι οὐχ ὁ τόπος, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ τρόπος μετὰ Θεὸν σώξη τὸν oy, beractor of the 
person to be elected 
ἀρκεισθε ? 


VOL. XLVII. D 


- ἧς 


He is to hold inter- 
course with the rest 
f the community. 


A prayer at the re- 
ception of a monk, 


Au exhortation to 
monks. 
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ἄνθρωπον. εἰ yap τρόπου χωρὶς ἔσωζε τόπος, οὐκ ἂν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἐξεπεσον 
ἄγγελοι. οὐκ ἂν ἐξέπεσον τοῦ Παραδείσου ἡμῶν οἱ προπάτορες: οὐδ᾽ ἀν ἐξ 
ἀποστολικῆς φάλαγγος προδότης ᾿Ιούδας ἐγένετο! καὶ πλεῖστα τοιαῦτα εὐπο- 
ρῶν λέγειν, οὐ βούλομαι: ἑλόμενος μάλιστα λέγειν εὐσύνοπτα' ἔνθεν καὶ συν- 
τύμως ἔρῶ: ὅτι πᾶσαν ἐρήθιαν καὶ φθόνον παρωσάμενοι, ἐκλέξασθε τὸν ἔργῳ 
καὶ λύγῳ ἄξιον τῆς ἐγκλειστικῆς πολιτείας" καὶ ὅτε τὰ τεσσαρακοστὰ μνημό- 
συνα τοῦ παρελθόντος ἐγκλείστου ἐν ἀγρύπνῳ δοξολογίᾳ Θεοῦ συντελήσητε" τότε 
μετὰ τὸ τέλος τῆς θείας λειτουργίας ἀναγάγετε αὐτὸν σὺν Θεῷ ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρᾳ 
τῇ Νεασιὼν" καὶ μετὰ τὸ ἐξ ἐθους τρισάγιον, ἐξείπατε αὐτῷ καὶ ἣν ἔγραψα 
εὔχην πρὸς ἐγκλειστον καὶ ἐγκλείστραν: καὶ ὑμεῖς μεν, κάταβητε εὐθέως" 
αὐτὸς δὲ, συνεργοῦντος Θεοῦ, προοιμιαζίσθω τὰ τῆς καθήρξεως καρτερῶς" οὐκ 34}. 
ἀπείργω δὲ αὐτὸν τῆς παντικῆς πρὸς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς εὐκέρου ὁμιλίας, καί μά- 
λιστα τὸν προσφορὰν λόγου καὶ γνώσεως εὐμοιροῦντα' μείζων ὁ λόγος τῆς 
σιωπῆς" ὅτι σιωπῇ μὲν τὸν ἐργάτην αὐτῆς ὠφελῆ μόνον" ὁ δὲ λόγος καὶ ἄλλους 
ὠφελῆ πλείστους" τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ ὁ δεσποτὴς Χριστὸς ἐδίδαξεν ἔργῳ πῆ μὲν 5. ὦ 
ἐπὶ χωριὰ ζων, καὶ διδάσκων τοὺς ὄχλους" πῆ δε, ἐν τῶ ὄρει καὶ τῇ ἡσυχίᾳ 
σχολάζων καὶ τῇ εὐχὴ; εἶτε καὶ ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν οὔτως, ἐκατέρωθεν δρεψόμεθα 
τὴν ὠφέλειαν. 


> 
Ευχή. 
΄ ‘ , " ΄ a ν 
O πατρικὴ εὐδοκία καὶ συνεργία παντὸς ἁγίου, καὶ παντὸς ἀγαθοῦ αἴτιος 
καὶ δοτὴρ, Xprore 6 Θεὸς ἡμῶν: ὁ πάλαι μὲν Ἡλιοῦ τὸν Θεσβιτην" ἐπ εσχάτων 
δε, τὸν σὸν πρόδομον καὶ βαπτιστὴν ᾿Ιωάννην ἐνδυνάμώσας καὶ χαριτώσας 35}, 
ἡσύχιον καὶ εἰρηνικὸν βίον διελθεῖν: καὶ ἀγγελικήν ἐπὶ γῆς πολιτείαν KaTop- 
θῶσαι: ὧν τὸν βίον ζηλώσας ᾿Αντώνιος, ᾿Ευθύμιος, ᾿Ονούφριος, καὶ οἱ τοῦτων 
΄ , ’ \ 4 a 
συμμέτοχοι κατίχνως ἐβάδησαν: αὐτὸς χριστοπάροχε Κύριε καὶ tov δοῦλον 
σου τόνδε, τὸν τὰ πάντα καταλιπόντα γνώμη αὐθερέτω, καὶ τὴν ἐγκλειστικὴν 
καὶ ἡσύχιον ἀγωγὴν ταύτην ἑλόμενον σκέπασον, φύλαξον, ἁγιάσον, ἐδρέωσον, 36 4, 
καὶ ἐνδυνάμωσον" ἵνα τῶ σῶ σθένει νευρουμενος βαδίσει κατ᾽ ἴχνος τῶν mpop- 

ρηθεντων ayiwy σου" Kal τῶν ἐν τοῖς στύλοις λαμψάντων ὁσίων σου" καὶ τὴν 
ἐγκλείστραν ταύτην ἀπρόσιτον ἀοράτων καὶ ὁρωμένων ἐχθρῶν ποίησον τῷ ἐλέει 
σου: πρεσβείαις τῆς πανάγνου μητρός σου, τοῦ πανσέπτου σταυροῦ σου, καὶ 
πάντων σου τῶν ἁγιών ᾿Αμήν. 


Cuap, XV. (c ε)---ἰδικῆ παραίνεσις πρὸς τὸν ἔγκλειστον. 


Ov πρὸς ἕνα ἔγκλειστον, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ἕκαστον κατὰ γενιὰν καὶ γενεὰν ἡ 
παραίνεσις ὑποτίθεται. Ὃ τὴν ἐγκλειστικὴν ἑλόμενος ἀγωγὴν, ἀδελφὲ, προη- 


See p. 40. 


ἃ 


37 a. 


37 b. 


38 a. 


39 a. 


39 "Ὁ. 


40 a. 
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γούμενος μὲν, μνήμην κτῆσαι θανάτου" καὶ ἐτοίμαξζε πρὸς τὴν ἔξοδον τοῦ βίου 
σου τὰ ἔργα gov. Κτῆσαι ἀμεριμνείαν τὸ κάλλιστον τῆς ἡσυχίας θεμέλιον. 
Ψαλμοδία καὶ εὐχὴ καὶ ἀνάγνωσις συναυλιζέσθωσάν σοι" δι᾿ ὧν ἀγχίθεοι πολλοὶ 
γεγόνασιν. ᾿Ἐργόχειρον μεταχειρίζου ἀπερίττον, μὴ κατασπῶν σου τὸν νοῦν πρὸς 
χαμάι ζηλακέρδη. φιλαργυρίας νόσον ραϊζέτο ῥαϊστείρα ἀκτημοσύνης. Πολλοὺς 
καὶ μάλιστα βλάκας ἐκ προοιμίων τῆς ἡσυχίας μὴ συνομίλη, συννοιαν περι- 
ποιούμενος καὶ λογισμῶν ἐπικράτειαν μὴ καταδέχου λογισμοὺς ἐξαγορευομέ- 
νων τινῶν πρὸ παντικῆς δυναστείας: πολλοὶ γὰρ ἐντεῦθεν εἰς βάραθρον ἀπω- 
λείας ἐνέπεσον, ὡς ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐκείνων μεμάθηκα: καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀναστῆσαι, πεπτώ- 
κασι καὶ αὐτοί: ἀντὶ δέ τοῦ ἱατρεῦσαι, ἐπλήγησαν adpatws. “Ore δὲ νοήματα 
ἐμπαθῆ καὶ φιληδόνους ῥοπὰς παραμείψης πρὸς θεοφίλιαν θείᾳ ῥοπῇ, καρεῖς ᾿ δὲ 
καὶ μεγαλόσχημος καὶ προτροπὴν λάβης ἐξ ἀρχιέρεως ὡς οἱ πατέρες ὁρίζονται, 
οὐκ ἀποδέει παντικόν σε τότε ἀναγορευθῆναι πράγμα λέγουσι γὰρ' ὅτι ὁ 
χωρὶς προτροπῆς δεχόμενος λογισμὼς, οὐδέ ἡ δέσμευσὶς αὐτοῦ ἰσχὺν ἔχεϊ, οὐδέ 
ἡ λύσις αὐτοῦ λογὶξζεται λύσις. Ti γὰρ, φησιν, ἔχεις ὅ οὐκ ἔλαβες" 3 συντε- 
τριμμένην καρδίαν καὶ φρόνιμα ταπεινὸν ἐνώπιον ἔχε τοῦ θεοῦ, ὑπομονὴν ἐπὶ 


. πᾶσι, καὶ νηστείαν τὴν κατὰ δύναμιν ἄσκει. Χριστὸν τὸν Θεὸν ἡμῶν ὡς βοηθὸν 


ἀβοηθήτων κάλει πρὸς βοήθειαν ἐξ ὁλής σου τῆς καρδίας κατὰ πᾶσαν ὑπόθεσίν 
σου καὶ θαρσεὶ χρησταῖς ἐλπίσιν ἐπαιρειδόμενος ἀδελφὲ. Tis γὰρ, φησιν, 
ἥλπισεν ἐπὶ Κύριον καὶ κατελείφθη" ἤ τὶς ἐνέμενε τῷ φόβῳ αὐτοῦ καὶ ὑπερεῖδεν 
αὐτόν" καὶ, μὴ ἐπιλήσεται τοῦ οἰκτηρῆσαι ὁ Θεὸς; ἡ μὴ ἐπιλήσεται γυνὴ τὰ ἔκγονα 
τῆς κοιλίας αὐτῆς, τοῦ μὴ ἐλεῆσαι ἀύτά; εἰ δε καὶ γυνὴ ἐπιλήσεται κἀγὼ οὐκ 
ἐπιλήσομαι σοι λεγει Κύριος" Ei yap καὶ στενὴ ἐκ προοιμίων ἡ πύλη διὰ τὸ 
ἀσύνηθες, καὶ τεθλιμμένη ἡ ὁδὸς διὰ τὸ ἀσθενὲς ἡμῶν, ἀλλά γε καὶ τοῦ χρόνου 
προϊόντος, χρηστὸς ὁ ζυγὸς Χρίστου yapite καὶ ἐλαφρὸν τὸ φορτίον εὑρίσκεται" 
ἀπρωΐτος καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἐξέρχου ὡς ἄνθρωπος emi τό παντικὸν ἔργον σου, καὶ 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἐργασίαν σου ἕως ἑσπέρας τοῦ βίου σου iva ἐξείπης γηθόμενος: ὡς 
ἐμεγαλύνθη τὰ ἔργα σου, Κύριε, πάντα, καὶ τὰ ἐμὰ ἐν σοφίᾳ ἐποιήσας. Νήφε 
δὲ καὶ καταλογισμῶν μεμψημοίρων καὶ γογγυσμῶν: ὅπως μὴ φορτικῶς καὶ 
ἐπαχθεὶς φοραθής ἐπὶ τῇ βρώσει σου, καὶ τῇ πόσει σου, καὶ τῇ φωταψείᾳ 
τὴς κέλλης σου. ἀλλ᾽ εὐχαρίστως ἀρκούμενος τοῖς εὑρισκομένοις μετ᾽ ευχο- 
Alias εἰ γὰρ παντὶ ἀνθρώπῳ ἐπαινετὸν ἐγκράτεια καὶ ὁλιγαρκεία πολλῷ μᾶλλον 
καὶ μοναχῷ ἀναχωριτῇ καὶ ἡσυχίῳ" εἰ γὰρ κἀγὼ πολλάκις ἠθέλησα καν δέκα 
κόκκους βρεκτοὺς ὕδατι δοθῆναὶ μοι ἐν τῇ δημοτελεῖ ἑορτῇ τῆς ὑψώσεως τοῦ 
τιμίου σταυροῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐδὸόθεισάν wor οὐδὲ ἐμνησθησάν pow κἀγὼ δὲ ἔκρενα 
ὅτι οὐκ ἀπό καταφρονήσεως γέγονε τοῦτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῆς πολυοχλείας τοῦ λαοῦ, 


καὶ διὰ τὸ εἰναί με ἀποκεκρυμμένον καὶ μὴ καθορᾶσθαι ῥαδίως" καὶ tovto οὐχ 


ἁπαξ συνέβη, ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ διαφόρους καιίρους πανηγύρεων: κάγω ταῦτα οὐκ 
ἤθελον ἐξειπεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐξεῖπον αὐτά πρὸς ὑπομονὴν ἐρεθίζων σε, ἀδελφέ. 


' A letter has been erased. 2 yapeic ? 3 1 Cor. iv. 7. * Is. xlix. 15. 
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ἢ 


Dedication of the 
monastery. 


He appoints his 
nephew Esaias his 
successor in the head- 
ship of the monastery 
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“Ουτω γοῦν καλῶς τὸν δρόμον σὺν θεῷ τελέσας, καὶ εἰς καλὸν τέλος Χριστοῦ 
χαρίτι καταντήσας δοξασθησεται πάντως ἐν τοῖς καλοῖς ἔργοις σου ο Πατὴρ 
σὺν τῷ Ti καὶ τῷ ἁγίω Πνεύματι" καὶ αὐτὸς τοὺς αὐτὸν δοξάζοντας ἀντιδο- 
ξάζειν ὑπέσχετο. χρῆ δὲ μὴ δε παντί βουλομένῳ ἀκωλύτως ἀνέρχεσθαι πρὸς 41s. 
τὴν ἀνοτέραν ἐγκλείστραν" ἵνα μὴ καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν τῇ κατοτέρα σύγ- 
χύσις καὶ ὄχλησις ἀποβήσεται, εἰ μὴ που ὀλίγοι τινὲς καὶ ἐυλαβεῖς ἐκ πίστεως 

τὴν ἄνωδον ἐξαιτήσονται. 


ὕπαρ, XVI. (us.)—Tlepi τοῦ ἰδίου διαδόχου καὶ ἀδελφιδοὺς ἱερομο- 


«ε« 4 > 
vaxov Ἡσαίου, καὶ οἰκονόμου. 


Πρῶτὸν μὲν Χριστῷ τῷ Θεῷ μου καὶ τῇ ἀχράντῳ μητρὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ τῷ 41". 
θείῳ τούτου σταυρῷ παρατίθημι τόνδε τὸν τόπον τῆς ἁγίσμου ἐγκλείστρας, καὶ 
τοὺς ἐποίκους αὐτῆς: Eita τῷ ἀδελφιδῷ μου ἱερομονάχῳ Ἡσαΐᾳ καὶ οἰκονόμῳ" 
οὐ πάντως διὰ στοργικῆς συγγενείας διάθεσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ote ἐξ απαλῶν ὀνύχων 
ἐνθάδε ἀνατραφεὶς, καὶ χρηστὰς πὲρι τούτου ἐσχηκὼς τὰς ἐλπίδας, τὴν ἁγίαν 12 4. 
ἐγκλείστραν καὶ πάντα τὰ διαφέροντα αὐτῇ καὶ τὴν ψυχικὴν καὶ σωματικὴν 
πρὸς θείαν τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἐν τῇ αὐτοῦ μετὰ Θεὸν ἐξουσίᾳ καὶ χειρὶ παρατίθημι. 

Ei δέ που τίς τῶν χαιρεκάκων καὶ μοχθηρῶν ἐκ διαβολικῆς ἐνεργείας ὠ- 
θούμενος τοῦτον ἀνιᾷ καὶ προσκρούει πρὸς τὸ ἀποδράσαι τῶν ὧδε, ἀντίδικος ἔστω 420. 
τῷ τοιούτῳ ἔνδικος Θεοῦ μεγάλη ὀργή, καὶ ἐχθρὸν ἄσπονδον ἔξει τὸν σταυρὸν 
τοῦ Κυρίου. 

᾿Εὰν δὲ αὐτὸς γνώμῃ αὐθαιρέτῳ δοξαμανῶς πῶς ἀποφοιτήσει τῶν ὧδε, ἢ 
ραθύμως καὶ ἀμελῶς καὶ καταφρονητικῶς φοραθῇ πρὸς τὰ αὐτῷ ἀνατεθέντα 
καὶ πιστευθέντα, αὐτὸς πάντως καὶ τῶν καμάτων αὐτοῦ δρέψεται τὰς προσόδους 
καθότι καὶ ἕκαστος ὃ σπείρει τοῦτο καὶ θερήσει. ws καὶ ἡ πείρα διδάσκει 43 a. 
καὶ Ulaidos ὁ θεῖος. Πρόσχες δὲ τί καὶ Σολομῶν εἰσυγεῖται; Τέκνον, φησιν, 
ἐὰν σοφὸς γένεις σοφος ἔσῇ καὶ τῷ πλησίον: ἐὰν δὲ πονηρὸς ἀποβὴς, μονος 
ἀντλήσεις τὰ κακά σου" καὶ ἀπόχρη σοι, τέκνον, πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν ταῦτα. Σὺ 
δὲ εἴτα διὰ τὸ ἀκμάζον τῆς νέοτητος ἔτι εἴτε καὶ διὰ τὴν προκειμένην σοι δια- 43 p, 
κονίαν τοῦ οἰκονομίου, οὐ σθενεις πρὸς τὴν κάθηρξιν τῆς ἐγκλείστρας, προ- 
χείρισαι ἄλλον, εὐδοκοῦντος Θεοῦ: πλὴν ἐνάρετον καὶ δοκιμώτατον, καὶ πρὸς 
τὴν τοιαύτην λειτουργίαν σεμνοπρεπέστατον, εἰς αὐτοῦ πλείονα εὔκλειαν και 
σωτηρίαν, καὶ οἰκοδομὴν πολλῶν, καὶ δόξαν Θεοῦ. ᾿Αμήν. 


' Gal. vi. 7, 
* Vit, ἐὰν σοφὸς γένῳ σεαυτῷ, σοφὸς ἔσῳ κὰι τοῖς πλησίονοἐὰν δὲ κακὸς ἀποβῆς, μόνος ἂν ἀντλησιις 
κακά. Prov. ix. 12. 
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CuHap. XVII. (ι ζ.)-- Περὶ κελλιωτικῶν (ἐλλείπει). 


Cnap. XVIII. (ιη.)-- ἰ The title is wanting, but can be supplied 
Srom the Table of Contents. 


Περὶ τοῦ τῆς ἐγκλείστρας κηπίου. 


* * * θύπατος μέσον διατέμων αὐτό, τὰ λαξεύματα δὲ τῶν Description of certain 
features in the struc- 


κελλίων τοῦ κριμνοῦ THs ἐγκλείστρας τὸ βάθος Kai TO μῖκος τοῦ φάραγγος ture of the monastery. 


πληρωθὲν καὶ χώματος συγκαλυφθέντος, διορρύχθη χείμαρρος ἕτερος Bia 

κατὰ τὸ διάπλευρον' ὅτε δὲ πλημμερύση' ραγδεοτέρως, καὶ ἐγνεύσει" εἰς τὸ 

κηπῖον καὶ καταχώσει αὐτὸ ἅμμον μετὰ λίθων καὶ ἐξαφανήσει αὐτὸ, τίς 
46}. (xavos ἐξειπεῖν ὅση τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς προσγίνεται βάσανος ἀποκαθάραι αὐτό’ 

ὅμως ἐπειδή ὡς φθάσαντες ἔφημεν, ὅτι ἐκ θείας προμηθείας τετραπλοῦν ἔχει 

To κύρος, καὶ ὡς περιαύλιον κεῖται τῆς ἐγκλείστρας, καὶ ὡς ἐργόχειρον τοῖς 

ἀδελφοῖς οὐδεὶς τὴν χρῆσιν αὐτοῦ διακωλύσει ἐν τὴν εγκλείστραν, ἵνα μὴ καὶ 
15a. Θεον εὑρήσει ἐκδικητὴν, ὡς διακωλύσαντα πρόνοιαν Θεοῦ. 


XIX. (ι0.) Περι τοῦ εἶναι τὴν περιφορᾶν τῆς ἐγκλείστρας 
γυναιξὶν ἀνεπίβατον, καὶ περὶ κτηνῶν θηλεῶν. 


Καλὸν πανταχοῦ ἡ ἀσφάλεια καὶ τὸ ἀπρόσκοπον. [ldavta μοι ἔξεστι, 

φησὶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πάντα συμφέρει" ὃ καὶ ὅτι πάντα εὐσχημώνως καὶ κατὰ τάξιν 

ii b. γίνεσθαι χρή." ὅτου χάριν κἀγὼ τὴν τῆς ἁγίας ἐγκλείστρας περιφορᾶν παν- 
τοίας γυναικὸς ἀπρόσιτον εἶναι παρεγγυῶςε "Ex δέ τις γυνὴ μοχθηρευθεῖσα 
ἐντὸς εἰσέλθη τῆς ἐξωτέρας πύλης, ὑποπιπτεσθω ξηροφαγίας ἐπιτιμίῳ τεσσα- 
ράκοντα ἡμέρας" καὶ γονυκλησίας τοσαύτας ἐν ταῖς τοσαύταις ἡμέραις ποιεῖν" iva 

46 a, καὶ αὐτῆ παιδευθῆ καὶ ἑτέρας διδάξη ὄρους εὐταξίας μὴ καταλύειν καὶ θεσμοὺς 
σωτηρίους μὴ παραβαίνειν: οὐχ ὅτι τὴν συγγένειαν βδελυσσόμενοι ἐθεσπίσα- 
μεν ὅυτως, ἀλλὰ τὴν εὐταξίαν τοῦ τόπου περιποιούμενοι ἐγράψαμεν ταυτα' 
σκανδάλου γὰρ καὶ ναυαγείου προφάσεις οὐ προσήκει τῷ κυβερνίτῃ συγχωρεῖν 
ἴσω τοῦ λιμένος εἰσδῦναι. ᾿Αφορισμένου γὰρ καὶ ἡσυχίου ὄντως τοῦ τῆς 

16 b, ἐγκλείστρας χωρίου, ὀφείλη καὶ σωτηρίου λιμίνος ἐμφέριαν ἀποσώζειν. Ev- 
τελλόμεθα δὲ μετὰ ταῦτα καὶ τοῦτο. ὅτι ὄνον θηλύαν ἡ ἡμιόνον οὐ προσήκει 
πρὸς ὑπηρεσίαν ἔχειν τὸ τῆς ἐγκλείστρας σεμνεῖον: ἐπίμωμον γὰρ καὶ 


πλημμυρησῳ. ? exvevort. 
* i. Cor. vi, 12. ‘i Cor. xiv. 40. 


Stringent regulations 
against the admission 
of women. 


Of she-asses and 
mules. 
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built afterwards. 
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ἄσεμνον To πρᾶγμα καὶ ἀπρεπές καὶ πρὸς τὰς μεθωδίας τοῦ διαβόλου ἐπί. 
Koupov πρὸς τἀναντία' καὶ μάλιστα πρὸς τοὺς ἔτι ἀστηρίκτους καὶ ἐλλιπῶς 
ἔχοντας περὶ τὸν φόβον τοῦ Θεοῦ. Χριστὸς δὲ ὁ Θεός μου, ὡς κυβερνίτης 41. 
τῶν ὅλων, ἔστω διακυβερνῶν καὶ τὴν ἐγκλείστραν ταύτην, καὶ πάντας τοὺς 


ἐν αὐτῇ πρὸς σωτηρίους λιμένας τῇ αὐτοῦ χαρίτι. Δμήν. 


Cuar. XX. (κ.) -- Περὶ τῶν ἐν ἐγκλειστρᾳ κτισμάτων, καὶ ἀνατεθέντων 
Θεῷ, καὶ περὶ ναοῦ. 


Οὐκ ἀπάδων θεοδόμητα φάναι τὰ δομηθέντα εἰς τῷ τῆς ἐγκλείστρας 
σεμνείῳ: καθότι οὐκ ἦν ἐν ἐμοι ἔννοια πρὸς τὸ κτῆσαι. Ὅτου χάριν καὶ τι 47d. 
μικρὸν τριγχεῖον ἔκ προοιμίων δομησάμενος. Κατὰ τὸ ἀκρόκριμνον, αὐτὸ καὶ 
μόνον ἣν ἕως ἕνδεκα χρόνους. Καὶ οὐδὲν πλέον ἐβουλόμην οἰκοδομῆσαι, οὐδὲ 
μαθητοῦ δόξασθαι συναυλίαν: ὅμως τὰ μὲν περὶ τῆς ἐγκλείστρας καὶ τὼν 
ἐγγὺς αὐτῆς λαξευθέντων κριμνῶν εἰς κελλίων οἰκοδομὴν τὸ πέμπτον κεφά- 48 a. 
Aatov διὰ βραχέων παρεδηλώσατο' τὸ δὲ παρὸν κεφάλαιον συλλήβδην παρα- 
δηλώσει καὶ ta ἐξῆς δομηθέντα: ἔχουσι δὲ οὕτως" Λποθεν τῆς εγκλειστρας 
ἐδομησά μεθαπύλην φιλοπόνως μεγάλην, καθιστήρια καὶ ἀνακλητήρια ἔχουσαν 
βάθρα καὶ ἀνάπαυσιν ἱκανήν. Γνοῦς δὲ ἐγὼ ἐν αὐτῇ δόλον τινὰ καὶ μιασμὸν 
γεγονῶτα, ἔφην: Ἣ δε χθὲς ἀνάπαυσις κολάσεως αἴτιος" καὶ παρεκάλεσα 4s b, 
τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς καθελεῖν αὐτήν, ἑώς κριπίδων αὐτῆς, καὶ ἄποθεν πάλιν αὐτῆς 
ἀνωτέρω δομηθῆναι ἀλλὴν πύλην, μήτε ὅροφον εὐρὺ, μήτε καθιστήρια ἐν αὐτῇ 
σκευάσαι. ἥτις καὶ ἀδόλως σὺν Θεῷ συνίσταται ἕως ἄρτι. Εἴτα μαγκῖ- 
meiov' paryeipiov: ἀποθήκη pe τὸ ἀνώγειον αὐτῆς εἰς γενημάτων ἀπόθεσιν" 40 
διάφορά τε κελλία: καὶ ἕτερα δύο ἐν τῷ κήπῳ' ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ ἐν τῇ κρήνῃ 
κελλία ὄντα κατόγαια, ζωοστάσια καὶ ἀχυρώνιον: τὰ δὲ ἀνόγεα οἰκητήρια" 
εἶτα τὸ οἰκονομεῖον: καὶ τὸ ἄνωθεν αὐτοῦ ἡλιακὸν πεντακάμαρον ἐντὸς δὲ 
τῶν αὐτῶν καμάρων ἡ ἐν τῷ κριμνῴ λαξευθῆσα τράπεζα τοῦ ἀρίστου. εἶτα 
ὁ νάρθηξ καὶ τὸ αὐτοῦ ὑπερῶον σκευοφυλάκιον" καὶ τὸ τούτου παλιν ἀνώτερον 49}. 
ἁγιαστήριον ἐμοι και ἱερον ἀκροατήριον, ἐφ᾽ ὃ ἁγιάξομαι τῇ μετοχῇ τῶν τοῦ 
Χρίστοῦ μυστηρίων καὶ τῶν θείων ὕμνων ταῖς ἐποδαῖς, καὶ πάλιν ἐπάνωθεν 
τοῦ ῥηθέντος ἁγιαστηρίου ἡ καινοτέρα ἐγκλείστρα Νεάσιών,; τὸ πλήρης ἔργον 
προνοίας Θεοῦ" και ἕτερον, κελλίον τὸ ἐπόνομασθὲν τοῦ Προδρόμου ἐν τῷ κριμνῷ 
λαξευτόν. Εἶτα πάλιν ἡ ἐν τῷ χειμάρρῳ μεγίστη οἰκοδομὴ, μετὰ πλείστων ἀψ ίδων ζ0 « 
ἐργοδέστερως δομησαμένη, ἐπι νώτου δὲ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀψ ίδων, εἴγε Θεὸς εὐδοκήσει. 

Καὶ ὅτε εὐδοκήσει, δομηθήσεται ναὸς ἕτερος ἐπ᾽ ὀνόματι τῆς ἁγίας καὶ 
ὁμοουσίου καὶ ζωαρχικῆς Τριάδος: τῆς δὲ τοιαύτης οἰκοδομης ἄρξασθαι ἐν 
απορίᾳ καὶ ἀδυναμίᾳ τῶν ἀναλωμάτων καὶ ἐξόδων αὐτῆς ἐγὼ οὐ συνενῶ οὐδὲ 


4a. 


ν 


51 b. 


52 Ὁ. 
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προτρέπομαι' ὅπως μὴ διὰ τὸ ὑστέρημα τῶν χρειοδῶν διακονῆτε καὶ ἐνοχλῆτε 


. τινάς, εἰ μή πον θεοδηγητός τις πλουσία καὶ βασιλικῆ διαταθῆ δεξιὰ" ἢ 


ἀρχοντική τις θεοσδότως ἐπικουρία φανῇ" ὅτι τὰ θεία καὶ μέγιστα ἔργα μεγίσ- 
των καὶ χρείαν ἔχουσιν ἀναλωμάτων" εἰ δέ που τίς ἐπικουρία τοιαύτη οὐ 
προσγενήσεται, καὶ ἡ χεὶρ ὑμῶν ἔστημ᾽' ἀνεύπορος, ἀρκεῖ ὑμᾶς ὁ παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ 
λαξευθεὶς ἐν τῷ κρημνῷ νεὼς τοῦ τιμίου καὶ πανσέπτου σταυροῦ τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 
Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ὧδε. 

Περὶ δε τῶν θείων εἰκόνων, καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν σκευῶν, καὶ τῶν τιμίων καὶ 
σταυρικῶν ξυλῶν, καὶ τῶν ἁγίων λειψάνων μαρτύρων καὶ ὁσίων, ὧν ἡ ποσό- 
τῆς τριάκοντα, ἃ κατα τὸ ἐγχωροῦν ἐκόσμισα ἐγὼ πόθῳ καὶ πίστει, καθὼς 
καὶ ἡ βρέβιος βίβλος ἐκτραγωδεῖ σαφεστέρως. Ταῦτα δε οὐ δυνάμεως ἐμῆς, 
ἀλλὰ προμηθείᾳ καὶ νεύσει Θεοῦ ἐπρυτανεύθησαν ὧδε: οὗ καὶ τῇ παναλκὴ 
παλαμῃ ταῦτα πάντα καὶ τὸν τόπον τοῦτον καὶ τοὺς ἐνθάδε οἰκουντας ἀνέθεικα 


ἐνθέως. 


Cuap. XXI. (x α.)--- Περὶ μετανοίας καὶ ἐξαγορεύσεως ἁμαρτιῶν καὶ 
λογισμῶν. 


Γέγραπται ὅτι ἐβαπτίζοντο ἐξομολογούμενοι τὰς ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν Ἴ καὶ 
ὅτι ὁ κρύπτων τὰς ἁμαρτίας αὐτοῦ οὐ χρησιμεύση" διὰ τοῦτο κἀγὼ παρενῶ 
τοὺς ἐν Χριστῷ ἀδελφούς μου τοὺς κατὰ γενεὰν καὶ γενεὰν ἐν τῇ μονῇ τῆς 


. ἁγίας μου ἐγκλείστρας καθημένους ἐξομολογεῖσθαι προθύμως τὰ ἐπταισμένα 


καὶ τοὺς πονηροὺς λογισμούς, ἡ τῷ ἐγκλείστῳ πατρὶ, ἢ ὥτινι τοῦτος προτρέψει 
τῶν ὧδε: καθότι οὐδὲ προτρέπουσιν οἱ πατερές μοναχὸν ἐν ἀλλοτρίᾳ μονῇ πνευ- 
ματικὸν ἔχειν πατέρα, ὅτι οὐ κατὰ πολῦν ὁ ἀλλότριος πατὴρ τοῖς ἀλλοτρίοις 
κήδεται τέκνοις" τεκμήριον δε μετανοίας καὶ ἀποχῆς τοῦ κακοῦ τὸ δὶ᾽ ἐξομολο- 
γήσεως καθαρᾶς θριαμβεῦσαι τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. Ὃ δὲ ἔτ: πρὸς αὐτὴν σχετικῶς 
ἔχων ἀποκρύπτει αὐτην" ἔνθεν κἀγὼ τῷ τοιούτῷ παρεγγυῶ τῶν φρικτῶν τοῦ 
Χρίστοῦ μυστηριων ἀκοινώγητον εἶναι" ὅτι ὁ τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ δεδουλομένος χωρὶς 
μετάνοιας καὶ ἐξαγορεύσεως οὐ μὴ ὄψεται τὸν Κυριον. Καὶ μάρτυς ἀληθὴς ὁ 
δεσπότης Χριστὸς λέγων: Μετανοῆτε' ἤγγικε γὰρ ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν" ὃ 
ἧς καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐν ἐλέει avtov. * * * 


(ἐλλείπει.) 


' Written iernp—but the last two letters have been added by a much later hand, see p. &. 


2 St. Mat. iii. 6. 
3 St. Mat. iv. 17. 


Of the sacred images, 
vessels, and relics, 


Rales for confession. 


“ 
δ] a. 

5) 
/ 


Solemn invocation of 
a curse on those who 
injure, of a blessing 
on those who carry 
out, his wishes with 


regard to the 
thotiastery 

Episcopal imprimatur 
of Basil (=Cinnanus). 
Date of composition. 


Episcopal imprimatur 
of Bacchus, 
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Cuap. XXII. (κ B.).— * . 
(ἐλλείπει.) 


ὁ τῶν ἡγουμένων, ἡ τῶν μοναχῶν, ἢ ἁπλῶς oLov δή τινα 53 a. 
ἕτερον ταράξαι ἡ ἀνατρέψάι τι τῶν παρὰ τοῦ ῥηθέντος ἐγκλείστου διατεταγ- 

μένων, ἡ θλίψιν τινὰ πρὸσοἴσαι τοῖς ἐν TH ἐγκλειστρᾳ προσκαρτεροῦσιν ἀδελ.- 
φοῖς, εἰ μή που λάχη φιλάδικός τις καὶ ἀλλότριος τοῦ καλοῦ καὶ ἐπισπάσασθαι. 
θέλων τὰς τῶν ἁγίων τριακοσίων δέκα καὶ ὀκτὼ θεοφόρων πατρών τὰς ἀράς ;' 
καὶ τὸ παρὰ τῆς ἡμῶν μετριώτητος ἐν ἁγίῳ πνεύματι καθυποβληθῆναι ἀφο- 56 \, 
ρισμῷ τῆς θείας ἐκκλησίας καὶ τῆς κοινωνίας τοῦ θείου σώματος καὶ αἵματος 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ. Τοῖς δέ γε τὰ διαταχθέντα μάλιστα ἐπικυροῦντες, καὶ τὰ 

περὶ τῆς ἁγίας ἐγκλείστρας καλῶς διακειμένοις, Tapa Θεοῦ ἐχέτωσαν τὴν 
εὐλογίαν τοῦ πατριάρχου ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ επήκουρον det τὸν σταυρὸν τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ. 

Ταῦτα ἔγραψα οἰκείᾳ χειρὶ ἐνώπιον συνέδρων πολλῶν μετὰ θάρσους ὅτι 54 a 
πολλοῦ: καὶ ὡς τὰ περὶ τοῦ ῥηθέντος ἐγκλείστου καλῶς ἐπιστάμενος ἐπεκύρωσα 
τὴν τυπικὴν ταύτην διάταξιν αὐτοῦ, μηνὶ Ἰαννουαρίῳ ἕκτῃ, ἰνδικτιῶνος ὁγδόης, ἢ 
+ ἐλέῳ Θεου εὐτελὴς ἐπίσκοπος Πάφου Βασιλειος.5 + 

Καὶ τὸ ἶσον τῆς ὑπὸγραφῆς τοῦ ἐπισκόπου Ἰ]άφου κυροῦ Βάκχου. 

Τὴν παροῦσαν τυπικὴν διάταξιν ὑπαναγνοῦσα ἡ ἡμῶν εὐτέλεια, καὶ δια- αν 
γνοῦσα τὰ ἐν αὐτῇ διατεταγμένα καλῶς ἔχειν καὶ θεαρέστως, οἰκειοχείρως ὑπεση.- 
μαίνετο εἰς πλείονα πιστωσι" καὶ βεβαιωσιν, μηνὶ Maiw ᾿Ινδικτιῶνος ιβ." + 
εὐτελὴς ἁμαρτωλὸς μοναχος Βάκχος καὶ εἰ καὶ ἀνάξιος ἐπίσκοπος Πάφου: -- 

Καὶ αὕτη μὲν ἡ τῶν προρρηθέντων ἱεραρχῶν μαρτυρία καὶ ὑπογραφὴ καὶ 
βεβαίωσις. 

Eva δὲ διὰ κεφαλαίων τεττάρων καὶ εἴκοι τὴν τυπικὴν ταύτην καταρτίσας 55 a. 
διάταξιν δίκαιον ὠήθην καὶ διὰ τινος ἀφορισμοῦ αὐτὴν ἀσφαλῆσαι' ὥστε μήτε 
προσθῆναι μήτε ἀφέλεσθαί τι ἐξ αὐτῆς τολμήσειεν" ἔγνων γὰρ ἔγωγε ἀληθῶς, 
ὅτι μετὰ ἀποβιώσιν τινῶν οἰκητόρων, κατετόλμησαν τινὲς τῆς μονῆς νοθεῦσαι 
τινὰ τῶν τυπικῶν διατάξεων καὶ διαγράψαι τὸ" δόξαντα αὐτοῖς, ὡς μὴ ἀκού.- 
σαντες ὅτι ἐπικατάρατος πᾶς ὃς μεταίρει ὅρη αἰώνια, καὶ ὅτι μὴ μέταιραι ὅρια 55}, 
ἃ ἔθεντο οἱ πατερές σου. Διὰ τοῦτο κἀγὼ γράφω τὰ πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν οὕτως. 

' At Nice, A.D. 325. 

*=a.p.1205? The mere mention of the year of the indiction would not enable us to fix these 
dates with precision but for the fact that they must both be placed between the conquest of Cyprus by 
the Latins, A.D. 1191 (f. 62) and A.D. 1214, when the present copy of Neophytus* work was made 
by Basil (f. 83a.) 

*=Cinnanus. See p. 4 πίστωσιν ? 

ἢ =a.D. 1209. The lists of the early bishops of Cyprus are very incomplete, and we have been 
unable to trace the names of these bishops either in “ Le Quiens Oriens Christianus,” or in “ Gam's 
Series Episcoporum.” 4 τὰ (?). 


ν . Σ 


56 b. 


57 Ὁ. 
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Ei τις τὴν παροῦσαν μου τυπικὴν διάταξιν ἑπιβουλεύση πρὸς τὸ ἀφανῆσαι Execration of any 
- ‘ ‘ » - rsons who shoul: 
ἡ προσθῆναι ἢ ἀφελέσθαί τι τῶν παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ σὺν θεῷ διατεταγμένων, πρῶτον MEV )serenfter annul, a:l:! 
ν to, or diminish from, 


ὑπεύθυνος ἔστω τῇ ἄνωθεν προρρηθείσῃ apd. εἶτα καὶ τῆς δόξης τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ or tion, 
τῆς ἁγίας ἐκκλησιάς, καὶ τῶν τοῦ Χριστοῦ μυστηριών ἀφορισμένος :--- 


Cuap. XXIII. (Κ γ.)-- . 
Πίναξ εἰκοστῶν ἀσκητικῶν κανόνων" 


κε, a. Περὶ τῆς τῶν κανόνων aitias:— 
κε, β. Περὶ τῆς ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ἀκολουθίας, καὶ τοῦ μεσονυκτικοῦ: canons. 
xe, γ. Περὶ ὅτι δεῖ σπουδαίως τρέχειν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ: 

κε, ὃ. Περὶ τριημέρας ξηροφαγίας, καὶ τῶν ἀγίων τέσσαρακοστῶν: 

κε, ε. ἐξομονῆς καὶ ἀκτιμοσύνης : 

κε, ς. Περὶ παιζόντων μοναχῶν καὶ ὅτι ὁ σωματικὸς κύπος ὠφέλημος. 

κε, ζ. Περὶ ἁμαρτήσαντος ἁδελφοῦ. 

κε, . Περὶ δουλείας δεινῆς" 

κε, θ. Περὶ λουτροῦ καὶ κλίνης. 

κε, i. Περὶ τοῦ μὴ ἔχειν ἀργύριον ἰδικὼς, μηδὲ βρώματα ἐν τοῖς κελλίοις. 

κε, ca. Περὶ λαθροφαγίας καὶ ὅτι δεῖ τὰ κελλία τῶν ἀδέλφων περισκοπεῖν. 

xe, 18. Περὶ βρωμάτων ἀγογγυσίας. 

κε, ἴγ. Περὶ ἐγκρατείας καὶ ἐργοχείρου. 

κε, 15. Περὶ ἀπροσπαθείας κοσμικῶν συγγενῶν. 

κε, le. Περὶ ἱματισμοῦ καὶ κενοδόξου μανίας. 

κε, ls. Περὶ ποσιότητος ἀδελφῶν. 

κε, 1.. Περὶ κεκληκοτων, καὶ περὶ νεήλυδος. 


Τα, κε, In. Περὶ δεομένων ἐν τῇ ἐξοτέρᾳ πυλῇ. 


κε, 10. Περὶ τῶν ἐπιτιμίων καὶ τῶν ἐγκλείστων. 
κε, x. ἀγάπης" καὶ ἀνακεφαλαίωσις ἐστιχησμένη. 


Νεοφυτοῦ πρεσβυτέρου μοναχοῦ καὶ ἐγκλείστου πρὸς τοὺς ἐν τῇ εγκλείστρᾳ 
ἀδελφοὺς εἴκοσι ἀσκητικοὶ κανόνες. 
Εὐλογει Πατερ. 


ἈΑσκητὰς, ἀδελφοί, ἐπίποθων ὑμᾶς εἶναι πράξει καὶ oy ῦμαι Sorypd- 
" 2 iad General objects in 
φων τοὺς φιλοπονους, οἱ γλαφυρὰν eixova βουλόμενοι ἀπαρτῆσαι χρωμάτων οὐ view in these canons, 
ὃ ΄ . and all the monastic 
φείδοντες, εἶτα καὶ βερονίκην αὐτὴν ὑφαλείψαντες, καταλαμπρυνουσι τὴν reyulations 
εἴκονα καὶ τὰ χρώματα περισφίγγουσι' τούτων κἀγὼ κατ᾽ ἐμφέρειαν πολλὰ 


' τά (9). 


VOL. XLVII. E 


ΝΗ 
ΝΕ 


Κανὼν β. 


Of the midnight 
office. 


Kavwy y. 


Of punctuality in 


attending the divine 


offices. 


Κανὼν ὃ. 


Three days of absti- 


nence appointed in 
every week, 


Five days a week at 
least, in Lent. 


Vigils, 
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χρωμάτων κατεκέρασα λόγων, διὰ πανηγυρικῶν ἀναγνωσμάτων' bia κατη- 
χήσεων" bi ἐπιστολῶν" δὶ ἐπιτιμίων: διὰ τυπικῆς διατάξεως" εἶτα ἀντὶ 

βερονίκης καὶ τοὺς πάροντας ἰστόρησα κανόνας" ὅπως Χρίστου συνεργείᾳ καὶ 58 a. 
χάριτι πρὸς τὸ ἀρχέτυπον κάλλος τὸ κατ᾽ εἰκόνα Θεοῦ ἐξ οὗ ἕπέσαμεν ἐπανέλ.- 


θομεν παλιν :— 


Περὶ τῆς ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ακολουθίας, καὶ τοῦ μεσονυκτικοῦ. 


Περὶ μὲν τῆς ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ἀκολουθίας προεγράψαμεν ἥδη ἐν τῷ τρισ- 
καιδεκάτῳ' τῆςδε διατάξεως κεφαλαίῳ" περὶ δὲ τοῦ μεσονυκτικοῦ τοῦτο φαμέν. 5. |, 
ὅτι ἀπρεπὲς μοναχῷ κείσθαι ὡς νέκρῳ μεχρὶ τοῦ σημαντῆρος, ἀλλὰ προφθάνειν 
καὶ ψάλλειν προσήκει “ κατὰ τὸ μεσονύκτιον ἐξεγειρόμην τοῦ ἐξομολογεῖσθαί 
σοι * καὶ τὰ ἔξης: ἐν δὲ τῷ θερίνῷ καιρῷ διὰ τῆς ἡμέρας To μῖκος καὶ τῆς 
νυκτὸς τὸ βραχύτατον, ὁ μὴ δυναμενος καθόλου, ψάλλειν τὸ σύνηθες μεσονυκ- sy 4 
τικὸν μὴ ζημιοῦται τοῦτο καθόλου, ἀλλὰ κἂν τὸ ἥμισυ ψαλλέτω. 'Ὁλοξήρου 
γὰρ ὁ ἡμίξηρος κρείττων, καὶ τοῦ τελείως ἀομμάτου ὁ μονόφθαλμος βέλτιον :---- 


Ὅτι χρὴ σπουδαίως τρέχειν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ. 


Χρὴ δὲ τοῦ ξύλου κρουσθέντος σπουδαίως θέην ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησία: ὥσπερ καὶ 
τοῦ ξύλου τῆς βρώσεως κρουσθέντος προς τὴν τράπεζαν σπουδάζουσι πάντες, 
μήπως τῶν προτιθεμένων βρωμάτων τινὸς ὑστερήσουσι' καὶ λυποῦντες εἴγε ον 
προβρωθῇ τί καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐ πεφθάκασι: ᾿Αλλὰ πλέον λυπεῖσθαι προσήκει τῷ 
ὑπνοῦντι ἀμερίμνως, ἢ ἄλλως πῶς ἀμελοῦντος, καὶ ὑστερουμένου τῆς ἀκενώτου 
βρώσεως τῆς θείας δοξολογίας. Ὃ δὲ ἀληθῶς ἀσθενῶν ἢ ἀσχολούμενος εὐλογο- 
τάτως συγγνώμης ἄξιος: -- 


Περὶ τριημέρου ξηροφαγίας, καὶ τῶν ἁγίων τεσσαρακοστῶν. 


Δευτέρα, τετράδᾳ καὶ παρασκευὴ ἐβδομαδος ἑκάστης ξηροφαγεῖν χρή oF 0 «. 
ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρᾳ ἀσκούμενοι ἀδελφοὶ, χωρὶς ἐργοδεστέρου κόπου καὶ μνήμης 
τινὸς τῶν ἁγίων μεγάλου: τῆ Se μεγαλῃ καὶ ἁγία τεσσαρακοστὴ πενταημέρους 
προσήκει τας ἑβδομάδας ξηροφαγεῖν" εἰδέ γε πλέον τί προαιρούμενοι καὶ δυνα- 
μενοι, πλείονας καὶ τοὺς καρποὺς τῆς ὠφελείας τρυγήσουσι. Τῶν δὲ Χριστοῦ gop. 
γέννων, καὶ τῶν ἁγίων ᾿Αποστόλων αἱ νήστειμοι ἡμέραι κρατείτωσαν ἀπαρα- 
λείπτως τὴν τοῦ τυπικοῦ τῆς ἐκκλησίας διαταγὴν, καὶ οὐδὲν πλεῖον πρὸς 
ἀπαιτοῦμεν, διὰ τοῦ καιροῦ τὸ καυσῶδες καὶ τῆς ἡμέρας τὸ μὶκος. 


3 Ps. cxix. 62. 


δωδεκάτῳ ? 


ν 
Ἀ 
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Περὶ ἐξομονῆς, καὶ περὶ μοναχῶν ἀσφαλείας :-— 


Χωρὶς δέ τινος κατεπηγούσης αἰτίας, οὐ χρὴ τινὰ τῶν ἀσκητῶν τῆς 
ἐγκλείστρας μένειν ἔξω, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν κοσμικῃ συναυλίᾳ: ἀπρεπὲς γὰρ τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, και ἐπικίνδυνον ὄντως" ἀλλὰ καθάπερ iyOds οὐκ ἀνέχεται μένειν ἐν τῇ 
ξηρὰ τὸν θάνατον δεδυκὼς, ἀλλὰ σπεύδη πρὸς τὸ ὕδωρ, οὕτω καὶ ὁ κατ᾽ 
ἀλήθειαν μοναχὸς οὐκ ἀνέχεται μένειν ἔξω τῆς κέλλης αὐτοῦ :--- 


Περὶ παιζόντων μοναχῶν, καὶ ὅτι καὶ ὁ σωματικὸς κόπος ὀφέλημος. 


Μοναχῶν δύο παιγνίως συμπλεκομένων καὶ μάλιστα νεωτέρων ἄδηλος καὶ 
ἁἅμαρτυρος ἡ πτώσις" κάθως ἤκουσα παρὰ τῶν τοῦτο πεπονθότων": χρὴ δὲ τοὺς 
οὕτω παιγνίως συμπλεκομένοις ἐπιτὶμᾶν, καὶ ἀπείργην. “lower δὲ καὶ τὸν 
σωματικὸν κόπον ὠφίλημον πάνυ" τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ μικρὸν ἀπὸ πείρας ἔγνων ἐγώ 
κοπιάσας γάρ τις ἐν γνώσει καὶ στενάξας ἔρεῖ: Κύριε, ἴδε τῆν ταπείνωσίν μου 
καὶ τὸν κύπον μου καὶ ἄφες πάσας τὰς ἁμαρτίας μου. θαρσεῖ τὸ πρὸσ- 


γίνεσθαι τοῦτο. 


61b, 


Περὶ ἁμαρτήσαντος ἀδελφοῦ. 


αν τίς τῶν ἀδελφῶν συναπαχθὴ πρὸς σαρκικὴν ἁμαρτίαν, ὅπερ ἀπεύ- 
χομαι. εἰ μὲν πληγὴ τῇ καρδίᾳ, καὶ συνεξομολογήσῃ, καὶ προσδράμει τῇ 
μετανοίᾳ, ἔστω δεκτός, καὶ τῷ τῆς ἁμαρτίας ἀναλόγῳ δουλευέτω ἐπιτιμίῳ’ 
ἀσφαλιζόμενος εἰς τὸ μηκέτι ἁμαρτῆσῃ. Ὃς δὲ μὴ οὕτως διατεθεὶς ὡς πρό- 
βατον λελωβημένον ἀπελαθήτο τὼν ὧδε, ἵνα μὴ καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς τῆς λώβης 
μεταδῷ. Ῥαὸν γὰρ κακοῦ μετουσία, ἢ μετάληψις ἀγαθοῦ :— 


Περὶ δουλείας δεινῆς. 


Δεινῶς δουλοθήσης τῆς χώρας ἡμῶν ἔθνη Λατίνω καὶ φυλαξας ἡμᾶς 
ἐλευθέρους ἡ θεῖα κιδαιμονία, ὀφείλομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς, ἀδελφοὶ, ἐλευθέρους ἐξ ἁμαρ- 
τίας ἡμας, σὺν θεῷ, διατηρεῖν" καὶ τὸν ευἐργέτην ἡμῶν Κυριὸν ἀξιοχρέως εὐχα- 
ριστεῖν καὶ δοξάζειν, ὅπως ἔτι πλεῖον ἐπισπασώμεθα τὴν θείαν κιδαιμονίαν. 


63 a. 


E2 


Κανὼν ε. 


Monks are not to 
remain longer than 


is necessary out of 
their cells. 


Κανὼν ¢. 


Of recreation. 


Of bodily exercise. 


Κανὼν ζ. 


Of faults and 
punishments. 


Κανὼν ij. 


Of freedom from 
the oppression of the 
Latins. 


62 ἃ, 
— 
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Regulations about 


bathing and sleeping. 


Κανων 


Money and food not 
to be secreted in the 
cells. 


Κανὼν la 


No food to be eaten 
secretly 


Kavwy 13. 


No complaint or 
murmuring to be 
made about food. 
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Περὶ λουτροῦ καὶ κλίνης. 


Μοναχὸν τῆς ἐγκλείστρας καὶ μάλιστα νέον λουεσθαι καὶ πῦρ πυρὶ συνάπ.- 
τειν οὐ χρή, εἰ μή που διὰ ἀρρωστίαν, ἡ γήρους ἀδυναμίαν: οὐδὲ ἐπὶ κραββά- 
τοῦ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν χαραδρίῳ καθεύδειν οφείλη καθὼς καὶ ἄγγελος Θεοῦ τῷ θείῳ δ8ι 
διεκελεύσατο Παγχωμιω. Τὸ δὲ δι᾽ ἀρρωστίαν ἤ γήρας χρωμένῳ κραββάτῳ 
ἔγκλημα οὐδὲν :— 


Περὶ τοῦ μὴ ἔχειν ἀργύριον ᾿ἰδικῶς unde βρώματα ἐν τοῖς κελλίοις. 


᾿Ιδικῶς ἔχειν ἀργύριον ἢ βρώματα εἰς τὰ κέλλιον φιλαργυρίας καὶ γουσ- 
τριμαργείας σαφέστατον γνώρισμα, καὶ τῆς κοινῆς εὐταξίας κατάλυσις καὶ 
παράβασις. Καὶ ὁ μὴ ἀρκούμενος εἰς τὰ τοῦ κοινοβίου, ὡς ἄπληστος κρίνεται: 61 a. 
οὐ χρὴ γὰρ ἀπόξειν ὡς καπηλία, ἀλλ᾽ εὐωδιάζειν ὡς προσευχὰ διὰ τὰ κελλία 
τῶν ἀδελφῶν. “O δὲ τὸ ἀργύριον ἢ τὸ χαλκοῦν ἰδικως κτόμενος πάντως καὶ 
ἐἑροσυλίας κατατολμᾷ, πρὸς τὸ αὐξῆσαι τὸ πάθος, τὰ τοῦ κοινοβίου διακλέπ.- 
των, καὶ πεπράσκων, καὶ ἰδιοποιούμενος. τα καὶ πρὸς ὑποχώρησιν τοῦ 
κοινοβίου οἱ τουοῦτοι ὀβολοὶ παραθήγουσι. Ὃ δὲ τὰ βρώματα ἔχων ἐν τῷ 51}. 
κελλίῳ αὐτοῦ, καί μὴ ἀρκούμενος ἐν τῇ τραπέζῃ διπλῶς κατακρίνεται" ὅτι 
ἐλιχνεύσατο καὶ ὅτι κακὸν παράδειγμα τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς γέγονε. Καὶ χρὴ τὸν 
τοιοῦτον ἐπιτιμᾶν, ἄχρις ἂν παιδεύθῃ μοναχικῶς ἀναστρέφεσθαι. 


Περὶ λαθροφαγίας, καὶ, ὅτι δεῖ τὰ κελλία τῶν ἀδελφῶν περισκοπεῖν. 


Πολλοὺς τὸ λιχνώδες λαθροφαγίας πρὸσάἀπόλεσε πάθος, καὶ τὸν πρωτό- 65 a. 
πλαστον αὐτὸν ἀπεσκοράκησε τοῦ παραδείσου. Διὸ παρακαλῶ, ἀδελφοὶ, μὴ 
ἰττᾶσθε τῷδε τῷ πάθει, ὡς ὁ ἐσθίων πτωχὸς λάθρα, καθὼς γέγραπται" ἵνα τῆς 
φανερὰς τοῦ παραδείσου τροφῆς ἀπολαύσετε, ὅτε καιρός. Χρῆ δὲ καὶ τὰ 
κελλία τῶν ἀδελφῶν περισκοπεῖν. οἱ προὔχοντες τῆς ἐγκλείστρας" Kai ἔιτε 
βρῶμα ἡ ἕτερόν τι παρέλκων εὑρεθὴ, αἴρειν αὐτό, καὶ τῷ ἀδελφῷ παρεγγυῶν, 65». 
τοῦ μὴκετι δρὰν τοιοῦτον τί ποτε. Τοῦτο δὲ οὐχ ἐμὸς ἁπλῶς κενότερος ὁ 
κανὼν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ φιλόθεος ἱστορία. Καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων ἐθέσπι- 
σαν, πρὸς διόρθωσιν καὶ ἀσφάλειαν τῶν λιχνοτερών ἀδελφῶν ἵνα σωθῶσιν. 


Περὶ βρωμάτων ἀγογγύσίας. 


Φάγε, φησι, ὡς ἄνθρωπος, τὰ παρατιθέμενά σοι, καὶ μη διαμασσῶ ἵνα 66 «. 
μὴ μισηθείς) ὋὉ γὰρ κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν μοναχὸς, οὐ γογγύζει ἐν τῇ τραπέζη, 


ΤῊΣ angel's instructions to Pachomius are given in fall in the Acta SS. May 14. Henschenii 


Acta Sanctorum, vol xiv. p. 301. 
3 Hab. iii. 14. 3 Ecclas. xxxi. 16. 


66 b. 


67 a. 


67 Ὁ. 


ΘᾺ a. 
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οὐδὲ λέγει διατὶ οὐ τὸ δεῖνα βρῶμα καὶ τὸ πόμα παρεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ εὐχαριστῇ Te 
Θεῷ, ἁρκούμενος τοῖς παροῦσιν" καὶ γίνωνται αὐτῷ σωτηρία καὶ αἷμα καὶ 
σάρξ' καὶ ἡ κοχλιὰς αὐτοῦ ὡς ῥομφαία δίστομος, ἀναιροῦσα λογισμοὺς 
μεμψιμοίρους. Καὶ τὸ ἐὰν δὲ μὴ χορτασθῶσι καὶ γογγύσωσι, καὶ τῆς 
βρώσεως ετι οὔσης, φησι, ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτων. ἡ ὀργῆ τοῦ Θεοῦ διὰ τὴν 
ἀχαριστίαν αὐτῶν ἀνέβε ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀπέκτεινεν τοῖς πλείωσιν αὐτῶν." 
Ὑμεῖς δὲ ὀφείλομεν, ἀδελφοὶ, εἴτε ἐν πολλοῖς εἶτε ἐν ὀλίγοις εὐχαριστεῖν τῷ 
Θεῷ’ διοτὶ οὐχ ὑπεσχέθειμεν θρέψαι ἑαυτοὺς ὡς χοίρους ἐν ἡμέρῳ σφαγὴς 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα τὴν στενὴν καὶ τεθλιμμένην ὁδὸν βαδίζειν συνετάγημεν τῷ Θεῷ. 


Περὶ ἐγκρατείας καὶ ἐργοχείρου. 


᾿Εγκράτεια γλώττης καὶ κοιλὶα; ἀρίστη φιλοσοφία τῷ μοναχῷ, ὅτι πᾶς, 
φησὶ, ὁ ἀγωνιζόμενος πάντα ἐγκράτεύεται. 

ἐστῶτος πρὸς ἴδιον κέρδος ἐργάζονται ἐργόχειρον. ὀντως ἀδικείαν αἱ χεῖρες 


Ὅσοι δὲ παρὰ γνώμην τοῦ προ- 


αὐτῶν συμπλέκουσι' τὸν τοῦ κοινοβίου ἄρτον ἐσθίοντες, καὶ πρὸς ἴδϊἴον κέρδος 
ἐπασχολούμενοι. “Ox δὲ ἅγιοι πατέρες ὅθεν τὸν ἄρτον ἐτρέφοντο exer παρεῖ- 
χον καὶ τὸ ἐργοχεῖρον" ὅτι, κατὰ τὸν μέγαν Βασίλειον, οὐ χρὴ ἰδίας ἀσχολίας 
ἔχειν τὸν ἀσκητὴν" τοῦτο καὶ τοὺς ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρᾳ μου ἀσκητὰς συνενῶ. 
Πλεῖον τοῦ ἰδίον κουκουλίου μὴ περισπᾶσθε, μηδὲ πλεκτάνας πιπράσκειν" 
ἵνα μὴ, τὸ τῆς ὑποταγῆς προσαπολέσαντες χρῆμα, τὸ τῆς ἰδιοριθμίας 
δρέψονται κτῆμα. 


Περὶ ἀπροσπαθείας κοσμικῶν συγγεινῶν. 


Προσπάθειαν συγγενῶν κοσμικῶν οὐ προσήκει γγενεῖς "Ἶ ἵνα μὴ τῶν 


ὑποσχέσεων τῆς ὑποταγῆς ὑμῶν φανῶμεν ψεῦσται τῷ Θεῷ :— 


Περὶ ἱματισμοῦ, καὶ κενοδόξου μανίας. 


Μελαιμβαφὲς ἱματίιον, ἢ αὐτὸ κατάμαυρον, ἡ δίμητον, οὐ συνενῶ τοὺς 
ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρᾳ φορεῖν ἀδελφούς: ἀλλὰ πατητὸν μιξολευκόμαυρον πενιχρὸν 
μοναχοῖς πρέπον ἀληθινοῖς" πάρελκον γὰρ καλλωπισμὸς μοναχῷ" καλλωπί- 


68b. ζεται γὰρ κοσμικὸς ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ, ἴσως ὅτι καὶ γάμῳ μέλλων προσομιλῆ.- 


' Ps. Lxxviii. 30. Bat the last clause in the LXX. runs καὶ ἀπέκτεινεν iv τοῖς πίοσιν αὐτῶν. 


2 i. Cor. ix. 25. 
' This word is unintelligible. The sense requires μοναχοὺς or its equivalent. 


Κανὼν Ty 


Of continence and 
work. 


Κανὼν 


Of detachment from 
earthly relationships 


Κανὼν 1». 


Of dress, and of 
vanity 
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σαι. Χρῆ δὲ καὶ τῷ μοναχῷ καλλωπίζεσθαι ἀρεταῖς" ὡς μέλλων καὶ αὐτὸς 
οὐρανίῳ γάμῳ προσομιλῆσαι. Χρῆ δε νήφην καὶ κατὰ τῆς κενοδοξου μανίας" 
παρομαρτεῖ γὰρ ἡ κωμμοτρία αὕτη, οὐ τῇ εὐστολίᾳ μόνῃ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν ῥάκεσι 
πιναροῖς καὶ σάκκοις, ὡς πτώσεως ἀπαρχὴ καὶ τῶν κακῶν κορονίς. 


Κανὼν Ie. Περι ποσώτητος ἀδελφῶν. 
Ot the number of Ἔν τῷ ἐννάτῳ κεφαλαίῳ τῆς διατυπώσεως μου ἀπόχρη ἃ ἔγραψα περὶ ὑ9 ἃ. 
monks. 


ποσώτητος ἀδελφῶν εἴ γε φοραθῶσι χρηστοὶ, εἰδ᾽ οὗ, κρεῖττον ποιμένι πρό- 
βατα δέκα ἐρίφων πεντήκοντα. Καὶ πλῆθος μοναχοῖς πάθεσιν ἰλυσπομίνοις 
θεὸς οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ. "ἔδοξε γάρ μοι ποτὲ κατὰ τὰς τῶν πολλῶν παραινέσεις 
χάριν ὠφελειας δέξασθαι τινάς, καὶ γέγονεν ὁ ἀριθμὸς μέχρι δεκατεσσάρων, 50 ". 
‘The evils attending οἱ ἀντὶ τοῦ ὠφεληθῆναι, καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐξετάραξαν αἱ αὐτῶν διχονοίαι. Τέσσαρες 
μων γὰρ ἐξ αὐτῶν κακῶς ὁμονοιάσαντες ἐποιοῦν συμπόσια καὶ λαθροψίθυρα-" 
ὑποθήκαις λόγων ἐμῶν μὴ πειθόμενοι ἦσαν μεμψήμοιροι, καὶ τὰ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 

ἐν τοῖς ταμιείοις λαλούμενα οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ τῶν δωμάτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ μεχρὶ τοῦ 
δημοσίου ἠκούσθησαν διὰ τὸ ῥαγδαῖον τῆς ταραχῆς. ᾿Απὸ δὲ τῆς ταραχώ- 7" a. 
δους τετράδος ἐκείνης οὐδένα παρῆκεν ἡ θεία εἰρηναρχία ἐνθάδε προσκαρτερῆ- 
σαι: ὧν ἀφίσῃ μὲν Κυριὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ μεμάθηκα πείραν σφα- 
λερὰν εἶναι τὴν τῶν πολλῶν καὶ μοχθηρῶν συναυλίαν. "Ἔνθεν Kal συνενῶ 
εὐαριθμήτους, εἰρηνικοὺς, και εἰσυχίους ἐν τῷ τῆς ἁγίας ἐγκλείστρας προσ- 
μένειν σεμνείῳ. 


κανὼν I. Περὶ κεκληκότων, καὶ περὶ νεήλυδος. / 
Of not accepting Κεκληκότων δὲ τίνων κοσμικῶν ἢ μοναχῶν εἰς ἑορτὰς καὶ μνήμας ἁγίων, τὸ ν. 
πνήδθοις, μοναχὼν τῆς ἐγκλείστρας οὐ συγχωρῶ ἀκολουθείσαι τῷ κεκληκότι' ἵνα μὴ 
ὑποστρέψας ἐν τῷ κελλίῳ αὐτοῦ ὥσπερ αἰχμάλωτος, δεηθῇ κόπου καὶ 
πολλῶν ἡμερῶν ἐλευθερῶσαι τὸν νοῦν ἀπὸ τῆς φαντασίας ἧς ἤκουσε καὶ 
ΟἹ novices. εἶδε. Ὅτε δὲ καί τις νεήλυς ἐν τῇ ἐγκλείστρᾳ παρακαλεῖ προσδεχθῆναι, 
χρὴ αὐτῷ πρῶτον ὑπαναγνωθῆναι τοὺς παρόντας κανόνας" καὶ εἰ μὴ ὑπισ- 7 4. 
χνῆται καὶ δύναται διάγειν κατὰ τὴν τούτων περίληψϊν, καλῶς καὶ δεχθήτω: 
εἰ δὲ σκάζει, ἀπόπεμπτος ἔστω: 


‘ The negative should be omitted. 


ΤΊ b. 


~ 


72 b. 


73 a. 


74 a. 
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Περὶ δεομένῶν ἐν τῇ ἐξωτέρᾳ πυλῇ. 

Τοὺς ἐν τῇ ἐξωτέρᾳ πύλῃ ἀφικνουμένους, καὶ δεομένους τι τῶν avay- 
καίων εὖ ποιεῖν τὸ κατὰ δύναμιν ἐπαινῶ καὶ προτρέπομαι: γυναιξὶν δὲ οὐδα- 
μῶς, καθὼς καὶ ἐν τῷ τέσσαρες καὶ δεκάτῳ κεφαλαίῳ τῆς διατάξεώς μου 
ἐπετειλάμην. Τὸ γὰρ γύναιξιν παρεδρεύειν τῇ πυλῇ καὶ τῷ δρυφάκτῳ, καὶ 
Aixvors ὀφθαλμοῖς ἴσω περισκοπεῖν, ἄσεμνον καὶ σφαλερόν. ᾿Αγαπᾷ μὲν γὰρ 
ἐλεημοσύνην ὁ Κυρίος, ὡς ἐλεήμων σφόδρα: ἀλλὰ καὶ μισεῖ ἐλεημοσύνην 
πρόξένον ἁμαρτίας" διὸ κἀγὼ ἐλεημοσύνην τοιαύτην θαρρηκῶς ἀπηγόρευσα. 


Περὶ τῶν ἐπιτιμίων καὶ τῶν ἐγκείστων. 


ἔδει μὲν γὰρ ἡμᾶς διὰ τοὺς μέλλοντας “icws παραβαίνειν ὀρῆσαι καὶ 

τα ἐπιτίμια, κατὰ τὸ ἔθος τῶν πάλαι κανόνων. ᾿Ἑκὼν δὲ τοῦτο παρῆκα' 
- ν ‘ , a “ , 

τοῦτο μὲν ἄνεπαχθὴς τοὺς κανόνας ποιούμενος" τοῦτο δὲ, iva μὴ βίᾳ ἀλλὰ 
γνώμῃ αὐθερέτῳ τηρούμενοι, φανῶσιν οἱ τηροῦντες ἀξιεπαινέστεροι" ὅτι ὃς 
φυλάσσει ἐντολὴν, φησὶ, τηρεῖ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ. “Ὅμως ἐχέτωσαν μετὰ 
Θεὸν τὴν ἐξουσίαν οἱ κατα διαφόρους καιροῦς ἔγκλειστοι τοῦ μετρίως καὶ 

τὴ ρο ρο ρ 
φιλανθρώπως τοὺς παραβεβηκότας ἐπιτιμᾶν. Ὅιόν τι λέγω. ἔξω ἔμεινέ 

τις ἀνακριθήτω ἡ αἰτία" καὶ εἰμὲν εὔλογος συγγνωμονείσθω: eid’ ἀνεύλογος, 
ἐπιτιμάσθω προσφόρως. ἤλλλος δὲ στοργὴν ἔχων πρὸς κοσμικοῦς συγγενεῖς, 
καὶ παραινούμενος παρακούει, τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἀφοριζέσθω, καὶ τῆς τραπέζης 
ἀπηργέσθω, ἄχρις ἂν διορθωθή. Ὁμοίως καὶ ὁ τὸ ἀργύριον ἔχων, ἢ τὸ 
χαλκοῦν: ὁμοίως καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς κανῶσι καὶ παραβαίνουσι, εὐδιακρίτως 
ἐπιτιμᾶν: ἐπισκοπῶ σωτηρίας: ὅτου χάριν καὶ αὐτὸς τοὺςδε σὺν Θϑέῷ συνέ- 


ταξα τοὺς κανόνας. 


Περὶ ἀγάπης. 


Πλήρομα νόμου καὶ προφητῶν ἡ ἀγάπη" δὶ’ ἧς καὶ Θεὸς γενόμενος 


. ἄνθρωπος κατεδέξατο θάνατον. Καὶ μαθητείας σύνθημα τὴν ἀγαπὴν θεωτῆσας, 


Ἔν τοῦτο, φησί, γνώσονται πάντες ὅτι ἐμοὶ ἐστὲ μαθηταί, ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν ἀγάπην 
ἔχητε ἐν ἀλλήλοις: παρεικάζεται γὰρ ἡ ἔχθρα παναγρίῳ πελάγει" ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη 
πανευδίῳ λιμένει"" ἣν ὡς πανόλβιον χρῆμα καὶ βαλάντιον ἐν τῷ τῆς ψυχῆς 
κόλπῳ φέρειν ὑμᾶς ἐπεύχομαι, ἀδελφοὶ. ἵνα κατὰ τὴν θείαν ἐντολήν διώγεται 
ἐν εἰρήνῃ καὶ ἀγαπᾶτε ἀλλήλους. “Ὅτου χάριν κἀγὼ ὡς πάγχρυσον κλείδα 


' The dots placed over this numeral call attention to the fact that it should be ἐννέα καὶ δεκάτι. 

2 Prov. xix. 16. ὃς φυλάσσει ἐντολῆν, τηρεῖ τῆν ἑαυτοῦ ψυχήν. 

3 St. Mat. vii. 12; xxii. 37—39. Rom. xiii. 8—10. 

*St. John xiii. 35, Ἔν τούτῳ γνώσονται πάντες ὅτι ἐμοὶ μαθηταί στε, ἐὰν ἀγάπην ἔχητε iv 


ἀλλήλοις. 


Κανὼν In. 


Of beggars. 

Men begying at the 
outer gate may be 
relieved, not women 


Κανὼν 14, 


Of the punishments 
to be assigned to 
various offences. 


Κανὼν K. 


Of brotherly love 
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μετὰ σφραγίδος τιμίας, τέρμα κανόνων τέθηκα τὴν ἀγάπην, ἀποσφαλοῦσαν 
ἔξω τῷ ἐχθρῷ τῆς ἀγάπης: Ἣ δὲ πάντα νοῦν ὑπερέχουσα εἰρηναρχία 
Χριστοῦ βραβευθήτω ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις πάντων ὑμῶν, τῇ αὐτοῦ χάριτι, 


᾿Αμήν :— 


᾿Ανακεφαλαίωσις ἐστιχισμένη. Προσέχετε, ἀδελφοὶ, νόμους Θεοῦ, καθ᾽ ὅτι Τι ν. 


ἀπ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐλάλησα οὐδέν. 


A general summary. a. ᾿Αρετῶν εἰκόνισα σεπτὴν εἰκονα :--- 
β. Μέσων τῶν νυκτιῶν ψάλλειν ἔδωκα γνωμην :--- 
γ. Τρέχειν πρὸς ναὸν ἠρεθησα προθύμους :— 
ὃ. “Opov ἐθέμην παθοκτόνου νηστείας :---- 
ε. “Eupynxa μένειν ἔξω καὶ πόλλων κτίσιν: --- 
ς. Παίζειν μοναχοῖς φαῦλον, καὶ καλὸν κόπος :— 
ζ. Ὁ πληγεὶς ἁμαρτίᾳ θρηνεῖν ὀφείλει :— Τὸ ἃ. 
η. ‘Apaptia δουλοῦσθαι μοναχοῖς ξένον :--- 
θ. Λούματος δὲ καὶ κλίνης ἀποχῆς χρεῖα :--- 
u Μὴ σφαιτερίζειν ἀργύριον ἡ βρῶμα :--- 
ια. Λάθρα μὴ τρώγειν, καὶ τὰς κέλλας μαστεύειν :- - 
ιβ. Ευχαριστεῖν χρὴ οὐ γογγύζειν ἐν βρώσει :--- 
ly. Σεμνὸν ἡ ἐγκράτεια καὶ κοινὸν ἔργον :— 
18. Στοργῆ συγγενῶν στρέφη καρδίαν κόσμῳ :--- 
le. ἹἹματισμὸς εὐπρεπὴς σύνθυμα τύφου. 75 b. 
Ις. Πολυανδρίας φάυλου κρεῖττον ὀλίγοι. 
If. Καλὸν tov? φεύγειν βλαπτικὰς πανηγύρεις. 
In. Καλὸν ἐλεεῖν ἐν οἷς οὐ παρεῖ βλάβη. 
10. Χρὴ τῷ ἐγκλείστῳ ἐπιτιμᾶν συμπαθῶς, 
Κ. Χρηστῶν κορωνὶς τῶ τῆς ἀγάπης κτῆμα. 
Φυλάξη Θεὸς τοὶς φυλάσσουσι ταῦτα 
ἄγείρον ζωὴν εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ᾿Αμὴν. 
‘Aro τῶν ἐπιτόμων τοῦ μεγάλου Βασιλείου κανόνων ἐκλογὴ ὠφέλημος τοῖς τί a, 
βουλομένοις κανόνες 18. 
α. 
Of being privy to the ‘O συνεγνοκὼς ἀδελφῷ ἐκ μοναστηρίου φυγὴν μελετόντα, καὶ συνομιλήσας 
συνευδοκήσει αὐτῳ, καὶ μὴ προσαγγείλει TO Ta κατ᾽ αὐτόν, ἀφοριζέσθω éBbo- 


μάδα μίαν. 


' Phil. iv. 7. Col. iii. 15. ro (?). 
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ΔΑ. 
Ei τις παρὰ γνώμην τοῦ προέστῶτος ἐξέλθη τοῦ μοναστηρίου, μὴ μετ᾽ Of leaving the ᾿ 


- - ΄ ν monastery withont 
εὐχῆς και προτροπῆς TOU ηγουμενου, AKOLYWYNTOS ἔστω. permi sion 


Ύ. 


Ei τις συνδιάξει μετά τινος ἐπὶ τὸ ἀναχώρησαι του μοναστηρίου, ἔστω Of plotting to leas 
the mouastery 


ἀκοινώνητος. 
ὃ. 
16} Ei τις γνῶ ἀδελφὸν λάθρα ὑποχωρῆσαι τῆς μονῆς καὶ μὴ μηνύσει τῷ Of failing to give 
~ > information of a 
Appa, ἀφοριζέσθω. brother deserting the 
monastery 
i €. 


Ei τις εὑρεθῆ πρός twa γράφων, ἢ δεχόμενος γράμμα χωρὶς τοῦ 'ABBa, OF writing or 
-σθ receiving a letter 
αφοριζεσθω. without leave 


φ. 


Εἴ τις εὑρεθῇ ἐν νυκτὶ ἰδιάζων μετά τινος, αφοριζεσθω. Of spending the 
night in company. 


Ei τις ὑγιαίνων κοιμᾶται, ψαλλούσης τῆς ἐκκλησίας, ἔστω ἀφορισμένος. on sleeping during 
e divine office. 


η. 
i τις λυπὴν ἔχων μετὰ ἀδέλφου, καὶ μέλλων κοινωνῆσαι πρὸ τοῦ διαλλα- “VE reconciliation 
Εἴ τις λυπὴν ἔχων per έλφου, καὶ μέ si “ia hefore Communion 


γεῖν μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἀφοριζέσθω. 


θ. 
Εἴ τις ἐκδικήσει τινα περὶ σφάλματος παιδευθέντα, αφοριζεσθω. Of taking private 
vengeance. 
77 a. Εἴ τις χωρὶς προσταγῆς ἔξω δίδωσιν τι ἢ λαμβάνων, ἀφοριζέσθω. Θὲ givingor receiving 
anything without 
Ia. ve 


Ei τις πρός τινα στέλλει εὐλογίαν, ἢ παρά τινος δέχεται Tapa γνωμὴν Of sending or 
, receiving the eulogia 
τοῦ ᾿Αββᾶ, γένεσθω ἀπὸ εὐλογίας. without leave. 


1.8. 
Ei τις δὲ γένηται ἀπὸ εὐλογίας καὶ λυπηθεὶς οὐ καταδέξεται, ἀφοριζέσθω Of refusing to take ' 


the enlogia when 


ἑβδομάδα μίαν. offered. 


Αὕτη οὖν ἡ δωδεκὰς τῶν κανόνων ἐκ τῶν Tov θεοσόφον καὶ μεγάλου φωστῆ.- 
pos καὶ πατρὸς ἡμῶν Βασιλείου συλλεχθῆσα κανόνων ὡς ἤδυσμα θεῖον. προσε- 
τέθη τοῖς ἡμετέροις, πρὸς διακόσμησιν ἔνθεον" καθ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τὸ ἔλαττον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
κρεΐττονος κατακοσμεῖται' ναὶ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς κόσμισιν καὶ σωτηρίαν ᾿ 


VOL. XLVII. F 


77 b. 


| 
| 

: | 
ξ 

ταὶ 


Ketter thons on death 


The brethren are not 
to mourn the death of 
Neophytus imme. 
liately. 


Directions as to his 
tuneral. 
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ψυχῶν αἰρουμένων φυλάσσειν ἐντολὰς σωτηρίους" διότι ὃς φυλάσσει ἐντολὴν, 
φησιν ὁ σοφός, τηρεῖ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ψυχήν ὁ δέ παραβαίνων γνωσθησεται. Ti 
νωσθήσεται; δηλον ὅτι γνωσθήσεται ὡς ἐκούσιος παραβάτης καὶ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ 


σωτηρίας καταφρονῶν. 


Elta καὶ περὶ λύσεως ἀφορισμένων αἰτίσης και ὑπόμνησις 
Νεοῴφυτου πρεσβυτερου μονάχου καὶ ἐγκλείστου πρὸς τοὺς ἐν τῇ βασιλιδι 
τῶν πόλεων. χρυσοστομή τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς ὑπόμνησις περὶ ἐν . . 
(ἐλλειπει). 


Cuap. XXIV. (κδ.)--- Περὶ τῆς ἴδιας ἀποβιώσεως, καὶ περὶ τῆς πρεσ- 78 a. 
βυτέρας ἐγκλείστρας, καὶ τοῦ τάφου" καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν καὶ 
εὐχῆς τελευταίας. ᾿Ευλόγει Πατέρ. 


Ὦ τοῦ παραδόξου θαύματος" μάλιστα δὲ, ὦ τοῦ παραδόξου θάνατος, φάναι 
οἰκειότερον. καθότι καὶ ταῦτα, ὁ θάνατος διαδέχεται, ὥστε Kav χιλίων ἐτῶν. 
Shane τις περιόδον, ὡς ἡμέρα ἡ χθὲς αὐτῷ καταφαίνεται: κἂν πάσης γῆς καὶ 7% b. 
θαλάσσης κρατήσειεν, ἐκ τῆς ἀπείρου ἐκείνης καὶ πολλῆς δεσποτείας μιᾶς καὶ 
povns opyvias ἐν ἢ ἐσωρεύθη δεσπότης εὑρίσκεται, ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔγωγε πλατυτέρως 
περὶ τούτων φιλοσοφεῖν οὐκ ἀνέχομαι" ἀλλά γε βραχοτελῆ τινὰ περὶ δυσμῶν 
ἡμετέρων διαλαβών: καταυνάσω * τοῦ δρόμου. 

Elye οὖν ἄξιος εὑρεθῶ ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ὥρᾳ κληθῆναι πρὸς Θεόν, ἐπειδὴ πάντες 7y 4. 
μὲν θνήσκουσι νεύσει Θεοῦ οὐ πάντες δὲ καλοῦνται ἀνελθεῖν πρὸς Θεόν. Πῶς 
γὰρ οἱ ἐν ἀσεβείᾳ καὶ ἀκαθαρσία καὶ πλεονεξίᾳ τὸν ἅπαντα βίον αὐτῶν περι- 
νοστήσαντες πρὸς Θεὸν τὸν ὑπερώγιον ἀπελεύσονται: οὐδὲ μία γὰρ κοινωνία 
σκότους μετὰ φωτός. Ὅτε γὰρ θνήσκουσι θεομάχοι βασιλεῖς τυράννοι καὶ 
ξένοι Θεοῦ, μὴ θεὸς καλεῖ αὐτοὺς πρὸς αὐτον ; καὶ οὐχὶ μᾶλλον ἔρεϊ, ᾿Αρθήτω ὁ τὸ b. 
ἀσεβὴς iva μὴ ἴδη τὴν δόξαν Κυρίου ; ᾿Αλλά γε καὶ περὶ τούτων πλείονα λέγειν 
οὐ βούλομαι, ἀλλ᾽ εἴγε, ὡς προέφην, ἄξιος εὑρεθῶ κληθῆναι πρὸς Θεὸν καὶ 
Κύριον ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστόν, μὴ με, ἀδελφοὶ ἐπικλαύσετε ἀμέτρως, κάθοτι 
καὶ πάσης θνητῆς φύσεως ξένον τι ἐφωράθη οὐδέν, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα, εὐξάμενοι τὰ 
εἰκότα ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, καὶ δοξάσαντες τὸν πανοικτίρμονα καὶ τὰς ἐξ ἔθους ὠδὰς ἀνα- ὅθα. 
πέμψαντες αὐτῶ, κατακρύψατέ μου τὸ ταπείνον λείψανον ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐν τῷ κρημνῷ 
τῆς ἐγκλείστρας ἐλάξευνα τάφῳ, ἀμφιάσαντες αὐτὸ ἃ ἐγὼ ἔνησα νεκροτάφια ῥάκη 
προὸ χρόνων ἱκανῶν, καὶ ἀπεθέμην αὔτα ἐν γλωσσοκόμῳ πευκίνῆ καὶ Sp’ 


"Ὃς φυλάσσει. . ψυχὴν, ὁ δὲ καταφρονῶν τῶν ἑαυτοῦ ὁζῶν ἀπολεῖται. Prov. xix. 10. 


κατανύσω. 


[κεδρένῳ 


80 b. 


31: 


- 


ΜΙ", 


82 a. 


82 hb, 
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Kai κυπαρισσίνω. “Ουτω δὲ τοῦτο κηδεῦσαντες ἐλέει Θεοῦ καὶ llatpos, ἕστω 
σὺν αὐτῳ καὶ ἡ χάρις τοῦ μονογενοῦς αὐτὸν “Tiod τοῦ ἀγαπητοῦ, τοῦ δι᾿ ἡμᾶς 
ἑκουσίως παθόντος, καὶ ταφέντος, καὶ ἀναστάντος τριημέρου δυνάμει θεότητος 
αὐτοῦ: καὶ ἡ μεγαλοδωρὲα τοῦ παναγίου καὶ ζωαρχικοῦ [Πνεύματος σὺν τῇ 
ψυχῆ" διασώζουσα τοῦτο ἡ τρισαγία θεότης εἰς ὕμνον αὐτῆς καὶ δόξαν, πρεσ- 
είαις τῆς πανάγνου Θεοτοκοῦ, καὶ τοῦ πανσέπτου σταυροῦ καὶ πάντων τῶν 
ἁγίων. 

Χαλάσαντες δὲ τὸν τοῖχον τοῦ τὰἄφου πρὸς εἰσέλευσιν τοῦ κιβοτίου, 


- καὶ μέλλοντες αὐτὸν πάλιν αὐτὸν ἀνακτΐσσι, μὴ ἐάσητε πάλιν θυρίδιον κατὰ 


τὸ πρότερον, ἀλλὰ παντελῶς αὐτὸ κατακλείσατε" καὶ ἔξωθεν ὅπου τὸ θυρίδιον 
προῆν, ἰστορήσατε εἰκόνα ὅταν ὁ Κύριος ὑμῖν κατὰ διάνοιαν δῷ" καὶ οὕτως 
τὸν τύπον οἰκοδομήσατε, ὡς πολλοὺς τῶν ξένων ἀγνοεῖν ὅτι τάφος ἔνδον ἀπο- 
- . ‘ , ‘ ΄ “ - 

κεῖται. Ἢ δὲ τοιαύτη κατάκλεισις μὴ ἔστω εἰς λύπην ὑμῶν, μὴ δὲ Tapa- 
κούσητε, ἵνα μὴ τῷ τῆς παρακοῆς ἐγκλήματι περιπέσητε; ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἵνα 
τὸν τῆς ὑπακοῆς μισθὸν ὑμῖν πρυτανεύσαι Κύριος. Διότι, ὥσπερ ἔτι περίων 
τὸ σωμάτιον τοῦτο ὡς δῶρον Θεοῦ τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἠσπάζετο, οὕτω καὶ ἀποβι- 
οὺς προείλετο ταύτην κρατεῖν, μεχρι καὶ τῆς κοινῆς ἀναστάσεως, ὅτε πάντες οἱ 
ἐν τοῖς μνημείοις ἀκούσονται τῆς φωνῆς τοῦ Ὑιοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ οἱ ἀκούσοντες 
ζήσονται, καὶ ἐγερθήσονται εἰς ἀπάντησιν καὶ προσκύνησιν αὐτοῦ. Trap 
δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοὶ, ὅτε ἡ πρεσβυτέρα καὶ πρωτοκάθεδρος αὕτη 
ἐγκλείστρα, διὰ τὰς ἁγίας ἐν αὐτῇ καὶ σεπτὰς ἰστορηθείσας εἰκόνας evKTN- 
ρίου ἁγίου μέτρον διασώζη" διὸ καὶ ἅπαξ καὶ δὶς ὀρμήσαντες τινὲς ἐν αὐτῇ 

καθεσθήναι, οὐκ ἴσχυσαν. "Ἐμοὶ yap δοκεῖ ὅτι καὶ ἔτι οὐδεὶς δυνηθῆ ἐν αὐτῇ 

Lod ‘ hd ΄ ΄ - , ,’ὔ e , 
καθεσθῆναι" εἰ γὰρ ὁ Κύριος ἑτέρως πῶς αὐτὴν ἐταμειεύσατο, τὶς ὁ ἀντιλέγειν 
δυνάμενος; “Ex δέ τις αὐθάδης ὡς εἰς κοινὸν κελλίον ἁπλῶς ἐν avTH καθεσ- 
θῆναι θελήσειεν, τοῦτο ἀνόσιον καὶ εἰδεχθές, καὶ ἐχθρὸς αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ 
αὐτεπίβουλος φοραθήσεται :— 


᾿Ευχή τελευταία ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν :— 


ὋὉ δὲ Θεὸς καὶ Πατὴρ, ὁ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς αὐτοῦ ὑιοῦ τοῦ ἀγαπητοῦ» 
καὶ Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν Ἰήσου Χριστοῦ, κάλεσας ἡμᾶς εἰς τὴν αἰώνιον αὐτοῦ 
βασιλείαν καὶ δόξαν στρηρῆξαι καὶ καταρτῆσαι πάντας ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοὶ, εἰς 
τὸ πανάγιον καὶ σωτήριον θέλημα αὐτοῦ, καὶ πρυτανεύσῃ ἀφέσιν ἁμαρτιῶν, 
πρεσβείαις τῆς παναμώμου Θεοτοκοῦ, καὶ τοῦ πανσέπτου σταυροῦ, καὶ πάντων 


τῶν ᾿Αγίων. ᾿Αμήν. 


Ε 2 


A final prayer. 


| 
| | 

| 

Ϊ 
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Νεοφυτου πρεσβυτερου μοναχοῦ καὶ ἐγκλείστου. 
53 ἃ. 


Ι y tor of ΄ - a ΄ 2 ΄ 
a sera Νεοφύτου ἐγκλεῖστου τίς δε τῆς βίβλου προτάξασα χεὶρ ἐπεσφράγισεν 
ἤδη, τεθεκὼς ὡς ἑρκίον, σφέτερον γράμμα. 


Colophon Ἢ παροῦσα σὺν Θεῷ τυπική μου διαθήκη διὰ τεσσάρων καὶ εἴκοσι κεφα- 


λαίων ἐγράφη διὰ χειρὸς εὐτελοῦς Βασιλείου ιἑρέως διδασκάλου, καὶ ταβουλλα- 
ρίου τῶν ταβουλλαρίων τῆς ἁγιωτάτης ἐπισκοπῆς Πάφου, του υἱοῦ του Κατη- 
χητοῦ, μηνὶ Maiw θ ᾿Ινδικτιῶνος B τῷ ς Ψ κ β ἔτει." 


' Subtract 5508, the Constantinopolitan era, from 6722, and the result is A.D. 1214. 
FINIS. 


The next page [f. 834], otherwise blank, exhibits three faded 
scribblings in different handwritings and different shades of ink. 
They are the several entries of persons who have read the book 
through, and wish to make others aware of the fact. 


(1) . - * 


(2) Μνήσθητι, Κύριε, του δουλου σου Κυρίλλω 
ἱεροδιακόνου ταυτὴην βιβλον avayvws ews τελος. 


(3) Μνησθητι Κύριε τῆς ψυχῆς τοῦ δοῦλου σου 
δουλου ἱερομοναχου την αὐτὴν διαθηκην'" 
αναγνοὺς ews τέλος. Εἰδὸν τὰ εν αὐτη 
ὅρισμενα μέγα στενάξας καὶ ἀνοιμωξας πικρὸς ὅτι ανάξιος εἰμὶ, 
* * * 


Portions of Pss. exxxvii. and cxxxix. occupy ff. 844d. 85ad. 


Mr. David Laing (p. 1) died soon after this communication to 
the Society. The MS, with others passed under his will to the 
University of Edinburgh.—H. S. ΔΙ. 


On the “ Description of Cyprus” by Neophytus, and the Condition of the 
Island in his time. By Epwts Fresurre.p, Esq. 


Read April 11, 1878. 


The communication made by Mr. Warren upon the subject of the manuscript 
of Neophytus induces me to say a few words upon the other extant document of 
the same person, published by Cotelerius in his Evclesie Grece Mounumenta, 
Vol, 2, to which Mr. Warren in his paper refers, as also to the other interesting 
records respecting Cyprus and the condition of the island at the date at which 
Neophytus wrote. The first is Neophytus’ own account of the condition of 
Cyprus, and he calls it “the description given by Neophytus, the priest and 
cloistered monk, of the misfortunes of the Island of Cyprus.’ (Neodvrov Πρεσβυ- 
Tépov μοναχοῦ καὶ ἐγκλείστου περὶ τῶν κατὰ χώραν Κύπρον σκαϊων.) 

He states that the miserable condition of Cyprus had lasted for twelve years ; 
and, in reference to his after expressed hatred of the Westerns, it is curious 
that he seems to date it from the taking of Jerusalem by the impious Saladin, 
and the taking of Cyprus by the rebel Isaac Comnenus, from which time, he says, 
the whole place was given up to wars and seditions. He says, “" behold the life- 
giving sepulcbre of our Lord and the whole of the Holy Land were delivered on 
account of our sins into the hands of the Mussulman dogs.” He says that the 
kings of Germany and of England, and indeed almost all the nations, were 
moved to go to Jerusalem, but they did not succeed in doing anything there, 
‘for it did not please Divine Providence to turn the dogs out that the wolves 
might get in.”* He then describes the circumstances which led to the revolt of 
Isaac Comnenus, and to the misery that the country suffered from this usurpa- 
tion—the numbers of people that, giving up all their possessions, left the island, 
and how those who could not do so were thrown into prison. Then follows a 


* οὐζὲ γὰρ ηὐζόκησεν ἡ πρόνοια κύνας ἐξεώσαι καὶ λυκόες ἀντεισάξαι, 


--- 
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description of England. Neophytus says that “the Kingdom of England lies 
away in the north far from the Roman empire, from which country a cloud of 
Englishmen, with their king, coming in large ships, which are called νάκκας, 
journeyed to Jerusalem.” He says that ‘the German Emperor, with 900,000 
men, as they say, also went to Jerusalem, and that his army was destroyed on 
the road by hunger and thirst, and that he himself was drowned in a certain 
river. But the Englishman, wretched man that he was," passing by Cyprus, found 
that island, as it were, a nursing mother, and, if indeed this good fortune had 
not happened to him, he perhaps would have been in like case with the German.” 
“And now,” he says, “ I will tell you in what way Cyprus was taken.” He 
then proceeds to state that the rebel Isaac had occupied the Island for seven 
years, and had afflicted the inhabitants with every sort of oppression, seizing 
their goods, and in fact behaving in such a manner that all were in straits, and 
glad of any way to escape him, and so that, when this Englishman came into 
Cyprus, immediately everybody rushed to him, and the Emperor, being deserted 
by his people, gave himself up to the English. The Englishman bound him with 
iron chains, took away his treasure, most atrociously spoiled the country, and 
then sailed off to Jerusalem; but he took Isaac with him, and left him bound 
with iron chains in the castle of Markappos. Neophytus then proceeds, ‘ but 
this miserable wretch (meaning thereby Richard Cceur de Lion ), although he did 
nothing against Saladin, a man just as bad as himself,” he was able to accomplish 
this much—that he sold the Island of Cyprus for 200,000 pounds of gold to the 
Latins, from which,” says Neophytus, “there was a great deal of lamentation 
and intolerable smoke, as I said before, which came to us from the north.” 

It will appear from this statement that Neophytus was not favourably impressed 
with our Richard Coeur de Lion. He begins by calling him a “ wolf;” he calls 
him a “ wretched man,” and at last he calls him by a word which is, I believe, the 
strongest that a monk is allowed to use to a fellow monk as a term of abuse, viz., 
“ ddurnpwos,” miserable or abandoned wretch ;” and moreover, having previously 
called Saladin “a dog,” he says that Richard was just his match. King Richard, 
it appears, occupied the island in the year 1191-1192. I should judge, therefore, 
that this account was written about the year 1197, as Neophytus speaks of the 
twelve years’ misery that the island had suffered, and speaks of it as having 
commenced with the irruption into Cyprus of the rebel Isaac Comnenus, who, he 
says, reigned for seven years. 


ὁ πανάθλιος. κατὰ ζὲ τοῦ ὁμοίου dure Σαλαχαντίνου ἀνύσας μηζὲν ὁ ἀλιτήριος. 
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There are two letters in the same volume addressed by Germanus, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, to the Cypriots. In the first he refers to the fact that a 
Neophytus was then Archbishop of Cyprus, that he had been driven away from 
his throne, and a foreigner had been put in. It also elsewhere appears that he 
had been driven out of the island. In the account given by Neophytus there are 
one or two matters which are of interest. In the first place it is always satis- 
factory to see ourselves as others see us, and it is particularly so to have a 
description of the typical English King from one of those whom he so gloriously, 
as we call it, conquered, scandalously plundered the Greek calls it. It is also 
interesting to observe that Neophytus, who lived at the time, speaks without 
doubt of the fact that King Richard had bound the Emperor Isaac with iron 
chains, and this he mentions twice. He prudently passes over altogether the 
reason of King Richard’s attack upon the island, and would leave it to be 
supposed that he put in on account of stress of weather. From other sources we 
know that King Richard’s attack was caused by the fact that two of his ships 
which had put in through stress of weather were seized by the so-called Emperor 
of Cyprus. Fabyan, in his Cronycle, gives this account under the year 1192: 
“Τὴ thys tyme also the kynge of Cyprys hadde taken two shyppes of kynge 
Rycharde, and denyed the deiyuery of theym. wherfore the sayde Rycharde 
entryd the land of Cypris makynge therin sharpe warre & chasyd so the kynge 
from cytye to cytye, that lastely he yelded hym unto kyng Rycharde uppon 
condyeyon that he shulde not be throwen in bondes of iron, wherof kynge 
Rycharde in kepynge of hys promyses caste hym in bondes of syluer. when 
Kynge Rycharde hadde dwellyd thereuppon two monethes, and hadde takyn his 
pleasure of that countrey, and taken amendes at his owne wyll for his shyppes, 
then he departed from the sayde yle of Cypris, and sayled towarde Acon or 
Acris.” Here, you will ebserve, it is stated that King Richard took Cyprus in 
order to revenge the capture of two of his ships, and it is also stated, in direct 
contradiction to Neophytus, that King Richard bound Isaae in bonds of silver, 
and I see that historians have followed this account. The taking of Cyprus was 
one of the reasons alleged by the King of France for his breaking with Richard 
at a later period. 

The following is the substance of what Fabyan says upon this: ‘ Of this 
variance between these two Kings of England and France divers manners are 
shown, for Polycronyca saith that it began by reason that King Richard denied 


4 Edit, 1533, vol. ii. f. iiii. Ὁ, 
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unto King Philip half of his winnings in Cyprus, according to the covenants 
between them at Turon. On the other hand the French Chronicle layeth great 
default unto King Richard, saying in seditious and vile words that King 
Richard falsely broke his appointments and kept no promise that by him was 
made; moreover, the said Chronicle saith that he sold the Island of Cyprus 
unto the Templars for 30,000 marks, and after took it again from them by 
strength, and delivered it unto Guy de Lusignan, that was the last King of 
Jerusalem.” But perhaps the most interesting paragraph in the account to an 
Englishman is that in which Neophytus gives a description of the arrival of the 
King in what he calls “ νάκκας." From the way in which this word is writteu 
it is manifest that Neophytus intended to describe a foreign word, and I have no 
doubt that the word he thought he was giving is the word which we now call 
“ smacks,” but which in Old English was “snacks.” This is interesting as 
showing that in the time of King Richard his army was transported to the Holy 
Land in smacks. Neophytus, if he followed political events, must have been not 
displeased to hear that the King who sold his island was in turn himself sold. 
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Il.—Architectural History of St. Hugh’s Choir in Lincoln Cathedral. 
By Joux Henry Parker, C.B. Hon. M.A. Oxon. F.S.A. 


Read June 12, 1873. 


ΟΝ a former occasion * I traced the history of St. Hugh from his birth in his 
father’s castle at Avalon, on the borders of Savoy, and a few miles from Grenoble, 
then in the kingdom of Burgundy, to his death and burial in his choir at Lincoln, 
then just completed, and, as he died in the year 1200, this marks an important 
turning-point in the history of architecture, as many authors have observed. 

My object now is to demonstrate how much of that beautiful work really is 
of the time of St. Hugh, that is, of the end of the twelfth century. This had long 
been a puzzle to me; ever since I heard Professor Willis’s lecture upon it in the 
year 1548 it has been a constant subject of study to me, and I have been many 
times to Lincoln for the purpose of examining this question more thoroughly. 
The truth began to dawn upon me several years ago, when I took Mr. Orlando 
Jewitt there to make me an archzeological plan of the cathedral and drawings of 
some of the details; but it was not until the year 1572 that I was able fully and 
completely to solve the mystery. Having obtained the kind and cordial permis- 
sion of the Dean to examine every part of the building, and to make use of the 
clerk of the works for measurements, and plans, and drawings, and with the help 
also of the precentor, who had himself long and carefully studied the history of 
the building, I then clearly ascertained that all the vaults are insertions of 
subsequent periods, and that the original building had a timber roof only and flat 
wooden ceiling, similar to that which remains at Peterborough. The portion 
of the cathedral consists of the choir, which is always called St. Hugh’s Choir, 
to distinguish it from the presbytery to the east of it, which is of a later period, 
but which some might be ‘disposed to call the choir, and many have called it 
the Angels’ Choir from the large number of figures of angels used as corbels for 
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the vaulting shafts. To St. Hugh’s Choir belong the aisles to it and the 
smaller or eastern transept, with the apsidal chapels on the eastern side of that, 
also two bays on each side of the chancel-arch in the great transept ; but the 
walls of the eastern side of that transept only—the two ends with the wheel- 
windows and the western walls of the transept—are of later periods. The original 
work had thin walls only, with flat buttresses on the outside, and one of the 
elegant wall arcades on the lower part of the inside, making the wall still 
thinner. When the vaults were added it was found necessary to make the walls 
thicker, and this was done by a casing on the inside; but the builders being 
unwilling to conceal the beautiful wall arcade made another similar to it in the 
lower part of the new inner wall, exactly like the earlier one, against which it is 
built, but in such a manner as not to conceal it. This arrangement is proved by 
a flat vertical joint up the middle of the wall, which the clerk of the works dis- 
covered by accident whilst making his plans and taking his measurements for 
me; not content with this, when the vaults were inserted the architect also 
placed vaulting-shafts to help to carry those of the aisles, and these descend to the 
ground. This accounts for the three shafts one in front of the other, which have so 
long becn a puzzle to architects and to students of architectural history. ‘The walls 
were further strengthened by solid square buttresses built up against the flat ones ; 
these now strong buttresses receive and support the thrust of the vault of the 
choir, which is carried over the aisle by flying buttresses, with circular openings 
over the vault of the aisle, built against the original flat buttress of the inner 
wall, which had been sufficient to carry the wooden roof, but would not have 
carried the vault. 

Over the vault of the eastern transept in the west wall of the southern side 
are what appear to be the heads of lancet-windows in what are called the pockets 
of the vaults. But these are really the heads of lancet-shaped panels between 
the windows, the wall being so thin that these pointed arches of the panel go 
quite through the wall and appear on the inner side. Against these panels 
flying buttresses are placed to carry the vaults: these abut against the wall 
and are not bonded into it, clearly showing these to be additions after the wall 
was built, and thus clearly showing also that the vault has been introduced 
since the wall was built, and those windows and panels made in it; and, as their 
heads extend above the level of the vault, it is also clear that there was originally 
a flat ceiling, and that the vault was introduced at a considerably lower level. 
The original great timber external roof must have also been preserved when the 
vaults were introduced, and this accounts for the irregular horizontal moulding 
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along the centre of the choir. At the north end of the great transept, also, the 
vault cuts off nearly half of the fine wheel-window, and a special and rather 
awkward arrangement is obliged to be made in the end bay, carrying the vault 
up by a curved line to avoid its blocking up the wheel-window entirely ; it now 
only does so when seen from a distance, as from the southern part of the transept. 
The south wheel-window is of a later period, and made after the vault had been 
inserted ; there was, therefore, no need for the same arrangement at that end. 

In the chapter-house, also, the vault has been inserted in the same manner 
at a subsequent period, and the enormous flying buttresses on the exterior are 
built up against the wall to resist the thrust of the vault, but are not bonded 
into it. In the cloisters, it will be remembered, the wooden groined vault still 
remains; this, therefore, belongs to quite the beginning cf the thirteenth 
century, and it has been observed that in the springing-stones of this wooden 
vault the principle of the English fan-tracery vaulting may be traced at that 
early period, which was afterwards developed into the magnificent fan-tracery 
vaults of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster. This fan-tracery vaulting, in which every 
stone is cut to fit its place, is peculiarly English ; it is never found in continental 
architecture ; it is one of the glories of the English style, and the early origin of 
this principle is one of the proofs of the English origin of Gothic architecture. 


After the above paper was read the Author made the following additions 
thereto :— 

The architectural history of Lincoln Cathedral is a subject of so much 
importance for the general history of architecture that it is very desirable to 
have it thoroughly investigated. It has interested me very much for the last 
thirty years. I have been there several times to examine it, and last year I had 
the honour of reading to our Society the substance of the conclusions at which I 
had arrived, illustrated by an excellent series of plans and drawings. These 
conclusions I found were much doubted by some well-informed persons, 
especially by my friend Sir George Gilbert Scott, one of the highest living 
authorities on such a subject. I therefore persuaded him to go to Lincoln 
with me on our way to the great Yorkshire meeting of the Royal Archzeological 
Institute, and we also persuaded Mr. Pearson, the architect of the cathedral, to 
meet us there. We spent the day (18th July, 1874) in examining all parts 
of the building, with the help also of the clerk of the works and of the precentor 
of the cathedral, who is well acquainted with its history. 

G2 
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The decision of Sir Gilbert is, that I have a very strong case, but that he 
cannot quite go all the way with me. He thinks that the original design 
included the vaulting of the aisles (although that part of it was not carried out 
at once), and owing to the novelty of the work the design of the architect was 
not thoroughly understood by the workmen employed. From this cause the 
two arcades are clumsily put together, but that they were part of the original 
design is shown in the setting out of the pillars and the vaulting-shafts. 
The carving may hare been done in the quarries (to save carriage), and put 
together clumsily, so that one part conceals another, which could not have 
been intended. My view is, that there was a change of plan during the pro- 
gress of the work. It is certain, as he admits, that the outer wall of St. 
Hugh’s Choir, with the beautiful wall-arcade in it, is very thin, and was built 
for convenience before the inner wall with the second wall-arcade in it, which 
is evidently built up against it. This is especially plain at the south-east 
corner of the aisle, where it joins on to the lavatory in the small eastern transept." 
Here there is a very clumsy junction of these two walls, and at this point the 
Norman billet ornament is used in the ribs of the vaulting, both in the lavatory 
and in that bay of the aisle which joins on to it. Sir Gilbert admits also that 
the smail buttresses on the outside of the wall are additions to carry the ribs of 
the vault, the wall not being strong enough; but that the two walls, separated by 
a straight vertical joint, extend only up to the horizontal string under the aisle 
windows, or about twelve feet from the ground. Above that line the stones pass 
through the wall as usual. The flying buttresses over the aisle, to carry the 
central vault, he admits to be also clearly additions, and the vault over the wide 
central space of St. Hugh’s Choir proper he considers to be later than the 
vault of the eastern transept, which is part of St. Hugh’s work; but he thinks 
that there may have been a vault before, and that it has only been rebuilt after 
the fall of the central tower, or about 1250. The smaller eastern transept is 
part of St. Hugh’s work, and three of its four apsidal chapels are original, the 
fourth, the northern one, having been rebuilt on a different plan, The old Lady 
Chapel has been destroyed, and its foundations are now visible near the chapter- 
house. The vaults of the chapter-house he considers to be original, but not so 
early as the time of St. Hugh, and the buttresses are clearly additions. The 
architect had not allowed sufficiently for the side-thrust of the vaults, and the 
buttresses were very soon added. The round window at the end of the large 


* See Plan (at pt. A) and Plate of this angle. 
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north transept is not of the time of St. Hugh, but is about 1220, and the vault of 
this transept is later than this window, and after the fall of the central tower. 

On the whole, the points on which we differ in opinion are very slight, and Sir 
Gilbert supports my views in all the most essential points, which are important 
for the general history of architecture, as I have said. We establish these points : 
that the work of the time of St. Hugh, a.p. 1192-1200, is pure early-English 
Gothic, and it is the earliest building of that style in the world. The French 
have nothing so early, not even in the royal domain, which is usually cried up as 
the district of the earliest Gothic in the world. ‘The best-informed French 
archeologists admit that they have nothing of the character of Lincoln for 
twenty or thirty years after the time of St. Hugh. I have demonstrated that this 
great bishop did not bring a French architect with him, and was not an architect 
himself, but employed the natives of the country, and the style is that of Lincoln- 
shire and part of Yorkshire at the end of the twelfth century, or just before the 
year 1200. 

The arches of the central tower of the smal! church of Clee, at the mouth of 
the Humber, dedicated by St. Hugh, 1192, the year the cathedral was commenced, 
should be compared with it, and will be found to be almost equally advanced in 
style. The remainder of the church is not of that period; the nave is Norman, 


about a century earlier, the choir and transepts are resforations of the time of 


Queen Victoria, and, though very cleverly done, they can be no authority on any 
question of architectural history. 


I subjoin the notes of the subject made by Sir Gilbert Scott on the 18th and 
24th July, 1874. 
Nores on LincoLty CATHEDRAL. 


July 18th, 1874.—Met Mr. Parker and Mr. Pearson, with Mr. Precentor Vena- 
bles, at Lincoln, to inquire into some questions respecting Bishop Hugh’s work. 

Mr. Parker had suggested as follows :— 

Ist. That the double arcading beneath windows of aisles indicated an addition 
(of some 9 inches) to the thickness of the walls, and that the aisles had not 
been intended to be vaulted. 

2nd. That the vaulting of the choir was a later addition, and had not at 
first been intended. 

3rd. That both the cross arches between the vaulting and the roof of the 
aisles, and also the flying buttresses, were later additions. 

After a very careful examination of all points, Mr. Pearson and [ agreed that— 
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I. Though the two areadings are distinct, and are irregularly arranged, and 
consequently present quite a medley of perplexities, they were still 9 part of the 
original design : for, 

1. Their separation clearly does not go beyond, or even quite reach, the string 
beneath the sills. 

2. If an alteration, it would throw out the setting-out of the responds and 
piers, which it does not do. 

3. It would imply that the walls were at first unusually thin. 

4, In one place, much concealed from view, both inner and outer arcades are 
left unmoulded, showing a coincidence of intention in the workers of each. 

5. The intention of vaulting the aisles is shown by the existence of a fully- 
developed triforium. 

The irregularities, which are very great and perplexing, we attributed to the 
workmen not fully understanding the intentions of the master mason as to how 
the two arcades were to come together; and their separate existence we attri- 
buted to this, however rude, being the easiest mode of working them. 

N.B.—This arrangement—with Bishop Hugh’s work—terminates about the 
middle of the eastern aisle of the great transept. 

Il. We agreed that the vaulting of the choir is of subsequent date, but were 
convinced that it was not only always intended but had in all probability been 
erected; though it was afterwards damaged by the fall of the central tower, and 
consequently reconstructed. 

We were of opinion that the vaulting of the eastern transepts (excepting the 
southern bay of the southern transept) is original. 

III. We came to the conclusion that the cross-arches, between vaulting and 
roofs of aisles, were prepared for and intended from the first, but not erected 
till somewhat later, and then of a reduced thickness. 

We also agreed that the flying buttresses and the upper parts of buttresses 
connected with them are subsequent additions. 

We further found that the small thin buttresses in centres of aisle-bays are 
subsequent but very early additions, owing to the pressure of the intermediate 
ribs being found to be insufficiently resisted. So far as Bishop Hugh’s work 
extends they abut against and conceal a central shaft; but, as soon as we pass 
beyond Bishop Hugh’s work (in aisle-wall of great transept), they are original, 
and the work is specially designed to make room for them by placing a shaft 
on either side of them, showing that the knowledge of the necessity for and the 
introduction of these buttresses dates earlier than the continuation of the work 
into the great transept. 
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A doubt arose as to whether the greater buttresses of aisles had not been 
enlarged in projection, but this appearance seemed on closer examination to arise 
from extensive repairs in modern times obliterating the details of the lower 
parts of these buttresses. 

N.B.—All these matters result from examination of the northern side, near 
the cloisters. 

We were of opinion that it was first intended to erect a tower at each termi- 
nation of the eastern transept, but that that to the north had been simply 
discontinued at the height of the transept-walls, and a gable erected; while 
towards the south not only was this done but the walls and arches of the 
intended tower within the transept had been taken down, and the whole of what 
would be thereby exposed to view internally had been transformed into rich 
architecture at, probably, about the date of the nave. 

We found also that the great corner-piers of both the eastern transepts had 
been reconstructed to a considerable height by the builders of the eastern part of 
the church, and that many other minor alterations had been, from time to time, 
effected in the earlier work, among which was the shortening and corbelling of 
the vaulting-shafts of the choir, which originally rose from the floor, and whose 
sub-bases still exist beneath the floors of stalls. 

July 24th.—I may mention that Mr. Parker’s two leading questions were— 
1. Whether the aisles were from the first intended to be vaulted? 2. Whether 
the same was the case with the central space ? 

On the first question I see no room for doubt. My argument from the 
existence of a triforium, it is true, is not absolutely conclusive, as Mr. Parker 
says there may have been a level timber floor and ceiling intended. Ido not 
remember having seen in any English church such a finish to an aisle having a 
triforium over it; but the strongest argument is, that, in churches of the higher 
class, aisles had always been vaulted from Edward the Confessof’s church at 
Westminster downwards, and to suppose St. Hugh to have thought of omitting 
so usual a feature would be to attribute to him strangely retrogressive intentions. 

As to the central space, many churches no doubt continued to leave it 
unvaulted ; but at St. Cross, at Canterbury (choir), at Durham (I think), and 
no doubt elsewhere, the central space had been already (in this country) vaulted 
with stone, and St. Hugh’s great work may be supposed to be on the very crest 
of the wave of progression, and accordingly we find its transept to have been 
vaulted and its choir designed in strict conformity with it. 
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Postscript, DATED Dec. 8TH, 1880. 


During the interval which has occurred since my paper was placed before the 
Society, Sir Gilbert Scott, whose careful examination of the cathedral, with the 
assistance of Mr. Pearson, and their joint remarks upon the subject for my paper, 
form an important part of it, has died; but this only, perhaps, makes the more 
importance attach to his remarks. It appears to me that this examination by 
two of the most eminent architects of the day practically confirms the truth 
of my view, although they seem to differ from it. They acknowledge that the 
outer wall of St. Hugh's Choir, with the beautiful arcade at the foot of it, was 
built first, and that an inner wall was built up against this with a similar arcade 
placed in front of the older one, arranged for better effect by placing the colon- 
nettes with the small arches alternately with the original ones, and that vaulting- 
shafts were placed at the angles to carry the vault of the aisle, which explains the 
three columns in arow that occur in several places. They also acknowledge that 
other buttresses with a bolder projection were built against the original flat 
Norman buttresses, and that this was done to support the arches across the aisle, 
which supported the thrust of the vault of the choir. They say that all these 
changes were made after the original walls were built to the height of ten feet 
from the ground, in consequence of the clerk of the works having misunderstood 
the very new and original plan of the architect. I had said that this was owing 
to a change of plan during the progress of the work, that it was originally in- 
tended to have had wooden roofs only both to the choir and the aisles, and that 
St. Hugh returned to Lincoln when they had got thus far, and insisted upon 
having stone vaults, to which he had been accustomed at Grenoble. 

The same thing had previously occurred at Witham”, where the parish church 
of the Carthusian monastery of St. Hugh still remains; and there also it had 
originally been built for a wooden roof, and, when St. Hugh insisted upon a stone 
vault, the walls were doubled in thickness to carry it, but in a rude and clumsy 
manner on the outside, not in the clever manner in which it is done at Lincoln on 
the inside. At Witham there is a doorway which goes only half through the 
present wall, and during the restoration of it the external facing of the original 
wal! was seen. Whether the change took place according to my ideas or was 
caused by the blunder of the clerk of the works according to the ideas of the 
architect, appears to me a very immaterial question—each may retain his own 
opinion on that subject ; the fact that such a change did take place, from whatever 
cause, is all that I consider of any importance. 

“ Somerset Arch, Soc. Proc. vol. xii. (1863), p. 35, vol. xxi. (1875), p. 90. 
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II1.—Injunctions of John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, to certain Monasteries in 
his Diocese. Communicated by Epwarp Peacock, Esq. P.S.A., in a Letter 


to C. Kyigut Watson, Esq. Secretary. 


Read February 13, 1579. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
31 December, 1878. 
Dear Mr. Watson, 

The accompanying documents, which have been transcribed from the register 
of John Longland, who was Bishop of Lincoln from 5 May 1521 until 7 May 1547," 
will not, I think, be without interest for some of our Fellows, throwing as they 
do a clear though but feeble light on the manner of life in certain monastic 
houses immediately before the Dissolution. In case you agree with me in this, 1 
shall be obliged to you if you will read them at any meeting of the Society when 
it may be convenient for you to do so. Iam indebted for the transcript from 
which my copy is taken to the Reverend A. R. Maddison, M.A., F.S.A. 


Believe me, dear Mr. Watson, most truly yours, 


PEACOCK. 


To C. Knight Watson, Esq. 
See. Soc. Ant. 


Elstow, Elnstow, or Helenstow, was a Benedictine nunnery near Bedford, 
founded in the reign of William I. by Judith, wife of Waltheof, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, our Lady, and Saint Helen. A 
very imperfect list of the abbesses of this house may be seen in the Monasticon.» 


® Le Neve and Hardy, Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 21. » iii, 411. 
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We find Elizabeth Starkey succeeding in 1529, and Elizabeth Boyvill in 1530. 
That Elizabeth Boyvill was the last head of this house seems certain from the 
fact that she was the person who surrendered it on the 27th August, 31 
Henry VIII., 1539, and her name as abbess occurs in the list of pensions. 
“ Dame Katheryne Wingate the ladye abbesse her chapleyn” was a nun in the 
house at the time of the Dissolution, and had a pension of 2/. 13s. 4d. granted 
to her.* 

Stodely or Studley, a Benedictine nunnery in the parish of Beckley, Oxford- 
shire, was founded in the reign of Henry II. by Bernard de Saint Walery in 
honour of our Lady.” There are no means of identifying the prioress to whom 
these injunctions were directed. Alice Whygill was elected to that post on the 
20th December 1529. Τῷ is not improbable that she may have been the person to 
whom they were addressed, and that Marten Whighill, who is described as not 
being a “ prouffitable seruante,” and putting the house in “many wayes to 
hinderaunce,” may have been a kinsman of hers. 

Nun Cottam, Cottum, Cotton, or Cotham, in Lincolnshire, in the parish of 
Keelby, not far from Grimsby, was founded in the reign of Henry I. or Stephen 
by Alan de Munceaux. Johanna Tompson, the last prioress, relatives of whom 
are mentioned in these injunctions, was the person to whom they were addressed. 
She had a pension of 6. after the Dissolution.“ We learn, by a letter from Dr. 
John London to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, that he took the surrender of 
this nunnery at about the same time with those of the Lincolnshire monastic 
houses of Kyme, Irford, Fosse, and Heynings. The custody of the house and 
records was given to a member of the Lincolnshire family of Skipwith.‘ 

Missenden Abbey was a house of Augustinian canons in Buckinghamshire, 
founded, as some say, by Sir William de Missenden in 1133, or, according to 
another authority, by one of the d’Oyley family. The former statement is in all 
probability the correct one." The date of these injunctions shows that they were 
addressed to the last abbot, John Otewell or Westwick, who succeeded on the 
death of John Fox in 1528, and who was pensioned after the Dissolution. It is 
a strong evidence of the decay of monastic discipline that an important house of 
a learned order like that of the Augustinians should have elected as its ruler a 


® Mon. iii. 415. Tbid, iv. 248. 
© vy. 675. 

“ Tho. Wright, ΙΑ, Suppression of the Monasteries (Camd. Soc.), 214. 

© Mon. Ang. vi. 547. Pro. Soc. Ant. 2nd Series, vi. 266. 
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man with whom it was necessary for his bishop to communicate in ‘our vulgare 
Englishe” on account of his ignorance. Otewell was probably one of those 
whose views were in accord with the teaching of the Reformers, for we learn from 
his will, dated 1558, referred to in the Monasticon, that he made his wife 
Margaret sole executrix, and left legacies to his son Samuel and his daughter 


Lettice. 


TO VLNESTOWE. ] 


John Longlond by the sufferaunce of god bishope of Lincoln to our wel- 
beloued susters in charite the abbesse and covent of Vinestowe of our dioces of 
lincoln sendeth greting grace and our blessing and forasmoche as in our ordynarye 
visitation of late exercised within that monasterye diuerse thinges appered and 
were detected worthy reformacon we therefore, for the honour of god, and redresse 
off the same and mayntenaunce of good religion ther, send to you thies Inunctons 
folowing whiche we will and commande you to kepe undre the paynes ensewing. 
ffirste forasmoche as the very ordre off sainct benedicte his rules ar nott ther 
obserued in keping the ffratrye att meale tymes, where the susters shuld be aswell 
fedde spiritually with holy scripture as bodyly with meate, butt customably 
they resorte to certayn places within the monasterye called the householdes, 
where moche insolncy is use contrarye to the good rules of the said religion by 
reason of resorte of seculars both men women and children, and many other 
inconvenyents hath thereby ensewed, In consideracon whereof and for that we 
will the said religion to prospere according unto the foundacon of the house, and 
the rules of the same, we inioyne and straytely commaunde undre the payne of 
disobedyence that ye lady abbesse and your successours see that noo suche house- 
holdes be then kepte frome hensforth butt oonly oon place which shalbe called 
the mysericorde where shalbe oon sadde lady of the eldest sorte ouersear and 
maistres to all the residue that thidre shall resorte, whiche in nombre shall nott 
passe fyve att the uttermoost, besides ther said ladye ouersear or maistres and 
those fyve wekely to chaunge and soo ......... all the covent have kepte the 
same, and they agen to begynne and the said gouernour and ouersear of them 
contynally to contynue in thatt roome by the space of oon quarter of a yere, and 
soo quarterly to chaunge att the nominacon and plesure of the ladye abbesse for 
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Ouer this itt is ordered undre the said payne and Iniunction that the ladye 
abbesse haue no moo susters from hensforth in hir householde butt oonly foure 
with: hir chapleyn and likewise wekely to chaunge till they haue goon by course 
thrugh the hole nomber off susters, and soo a3en to begynne and contynue. 

And we will and chardge undre lik payne that all the sayd ladyes bothe off 
the abbesse side and of the misericorde doo obserue and kepe the quere att matens, 
masse, and all other dyvyne seruice, as those that be called the cloystrers without 
ther be any lawfull impedyment, and that noo ladye of the said twoo places 
remayne longer in eny of the same, then halff houre after seven of the clock att 
night and that noo man, preeste ne other, come into the said place called the 
misericorde without speciall lycence of the lady abbesse for the tyme being, and 
yett thes to make noo long aboode nether ther to be without honest testymonye 
of his or ther honeste conuersacon, and this the lydye abbesse to see obserued 
and kepte undre the payne off contemte, and all the residue of the ladyes daily to 
sitt in the ffratrye according unto ther rules att ther meales. 

And forasmoche as the more secrete religious persones be kepte from the 
sight and visage of the world and straungers the more close and entyer ther 
mynd and deuocon shalbe unto god, we ordeyn and Inioyne to the lady abbesse 
that before the natiuyte of our lorde next ensewing she cause a doore with twoo 
leves to be made and sett upp att the lower ende off the quere, and that doore to 
be fyve foote in hight att the leaste, and contynually to stand shitt the tymes off 
dyvyne seruice excepte itt be att comming in or out off eny off the ladyes and 
mynystres off the said churche. 

And under lik payne as is afore we chardge the said ladye abbesse that she 
cause the doore betwene the covent and the parishe churche contynually to be 
shitt unles itt be oonly the tymes of dyvyne service, and likewise she cause the 
cloistre door towardes the outtward court to be continually shitt unles itt be att 
suche tymes as eny necessaryes for the covent shalbe brought in or borne out att 
the same, and that she suffre noo other back doures to be opened butt upon 
necessarye grett and urgent causes by her approved. 

Also we Injoyne to the said ladye abbesse that suche reparacons as be neces- 
sarye in and upon the buildinges within the said monasterye, and other houses, 
tenements and fearmes thereto belonging, be suffycyently doon and made within 
the space of oon yere immedyately after the date of thies iniuncons. 

Moreover forasmoche as the ladye abbesse and covent of that house be all oon 
religious bodye unite by the profession and rules of holy sainct benedicte, and is 
nott conuenyent ne religious to be disseuerd or separate, we will and Inioyne 
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that frome hensforth noon of the said abbesse seruauntes nor no other seculer 
person or persones what soeuer he or they be, goo in eny procession before the 
said abbesse betwene hir and hir said covent undre payne of excommunycacon, 
and that the ladye abbesse ne noon of hir successours hereafter be ladde by the 
arme or otherwise in eny procession ther as in tymes paste hath been used 
undre the same payne. 

Also we will command and inioyne to dame Katheryne Wingate the said 
ladye abbesse her chapleyn undre payne of contempte that nightly she rise and 
be att matens within the said mon. with her other religious susters ther and 
that from hensforth she do nott suppe ne breke her faste in the buttry of the 
said abbesse, nether with the stuard nor eny other seculer person or persones 
undre the said payne and likeuise we Inioyne to all them that hereafter shalbe 
in the said office or roome of the ladye abbesse her chapellyn undre the payne 
aboue expressed. 

Ouer this we ordeyne and by way of Iniuncon commande undre payne off 
disobedyence from hensforth that noo ladye ne eny religious suster within the 
said monasterye presume to were ther apparells upon ther hedes undre suche lay 
fashion as they haue now off late doon with cornered crests nether undre such 
manour of hight shewing ther forehedes moore like lay people then religious, 
butt that they use them without suche crestes or secular fashions, and off a lower 
sorte and that ther vayle come as lowe as ther yye ledes, and soo contynually to 
use the same unles itt be at suche tymes as they shalbe occupied in eny handy 
crafte labour, att whiche tymes itt shalbe lefull for them to turne upp the said 
vayle for the tyme of suche occupacon. And undre like payne inioyne that noon 
of the said religious susters doo use or were here after eny such voyded shoys, 
nether crested as they have of late ther used butt that they be of suche honeste 
fashion as other religious places both use, and that ther gownes and kyrtells be 
closse afore and nott soo depe voyded att the breste and noo more to use rede 
stomachers but other sadder colers in the same. In witenes whereof hereunto 
we haue putte our seale. Geven att our manor off Wooborn the first daye off 
October in the yere of our lord god a thousand fyve hundrede and thirty, and 
undre payne of contempte chardge you ladye abbesse and your successours that 
ye and everye of them oones in euery moneth doo rede or cause to be redde this 
our iniuncons openly in the chaptour house before all the ladyes, that ye and 
they may the better remembere the observances of your holy religion. 
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INIUNCIONES PRIORATUS DE STUDLEY. 


Ffirste we inioyne undre payne of the lawe that euery nunne and mynchin * of 
this house doo kepe and obserue ther deuyne seruice according unto ther rules 
with humble deuocon, and that euery nunne immedyately after that compleyn 
is ended doo repaire together into the dortor” and ther to remayne till mattens 
tyme and likewise after males into ther dortor and nott to goo out of the same 
till pryme tyme without speciall licence axid and obteigned of ther president, 
and the president not to be to light to graunt suche lycence unles itt be upon 
grete consideracon, as she will make answere therunto. 

We inioyne also to you ladye priores to prouide for a sufficient ordinall within 
this yere whereby the ladyes may be more ripe and redy in the seruice of god 
and with the better deuocon to sing or say the same, and chardge you undre payne 
of disobedyence that frome hensforthe ye give noo more licence, ne suffre eny of 
your susters to be godmother unto eny child nither at the christening nother 
at the confirmacon, and undre like payne chardge you nott to be godmother to 
eny child in christening nor confirmacon. 

Item we inioyne you undre payne of the lawe that ye lycence not eny of 
your ladyes to passe out of the precinte of your mon. to visite ther kynsfolks or 
frendes, onles it be for ther comforte in tyme of ther sikenes, and yett nott than 
onlesse itt shall seme to you ladye priores to be behouefull and necessarye seing 
that undre suche pretence moche insolency haue been used in religion. We will 
also that ye suffre not eny your suster ladyes to comen with eny straunger within 
your monasterye or without excepte itt be in presence of some other sadd ladye of 
your house that soo oon may be testymonye of the conuersacon and liffe of another. 

And forasmache as it apperithe that your monasterge is in grete dette, 
and muste bestowe lardge money upon suche reparacons as are to be doon upon 
your churche, quere, dortor and other places whiche ar in grete decaye, we inioyne 
and chardge you lady priores under payne of contempte, that ye frome hensforth 
make noo graunt of fee, corrody’, or other to eny person or persones under covent 
seale or otherwise without our speciall licence obteigned, and to bring your said 
house a3en into prosperous estate wee doo councill and aduertise you all to be con- 
tented to lyue under a scarcer manour for a tyme then ye haue doon in tymes past, 


* This word commonly means nun, A.-S. Minicen. Here, however, it probably signifies a lay sister. 
» Dormitory. 
¢ « Corodie is an allowance of meate, bread, drinke, money, cloathing, lodging, and such like things 


necessarie for substance,”"—Les Termes de la Ley, 1624, f. 102. 
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that soo ye may the rather be brought a3en into wealthynes, and farther aduerty3e 
you nott to ouer chardge your selues with so many seruants, and those that you 
doo kepe to be of honeste conuersacon, true and iuste in ther labour, and foras- 
moche as itt doth appere by detecon that Marten Whighill is not prouffitable 
seruante to your house but putteth the same many wayes to hinderaunce, we 
chardge you to avoyde him out of your seruice and no longer ther to ....... 
and likewise chardge you to see or cause your susters when they ar syke and 
diseased to be honestly kepte and to haue holsome meates and drinks and other 
necessaryes to sike folkes belonging, likewise at all other seasons to see they 
haue holsome meates and drinks. And that ye cause your cloistre doore to be 
contynually lokked onles itt be att suche necessarye tymes as of congruens itt 
must of necessite stand open, and that you susters sitt att the leaste thre dayes 
in the weke att ther meales in the refectory, and that ye augment your nombre 
of ladyes within this yere. 

Ffurthermore we doo inioyne and command undre payne of contempte that 
euery laudye and nunne within this monasterye doo use and were ther vaile, thedge 
thereof to come as lowe as ther yye leddes. In all other thinges to use your 
selves according unto good and vertuous true religious women, wherein ye shall 
nott oonly please almighty god, butt also doo that shalbe to your grete meryte 
and heuenly rewarde, and chardge you ladye priores that thies our Iniuncons may 
be kepte in such place as euery of your susters may haue recourse unto them 
often to rede them whereby they may the better obserue and kepe them. 


INIUNCIONES MONASTERII DE Ncw CorraM. 


John Longlond by the sufferaunce of god Bushope of Lincoln to our welbeloued 
susters in christe the prioresse and covent of Nun Cottam of our dioces of Lincoln 
sendeth greting grace and blessing and forasmoche as in our ordynary visitacon 
of late exercysed within pat house dyuerse thinges apperyd and were detected 
worthy of reformacon we therefore for the honour of god and redresse of the 
same and mayntenaunce of good religion ther send to you theis Iniuncons folow- 
ing, whiche we will and comaund you to kepe undre the paynes ensewing. 

ffyrste forasmoche as all religion is grounded and ordeyned principally to 
honour aud serve god aswell by night as by daye and namely the dyuyne seruice 
in the quere to be honourably and treateably song and said, soo that by the 
hering of the same deuocon may encrease aswell in the singers and sayers as in 
the herers and for that itt doth appere by the detecons in myn ordynary visitacon 
that itt hath nott soo bene used with you, but doon with grete festinacon, haste 
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and without deuocon, contrarye to the good manner and ordre of religion: In 
consideracon of all thies premysses & for the more honour of god and encrease of 
vertue in religion I chardge you lady priores and all the ladyes susters of your 
monastery and your succours hereafter to come in the vertue of obedyence and 
the payne of contempte that from hensforth ye doo and cause to be doon all your 
dyvyne seruice to be treateably song undre sobre & deuoute manner with good 
pause and punctuation and without eny haste or festination And that ye kepe 
your due houres and tymes of your said dyvyne seruice with all other your 
obseruances and your ceremonyes as well in the cloistre chaptour house fratry 
and dorter as in the quere And that ye kepe fyrme love and charyte emong 
you, without whiche charyte noo vertue can prevaile no religion prosper nor be 
acceptable to almighty god, nor merytoryous to the doer. 

And chardge you lady priores ther sett in the roome as hede ruler and 
gouernour to use your self as a good modre lovingly, charitably and indifferently 
to all your susters and spirituall children and soo doing ye shall best please god 
and noryshe charyte emonge them And that ye give nott to light credence to 
euery tale, which light credence is the norysher of debate and waryaunce and 
likewise chardge you lady priores that ye suffre nomore hereafter eny lorde of 
mysrule* to be within your house, nouther to suffre hereafter eny suche dis- 
gysinge as in tymes past haue bene used in your monastery in nunnes apparell 
ne otherwise. And that frome hensforth ye do nomore burden ne chardge your 
house with suche a nombre of your kynnesfolks as ye haue in tymes past used. 
Your good mother itt is meate ye haue aboute you for your comforte and hirs 
bothe And oon or ij moo of suche your saddest kynnesfolke whome ye shall 
thynk mooste conuenyent but passe nott. 

And frome hensforth that ye suffre noon of your chapeleyns to haue in their 
keping eny keye of the churche or cloistre dores butt that the president of your 
religion or sextene kepe them and open and shitt the same dores att houres con- 
uenyent, that is to say vij of the clock in the morning. And after masse your 
churche dores to be shitt till evensong be doon and straight after euensong to 
shitt them for all night. 

And forasmoche as by your negligent sufferaunce dyuers of your susters hath 
wandred a brode in the world, some undre the pretense of pylgrymage, some to 
see ther frends, and otherwise wherehy hath growen many Inconuenyences 
insolent behauiours and moche slaunder aswell to your house as to those 
susters, as by the texte of my said visitation doth euydently appere, 


* See paper on this sport by William Bray, F.S.A. in Archeol. XVIII. 818—3835. 
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I chardge you lady priores therfore and all your successours that frome 
hensforthe ye neyther Jicence ne suffre eny your susters to goo out of your 
monastery without a grette urgent cause by you knowen and ij of your seniour 
susters approved afore your said licence soo given and that they tary nott out of 
the monastery in the nighte tyme; And to haue in company oon other wise, 
sobre and discrete suster, that soo the oon may testifye of the other honest con- 
uersacon and that hereafter ye nomore tak noo money nor other thing by waye of 
paction or covenante for receyving of eny nunne or nunnes in to the habytt. 
Ytt shalbe laufull for you to tak that ther frendes will give you of ther own free 
wills and deuocon, butt nott by the way of demaunde, pact nor covenaunte. 
And that ve see your susters to haue ther mete ἃ drynk holsome and honestly 
dressed. 

And that ye lady prioresse cause and compell all your susters (those oonly 
excepte that be seke) to kepe the quere and nomore to be absent as in tymes 
past they haue been wont to use, being content yf vj haue been present, the 
residue to goo att lybertie where they wold, some att thornton," some att 
Newsom,” some at hull some att other places att their pleasures, which is in the 
sight of good men abhomynable, high displeasur to god, rebuke shame and 
reproache to religion and due correction to be doon according unto your religion 
frome tyme to tyme. 

Also we chardge you lady prioresse undre payne of excommunicacon that ye 
from hensforth nomore suffre Sir John Warde, Sir Richard Caluerley, Sir William 
Johnson, nor parson. .... ne the parson of Skotton, ne Sir William Sele to 
come within the precincts of your monasterye, that if they by chaunce do 
vnwares to you that ye streight banishe them and suffre not theme ther to tary, 
nor noone of your susters to comune with them or eny of them. And that ye 
voide oute of your house Robert laurence and he nomore to resorte to the same. 
Ouer this I chardge you lady prioresse undre the said payne that ye yerely make 
your accompte openly and truely in your chaptour house afore the mooste parte 
and the senours of your susters that they may knowe frome yere to yere the state 
of said house, and that ye streight upon sight herof dymynishe the nombre of 
your seruants as well men as women, whiche excessyve nombre that ye kepe of 
them bothe is oon of the grette causes of your miserable pouertye, and that ye 
are nott hable to mayntene your household, nouther reparacons of tiie same by 


* Canonry of Augustinians at Thornton-upon-Humber. Mon. Ang. vi. 324. 
> Newhouse or Newsome, a Premonstratensian house near Thornton. Mon. Ang. vi. 865. 
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reason whereof all falleth to ruyne and extreme decaye. And therefore to kepe 
noo moo thenne shalbe iuged necessarye for your said house, and that ye suffre 
nott eny men children to be brought upp, nor taught within your monastery, nor 
to resorte to eny of your susters, nouther to lye within your monastery, nor eny 
person young ne old to lye within your dorter butt oonly religious women, And 
that euery suster doo lye alone according unto the lawes, And the doore of the 
said dorter nightly to be shite, and light nightly to brenne in the same. 

And forasmoche as graunting of corrodyes and lyveryes hath bene chargiouse 
burdynouse and greuouse unto your monastery, as itt apperithe by the graunte 
made to Agnes Mosse, Janett bynbrok, Elizabeth todde, and other whiche hath 
right soore hyndrede your place, In consideracon therof I charge you lady 
priores upon payne of contempte and of the lawe, that ye give noo moo lik 
graunts, and that ye joutt a way Elizabeth Todde hir seruant, and that ye give 
nomore soo lyberally the goods of your monastery as ye haue doon to your 
brother george thomson and your brodres children, with grasing of catell, occupy- 
ing your lands making of Irneworke to pleugh and carte, and other like, of yaur 
stuff and in your forge. And that fromehensforth ye suffre noo moo freers to 
serve within your monastery butt suche vertuous honest seculer preestes as my 
commissary doctor pryn* shall iuge mete for you And that ye latt nott your 
lands to ferme butt by the consent of the mooste parte of the seniours of your 
house, and nott beyond v yeres as ye will answere thereunto att your chardge 
and that Elizabeth todde haue noo kowe going nor other bestes within eny of 
your grownds, and he that shalbe your confessour oonly to be lycenced by myn 
officer in Lincolnshire. 

And forasmoche as ye haue in tymes past sold the goods of your house viz. a 
bolle ungilte playn with a couer, oon nutt gilte” with a couer, ij bolles white 


* Probably John Prynn, Sub-Dean and Treasurer of Lincoln and Prebendary of Ketton and Saint 
Martin’s.—Le Neve and Hardy, Fasti Eccl. Angl. vol. ii. pp. 40, 90, 158, 186. A brass to his memory 
formerly existed in Lincoln Cathedral, inseribed “ Hic jacet Johannes Prynn, utriusq. legis doctor, quondam 
sulxlecanus istius ecclesie, cathedralis Lincolnie, et canonicus residentiarius in eadem; qui obiit vieesimo 
nono die mensis Aprilis, anno Domini πη eceee? lviij®. Cujus anime propitietur Deus, amen, Expecto 
misericordiam tuam Domine,”—Mon. Inserns. in Lincoln Cath. in 1641, Coll. by Rob, Sanderson, 1851, 
p. 34. 

» A coeoa-nut mounted in silver, forming a cup. “ Four nuts with three covers” were preserved in 
the cathedral of Winchester at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries. —Mon. Ang. i. 203. “ One 


nut without a cover” was among the Abbot's plate at Peterborough at the same period.—Jbid. i. 367. “Δ 
nutte sylver and gylte with a cover xv. oz.” was kept at Sawtre Abbey, Hunts, 30th May, 28 Henry 
XLII, 239. 
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without couers oon Aguus of gold, oon bocle of gold, oon chalice, oon maser, and 
many other things, I chardge and commaunde you undfe payne of priuacon 
that ye noo moo sell plate nor Juells of your house fromehensforth without 
lycence of your ordinary. 

Item that ye cause your firmary, your chirche, and all other your houses that 
be in ruyne and dekaye within your monastery to be suffycyently repayred 
within this yere if itt possible may. And that suche obytts and chauntrys as your 
house is bounden to kepe, as the chauntry of Juliane gaunte, dame margaret 
ounby hir kynswoman and other be suffyeyeutly and accordingly mayntened, 
And suche porcions and dyuisions as haue be given heretofore emonge your 
susters be likewise obserued and employed emoyges them. 

And that ye cause the cloistre doores to be shite half houre before viij of the 
clock euery night att the uttermoste, and so to stand shitt and nott opened till 
vj of the clock in the mourning, and no seculer man to entre into the said cloistre 
without your especiall lycence, and that ye knowe them that soo shall entre. 

Item undre the payne of depriuacon I chardge you that frome hensforth ye 
graunte noo fees, pensions, nor corrodyes to eny person or persones for terme of 
liffe, nor perpetually undre your chaptour seale, nouther to latt your landes nor 
possessions to ferme above fyve yeres according to your othe given the tyme of 
your institucon without licence of your bushope for the tyme being, nouther to 
alienate your Juells moueable ne unmoueable without the said licence. 

Item I chardge you ladyes all undre payne of disobedyence and of the law 
that ye and euythe of you doo truely obserue your religion, serue god, kepe your 
dyvyne seruice deuoutely and all other rytes, obserunces and ceremonyes apper- 
teyning unto your said religion as well within the chirche, chapitour house fratry 
dortre, as cloistre, and that ye be obedyent in all lefull comaundements unto your 
lady priores, and obserue and kepe very charite emonges you, and to leve all 
discencon, rancor, malice and debate, and to unite your selves in god by clene, 
chaste, and religious lyving, and nomore to wander abrode in the countreth as ye 
haue used nouther by the pretence of pilgrimages, nor visitacon of your frendes, 
whereby moche slaunder hath risen to your house and many inconvenyences, and 
to occupye your selves whenne your seruice is doon in some good occupacons and 
labours, soo to avoide ydlenes the mother and norisher of all vice, and to flee all 
yll company, and noo suspecte persones to have eny resorte to you nor ye to them, 
and thus doing ye shall haue the blessing of god and myn. 

Item I will and commaund you lady prioresse that theis myn Iniuncons be 
euery monethe hereafter ones openly redde in your chapitour house in presence 
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of all your susters undre payne of excommunicacon And chardge you ladyes 
all by the vertue of your obedyence fromehensforth nomore to write eny lettre or 
lettres or cause eny to be writen or sent to eny person or persons without spetiall 
licence of the lady priores for the tyme being. And she to see the contents of 
the same afore. In witenes whereof hereunto we haue putt our seale, when 
att our manour of Wooborn the last daye of aprill in the yere of our lord god a 
thousand five hundrede and oon and thirty. 


[NJUNCTIONES MONASTERII DE MESSENDEN. 


John Longlond by the sufferance of god Bushope of Lincoln, to our wel- 
beloved brederen the abbott and covent of Messenden, of our dioces and iuris- 
dicon sendeth greting, grace and our blessing: and forasmoche that aswell in our 
late ordynery visitacion exercised by our commissary as in our special] visitacion 
also executed in our person in that monastery dyuerse thinges appered and were 
detected woorthy reformacion and punyshement. We therfore for the honour of 
God, redresse of the said myslaundre, welthe of that house and mayntenaunce of 
good relgion there, give unto you thies Iniunctions folowing whiche we will and 
straytely commaunde you undre the paynes ensewing to kepe, and for that ye be 
ignorant and have small understanding of laten we haue drawen our said 
Iniuncions in our vulgare Englishe tong to the entent ye shuld the better undre- 
stand and knoue them, and soo see them more surely observed and kepte in euery 
parte. Ffirste we Inioyne to the Abbott as was afore inioyned by our chancelour 
that thou see the seruice of god duely obserued and kepte by thy religiouse 
brederen and in the houres and tyme to the same lymited according unto the 
holy rules of saincte Augustyne And that they kepe ther daily chapiters 
according to the same And euery day ther to rede oon chapitre of Saincte 
Augustyn his rules, and ther sittinge in the cloistre att ther due houres for ther 
study and contemplacon upon payne of contempte. Item we Inioyne to the 
abbott to see doon or cause to be doon thy chanons to sitt in the fratry all tymes 
aswell out of Advent and lente as in advent and lente att ther refections and butt 
twoo att mose att seuerall tables. And att the same refections oon of the said 
bredren to rede openly in the pulpitt a lesson of holy scripture or some holy 
doctour expounding the same, and the president to begynne the said meales with 
grace and soo to ende the same. And that they come all to gydres to the said 
refections, and likewise after the said refections togedurs to the churche saying 
the psalmes, miserere and other customable prayers, and then to return in to the 
cloistre and ther sitt in contemplacon and study by the space of oon houre att the 
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leste ; the residue of the afternoon besides the tyme οἵ keping of the quere euery : 
Chanon to be occupied ether att his study in gramer ells to occupye them selfys : 
in writing, paynting, kerving or some other honest study crafte soo to avoide 
ydlenes whiche is the mother of all mischeff and occasion of the breche of good Ϊ 
religion. This sce to be doon undre payne of disobedyence as well of thy parte, 


ἢ if thou see itt nott doon as of the priores, that now is or hereafter shalbe. 

Item we Inioyne to the abbott undre payne afore rehersed, that thou cause 
and prepaire oon honest, sufficient lerned man in gramer before the feaste of the 
assumpcion of our lady next comyng to instructe and teiche thy chanons in ther | 
gramer, and that thou compell all the yong chanons and yong prestes to give 
t diligent attendaunce and study unto his said instruccons; and that they haue oon 

houre att ther booke before pryme and after ther chapitour an other houre, and 

after nonesand..... as the tyme shall give that they lose nott ther tyme. 

Item that thou undre like payne streight upon the sight herof do give chardge 
to the sextene of the churche that he continually kepe the doore shitt and lokked> 
that is betwene the body of the churche and the quere unles itt be att suche 
tymes us processions requireth to have them opened and then streight after the 
procession to locke the same ajen. Likewise the doore that goeth out of the Hi 
body of the churche in to the cloistre to be likewise locked excepte onely the 
foresaid procession tymes. And likewise the doore of our ladye chapell con- 
tinually to be shitt unles itt be att our lady masse tyme. 

Item we chardge the abbott and the priour and yo’ successours undre the payne 
of excommunicacon that noo chanon of your house nor other person kepe or haue 
in keping eny keye of eny of the cloistre doores, nouther of eny of the back doores 
going in to the feldes butt oonly thou abbott or priour and your successours and 
that the said back doores going in to the feldes be nott opened but onely att 
suche tymes as the covent shalbe licenced to goo into the feldes to sporte togydre 
and att ther return streight to shitt the same and soo to be kepte; and that ye 
cause newe good and sure lockes to be sett upon the said doores for itt is thought 
that dyuerse chanons of your house hath keyes fer the said lockes by reason 
whereof they goo out att ther libertye day and night, whereof moche slaunder hath 
of late risen to that monastery and religion. 

Item we chardge thabbot undre payne of disobedyence that thou streight upon 
the receite hereof then... . . oon sobre, sadde man of thy seruants to be porter | 
of the grete gates of the monastery entring into the litle courte, and diligently to 
kepe the same, and that thou or he suffre eny woomen to come within the said 
gates, not launder nor other; and that ne persone to goo out of the said gates 
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with eny dishes or other thing that should be detrymentouse or hurtefull unto 
that monastery and that they be nott opened in the mourninge butt att due 
houres & not so long to stand open at nightes. 

Item we Inioyne the abbott to repaire thy churche, cloistre, dorter, firmary and 
other buildinges belonging to thy said monastery and especially the belfray and 
within the monastery soo that itt may appere to us that the thing is in hand and 
to be doon with effecte and that euery place of thy said house be more honestly 
kept from filthe and stenche for the avviding of sekenes and other daungers that 
may therof ensewe. 

Item we Inioyne fo the abbott undre payne of the lawe that thou tak more 
diligent hede as thou art bounden to doo of thy self thy bredren and obseruances 
of religion, and also of the good ordre of all thy house and thinges apperteyning 
to the same, and that by thy negligence the said house fall not in dekaye as itt 
hath heretofore doon by the; and that thou be more ware in thy household 
keping, sparing some dishe from thyn own borde and likewise from thy chanons 
till tyme thou bring thy said house in state agayne as thou haste by thy negli- 
- gency brought itt in dekaye; And that thou frome hensforth nomore suffre thy 
kynnesfolke to hang upon the monasteryes chardge as they haue doon undre 
payne afore rehersed. 

Item that thou see better to the livelood of that house and to mak terries 
bookes and rentalls of the same that thy landes may be knowen and the sobrest 
chanons of thy house to haue knowlege therof, and thou from hensforth mak noo 
zraunts of porcions, pensions or fees undre thy covent seale or thy seale of office 
nouther by worde promyse or otherwise whereby thou shuldest bynde the or thy 
house to the payment of eny suche thinges; And that thou latt no more thy 
landes to ferme and lese from hensforth passing ix yeres. 

Item forasmoche as we finde detecte in our late visitacon kepte by our 
chauncellour that John Compton ruleth thabbott and that the abbott doth nott 
contrary hym in eny thing and that he cutteth down trees and woode of the 
monasteryes att his pleasur And that he ruleth the monasterye as he will and is 
nott prouflitable to the house butt puttith the same to grete chargies and 
enricheth hym self: I chardge and commaund thabbott undre payne of con- 
tempte that thou suffre the said John Compton noo more to occupye nor meddle 
with eny thing apperteyning to that monastery, till tyme itt may appere unto us 
by his auditt and accompte that he doth use hym self accordingly and uprightly 
in that behalf. 

Item we chardge the abbott undre payne of the lawe that thou frome hensforth 
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oones in the yere betwene the feaste of all halowen and Xpenmesse declare and 
showe openly in the chapitour house the state of the same house drawen out & 
written by some wise man that shall here the auditt; and that frome hens- 
forth thou mak of councill of the ouersight of thy lands oon or twayn of the 
wisest brederen of thy house that they may haue knowledge and experience of 
the said lands and that thou chardge nott thy house with soo many seruants as 
ther ar nowe but to avoide suche as may be best spared, till that house be more 
aforehande. 

Item that from hensforth undre the said payne thou suffre noon of thy chanons 
to come within the towne of what degree that he be, unles itt be the vicar for 
dischardge of his cure in visitacon or otherwise. 

Item we chardge the undre payne of excommunicacon from hensforth nott to 
suffre eny child seculer nouther to lye, nouther to be famylyar with eny of thy 
chanons, nouther to come within eny of ther cells or chambers offices or other ; 
nor in other secrete place with eny of them butt that they be diligently looked 
upon as well for ther bringing upp in vertue as in lernyng: And oon svbstanciall, 
honest, vertuouse man to haue the ouersight of the said seculer children for ther 
vertuous bringing upp and lerning, and nott to haue past the nombre of sixe to 
be within the said monastery: And noon of them to come within the cloistre 
unless itt be in procession tymes or doing some obseruances or seruice unto god. 

And forasmoche as we finde in our ordynary visitacion that thou prior art 
negligent in thyn office in looking upon thy bredren and remysse in correccion, 
nott regarding thobseruance of thy rules and good religion emong thy brederen, 
nouther of the ceremonyes nor other laudable customes of the said religion Butt 
doth suffre thy said brederen lasciuiously to lyve and to wandre abrode as well in 
the town as in the feldes both by day and by night, yee and alone to the grete 
slaunder and infamy of the hole habitt and place by reason of many other thy 
remisse dealinges and negligences I chardge the therfore and thy successors 
priours, undre extreme payne of the lawe that thou be more diligent frome 
hensforth in thy said office, and compell thy brederen to kepe within the said 
monastery and in noo wise to goo out of the same unles itt be in the sporting 
dayes, And then to goo aJl togidres having a president emonge them to see ther 
good rule and ordre and that they come nott within noo town nor village butt 
oonly in the feldes for ther recreacion, and this ther recreacion to be passe not 
twise in the weeke, att whiche tyme we will all to goo and come togydres euer in 
presence of the said president, And we commaund the priour and thy succes- 
sours undre lik payne to se all thinges as is here afore written concerning 
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religion and thordering of thy brederen keping of the doores and other thinges to 
them and religion belonging, well and substantially obserued and kepte according 
to theffecte of the same; that if eny abusions hereafter doo chaunce we shall nott 
oonly lay itt to the doers, butt also to the for thy negligent sufferaunce and 
punishe the same. 

Item we Inioyne the abbott and the priour under payne of excommunicacon 
that from hensforth ye suffre not eny of your brederen to vse or were eny garded 
or welted hose or stuffed codpese or Jerkyn or eny other shorte or courtely 
fashioned garment: but that ye see your said brederen doo vse ther apparell on 
euery parte religiously and that ther kirtells be from hensforth in length att the 
leste down to the ancle, or longer. 

Item that ye committe to prison Dom. John Slithurse and soo saffely kepe 
hym till ye knowe our further mynde for suche transgressions as he hath com- 
mytted. And that he haue noo office nor other rule within the house without 
speciall licence of your ordinary the bushope. 

Item we commaund the vicar and thy successours after thy business is doon 
concerning thy cures, that thou resorte to the quere and ther serue god with the 
other chanons vnles eny plage or other visitacions or busynes belonging to the 
same cure doo lett. 

Item we chardge thabbott and the priour and your successours abbotts and 
priours vndre payne of excommunicacon that ye cause theis our Iniuncions and 
every oone of them ones in euery moneth hereafter to be rede openly emonge all 
the brederen in the chapitour house where all that tyme we chardge thabbott to 
be present. In witenes of all theis premisses we haue subscribed our hand, putt 
to our seale xxvij" daye of June In the yere of our lord god a thousand fyve 
hundrede thirty and oon. 


‘ 


IV.—On the Constitutional History of the Bermudas, the oldest remaining ἢ 
British Plantation. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir ΦΟῊΝ Henry Lerroy, 0.B., Hl 


K.C.N.G., 


Read June 26th, 1879. 
Ἢ 


The Crown of England claimed in the sixteenth century, “by right of discovery 
and actual possession, taken on the part of Queen Elizabeth, by the deputies of 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” whatever lay to the north of the parallel of 32° on the 
American continent. The claim was limited in terms, perhaps, to the eastern or τ som. iH 
Atlantic shores: but the grants did not long stop there, for, so early as 1609, | 
when the width of the continent was scarcely known, they were made to extend ' 
across it “‘ from sea to sea,” and it was fiercely denied that Spain, which had | 
never planted a colony in that region, possessed prior or any rights there. 

How Sir Richard Greville, “ the valiant,” as he is fondly called, commissioned 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, discovered Wingandacoa in 1584, how it received the Smith. ) 
name of Virginia from the Queen herself, it is not necessary to relate; I will only 
trace in a few lines the course of events antecedent to the real plantation of any 
part of the magnificent endowment of a new world, bestowed, not by Papal 
decree, but by the destinies which rule nations, upon the English race, at that 
epoch. 

In 1585 Sir Walter Raleigh, under his vast Patents for “ discovering and | 
planting new lands and countries not actually possessed by any Christians,” sent Η 
tv Roanoke Island, now included in North Carolina, a colony of one hundred and 


* The writer was Governor of the Bermudas from 1471 to 1877, and published in the latter year his 
valuable Memorials of the Bermudas, in two volumes, 8vo. In the present communication he frequently | ; 
refers to his Memorials, without name, by numbers of volume and page. He also refers to ‘ Smith,” Ι 
“ Neill,” “5 B. Edwards,” and “ Sloane MS.,” being respectively Captain John Smith’s Generall Historie of ) 
Virginia, ο. edit. 1627 (which he has incorporated in his Memorials); Mr. E. D. Neill’s History of the ᾿ 
Virginia Company of London, Albany, N.Y., 1869; Edwards's History of the British Colonies in the Weat 
Indies ; and the Sloane MS. No. 750, in the British Museum, described in Ayscougli’s Catalogue, p. 
358.—H. S. M. 
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eight souls, all of whom were brought away by Sir Francis Drake within twelve 
months. A second attempt was made in 1586, when fifty men were landed at 
the same place. These were cut off by savages, and not one survived to tell 
the tale. Virginia, abandoned for the second time, relapsed into its primitive 
barbarism. 
So stood the enterprise for twenty years. In 1606 Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnell, who had already, in 1602, visited the northern parts, now Massachusetts 
but then covered by the comprehensive name of Virginia, prevailed upon a small 
body of his friends, one of whom was Captain John Smith, to revive the project 
of colonization, and by their great charge and industry, as he affirms, “ it came to 
be apprehended by certaine of the nobilitie, gentrie, and marchants,” and it is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that the most remarkable of ancient predictions then 
only received its fulfilment." 
The first Letters Patent of King James, dated 10th April, 1606, empowered 
Col Papers, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, the Reverend Richard Hakluyt, and divers 
ie others, to form themselves into a company, and to plant two several colonies 
“by the space of fifty miles of English statute measure, all alongst the coast of 
Virginia and America, towards the W. and S.W.” with a right over all islands 
within one hundred miles of the coast. One of these was to be established 
anywhere between the parallels of 34° and 41°, the other anywhere between 
38 and 45. Thus there was a space of 3° in width open to the settlement of 
either; but it was provided that the colony last planted should not approach 
within one hundred miles of any settlement of the other. 

The two colonies thus originated, which eventually became Virginia and New 
England, were rivals from the outset. Every one knows the commercial jealousy 
which then prevailed between the Thames aud West of England shipping ports. 
The Virginia Company was formed in London ; the other was formed by men of 
Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth ; the one strong in court influence, the other in the 
sturdy independence of the remote West; and the effects of this rivalry are 
plainly traceable throughout their subsequent history. The latter adventurers, 
however, did not carry out their scheme until 1620, and we are only concerned 
with the former. 

The third body of Virginian settlers reached their destination by way of the 
West Indies in April, 1607, landing at a point near the mouth of Chesapeake 


Col. Papers, 
pp. 23, 24. 


* Venient annis secula seris, Tethysque novos detegat orbes; 
Quibus oceanus vincula rerum | Nec sit terris ultima Thule.— 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, Seneca, Medea, Act II. 
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Bay, which they christened Cape Henry. In number and description they were 
as follows :— 


Governor 1 
Councillors 5 
Gentlemen ; 48 
Artisans 12 
Boys. ; ‘ 4 
Miscellaneous . : 18 

100 


The imperfect organization of the original company, and probably also the narrow 
restriction of its Patent, led to immediate steps to procure an extension of powers, 
which were successful. Fresh Letters Patent, dated 23rd May, 1609, authorised 
the adventurers to use the corporate name of ‘“‘The Treasurer and Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the City of London for the First Colony of Virginia,” 
and granted them the territory extending from the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, 
200 miles north and 200 south of “ Point Comfort,” (lat. 37°) from sea to sea; 
that is to say, from the 34th to the 40th parallel very nearly, together with all 
islands within 100 (200?) miles of the continent, as before. 

Again the spirit of acquisition was aroused by the glowing accounts brought 
home, towards the end of 1611, of the delicious climate, the soft beauty and the 
fabulous abundance of the Bermudas; and, when the Virginia Company disco- 
vered that these islands were not included within their limits, they applied for an 
extension of those limits. They were endowed by Letters Patent dated 12th 
March, 1611-12, with all islands within 300 leagues of the shore. 

The royal Letters Patent are explicit on this point :— 

** As wee are given to vnderstand that in those seas adioyning to the said 
coast of Virginia, and without the compasse of those two (sic) hundred miles by 
vs soe graunted vnto the said Tresorer and Company, as aforesaid, and yet not far 
distant from the said colony in Virginia, there are or may bee divers islands lying 
desolate and uninhabited, some of which are already made knowne and discovered 
by the industry, travell, and expenses of the said Company, and others also are 
supposed to bee and remaine as yet unknowne and undiscovered, all and euery of 
which it may importe the said Collony both in safety and policy of trade to popu- 
late and plant,” therefore, Xe. 

I have now shown how the Bermudas became a British Plantation. They were 
held in capite of the manor of East Greenwich, and to be governed by the law of 
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England.* It is due to the adventurers of those days to remind you that it was 
not only a delusive hope of sudden wealth which impelled them; noble aspirations 
for the greatness of England, dreams of diffusing the Gospel, hopes of amelior- 
ating the condition of their poorer fellow-countrymen, are constantly presenting 
themselves ; and these motives, in many at least, long preceded that passion for 
religious liberty which ultimately became the great motive force of the age, when 
“the king hearkened not unto the people, for the cause was of Gud.”” 

Before we come to the civil constitution of the Islands there is something still 
to be said of their history. 

On the 25th of November, 1612, the Virginia Company sold out their interest 
to an association chiefly composed of members of their own body for 2,000]. 
These new proprietors, on the 23rd of November, 1614, resigned the Islands to 
the Crown, and on the 29th of June, 1615, obtained Letters Patent incorporating 
them by the style and title of ‘The Governor and Company of the City of 
London for the Plantation of the Somer Islands,” with all the legal powers of the 
Virginia Company. 

I have to show you what those powers were. 

The Patent of 1615 last referred to provided that “all and every persons 
being our subjects, which shall go and inhabit within the said Somer Islands, 
and every of their children and posterity which shall happen to be born within 
the limits thereof, shall have and enjoy all liberties, franchises, and immunities 
of free denizens* and natural subjects within any of our dominions, to all intents 
and purposes as if they had been abiding and born in this our kingdom of 
England, or in any other of our dominions.” The wording seems to imply that 
they were to be on the footing of natural or born subjects, otherwise they might 
have been held incapable of holding “ any office of trust civil or military, or of 
receiving grants of lands and the like from the crown, or of being of either 
House of Parliament, or of the Privy Council,’ for in all these respects were 
denizens under disability ; but the humble status of the planters prevented any 
such questions arising. The phraseology was the same in the first Letters Patent 
of 1606. 

Being thus free denizens and natural subjects, the Company received “ full 
and absolute power and authority to convict, punish, pardon, govern, and rule,” 


® When the tenure of lands in England was of the Sovereign immediately, they were said to be holden 
in capite, or in chief, and de honore when, as in this case, they were held of the King as proprietor of the 
Manor of East Greenwich.—See Stephens’ Blackstone, i. 194. 


» 2 Chron. x. 15. 
© The term denizen properly applies to an alien made a British subject by letters patent, whose 


privileges were in many respects below those of a natural or born subject. 
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provided always “that their statutes, ordinances, and proceedings, as near as 1. %. 


conveniently might be, were agreeable to the laws, statutes, government, and 
policy of the realm of England.” I need hardly refer to the strict monopoly of 
both export and import trade conferred on the Company, the exclusion of persons 
addicted to the superstition of the church of Rome, or the liberty of proclaiming 
martial law; but there were two conditions of the Patent so completely set 
aside in practice that they deserve notice. The inhabitants were to be tax-free 
for seven years, and were to be free and discharged of and from all payment of 
subsidies and customs upon any importation of goods or merchandises of the said 
islands into the realm of England, except only five per cent. duty, for fourteen 
years more, and after the expiration of twenty-one years were to be charged only 
according to the books of rates and according to the ancient trade of merchants. 
The period takes us down to 1636, and long before this the new settlers were 
ground to the dust by exactions, until we find Governor Wood, in 1632, imploring 
one of his correspondents to “ vouchsafe the tasting of our poore Burmoodian 
Tobaco, which is two-pence worse than nothing the pound.” The inhabitants, in 
fact, had no remedy against the Company. “They cruelly oppresse us your 
poore subjects,” says the first petition to James I., which was within the seven 
years, ‘‘ by excessive rates of goods yearely sent over by them, and not suffered 
to be brought in by any others, valueing the native commodities at what 
height they please, being for the most part of such kinde of ware as lyeth 
on their hands in England and cannot be sould.” In fact, His Majesty at 
one time himself claimed by contract one-third of all the tobacco absolutely, 
and a duty of 6d. a pound (about twenty-five per cent.) upon the other two- 
thirds, which he made a merit of having reduced first to 12d. and then (1622) 
to 9d. a pound on the whole. The Company charged 1d. to 14d. for freight to 
London, and levied a further assessment of as much more. The article itself 
never brought the growers more than 2s, 6d. a pound, and very soon fell far 
below it. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that, if the colonists had in some sense 
representative institutions from the first, they were such as afforded no 
security against fiscal exactions; and, in this respect at least, the Parliament 
of England itself, under the first James and Charles, was in scarcely better 
position. 

Bermuda shares with Virginia the honour of the earliest possession of such 
institutions. The first general assembly for Virginia was held at Jamestown, 
Virginia, 30th July, 1619, and the first general assembly for Bermuda at St. George’s 
1st August, 1620; the latter even may be said to have won the race, for tlie first 
settlers of Bermuda had only landed eight years before, whereas it was twelve 
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years before Virginia reached the corresponding stage.* Familiar as we are now 
with colonial assemblies, they were then a great, a striking, and a pregnant 
novelty. The germs of self-government then sown were destined to bear a fruit : 
on the American continent; which goes far to establish the political sagacity of 

Neill, 185. King James, when he declared that “‘ the Virginia Company was a seminary for a 
seditious Parliament.” Nothing, however, can be further from sedition than the 
spirit of the first settlers, who turned to the Crown for protection. ‘ We are the 
King’s subjects and freemen,” say they, “ we will serve the King and obey and 
honour him. ‘The merchants’ slaves we will not be. It will never be well with 
us until we be given up unto the King.” 

There were two representations in this small community. Twice every year 
each tribe sent six men, chosen by themselves, to the General Sessions, and every 
alternate year they sent four men to the General Assembly ; it is difficult to say 
which of the two bodies had the more important influence. The General Assembly 

1. 209, 5 140. had “the making of Laws and Orders for the particular necessities and occasions 
of the Islands,” but upon the grand jury devolved the tremendous power of pre- 
sentment without indictment for any matters or offences within their own know- 
ledge or observation ; and it is easy to see what an opening for scandal and petty 
persecution was afforded by it. In the very earliest presentment found, that of 
1618, we find a widow presented by name on suspicion of incontinence ; William 
Pollard, gent., for that he doth not forbear to use himself unreverently in the 
church, and contrary to religion and the discipline of the Church of England hath 
refused or neglected to receive the Holy Communion; certain churchwardens for 

1. 132. not providing communion wine; a married couple for not living together according 
to the ordinance of God; two men for playing unlawful games; and other such 
like disorders. ‘These presentments were no laughing matter, for thirty lashes at 
the church-door frequently followed. The assizes were rarely intermitted, but the 
assemblies were held very irregularly, seldom oftener than once in three years, 
and none at all from 1673 to 1683. ‘I tell thee, Middleton,” said one of these 
parochial inquisitors when threatened with exposure for some of his own delin- 
quenvies, “if thou doest reveal it I will make thee an example to all the men in 
the land, for I am a juryman, and so am like to be, and my word will be taken 
before thine, for the governor loves me well, and promises to send letters by me 
into Ireland and to do me what good he can.” 

Sloane MS. The first Assembly was composed of— 

The Governor, 
The Council, 


1. 364. (1626.) 


® The respective dates of first settlement are: Virginia, 29th April, 1607, Bermuda, 11th July, 1612. 
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The Bailiffs of the Tribes, 

Two sufficient Burgesses out of every Tribe, chosen by voices, 
A Secretary, who was ex officio Speaker, 

A Clerk to record the Acts. 

The bailiffs were tribal officers chosen for two years by a select vestry of twenty 
persons in each tribe, nominated by the governor and council “in the nature,” 
says Smith, “of deputy-lieutenants, for to them are all precepts and warrants 
directed; they perform also the duties of justices of peace within their limits.” 
This organization did not last long. By the Constitution of 1622 two ‘‘overseers” 
were substituted for the two bailiffs, one of whom was of the council, and then 
the number of burgesses was increased to four for every tribe. Looking to the 
very small extent and limited population of the tribes, it will be seen that here 
was, in fact, laid the foundation of that singular fondness for over-representation 
which marks the Bermudians to the present day.* The order of this Assembly was 
carefully prescribed by Captain Nathaniel Butler, the Governor, and was as 
follows: — 

“The first day after a sermon in the morning the burgesses, the secretarie, 
and the clercke are to be sworn, and the whole company to be called over by the 
secretarye, and so to take theire places in the house, the council sitting next the 
gouernor, and the rest as they come. This done, the gouernor breiflie declareth 
the order, the dignitie, and the benefitt of the Assemblie, giving instructions * * * 
and so the assemblie riseth for that day, for they sitt only in the mornings, the 
afternoons being bestowed either in consultation with the gouernor in his private 
house, or vpon some perticular Committees, to frame business against the next 
morninge. 

“‘ Att the next meeting of the Assemblie the secretary reads distinetlie such 
Bills as be propounded, w™ being once read, whosoever wills riseth up and 
speaketh, either with it or against it. 

‘In which accon this order is to be observed. He that entendeth to speake is 
to stande vp (unless it be the gouernor) bareheaded, whereby it is discovered that 
he hath a meaning to speake. 

“Τῇ more stand vp than one, then he that is judged to rise first is first heard. 

“ Kuerie man is to direct his speech to the secretarie, and to be hard out 
without interruption. 

“6 that hath once spoken to a Bill, thoughe he be presently answered and 
confuted, may not reply that daye, so that none may speake twice to one Bill in 
one daye; and this is to avoide ouermuche disputes and mis-spending of time. 


4. In 1877, 501 white, and 210 coloured voters returned 36 members. 
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In speaking against any man’s speeche, the party spoken against is not personally 
to be named, to avoid heate of contention and the giving of distastes. 

“* Noe reviling or nipping wordes are to be vsed vpon any accasion whatsoeuer. 

** All Bills are to be read three severall daies once (and but once): they come 
to the concluding of them by voices; that so in the meane tyme they may 
advisedlic be examyned and euery man haue space to deliberate, and soe accept 
or reject them when they are to be putt to voices. 

“ After a Bill is read three seuerall daies and sufficiently disputed vpon, the 
secretary is to demaunde whether it shall be putt to voices or noe; the w" being 
graunted, the said secretarie is to hold vp the Bill in his hand and to saie, ‘as 
many as will haue this Bill to pass for a lawe let him saie soe;’ if the cry yea be 
found apparently greater than the crie noe the Bill is enacted for a lawe, if on the 
contrary it is dashed. If it be a doubt w® crie is the greater the secretary is 
to saie thus, ‘as many as allow the Bill stand vp on yo' feete, and you that refuse 
it sitt still;’ and soe both numbers beeing counted the most carrie itt. 

* And in this manner all Bills are to be decided during the whole tyme of the 
Assemblie. 

** Vpon the last daye of the Assembly, all the Acts that have been passed are to 
be read, which being donne the Gouerno’ dismisseth the Assemblie, concluding 
with some short speeche as he findeth occasion. 

“ All the Acts being afterward digested into a convenient method are to be 
sent into England to receive their ratification by the Company there, in such 
manner as by His Maiesties Letters Pattents is lymitted and appointed ; and in 
the interim the Gouerno’ here, by order of court ther, is authorized to putt in 
execution all the said Actes and Constitutions whatsoeuer as he shall finde meete, 
prouided that the same be not repugnant to the lawes of England.” 

The ingenuity of modern times has devised many admirable methods of 
obstruction, but made few improvements on these simple rules for the despatch 
of business. There was one provision so extremely primitive that it must be 
noticed, viz. “That any man whatsoeuer, although he be none of the present 
Assembly, maie yett lawfully preferr a Bill to the seeretarie dureing any session 
of any Assembly, prouided that it be for the benefitt of the publique, and be 
modestlie and cyvillie composed and required.” 

The duties of the office of Speaker or Secretary were laid down very fully and 
guarded by a strict oath of office, as were those of the Burgesses and of the Clerk. 

Generally Assemblies thus constituted lasted for about 120 years (1620-1739), 
and so great importance was attached to their being general, that is to say, to the 
meeting of the Governor, the Council, and the Assembly, in one deliberative 
body, that it was made a serious charge against one Christopher Parker, in 1627, 
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that he endeavoured to make an upper and a lower house. The Assemblies were 
generally held in one of the parish churches, and it was customary with the 
Bermuda Company to prescribe how long they were to continue in session, some- 
times thirty days," but sometimes no more than six days.” It is needless to say 
that the members were all whites. The Governor was required “to act as 
president, to moderate the Assembly, and had a veto; “shall have a negative 
voyce ” are the terms, a phraseology still in use. ‘‘The Council shall sit next to 
him, and each have his severall voyce, but if they all joyne in one opinion, that 
also shall have the force of another negative;” thus again the Council by a 
unanimous vote could throw out a Bill. The Company, in 1674, disputed the 
lawfulness of the Assembly of the previous year because it had not met together 
in the same place, in one entire body. ‘ Wee are given to understand,” they 
say, “that in this pretended Assembly the Governor and Councill mett and sate 
by themselves and the Representatives by themselves, and it appears by your 
paper that your Representatives chose a Speaker amongst themselves and a Clerk 
to themselves, not only without Authority but expressly against the Law, and, 
which is worse, that the said votes and acts did never pass the solemne and 
particular examination and debate of you the Governor and Council, but only 
that in conclusion they subscribed their hands to the said paper in general when 
brought unto them rather as witnesses that those were the Acts of the Repre- 
sentatives than as law makers themselves, ffor which reasons we must tell you we 
cannot look upon that convention but rather as a confused meeting than a 
regular and well ordered Assembly, and, though some of the pretended Acts, 
if they had been regularly made, we should have approved and confirmed as to 
the intent of them, yet others of them are such as directly tend to the utter 
overthrow both of the Company and of the country; soe wee think you are 
much mistaken when you preface the said paper as prompted by your hearts 
to γ΄ glory of God, the honor and interest of his Maiesty, due respects to 
the Company, and the welfare of the said Plantacon. Wee cannot but wonder to 
what end you have transmitted that paper to us, vnless it were to honor vs soe 
farr as to lett vs know what your will and pleasure was, for, all though itt be 
truely the Law of the Company that empowers a Generall Assembly in the 
Island—noe Lawe or orders made by you are of further force or validity if they 
receive not confirmation in a Quarter Court held here; yet you do not by all that 
paper propose them to vs for our desire or confirmation of them Except only the 
first against Atheists, Swearers, Drunkards, &c. which wee haue the more reason 
to think was purposely done and that you did not desire or expect any concur- 
rence or confirmation of them, for that wee find by the said paper that you haue 


® In 1661, I. 155. » In 1662, II. 176. 
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taken vpon you the boldnes not only to make such lawes as never were attempted 
before, but, contrary to all Lawes and the practice of your predecessors, to publish 
them, or att least cause them to bee published in y* generall Parish Churches of 
γ΄ Island. What can it speak lesse (although most vntruely) than that you have 
the sole power of making Lawes without vs: besides if you had minded or vnder- 
stood the Law by w” the Assembly is constituted, you might have found (as by 
perusall of your s' Paper wee doe) that you have taken vpon you to Acte in and 
about severall things w” belong not to an Assembly in the Island to intermeddle 
with. Wittnesse amongst other things your pretended Acte for taking away of 
duties. You might as well have said, for taking away of y’ Company—and who 
is it who payes those duties but the trading parte of the company and not you : 
and who is it hath the benefitt of those duties, not the company but you: and 
how haue they been expended but for the maintainance and benifitt of γ΄ Islands, 
and not otherwise for γ΄ aduantage of the Company. Wee could wish wee had no 
cause to blame you the Gouernor and Councell in suffering things to be soe car- 
ryed on in y* said Assembly ; for to what purpose is the power of a negative vote 
in all Generall assemblies given to the Gouernor solely, and to the councell con- 
iunctiuely, yf not that you might be then enabled to putt a timely stopp to such 
irregular or tumultuous proceedings yf any should bee attempted as tend to 
create or foment any difference between γ΄ Company and Country or to γ΄ preiu- 
dice of either yf any pson would haue been extravagant or attempted to vnder- 
mine Gouernment: Itt was in yo' power to haue hindered the passing of such 
things into an Act, or if cause had been to haue dissolued the said Assembly 
rather than to haue suffered such things to haue broke out into a flame. But wee, 
being willing rather to bring Water to quench than oyle to Inflame and Increase 
y‘ same shall say noe more, though the nature of the transaccon and γ΄ generall - 
consequences that are in γ΄ wombe of itt require much more, wee being desirous 
of nothing more then to mainteine as much as in vs lyes a right vnderstanding 
betweene the Company and country, w” cannot any other way be soe probably 
attained as by your doeing of your duties there and wee ours heere, and by yo" 
and our ioynt & vnanimous discountenanceing of such persons as shall by priuate 
wisperings and other vnder artifices endeauour to breede discords betweene vs. 
And our hope and desire is, γ' wee shall not henceforth haue cause given vs to 
write any more vnto you in this manner, w™ wee may truly say is more necessary 
than pleasing vnto vs. Wee shall only adde this that where as yt should seeme 
by the said Paper that the s' pretended Assembly adiourned themselves from 
tyme to tyme (by what Law wee know not), our will & pleasure is y' you doe 
speedily after the receipt heereof dissolue the said Assembly yf the same bee not 
already done.” 
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It was but a step from such a high-handed rebuke, to the total suppression of 
the local legislature, and the Company did not hesitate to take it. Not until the 
eve of their dissolution in 1683 did they order another Assembly. In the mean- 
time the inhabitants again and again petitioned the Crown for redress." They 
instinctively claimed as their birthright, long before its embodiment in the famous 
Declaration of Rights of 1688, that great safeguard of English liberties, “ that for 
the redresse of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and preserving 
the laws, Parlyments ought to be held frequently.”’ And, as misrule is always the 
same, they presented to James II. accusations against their rulers, complaints 
almost identical with some of those to be so soon filed against himself by the 
Commons of England. The Assembly did not meet until 1684, and then did little 
or nothing more than draw up a petition enumerating for the last time their 
grievances. “In their last generall letter and orders to the Governor and 
Counsell sent over to these Islands, the Company,” they say, “ have ordered the 
taking away of a share of land from an inhabitant here without a tryall, and have 
commanded their officers to sue a person here for their illegal impositions (by 
virtue of a Bond extorted from him) when the case is depending, and the said 
person hath put in security to answer them in your Ma“ courts in the Realme of 
England, and they have by their Dep’ Governor imposed a Bond on your Ma” 
subjects repugnant to your ΜΔ" Laws, and for which Bond an vnusual Fee or 
Imposition is extorted by their Dep’ Governor here, and the Goods of yo’ Ma‘ 
subjects are here seized by the said Dep’ Governor without processe or tryall at 
Law, not suffering your Ma*” subjects to Replevin the same, and they have also 
ordered the taking away of our privileges, imposing fines and amerciaments on us 
if we use them.” 

“ Wherefore,” the petition concludes, ‘most Dear and Dread Sovereign, we 
your Majesties poor Petitioners, knowing your Royal Majesties heart is open to 
all, and the Acts of your Majestys Royal Favour and Grace is, like the fire and 
air, common to all your Majestys loyal subjects, our great necessities compelling 
us to beg redress from your Majesty in this our deplorable condition, humbly and 
earnestly imploring your most sacred Majestys gracious assistance to succour us 
in our extremity, and to pardon our rude lines as coming from poore distressed 
planters, who are confident of nothing more than that they are and desire always 
to be your most excellent Majesties most humble most obedient and Faithful 
subjects.” 

This Petition reached the throne just a fortnight before the judgment was 
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the Company, and Bermuda thus fell into the hands of the Crown again, as 
Massachussets did the following year. 

There is a curious episode in the history of the colony of a date prior to this, 
which illustrates the reckless manner in which the courtiers of that day abused, 
or endeavoured to abuse, the ill-defined prerogative of the Crown to their private 
advantage: those who are curious on the subject will find several others given by 
Bancroft in his History of the United States. It appears by a petition addressed 
to Charles II. by Sir Robert Killigrew in May or June, 1663, that Charles I. had 
granted the Government of Bermuda with the isles and plantations thereunto 
belonging to Sir Robert Killigrew, the petitioner’s grandfather, and Henry 
Woodhouse, Esq., his uncle, by Letters Patent, but that they were hindered by 
the late rebellion from enjoying the benefit of the said government. He asked 
for a renewal of the grant, engaging not to put the King to any manner of 
charges or expense, and to maintain one of the King’s small frigates there at 
their own cost. 

This was referred, 27 July 1663, to the Council for Foreign Plantations* to 
certify what they conceived fit to be done for His Majesty’s service and the 
petitioners’ satisfaction. 

By another document (no date), however, it appears that the government was 
actually granted to him if he were able to make it appear that it was in the 
king’s gift,and he prays that it may be referred to the Commissioners for 
Foreign Plantations to hear his allegations and proofs that such was the case. 

There is no record of what came of the reference, and the Bermuda Company 
had then influence enough through the Earl of Manchester to protect itself. 

The Bermuda Company has bequeathed two curious legacies to our times, 
both of which call for some notice as they frequently turn up in the politics of 
the Island. One is called the Powder Commutation Fund, the other the Quit- 
rent Fund, and both are anachronisms at the present day. They are among the 
very few examples left of taxation withdrawn from popular control. The history of 
the Powder Fund (as it is briefly called) is as follows. The Company was always 
very niggardly in its supplies of gunpowder, for which one good reason might be 
found in the risks attending the transport of that commodity in their magazine- 
ship. One vessel was blown up in 1623. In 1647-8 it occurred to them that a pay- 
ment might be levied in kind upon ships trading at the Island, all of which appear 
to have been more or less armed against piccaroons, privateers, and pirates that 
infested the seas. They ordered their sheriff to demand from all ships that arrived 
half a pound per ton, which was subsequently raised to one pound per ton. 
The payment was sometimes compounded for at 1s. per pound, and, when the 
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duty of maintaining the armaments was assumed by the Royal Government, 
was taken over as a contribution established by law: and it continued to be paid in 
money or kind until 1840, when it was merged in general Port Dues, along with 
Water-money, which was another local charge levied on shipping. The proceeds 
of the Port Dues being carried to the Colonial Revenue, the Colony compounded 
with the Crown by an annual payment of 480/. and this sum is still administered 
by the Governor and Council, not by the Assembly, although as a matter of 
courtesy the Assembly is informed what becomes of it. 

The Crown Quit-rents are referable to a still earlier period in the history of 
the Colony. Its founders, chief of whom was that remarkable man Nicholas 
Farrar, provided or intended to provide a territorial revenue to meet public 
charges, with that view they reserved for ever as public land, that is to say, “ the 
land of the Governor and Company of the City of London for the Summer 
Islands, not to be alienated from the body of the said Company, or subdivided 
amongst the said Company, or any part thereof,”’ nearly one-seventh part (0°15) 
of all the land in the colony. A portion of this was a clergy reserve. It 
included four glebes, each of two full shares, for the support of the ministers. 
Another portion was appropriated to the support of the Governor, the Sheriff, 
the Secretary, and the captains of forts. This amounted to twenty-six shares, of 
which the Governor had the lion’s portion: twelve shares, or three hundred acres, 
were reserved for him, and the Company engaged to put two tenants upon every 
share, who were to pay a very moderate rent in tobacco.* 

The commodity was not found very profitable to the landlord, and the Governors 
made sad complaints of their poverty. The rest of the public land was let to 
persons called in a collective sense ‘“‘the Colony,” who cultivated it, and paid 
their rent to the Company, usually about two pounds of tobacco per acre, or fifty 
pounds per share. The Company still possessed these public lands at its dissolu- 
tion. They then became Crown lands, and the Crown received the same rents; 
they have never been alienated. The Crown has for many years favoured the 
commutation of these Quit-rents, and the amount now receivable is barely suffi- 
cient to meet certain permanent charges; but the principle involved is in no way 
dependent on the amount, and it is a principle given up elsewhere; moreover, 
there is a fund in the British Treasury accumulated by the payment of com- 
mutations, to which the question attaches—To whom does it belong?’ ‘To the 
Colony of Bermuda or to the Crown? The legal answer is easy, for neither the 
lands nor the money received from the sale of them ever belonged to the Colony 


5. Such is the mould, that the bless’d tenant feeds 


On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds.— 
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of Bermuda, and nothing has occurred to vest in the latter any right to them, 
if it does not ipso facto arise from the conditions of popular government. 
What is wanting, and what has never hitherto been arrived at, is a compact or 
agreement between the Crown and the local legislature, on the basis of which 
the rights of the former over the Powder Commutation Fund and the Quit- 
rents might be resigned. It would lead me too far into local politics to explain 
the difficulties which arise whenever this question is mooted. Practically the 
Quit-rents are all applied in augmenting public salaries, the Powder Fund is 
expended at the discretion of the Governor in Council, in miscellaneous public 
services, and the only anomaly is that the popular branch of the legislature has 
no control over it; the services themselves are in some measure defined by law. 

The known opinions of James IT. on the subject of Colonial Assemblies make 
it somewhat of a surprise that his first commission to Governor Coney gave him 
power “with the advice and consent of the Council to summon and call General 
Assemblies of the Freeholders and Planters, according to the usage of our other 
Plantations in America.” TI refer however rather to the opinions of the Duke 
of York than of the King. Bancroft quotes him as writing to Sir Edmund 
Andros in 1667, in reference to the provinces he had just then received from 
the Crown. ‘I cannot but suspect Assemblies would be of dangerous conse- 
quence, nothing being more known than the aptness of such bodies to assume to 
themselves many privileges, which prove destructive to or very often disturb the 
peace of Government when they are allowed. Neither do I see any use for them. 
Things that need redress may be sure of finding it at the Quarter Session, or, 
lastly, by appeals to myself.”* Accordingly that governor made strenuous efforts 
to suppress them in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, and 
elsewhere ; but the very short career of James’s tyranny prevented any ill effects 
from the crusade against popular liberties which he had commenced, and, as 
regards Bermuda, I find no marked change from the practice of earlier Assemblies 
except that the Council seems to have set apart, and the Assembly proper to have 
elected its own Speaker, who was no longer the Secretary. 

Of the plantations in America,—Virginia, Maryland, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, were all in 1684 in enjoyment of popular Assemblies ; 
Carolina had a representative system of a peculiar character which soon came to 
an end; Massachusetts was suffering under a temporary invasion of popular 
rights ; Jamaica, Barbadoes, and some of the other West Indian plantations had 
Assemblies, but they can scarcely have been in the view of the Crown, and were 
much less suited to furnish precedents for Bermuda than the scattered agricultural 
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settlements that were in that generation shaping out their political future, and 
laying the foundations of a Republic, on the continent of America. 

The Act of solemn verification and record, by which a decision of the 
British Legislature passes from the region of debate into that of law, has become 
in course of time so much a matter of routine, that no one inquires how it is done. 
The Clerk or Clerk Assistant of the Parliaments is the person ‘now required 
to indorse in English on every Act of Parliament, immediately after the title, the 
day, month, and year when the same shall have passed and received the Royal 
assent,’ which is its authentication, and a copy printed on vellum, also duly 
authenticated, is deposited in the House of Lords. It is usual in Colonies for the 
original of each Act when engrossed by the Clerk of the Assembly, with all 
amendments, to be signed by the Speaker for the Lower House, by the President 
of Council for the Upper House, and by the Governor for the Crown; and so 
strict is the practice against the most trifling alteration after the first signature is 
affixed, that I have known a trifling error left to be corrected by Bill to be 
introduced in the following Session, rather than correct it on the Act itself. 
This practice has, however, been arrived at by degrees, for the first fifty years of 
Royal Government Acts were signed only by the Clerks of the two Houses, as 
they are still in Westminster, sometimes not singly, but in batches. Thus in 
1698, “‘ The ffive forementioned Acts passed the Assembly. Signed, John 
Kedgell, Clerk of Assembly. Passed the Council and Governor. Signed, Charles 
Minors, Clerk of Council.” In some instances the whole Council attached their 
signature, but this may have been when the office of Clerk was vacant, as 
happened in 1706. The nice distinction between the Governor and Council and 
the Governor i# Council is occasionally presented, and the phrases “ concurred to,” 
** passed,” “ assented to,” are all used. Governor Alured Popple, who is gratefully 
remembered by the ladies of Bermuda for imposing a tax on bachelors, was the 
first Governor who gave a separate assent (1739); the last Acts bearing the 
signature of the Clerks are those of 1779, after which date they are all signed, as 
at present, by the Speaker and President of Council. 

Although the Governor gave his assent on the part of the Crown separately, 
he did not cease to sit in the legislative Council or to take a part in framing the 
laws. ‘This practice, so suitable to small Colonies, whose social condition neither 
requires nor well admits of the full development of a legislature, came down to 
the end of the last century; and it is worth notice that it has been recently 
reverted to in one or two of the smaller West India Islands.* The necessity, 
which still exists, is in some measure satisfied by making the legislative Council, 
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or upper chamber, at the same time the executive Council ; thus, without actually 
voting in the former, the Governor can influence votes by discussion in the latter. 
It is needless to say that the independence of the upper chamber is not only a 
theory but a fact, as substantial as that of the Assembly, and its functions quite as 
indispensable, while the latter is constituted as at present. 

Another feature of an ultra-democratic character, handed down from days 
antecedent to ministerial responsibility, is the refusal of the Assembly of Ber- 
muda to take cognizance of the relations of any of its members with the Govern- 
ment. Thus the Attorney-General sits as a simple burgess, and is not recog- 
nized as a law officer, or as possessing any privilege not common to all the 
members. In practice he usually enjoys the influence and precedency due to 
his confidential relations with the Governor and the great ability with which 
the oflice has always been filled; but in heated debates I have known rude 
denials of any authority attaching to him by virtue of his office. 

The house insists upon auditing the public accounts, which it does very 
imperfectly, and adheres tenaciously to the privilege, which the House of 
Commons resigned in 1706, of private members bringing in money bills or 
resolutions. It is extremely jealous of any encroachment upon its imaginary 
exclusive rights with regard to such bills; that is to say, it borrows from an 
early period of parliamentary practice a claim long since resigned at Westmin- 
ster, but denies to the Council the privilege which the Lords concurrently exer- 
cised of amending bills of supply. Its present practice regarding such bills is 
not a thing of very long standing. In 1782 we find a Council called “To inspect 
and regulate the public accounts and to order and direct the disposal of the 
money raised agreeable to directions of the Act for raising a public revenue for 
the support of the Government of these Islands.” The Governor, seven members 
of Council, and nine members of the Assembly met accordingly. By this har- 
monious action those irritating questions of prerogative which so often interfere 
with colonial tranquillity were in great measure avoided. The Commons resolu- 
tion of 1678, by which the Lords are debarred from changing or altering money 
bills, as it had no application, except by inference, to Colonial Councils, so it has 
not in practice been rigorously enforced, although a favourite argument with 
popular leaders ; and comparatively recent examples of such amendments may be 
quoted. 

Representative institutions without responsible government are only adapted 
to an early stage of political society; the instinctive tendency of representatives is 
to grasp executive power in the name of the people, when this is wielded by 
ministries whom they can make or unmake, the passion is in some degree satisfied, 
and a state of equilibrium secured; when, on the contrary, the minister cannot 
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be removed by any discontent of the Assembly, we invariably find the latter 
restricting his sphere of action, descending to details in legislation, which more 
properly belong to the discretion of the executive ; and a state of chronic jealousy 
and antagonism between the Assembly and the Council produced, growing out of 
real or fancied encroachments, sometimes from the one side, sometimes from the 
other. Such has been the modern history of the Government of Bermuda, and 
probably of every other Colony which possesses or ever did possess a like con- 
stitution. The Governors of the last century were perpetually dissolving their 
assemblies, and few of them escaped impeachment, or at least an address to the 
Crown for their removal, as will appear from the notes to the subjoined list. 


Isaac Ricurer, 1691-93. Impeached 1693. 
JNo. GODDARD, 1693-95. Popular. 
S. Day, 1698-1701, Formal complaints, 1700. 
B. ΒΕΝΝΕΤΊ I. 1701-1713. 
H. 1713-1715. Died 20 Apr. 1715. 
B. Bennett IL. 1715-1722. 
Jxo. Hove, 1722-1726. Crown petitioned 1725. 
TRIMINGHAM. 
Pirt, 1728-1737. Chronic contentions. 
AUCHINLECH. 
A. Poppies, 1735-1744. Appeals to the Crown; died 9 Nov. 1744. 
JONES. 
W. Poppies, 1747-1762. His salary refused. 
JONES. 
G. J. BruERE, 1764-1780. Chronic contentions, and appeals to the Crown ; 
died 10 July, 1780. 
JONES. 
Geo. BrueRE, 1780-1782. Chronic contentions. 
W. Browne, 1782-1787. Popular. 
H. 1787-1794. Popular. 
Jas. CRAUFORD, 1794-1796. 
W. CampBELL, 1796. Died. 
‘TUCKER. 
Geo. BeckwirtH, 1798-1803. 
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A calm review of the grounds of complaint shows that in many, perhaps in 
most, instances, they were amply justified by previous high-handed or illegal 
courses of the Governor; in others, however, they were based on pretensions of 
the Assembly to which it was impossible to yield. They teach but one lesson, 
namely, the value of that just balance of constitutional forces which it is the 
glory of the English race to have more nearly realised than any other that lives 
upon the earth, but which can never be perfect until human nature itself is 
perfect. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above communication was read, the Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial, America, and West Indies, has been issued. It will probably be found 
to contain further valuable and interesting illustrations of the History of the 
Bermudas. See also Colonial Constitutions, by Arthur Mills. S8vo. London. 
Murray. 1556.—HL. 8. M. 
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V.—The First Charter of Liberties given by Penn to Pennsyleania, described in a 
Letter from Ricuarp Atmack, Esq., F.S.A., to Aveustus WoLLaston 
Franks, £sq., formerly Director S.A., with Remarks by Henry SALusBuRY 
MILMAN, Esq., Director S.A. 


Read 18 April, 1561. 


MELFORD, SUFFOLK, 
APRIL 10, 1861, 


Dear Mr. Drrecror,— 

At this period the system of government of the United States is exciting 
universal attention. 

I am the owner of the original Charter which founds the liberties of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is on two skins of parchment, dated 25th April, 1682. 

If you think it worthy of the attention of the Society of Antiquaries, [ beg to 
produce it for their inspection. 

I had long supposed that this was a duplicate charter retained in England, 
and that another was in America. My friend the Honourable Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Boston, U.S., Honorary Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, sometime 
Speaker of the American Senate, and now President of the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society, is especially qualified to give and to obtain information respecting 
the early history of the United States. After seeing this Charter, when in Eng- 
land last year, and having noted the particulars, he informs me the result of his 
inquiries. He appears to be satisfied that there is no duplicate or original in 
Pennsylvania, and no printed copy of the traditional original, which contains the 
names of any of the thirteen attesting witnesses. 

A publication called The Register of Pennsyleania, “ devoted to the preser- 
vation of every kind of useful information respecting the State,” contains, in 
No. 22, printed at Philadelphia, in May, 1828, what purports to be a copy of 
William Penn’s “ Frame of Government,” with his preface and reasons, and of 
the Charter itself. 

Of this the editor, Mr. Hazard, has sent me a copy, and [ have compared it 
carefully with my original, and have marked several errors or misprints, although 
agreeing in substance. Mr. Hazard, who is, 1 am assured, a very competent 
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judge, is of opinion that all the different publications in the United States are 
derived from Penn’s own pamphlet, and that there is no trace of any known 
original having been at any time in the United States. 

I have found in the British Museum, bound up with several of Penn’s publi- 
cations (commencing with one called “ Account of Pennsylvania in America, 
granted to William Penn, 1681”), a pamphJet of five pages folio, called ‘The 
Frame of Government of the Province of Pennsylvania, in America; together 
with certain Laws agreed upon in England by the Governor and divers Freemen 
of the aforesaid Province, to be further explained and continued there by the 
first Provincial Council that shall be held, if they see meet. Printed in the year 
1053. This contains Penn’s preface and reasons, followed by the Frame of 
Government as set out in the Charter of Liberties, which I produce. It agrees 
almost verbatim with the original deed, and in the same degree differs from the 
copies hitherto published in America. There are fifteen consecutive words in 
Rule 14, in Penn’s printed pamphlet and in the American copies, which Penn 
did not insert in the Charter, showing, with the additional fact that the witnesses 
are never named, that the American publications are copied from his pamphlet, 
and not from the Charter itself. 

This pamphlet is followed by another of five folio pages; but they are paged 
consecutively, so as to form, in all, eleven pages, being ‘‘ The Laws agreed upon, 
published, and signed and sealed by the Governor and Free Men this 5th day of 
3rd month, called May, 1682.” The commencement is: ‘1st, That the Charter 
of Liberties declared, granted, and confirmed the jfive-and-twentieth day of second 
month (April, O.8.), before DIVERS WITNESSES, by William Penn, Governor and 
Chief Proprietor of Pennsylvania, &c., is hereby declared and approved, and shall 
be von EVER held for a fundamental in the government thereof.” 

The publication of the Frame of Government by Penn is mentioned in Clark- 
son’s * Life of Penn.” The Charter was signed by him in London, as is distinctly 
stated in one account of his life. It is dated 25th Apri/, 1682. On the 5th of 
3rd month (May) the freemen adopt it, and declare the laws agreed upon, Xe. 
His celebrated letter to his wife and children is dated ‘ Worminghurst (in 
Sussex ), 4th of 6th month (August), 1682;” and in September he sailed from the 
Downs for lis new province. 

Some interest is attached to the attesting witnesses. Christopher Taylor and 
James Claypole, the two first, were important men—the former, a Member of the 
first Assembly, and Claypole, the first Treasurer of the Society of Traders—both 
among the earliest settlers. 
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The arms of Penn are well engraved on the seal, which is in a tin box, 
the legend being, “ William Penn, proprietor and Governor of Pensilvania,” with 
the words “‘ Mercy” at the top of the shield, and ‘‘ Justice” below. The whole 
affair has a royal style. The box is suspended by a good plaited cord of red silk, 
forming, with the tie, a lozenge on the parchment, within which is William 
Penn’s signature. 

This Charter is, I submit, an important historical document, of which it 
appears that there is not even a correct copy in the province to which it relates. 

It is not in my power to give any probable history of the descent of this 
document. I have known it about twenty-five years. The last owner, from 
whose bounty I had it, died in his 94th year, and I have no certainty how it 


became his property. 
Believe me, truly yours, 


RICHARD ALMACK, F.S.A, 
Honorary Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


] 
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2eMARKS BY HeNRY SALUSBURY MILMAN, Esq., Director 


I fully agree with Mr. Almack that this Charter is an important historical 
document. 

On the question, whether it should be printed with his interesting letter, I 
find that it has always been sufficiently in print. 

The Attestation, however, which is on the back, does not appear to have been 
ever printed. It is in these words: 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the within-named William Penn as his act and 
deed in the presence of— 


Christopher Taylor. James Claypoole. 
Charles Lloyd. Frans: Plumsted. 
William Gibson. Thomas Barker. 
Richard Davies. Philip Ford. 

N: More. Edward Pritchard. 
Tho: Rudyard. Andrew Soule. 


Tlarb: Springett. 


There is no reason for supposing that the Charter was executed in duplicate. 

The Laws of the 5th of May following were the complement of the Charter. 

I have not succeeded in finding that account of Penn’s life in which it is 
distinetly stated that the Charter was signed by him in London. Perhaps in the 
same account there is a like distinct statement as to the signing of the Laws of 
the 5th of May. But his execution and delivery to some representative colonists 
of the Charter raises a strong presumption that he in like manner executed and 
delivered the Laws. 

Very soon, probably within a few weeks, after the latter date, Penn issued, by 
way of public notice and information concerning his colony, a pamphlet of eight 
leaves, the first giving the title of the pamphlet, the second containing, on two 
pages not numbered, the preface, the remaining six containing, on pages numbered 
1 to 11 (the last being blank), this Charter, under the name of the “ Frame of 
Government, Xe.” (pp. 1—6) and the * Laws, ὥς." (pp. 7—11). Page 6 gives 
the catch-title “ Laws” for page 7, showing that the latter is continuous and not 
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the beginning of a separate issue. The printed document, referred to by Mr. 
Almack as having been consulted by him at the British Museum, is a copy of the 
pamphlet above described. 

The “ Frame of Government” contains a few words additional to, and a few 
words varying from, those of the Charter; but the additions and variations, which 
were made by Penn himself, are unimportant, and are clearly accounted for by 
his evident object in drawing up the pamphlet, namely, to provide the colonists 
with a guide or handbook to their political and legal constitution for reference 
and practical use. 

It may be presumed that some colonists who sailed for America about the 
middle of the year took with them the Charter, the Laws, and many copies of the 
pamphlet. 

By deed dated the 21st of August, the Duke of York, in whoma tract of land in 
America was vested under a grant earlier than that to Penn, released all claim to 
Pennsylvania, 

By two deeds of feoffment, dated the 24th of August, the Duke of York granted 
to Penn two additional tracts of land adjoining Pennsylvania, which together were 
called the ‘*Three Lower Counties upon Delaware,” or the “ Territories of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Penn sailed from England early in September, and landed in America on the 
24th of October. He called an Assembly, which, on the 7th of December, passed 
Acts uniting the Three Lower Counties to the Province, and confirming the 
Charter or Frame of Government, with some alterations, chiefly in reference to the 
subsequent addition of territory. 

On the 10th of March, 1683, he held a Council and Assembly at the new city of 
Philadelphia. The principal business was, to substitute for the Charter or Frame 
of Government then in force a new one embodying other provisions, which, from 
the extension of territory and other events and experiences in the interval, had 
become not only desirable but necessary. On the 30th of March the new Charter 
was executed by Penn and delivered by him to three members of the Assembly, 
who thereupon returned to him the old Charter. The new Charter did not even 
allude to the existence of the old one, and the old one does not appear to have 
been formally cancelled. Hence it would seem that the old one was considered 
as having never actually operated so as to create continuing interests. 

Thus the old Charter, after a nominal authority of about eleven months, passed 
from the domain of politics to that of history. It must be presumed to have 
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returned to England among Penn’s private papers, and to have remained among 
them until his death in 1718. 

The document called the Laws, although not specially mentioned in these 
transactions, must have accompanied the Charter, on which the Laws were 
founded, down to its supersession and return to its grantor, as above described, 
and the two documents may have remained together until a dispersion of Penn’s 
papers after his death. 

The pamphlet has been constantly reprinted, chiefly in America, in biographies 
of Penn and in histories of his colony, and may be read in the Appendix to 
Proud’s “ History of Pennsylvania,” first printed at Philadelphia in 1797-8. It 
exhibits what a mere reprint of the Charter alone would not exhibit—namely, a 
complete sketch of the original Constitution and Laws of Pennsylvania. 

In the Catalogue of “ Stevens’s Historical Collections for America,” for sale by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, on Wednesday, the 13th of July, 1881, 
a copy of the original pamphlet is described. It was sold to Messrs. Sabin, 
booksellers, 8, Silver Street, Bloomsbury, for £10 5s. 
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VI.—The Custumary of the Manor and Soke of Rothley, in the County of 
Leicester. Communicated by Grorcre Tuomas CLark, Esq. F.S.A. 


Read June 19, 1879. 


ΤῊΕ Manor and Soke of Rothley, in the county of Leicester, compose a fran- 
chise described in Domesday as having been held by the Confessor, and being held, 
as ancient demesne, by the Conqueror at the date of the Survey. After one or two 
temporary alienations, manor and soke were granted by Henry III., in the 
twenty-ninth year of his reign, to the order of the Temple, when they were at 
once erected into a preceptory. 

On the fall of the Temple, after a short interval, the preceptory became the 
property of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, and was then combined with the 
manor of Great Dalby to form a commandery. ‘This so remained until the dis- 
solution of the order under Henry VIII., when the manor and soke of Rothley 
were alienated, at first to Ambrose Cave, and finally granted and sold to a cadet 
of the family of Babington of Dethick, a brother of the last commander of Dalby 
and Rothley, who was also Turcopolier of the order. In his descendants the 
estate, with some additions, remained for nearly three centuries, when it passed 
into the female line, and is now, with the manuscript custumary, the property of 
H. R. Parker, Esq. 

Under the Temple sway the preceptory seems to have been a depositary for 
some of the deeds and conveyances of the local gentry. Under the Hospitailers 
it was the residence of a bailiff, who drew up an annual “ compotus,” and to these 
deeds and papers were added by the grantee and his descendants all the usual 
settlements, testaments, conveyances, fines, recoveries, pardons, and other muni- 
ments accruing from the ordinary incidents of a good landed estate in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. These documents, many in number, including 
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the present Custumary, have been carefully handed down and are still preserved 
at the Temple. 

The custumary commences with a list of the tenants or sokemen of the manor 
and of each member of the soke, giving the name, holding, and rent payable by 
each under the old rental, and the increment of addition under the new. ‘This is 
followed by a list of the servants of the preceptory, their offices, and the wages 
of each, and this again by the actual consuetudines et servicia, setting forth the 
duties and powers of the officers of the soke, how the land was to descend within 
it, and under what restrictions it might be alienated; how the courts were to be 
held; and finally is added a list of the several franchises, all of English origin, 
contained in certain charters, with an explanation of each. The document con- 
cludes with what is evidently a later addition, a list of the knights’ fees, described 
as holden of Dalby and Rothley. 

The custumary is an early though not, in its present form, an original docu- 
ment. The franchises and tenures recorded in it are evidently of very remote 
date, probably going back to a time long anterior to the Conquest. Also as 
the bailiff of the soke is designated as the servant of the king, the produce 
of the demesne land as the king’s property, and the tenants as discharging 
their duties directly to the king, it would seem that the substance of this part 
also of the document is at least older than the grant to the Templars. On the 
other hand, the record of the fine made between certain tenants and a late pre- 
ceptor must be later than that event by the reign of at least one such chief. On 
the whole there can be little doubt but that the custumary as here given was 
compiled soon after the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Such as it is, it contains matter not unworthy of attention. The names of 
the tenants are usually Christian names only, the Christian name of the father 
being added for distinction. Such are Henry, the son of Geoffrey ; Robert, son 
of Brethwin; William, son of Roger; Roger, son of Astum; Matthew, son of 
Walsy, and the like. Others are described by their occupation, as John, 
hewarde; Simon, molendinarius; Gilbertus, clericus; Faber, carpentarius; Ber- 
carius, oseler; Pistator, le stabler; Venator, forestarius. Others from the 
specitic place of their residence, as Stephanus ad Pontem; Radulphus in 
Venella; Nigel sub Bosco; Ricardus juxta Aquam; Thomas in Salicibus, 
entered also as “le Wilwes,” and the like. Others, again, are named from the 
parishes to which they belonged, not which belonged to them, as Richard of 
Gaddesby, Stephen of Rothley, Nicholas of M'‘. Sorrel, Simon of Barowe, John 
of Cosington, William of Barnby, Matilda of Friseby. Others have regular 
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surnames, as Nevill, Clifton, Martival, Segrave, Tracy, le fitz Aleyn, le Franceis, 
Knotte, Hendiman, Waytegood, Wride. All this seems to show that the list 
was drawn up at a period when surnames were not in general use, though fast 
becoming so. It is also remarkable that the names, though almost all those of 
small tenants, men labouring with their hands, are usually rather of Norman 
than of English origin: such are Alice, Ivote, Beatrice, Petronilla, Gerard, 
Clement, Gilbert, Milo, Jordan, and Baldwin. 

The land is reckoned in virgates, bovates, acres, rods, and occasionally in 
carucates. To most holdings is added a toft. Mention is also made of crofts, 
messuages, places, and cultures. Of virgates and bovates, the usual measures, 
fractional parts are let, as a half, a third, or a fifth, or sometimes occurs the 
more indefinite expression of two or three parts, used apparently for two or three 
quarters. The virgate, or yard-land, was till lately in use, though commonly 
limited as a measure for common or unenclosed lands. The quantities of the 
land are not added up in the original document. The money rents are stated in 
pounds, shillings, pence, halfpence, farthings, and fractional parts of the latter 
three, descending sometimes to great minuteness. ‘The mare also occurs. The 
value of the church and chapels is so computed. The libra, or pound, is 
here 208.; the solidus, or shilling, 12d.; the mare, probably 13s. 4d. The mare, 
the shilling, and the fractions, are moneys of account only. The rents are added 
up, but the additions are seldom quite correctly made. 

The amount of the rent does not afford a reliable indication of the quantity 
of land held. On the whole, however, the prevailing rent is at the rate of 49. 4d. 
a virgate, and 2s. 2d. a bovate, which would give two bovates to the virgate. 
The carucate lets at 17s. 6d., which would be about four virgates. The acre lets 
at about 39. 4d. According to Kelham, the bovate or oxgang contained about 
ten to eighteen acres; the virgate, or yard land, from fifteen to forty acres. 
The acra, or acre, contained sixteen to twenty perches; the perch, or pertica, 
was a measure of sixteen to twenty square feet. The rodd, or rod, was a 
fourth of an acre. The figures here given scarcely support these estimates. The 
rent of a toft, a little close attached to a dwelling-house, also is very variable ; 
and where it is held with other land it seems to be thrown in without charge. It 
looks as though the measure of lands had more reference to their quality than to 
their area, and probably the rent was affected by favour, or by other considera- 
tions than its market value, or even its producing power. The increment or 
ratio of improvement upon the earlier rent varies considerably, but is, on the 
whole, about 3s. 4d. upon each pound. It may be that these measures represent 
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a time when land generally was open, and the owner’s rights were limited by 
commonable and other privileges pertaining to the whole parish or township: a 
time when there was no ownership in strict severalty, but the land was held by 
the townsfolk in proportions varying possibly in quantity and in place in the 
common field as suited the common convenience. Probably the measurements 
were originally proportioned parts of the field, which field might be of any 
magnitude, and which would account for their variations in quantity. 

A soke, primarily a place of safety, was a signory enfranchised by the king, 
with the liberty of holding a court of and for the tenants who held by socage 
tenure, and were called sokemen. Socage was a tenure by the discharge of 
certain inferior services in husbandry in favour of the lord, and included, in fact, 
every free tenure that was not military or ecclesiastical. Petit serjeanty was 
merely a particular and honourable form of socage, being a tenure under the 
Crown by the render yearly of some article required in war, as a bow. The 
services were fixed, and so long as they were duly performed the tenant could not 
lawfully be dispossessed, for which reason, says Bracton, “" denominantur liberi.” 
Among the privileges of tenants in socage was freedom from reliefs and marita- 
gium; that is, they were not liable for aid “ pur faire chevaler”’ or “ pur fille 
marier,” nor for “ escuage,” nor for wardship. Probably these exceptions were 
on the ground that the tenants were already engaged in the king’s service, socage 
lands being mostly held in ancient demesne, which was a form of socage. Neither 
were the sokemen liable to be made to serve as jurors or inquisitors outside the 
soke. It is probable that the court mentioned in this part of the custumary was 
the court leet, an attribute of the soke, giving criminal jurisdiction over the 
whole, but not interfering with the gemote, called by the Normans the court 
baron, which was held in every manor, having descended to it from the earlier 
township. 

The recorded history of the soke of Rothley begins with Domesday. It was 
at that time composed of twenty-two members, all within the county, though 
some widely detached, but all subordinate to the manor of Rothley, and with it 
forming the soke. By whom this scattered property was acquired, or who con- 
densed it under one jurisdiction, is unknown. It is more than probable that it 
belonged to some considerable English family, and that it represented estates 
which, either by inheritance or purchase, had in process of time and by slow 
growth assumed the form in which the whole is presented by the great Survey. 
These independent jurisdictions, traces of which remained to our day, were much 
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in favour among the great Norman lords, but the existence of the soke shows 
that some of them, at any rate, preceded the Conquest. It is, however, remark- 
able that complete as was the jurisdiction within the soke, it was not, like an 
honour or a hundred when in private hands, independent of the sheriff. 

William and his sons seem to have retained the soke of Rothley as their own 
demesne, but in 1150 it was granted by Stephen to Ranulph, Earl of Chester, 
who thought it safer to strengthen his title by taking a second grant from Henry 
of Anjou on his becoming recognised as Stephen's successor. Nevertheless, in the 
second year of Henry II., 1155-6, the pipe-roll shows that the sheriff of Leicester- 
shire accounted to the king for 21/., “ blancas,” from the sokemen of Roelai, 
so that probably the grant had lapsed or been resumed. These grants, although 
they carried rights and privileges over the whole soke, could only give the lands 
actually held in ancient demesne, the private property of the Crown. ‘The 
advowsons of the churches and chapels throughout the soke were quite distinct. 
from and did not pass with the secular jurisdiction, and were not then granted. 
Indeed, the ecclesiastical privileges constituting a peculiar, with the right of 
proving wills, which afterwards were enjoyed, were only acquired when the soke 
came into the hands of its quasi-ecclesiastical lords, members, as the military 
monks were called, “ tertii ordinis,” neither laymen nor ecclesiastics. 

The next mention of the soke is in 1180, when it was amerced for its liberties 
in ten mares to the Exchequer, but whether it was then held by the Crown is not 
recorded. In 1205 it had certainly reverted to the Crown, for Yvo de Vipont, 
custos of the king’s castle of Mount Sorrell, had charge of it; and in 1212 William 
de Harecurt was ordered to lodge the tythes of the church of Roleg’ and its 
chapels in the same castle. That the Harcourts were at the time owners of land 
in the manor is shown by an entry on the close roll of 1216, by which the king 
restores to John de Harecurt the land of Roleg, such as he had it from King 
Richard, and that this included the manor appears from an entry in 1217, by 
which the sheriff is to give him the reseizin, and he is allowed to take such aids 
from his manor as the king was wont to take when he held it. _I[t appears, also, 
21 Oct. 1219, that of thirty-five librates of land granted by King John in Roelay 
at twice to John de Harecurt, Harecurt gave ten librates to the order of the 
Temple, and twenty-five librates to Richard de Harecurt, which the king con- 
firms." The Harcourts were at that time a considerable family in Leicestershire, 
though of all their possessions there now remains only the “ nominis umbra” 
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of Kibworth-Harcourt. They were well affected to the Temple, John being a 
member of the order, and Philip, dean of Lincoln, a donor of land to them in 
the reign of Stephen, as well as conjointly with William de Harcourt of the 
church of Sompting. The Harcourt donation was evidently the earliest possession 
of the Templars in Rothley, for that place does not occur in the very copious 
“ [nquisitio terrarum Templariorum,” given in the Monasticon.* 

John de Harcourt died with the crusading army at Damietta, and before his 
death, 4th November, 1221, he directed seizin to be given to the master of the 
Temple of the ten librates, and in the same year the master is entered as holding 
land in Rol and Normanton.” ‘This is probably the same with a certain 100° 
in land the gift of John de Harecurt. In 1223 the ten librates are again referred 
to, and in 1224 ἃ 100°, probably not the same, which Geoffrey Luttrell held in 
the soke of Roel‘—and which seem newly granted. These gifts, however, did 
not carry the manor, which was probably resumed by the Crown, for in 1219 the 
king informs the sheriff that he has assigned to Philip de Alecott the manor of 
Rolegh, which was sometimes held by John de Harecurt, excepting the land 
given by Harecurt to the Templars. Later in the same year it appears the king 
had granted to his sister, Joan, wife of Llewelyn, Prince of North Wales, licence 
to collect an aid in her manor of Rothley, which hehad given her. Further, 
22 May, 1224, the king granted to Philip Mare, for his support, 100° lands, 
which Geoffrey Luttrell had held in the soke of Rothley, which shows that 
this rent is not the same with the ten librates. 

In 1231, one hundred and thirteen years after the a of the order, 
occurred what may be regarded as the foundation of the preceptory, when Henry 
ILI. granted to the order of the Temple the manor of Rothley with its appur- 
tenances, and the advowson of the church of Rothley, with its chapels. together 
with 4/. 8s. rent in North and South Mardfeld, and 36/. Os. 5d. from the 
villages in the soke." The list of members in Henry’s grant shows some 
alterations since the great Survey. The Domesday members were Adelicheston 
West, Barnesbi, Setgrave, Seglebi, Tochebi, Sciftituni, Inerefield, Elstede, 
Caldwell and Wicke, Tilton, Offerdeby, Caiham, Worecnedbi, Cwitordi, Sumer- 
lideli, Frisbe, Saxelbi, Grimestone, Badegrave, and Gadesbi. Henry’s list 
adds two, Croxton and Menton, and subtracts seven—Setgrave, Seglebi, Tochebi, 
Sciftitune, Elstede, Offerdebi, and Frisbi. The donation was permanent, and the 
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Testa de Nevil, about 1240, treats the soke as Temple property. The date of the 
donation accords also with the architecture of the domestic chapel at Rothley, 
almost the only part of the preceptory house now standing. From that time the 
preceptory of Rothley appears among the possessions of the Temple, and a charter 
of confirmation in 1273 mentions the chapels of Gaddesby, Keyham, Grimston, 
Wartnaby, Cawdwell, and Wykeham. In 1285 the master of the Temple, as 
lord of the manor, obtained a weekly market and an annual three days’ fair for 
Rothley, and had cognizance of pleas in his courts held within the soke. 

In 1293 the order was seriously threatened, and the sheriff furnished a 
compotus of its property, which included the manor of Rothley, and the mem- 
bers of the soke, at that time by name Barnesby, Wartnaby, Grymeston, 
Saxelby, Mardefield North, Tilton, Somerdeby, Croxton South, Caldwell, 
Wykeham, and Kayham. 6th August, 1296, the danger was less imminent, and 
the manor of Rothley and the advowsons, as granted by Henry III., were 
restored to the order, nor was it until 1309 that an extent or survey of their 
property was again ordered, which was followed by the suppression of the order 
by the Bull of Clement V. in the same year, and by its formal and final abolition 
by an Act of the Council of Vienna, in 1312. 

The manuscript opens with the rental, ‘“ Rotulus reddituum,’ 
names and holdings of each tenant in the manor of Rothley, and in each 
member of the soke, each part of the return being made by local jurors, usually 
three of the tenants, as was the custom then and down to the reign of James 
and Charles [. The “ Terra Dominica,” or demesne lands, the proper land of the 
lord, where it oceurs, is placed first. 

The rentals appear to be assized or fixed. There is no mention of a heriot, 
nor of any serfs or persons not themselves holding land, but rendering agricul- 
tural services to those who did hold it. Two tenants in Barnesley pay a cock 
each, and another three cocks. Another holds a ploughshare, ‘unum vomer,” 
probably used as a measure of land, for life. In Saxelby a pound of cinnamor: is 
paid; in Wartnaby a pair of white gloves; in Menton a pound of pepper. No 
rent is charged upon land held by the Church. The following are the original 
rents and the increments of addition as stated in the custumary, but arranged 
here in a tabular form :— 


* and gives the 
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Rent. Increment. Total. Corrected.* 

3. ἃ 4. ἅ 4. 

Rothley . . 7 9 OF 113 4 812 44 8 9 

Extra oe | 0131 
Gadesby . . - 518104 1292!) 7144 7 3 682 
Extra @ ν 05 2 
215 8 0 9 82 | 35 4} 8 ὅ Of 
Extra . ᾧ 0 0 14 
Babgrave 4. 8 16 103 315 9} 
« 036, 144 14 1} 
Tylton 113 9 0410 | 1187 118 2} 
Marifeld,S. . . . . 2 0 8 06 9 2 7 0) 25 64 
Somerdeby. 0 5 23 115 9} 1 15 10} 
Mardfield,N. G10 0 8 9} 3 14 10} 3 0 11 
Grimston . 2 81} 00 8 217 38 217 0 
Sexclby . . . . .| O18 @ | OF O | 1122 112 
Wartnby. - 8 | 018 9 515 5) | 5 14 11493 
Caldwell .  . . δ) ὁ 0121 | 482 4 6 2h 
Kayham 310 1 | 012 03 | 4 2 23 4 2 8} 
£ 43 6 δὲ | 7 912 | 5016 43 | 5119 422 

Menton . . . . .| 59% | 008 | 5& 9105 cas 


* It is not always easy to understand what sums are intended to be brought into the account. 


Next follow the Redditus forensici, rents from property outside the soke, 
stated at ὁ]. 179. 7d., what, however, probably should be 7/. 99. 3d. The 
whole rental of the bailliewick of Rothley, exclusive of the mill, is stated at 
62/. 10s. 5d., which seems to be made up of the regular rental as improved, the 
rental of Menton, and the forensic rents. Out of this is a charge in favour of the 
abbot of Croxton of 1/. 2s. upon the assarts of Mount Sorrell and Rothley. This 
was a charge before the land was given to the Templars by the king. Rothley 
Mill was let at five mares per annum at the discretion of the preceptor. 

The next entry gives the result of an inquisition upon oath into the value of 
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the church of Rothley, and the attached chapels of Kayham, Wartnaby, Grim- 
ston, Caldwell and Gadesby, amounting to sixty-six mares, or more correctly 
eighty mares, or 53/. 6s. 8d., a large sum as compared with the secular rental. 

It is next explained how the rents are collected. The Propositus of each 
member answers for the rental, ancient and augmented, twice in the year—at the 
Nativity of the Virgin and the Annunciation, 8th September and 25th March. 
The receipts for the whole year are 50/. 16s. 114d. This, however, is exclusive 
of Menton and some other sources of revenue. The Redditus forensici were 
collected by eleven other persons, whose names are given—those of Menton by 
the Propositi. The total annual receipts seem to be about 61/. Os. 2d. 

The incomings are followed by the outgoings. The salaries and wages of the 
chaplain, his clerk, the preceptor’s servants, the baker, cook and his man, grange- 
keeper, porters, waggoners, ploughmen, keepers, shepherds, cow-keepers, &c., 
altogether 9/. 6s. per annum. There are also payments to the smiths for repairs 
to the six ploughs, and for shoeing horses, &c., altogether, with the Croxton 
charges, 24/. 149. θά. There are some other charges, expense of the house, food, 
clothing for the brethren, shoes for horses and cattle, and sundries, which were 
not brought to book. The stock is valued at 46/. 13s. 4d. 

The customs and services follow next. The lord’s bailiff is to appoint the 
propositus or provost, and has the power of punishing him by a customary fine if 
he neglects his duties. Lands held by a sokeman at his death are to be parted 
between his sons or, in the absence of sons, his daughters. If a single son and 
daughter the son takes all. In any case the widow takes all the land for her life 
or while single. If she marry she retains a third only, as dower, and the 
remainder passes to the child or children. A sokeman may alienate his land 
to any other sokeman, but not to an outsider, and the grant must be declared 
and seizin given in full court, and the particulars enrolled. The bailiff of the 
soke has a fee of 4d., and his clerk 2d., and the provost of Rothley 2d.; any 
other provost 1d. Those fees are paid by the vendor only. Fleta distin- 
guishes between the prepositus and the ballivus. ‘ Ballivus autem cujuscunque 
manerii esse debet in verbo verax, et in opere diligens ac fidelis ;” and the duty 
of the provost was to be active and watchful, to attend to the lord’s interests, to 
see to the ploughs and their employment, to provide good seed, and to see that it 
be sown judiciously, and that the land be manured. When summoned by the 
bailiff the sokemen are to carry the lord’s corn from beyond the water, that is, 
corn from the ancient demesne from two carucates of land to the lord’s barn, in 
their own waggons. The lord is to feed them once each day. 
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The bailiff is to hold a court every three weeks or once a month or oftener at 
his pleasure, but if the king’s writ be issued, then every three weeks, but within 
the soke. Fines are limited to two marcs. 

Here, apparently somewhat out of order, is appended a memoraadum of 
certain tenants, holding a place, and certain tofts and two virgates, probably 
in Rothley, followed by a note that eight persons, named, made a fine on enter- 
ing certain tenements in Rothley with brother Wm. de Wald, preceptor there. 

This is followed by the “compositiones vocabulorum ” occurring in certain 
charters. These charters do not appear to be preserved, which is unfortunate, 
since it is not impossible that they were those constituting or comprising the 
soke before the Templars obtained it, or perhaps before the Normans came over. 


LANDS WITHIN THE SOKE OF ROTHLEY. 


| | | 
| Ε gi Ε 3 
Rothley . . .[ 81 | 12 | - [10] 9 | 8# 1| 1] 23] -|1 
Extra. . .| - - | 7 | 7, | - “[[|1 | 
Gadesby 96. - - 38, | 
Barnsby . 3} | 18} - - | 3 28 | | 
Babgrave . 188) - 4 | “ | 
Croxton. . . 1 74 | | 
Tylton 5 4 2 | | 
Mardfield, 8. 9.5 | 
Somerdeby. 2 94 133 2 ] 
Mardfield, N. 3 2 3y5 | | 
Grimeston . δ᾽ 6] - - 
Saxelby . . 1 6 
Wartnaby. 0) 1}. -]} 4 | | 
Caldwell . . 3g | 125] of 2824} 219] 21 | - | -| -| 2 | 
Kayham . . «| 18) | 5 - 18 1 8 
Total. «| 100,55 343 3174 | 483/140 | 1] δ] 8] 2] 1° 1 
Menton «| 21 - | δ᾽. | s|-|1 1 
Total ... 1024, 15, 819} 433 | 162 ‘| 4; 2; 1; 2] 1 
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CONSUETUDINES ET SERVICIA DE MANERIO DE ROL’ ET SOKA 
IN COMITATU LEYCESTRIE. 


Rorvtvs reddituum templi in balliva de Rol’ et particularium ejusdem. 

In primis jurati proborum manerii de Rol’ super certitudinem predictorum Willielmus filius 
Stanhardi Willielmus Stephanus filius Willielmi Willielmus Walkelin. 

Stephanus de Rol’ tenet et defendit duas virgatas terre cum tofto quibus reddit per annum vj s. 
ad duos terminos et propter unam culturam vocatam le Breche xij d. et pro uno tofto xij d. unde 


summa J 
Walterus Dunming et Willielmus frater ejus tenent j. _— terre cum tofto et reddunt per 


annum 
Rogerus filius Stephani et filius ‘tee cum tofto et 
annuatim 
Stephanus filias Willielmi ejus et ἊΝ tenent unam et 
reddunt annuatim . ‘ 
Stanhardus et Stephanus tenent unam et annuatim 


Filius Galfridi Juelin et Willelmus Lomb tenent unam virgatam et reddunt annuatim 
Stephanus filiue Rogeri tenet unam virgatam et reddit anuuatim . ° 
Heredes Stephani filii Michaelis et Ricardus filius Rogeri tenent unam on et 


reddunt annuatin ‘ ° iij 5. 
Homines de Munt-Sorel tenent unam et . ie. 
Stephanus Page tenet j. virgatam cum crofto et reddit ‘ is 
Isabella Hamlin et Ivor tenent unam virgatam terre et βοίνιπὶ. δ ‘ . ἅν 
Ivo tenet duas virgatas terre cum tofto in dominico et solvit ; ‘ . . 5. 
Willielmus filius Stanhardi tenet j. virgatam cum tofto et solvit . . 
Walkelinus Carpentarius et Alanus filius Ivote tenent j. virgatam et solvunt . . ἢ] 5. 
Ricardus filius Nigelli et Robertus le Fraunceis tenent j. virgatam et solvunt . . 
Walkelinus filius Nigelli et Rogerus Page tenent j. virgatam et solvunt . ° . iijs 
Willielmus Knotte tenet ij. virgatas et dimidiam bovatam et solvit annuatim P . Viijs. 
Item idem Willielmus tenet dimidiam bovatam et Willielmus filius Roberti iij. dimidias 

bovatas ct solvunt ° 11] 5. 
Rogerus filius Matilde et Walkelinus filius Nigelli tenent j. et 5. 
Robertus Hendiman tenet j. virgatam et reddit ‘ . bjs. 
Hugo filius Simonis et Matheus filius Wulsy tenent j. virgatam et oie . . iis. 
Heredes filii Roberti Gode tenent j. virgatam et solvunt ‘ . js 
Walkelinus filius Nigelli sub Boseo pro j. tofto reddit 
Radulphus Ilger pro uno tofto solvit ‘ xij 4 
Willielmus sub Bosco pro uno tofto solvit . ; : ‘ . xijd. 
Simon Molendarius et Robertus Waytegood pro uno tofto xviij d. 
Juliana filia Walteri Forestarii pro uno tofto reddit 1} 5 ν ἀ, 
Ivo Belamy pro uno tofto reddit . : ‘ 5 . ‘ ‘ « 8 
Stephanus ad Fontem pro duabus toftis reddit. ‘ 
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Stephanus de Canuwill pro uno tofto reddit : . xijd. 
Willielmus de Sapetcot pro uno tofto reddit : . xijd. 
Ricardus Wride pro uno tofto reddit > . xvijd. 
Ivette vidua pro uno tofto reddit . ° , . . xijd. 
Rogerus Viscecunte tenet unam bovatam terre et dimidiam et reddit . , ij s. vj d. 
Alicia relicta Balke pro uno tofto reddit. ‘ . xiiij d. 
Walterus Tyle pro uno tofto reddit ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ . xijd. 
Walterus Wategood pro uno tofto reddit. ‘ ἃ, 
Thomas Clericus et Alicia uxor ejus pro uno tofto reddunt : . . . xijd. 
Rogerus filius Stephani et Ricardus filius ejusdem Stephani pro uno tofto et una acra 

terre reddunt annuatim ‘ . . . xxd. 
Ivette Warin pro uno tofto reddit ‘ . 
Nigellus filius Thome pro uno tofto reddit et j. acra terre et dimidia . . ; =uxd. 
Ivo Capellanus pro uno tofto reddit ‘ . 88. 
Willielmus filius Umfridi pro uno mesuagio ‘ . viijd. 
Pole filius Stephani, Eda soror ejus, Willielmus Capellanus, Alanus leis ejus, et 

Ricardus juxta Aquam, tenent iij. bovatas terre cum tofto et solvunt . . ἢ} s. νὴ} ἃ. 
Stephanus Frost, Ricardus filius Thome, Nigellus frater ejus et Gilbertus filius Tome, 

tenent unam virgatam terre et reddunt . 3,4. 
Ricardus filius Rogeri, Nigellus et Rogerus tenent unam virgatam et solvunt : . iijs. 
Alicia que fuit uxor Seamon tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro . ‘ , . oe 
Nigellus filius Tome, Rogerus Tulle, Rogerus de Chekeley fratres ejus, tenent unam 

bovatam terre et reddunt ‘ 5 . xviij d. 
Item de Rogero |] pro vy. rodis terre per annum . . » vjd. 
Gilbertus filius Stephani, vaiianisit Ilger, et Ivo Bunting tenent j. nero cum tofto 

Robertus Scut, et Simonus ‘Seut, tenent j. cum tofto pro : 3,8. 
Reginaldus King pro uno tofto reddit : . wad 
Rogerus filii Alani filii Ivote pro uno tofto 
Willielmus Clericus pro una virgata terre . ἢ] 
Riecardus Godtid pro una virgata terre. ‘ Ξ . 
Hamelinus filius Edwyni pro una virgata terre cum tofto . : ‘ . 5 
Thomas in Salicibus, et Ricardus frater ejus, pro una virgata terre cum tofto ° , ee 
Rieardus juxta Aquam, et Rogerus filius Matthei pro una bovata terre. ; . xviij d. 
Stephanus Lomb, et Matheus frater ejus, pro j. bovata terre ‘ ‘ ‘ . xviij ἃ. 
Rogerus Ilger pro dimidia acra super Ling ‘ ‘ ‘ P Ξ . 78 
Willielmus Dunning pro hegge ‘ ‘ ‘ 18 
Stephanus filius Rogeri pro dimidia acra terre. . 24, 
Rogerus filius Lee pro dimidia acra terre . ‘ 
Reginaldus King pro dimidia acra terre. ‘ ἢ .7 4. ob. 
Gilbertus filius Stephani pro una acra terre etdimidia - iid. 
Thomas et Ricirdus pro una acra terre et dimidia : . . 14. 
Ivo Belamy pro una roda . : ; ‘ 
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Nigellus filias Macke pro iij. rodis . . P . jd. ob. 

Willielmus de Cortlynstok pro iij. acris terre . ° : . ixd, 

Item de incremento tocius ville ad Natalem Sancti Dileaie Baptiste i ij. markas et dimidiam. 

De Johanne Carpentario et uxore ejus pro uno mesuagio de boverio quod Henricus 
Belamy quondam tenuit per annum ij s. de eodem Johanne et uxore ejus pro quadam 


placea de boverio, per annum . Ξ ; ‘ . ‘ 11} s. vj d. 
Et de Matal filia Wacke Lyteman per annum : 4. 
Extra generale redditum. 

Summa tocius anni ὃ 5 vijlibr. ixs. ob. 

De quibus solvuntur ad Natalem Beate Marie lexiiij 8. Vj d. 4. et ad Annuncia- 
tionem Beate Marie. Ixxiiij s. vj d. q. 
De Willielmo Vyecy pro uno tofto . ‘ . 1}. 
Willielmus Witey pro dimidio tofto ‘ xij d. 
Adamus de Waltham pro dimidio tofto . ‘ . xijd. 
De Simone filii Gilberti et Alano fratre ejus pro una sain et una bucea . F ob. quadr. 
De Roberto filio Walkelini carpentarii pro iij. rodis terre . ‘ . jd. ob. 
De Radulpho Bercario pro tercia parte unius rode : . quadr, 
De Waltero filio Nicholas de Monte-Sorel de ij. rodis terre Ξ : ‘ . ob. 
De Willielmo Line fratre predicti Walteri de dimidia acra terre . ‘ . . ob. 
De Simone de Barowe in Monte-Sorel de dimidia acra terre ‘ ‘ ‘ . ob. 
De Ivone Brun de Monte-Sorel pro una roda ‘ ‘ quadr. 
De Ricardo Duceman . ‘ . ‘ va. 
De Waltero de Barowe pro una acra terre ‘ . . 


Memorandum. De quodam tofto quod Reginaldus filius Reginaldi ceperit de fratre Johanne 
de Ouseflette pro iij s. de quibus xij d. extra generale redditum. 


Memorandum. Quod tempore fratris Stephani de Todmershe tune preceptor de Rothele, 
Thomas Clericus et Alicia uxor ejus ceperunt unum mesuagium cum pertinenciis de Rothele ; 
Habendum ad terminum vite eorum quod mesuagium Willielmus de Bredeshale quondam tenuit 
in bovario [ sic.] reddendo inde annuatim ad templum de Rothele xij d. ad duos anni terminos, 
videlicet ad festum Nativitatis Beate Marie vj d. et ad festum Annunciacionis Beate Marie vj d. 

Feit a savoer ke frere Estephen de Todmershe pourchassa de Roger le Fytz Alayn de Rothele 
v. denaire de anuele rente ke Roger Knott rendy a meyme cely Roger le Fitz Aleyn pour deux 
acres de terre et demy en le champ de Rothele ke William Maryeprest dona a Willem Knott 
pere le avant dit Roger Knott, hors de la grosse summe de la governale rent et meyme celuy 
Estephen pourchassa le avant dit Roger le Fitz Aleyn un rode de terre en le champ de Rothele 
de sous le moulyn envers Anlep Myk. 


Memorandum. Quod frater Johannes Ouseflette perquisivit de Stephano Lomb de Rothele 
xij d. et unum obolum sub anni redditibus cum pertizenciis in Rothele percipiendis de Stephano 
filio Thome in le Wilwes et fratribus suis pro tenementis in Rothele. 

Item: idem frater perquisivit de Roberto filio Gene de Gaddesby novem roddas cum perti- 
nenciis in Gadd[esby]. 
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Memorandum. Quod Willielmus de Burton cepit de fratre Johanne Feversham preceptore 
ij. acras terre et dimidiam in campo de Rothele de Sidlyngges usque ad terminum ix. annorum, 
solvendo per annum ij 5. vj d. ad duos terminos, videlicet ad Natalem Beate Marie iiij d. et ad 
aliam medietatem ad Annunciationem Beate Marie. 


GADESBY. 


Juratores Walterus Sweyn, Rogerus Faukes, Henricus filius Rogeri, et Ricardus filius 
Gunne. 


Radulphus Clericus tenet in dominico dimidiam bovatam terre et reddit xv ἃ. et dimidiam 4q. 
De incremento ij d. q. 
Will. Boneton tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam et terciam partem unius bovate et reddit 
iij 5. 11 d. q. 
Incrementum vij d. ob. 


Walterus Sueyn tenet iij. virgatas et quartam partem cum tofto et reddit . ΧΙ] s. v d. ob. q. 
Incrementum iijs. j d. ob. 4. 

Will. de Cayham et Jordan tenent j. bovatam et dimidiam pro. ; iij 8. iiij d. ob. q. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 

Rogerus filius Ive tenet unam bovatam cum tofto et reddit ‘ ν ‘ xxvij d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Henricus filius Rogeri tenet 11}. bovatas cum tofto pro. ‘ . 
Incremeatum xiij d. ob. 

Johannes Valle tenet unam bovatam et dimidiam cum tofto pro. ‘ xxxilj d. q. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 

Alexandrus tenet dimidiam toftum et reddit per annum. . πῇ ἃ, 
Incrementum 

Radulphus filius Nel tenet bovatam cum tofto pro . ; ὃ : ᾿ xxvij d. 
Incrementum iiij. ob. 

Rogerus filius Astun tenet terciam partem unius virgate pro : ‘ ἡ . xjd 
Incrementum ij d. 

(ialfridus filius Benerges tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro. Ὰ xv ἃ, dimidiam 4. 
Incrementum ij ἃ, q. 

Henricus et Galfridus tenet j. virgatam cum tofto et reddunt  lijs. vj d. q. 
Incrementum ix d. 

Cialfridus filius Ricardi tenet ij. acras et quartam [partem unius] [acre] cum tofto pro . ij 8. 

Astinus Norman tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro : . . . . sq. 
Inerementum iiij d. ob. 

Hugo Norman tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro Ξ : . xij d. et dimidiam q. 

Incrementum ij d. q. 

Willielmus Clericus tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro . . xij d. et dimidiam q. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Rogerus Sanney tenet iij. partes unius bovate cum tofto pro . . . .« avd. 


Incrementum iij d. ᾳ. et dimidiam. 
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Robertus de Kerysby tenet unam bovatam et quartam partem unius bovate cum tofto pro xxviij d.iij q. 
Incrementum v d. ob. dimidiam 4. 

Nicholas Astun tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro. . . xij d. et dimidiam 4. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Galfridus Horre et Willielmus frater ejus tenent j. bovatam cum tofto .  proijs. jd. ob. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


Rannulphus tenet duas partes unius virgate cum tofto pro. . xxxij d. et ij partes unius ob. 
Incrementum vj d. 

Rogerus Faukes tenet unam virgatam terre cum tofto pro . ‘ , ‘ 1} 5. ν ἡ, 
Incrementum ix d. 

Radulphus filius Walteri dimidiam bovatam eum tofto pro . xxj d. 
Inerementum iij d. 

Galfridus Decanus tenet terciam partem unius virgate pro . . xvjd. et terciam partem ob. 
Incrementum iij d. 

Astumus filius Willelmi tertiam partem unius virgate pro . : xvj d. terciam pariem ob. 
Incrementum iij d. 

Henricus filius Galfridi tenet bovatam et terciam partem virgate pro. iijs. ixd. ob. 


Incrementum vij d. ob. 
Rogerus filius Nicholas [sic] tenet vij. acras terre cum tofto pro. xd. et quartem partem ἢ. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. 


Matilda vidua tenet iij acras et dimidiam cum tofto pro. : . vj d. et octava parte 4. 
Incrementum j d. 

Galfridus, Walterus, Henricus, fratres, tenent j bovatam cum tofto pro. . ‘ xiiij d. ob. 
Incrementum v d. ob. dimidiam 4. 

Henricus Dunewald tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro xiiij d. ob. 
Incrementum v d. ob. dimidiam ἢ. 

Heredes Roberti filii Nicholai tenet unam virgatam terre pro. ‘ . 1115. viijd. 4. 
Incrementum ix d. 

Radulphus Miles tenet dimidiam bovatam terre pro ‘ ‘ - xij. d. dimidiam 4. 
Incrementum ij d. q 

Radulphus Godfrei j. bovatam terre pro. ‘ ips 
Incrementum iiij d. ob 

Astinus filius Radulphi tenet j. bovatam et terciam partem j. virgate terre + pro iij 5. iiij d. 
Incrementum vij d. ob. 

Galfridus et Robertus filii Brithwine j. bovatam pro ‘ . ‘ . iy 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Robertus filius Rogeri j. virgatam et terciam partem j. virgate pro Υ͂ 8. ob. et tres partes ob. 


incrementum xij d. ob. 
Willielmus filius Rogeri et fratres ejus tenent terciam partem virgate terre pro xviij d. et 
tres partes oh. 
Incrementum iij d. ob. 
Ricardus filius Gume et fratres ejus tenent j. virgatam terre pro. . ‘ viijs. jd. 
Incrementum xviij d. 
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Robertus filius Galfridi j. bovatam et terciam partem virgate pro . 5 , iij 8. iiij d. 
Inerementum vijd. ob. 
Rogerus filius Astini et fratresejus tenent j. bovatam terre pro ~ . ° ° xxj d. q. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Robertus Molendinarius tenet j. virgatam et dimidiam bovatam terre cum tofto pro 
vs. ob. dimidia q. 
Incrementum xj d. ob. 
Astinus filius Walteri tenet j. bovatam terre et dimidiam pro . . xxij d. et ij. partes ob. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. 


Gialfridus Indikes tenet dimidiam bovatam pro. : ‘ . xvij ἡ. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. 
Willielmus Gace tenet j. bovatam pro ° 
Ricardus de Balbegrave tenet unam bovatam pro . is. ilijd. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. | 
Ivette vidua terciam partem j. virgate pro Ξ 5 . xijd 
Incrementum ij d. 
Item Rogerus filius Roberti ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,8 
Cralfridus filius ejus ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Matylda de Freseby ‘ ij d. ob. 
Rogerus filius Rogeri Ξ : Ξ . id. 
De Ricardo de ar et Henrico submonitore pro xiiij. acras [nie] cate . ijs. ν] 4. ob. 
Summa recti redditus antiqui . ‘ : Α - Wii. xviijs. xd. ob. 
Et sic est summa totalis vij 1. χα] ἀ. [sie] jd. q. 


De quibus solvuntur ad predictos terminos Beate Marie ad Natale scilicet Ixx s. et ad 
Annunciacionem ἰχχ 5. ob. q. 
Summa inerementi—. : ‘ xxij s. ij d. ob. q. 


Memorandum quod Simon Piseator dedit pro warranto vjd.et relaxatur per preceptum 
fratris D. Thurville magistri Templi et ideo est infra. 


Memorandum quod Ricardus de Gadesby propositus dedit et cessit magistro et fratribus 
Milicie Templi Salomon duodecim denarios redditus in villa de Gadesby, videlicet, de una 
bovata terre quam Gialfridus filius Reginaldi et Alicia filia Dionis de eadem tenent de Abbate 
Leycestrie ex dono patris predieti Ricardi, reddendo inde annuatim ad Natale Beate Marie vj d. 
et ad Annunciacionem Beate Marie vj d. et pro hae autem donacione idem magister et fratres 
concesserunt eidem Ricardo et Alicie uxori ejus unum mesuagium cum furno et aliis pertinenciis 
ad terminum vite eorum, quod quidem mesuagium fuit Galfridi le Arblester de Leycestria, 
reddendo inde annuatim per equales porciones (ad) terminos predictos, et quod idem Ricardus et 
Alicia sustentabunt dictum mesuagium cum furno in bono statu ac iste redditus fuit perquisitus 
tempore fratris Stephani de Todemershe et postea per cartam capituli heres predicti Ricard 
tenet predictum mesuagium : . ‘ . . 
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Memorandum quod Henricus Tracy clerieus ingressus est in quadam placea adjacente juxta 


placeam predictam. 


Henricus Tracy quam quidem placeam ipse habet per fermentum Magistri Milicie 
Templi in Anglia et fratris Walteri de Ewenighte With tune preceptoris de Rothelia, 


reddendo inde ad duos terminos 5 ᾿ 


Item Johannes filius Rieardi de Gadesby clerici tenet unum curtilagium et reddit per 


. viijd. 


annum ijs, vjd. tribus terminis, ad Concepcionem Beate Marie ixd. ad festum 
Johannis Baptiste xij d, et ad Natale Beate Marie ix d. et ipse Johannes dedit domui 
de Rothleia dimidiam acram terre pro predicto curtilagio et pro omnibus rebus ij s. vj d. 


BaRNSBY. 


Johannes de Cosington det j. gallinam, Willielmus de Barneby j. gallinam, J. Sonda det iij. 


gallinas. 


Juratores de Barnesby, Radulphus Gamell, Robertus Payn, et Ricardus clericus. 


Radulphus filius Bartholomei et Johannes frater ejus in dominico dimidiam bovatam terre 


cum tofto et 11}. rodis pro 

Inecrementum ij d. q. 

Matheus tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Nicholas filius Johannis tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Robertus Ram tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum ij d. 4. 

Radulphus in Venella tenet unam virgatam cum tofto pro . 
Increraentum ix εἰ. 

Ricardus de Glen et Radulphus Golle tenent j. virgatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum ix εἰ, 

Jere tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Malbe tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iij d. 

Willielmus filius Roberti tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum 111] d. ob. 

Herbertus Capellanus tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro . 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Radulphus Payn tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


VOL. XLVIL. Ρ 


xiij d. ob. 
xij d. ob. q. 
1] 5..} d. ob. 
xiij ob. 4. 
v8. 11} d. 
ilij 8. 11] d. 
xd. ob. q. 
xv εἰ. 

jd. 

ij s.j d. ob. 


ij 8. jd. ob. 
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Radulphus filius Walteri tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro. . . xij d. ob. q. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Radulphus Cart j. dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro 5 ‘ ᾿ . χά ob. q. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Radulphus Gamel tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro . Ξ . xxjd. ob. dimidia 4. 
Incrementum iij d. ob. q. et dimidia. 

Rogerus filius Rogeri tenet bovatam cum tofto pro . jd. ob. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Henricus David tenet iij. partes j. bovate cum tofto pro. . . xix d. dimidia 4. 
Incrementum iij d. dimidia q. 

Robertus filius Fabri j. bovatam et quartam partem j. bovate cum tofto pro ° iij s. ob. q. 
Incrementum vd. ob. dimidium q. 

Robertus Payn iij. partes unius virgate terre cum tofto pro . . . iij 5. ix d. 


Incrementum viij d. 
Radulphus Payn tenet unam j. bovatam et quartem partem unius bovate cum tofto pro . xxxjd. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. dimidium q. 


Ricardus Godwine tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam cum tofto pro. . . 1|5. d. gq. 
Incrementum vij d. ob. q. 

Rogerus Hodierne tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro ij s. vj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Radulfus Unwine tenet dimidiam bovatam cum tofto pro. . . - χῇ d. ob. 4. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Willielmus Knotte quartam partem j. bovate cum tofto pro . ° vj d. dimidium q. 
Incrementum j d. dimidium q. 

Bate tenet dimidiam bovatam eum tofto pro : . xijd, ob. 4. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Rogerus Unwine quartam partem j. bovate cum tofto pro : . vjd. q. et dimidium. 

Ivo de Castro tenet dimidiam bovatum cum tofto pro ‘ : ° ὃ x d. ob. 4. 


Incrementum ij d. q. 

Petrus et Rogerus fratres unam virgatam cum tofto pro. : ° ‘ 111} s. ij d. 
Incrementum ix d. 

Jordanus et Radolphus fratres tenent dimidiam bovatum cum tofto pro. - xij d. ob. q. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Ricardus de Caltrap unum vomer in vita sua. 


Summa recte redditus antiqui lv. s. viij d. et sic summa totalis . . lxvs. 11 d. q. 
De quibus solvuntur predictis terminis ad unum terminum xxxij s. viij d. dimid. quart. 
et ad alium terminum [sic]. ‘ ‘ . viij d. et dimidium 4q. 


Summa incrementi_ Ξ . ΙΧ 8. viij d. q. 
Item Robertus capellanus Musk concessit domo templi j d. ob. annui redditus quod 
Willielmus Myword et Johannes frater ejus ei debuisset solvere ad terminum 
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Robertus Herward tenet in dominico j. bovatam et quartam partem j. bovate cum tofto 


Incrementum ix d. ob. 


xxxij d. ob 


Ricardus Carpentarius et Matilda soror ejus tenent unam virgatam terre cum tofto pro 


Incrementum ix d. 

Wiilielmus filius Gunne tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus Myrion tenet unam bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


iiij s. 11} 4, 


. xxvj d. 


xxvj εἰ, 


Willielmus filius Aldus tenet j. bovatam cum tofto et quintam partem unius virgate terre 


pro . - . 
Incrementum vj d. q. 
Stephanus tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro . Ἢ . 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus Pernnell tenet j. bovatam et unum toftum et dimidium pro 
Inerementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus Venator tenet j. virgatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum ix d. 

Ricardus Oseber tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam cum tofto pro 
Inecrementum vj d. ob. q. 

Ricardus de Doma tenet j. bovatam pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus de Erburg tenet j. bovatam et quartam partem j. bovate cum tofto pro 
Incrementum v d. ob. 

Willielmus frater ejus j. bovatam et quartam partem j. bovate pro . ‘ 
Incrementum v d. ob. 


Walterus filius Ricardi et Henricus frater ejus j. bovatam et iiij. acras terre sine tofto 


Inerementum iiij d. 

Ricardus Clericus tenet j. virgatam cum tofto pro . 
Incrementum ix d. 

Alanus tenet j. virgatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum ix d. ob. 

Henricus Prepositus tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


P2 


xxxiij εἰ, 


xxvj d. 


. 


iiij s. 


xix d. ob. 


1} 5... 4. 
xxxij d. ob. 
xxxij d. ob, 

. xxij d. 

111} 8. 
111} 5. viij d. 


xxvj d. 
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Willielmus filius Willielmi tenet unam bovatam pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Heredes Roberti Myrion tenent j. bovatam cum tofto pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


Henricus filius Edwardi et Rogerus frater ejus tenent j. virgatam cum tofto pro 


Incrementum ix d. 


xxvj d. 
xxvj d. 


iiij 5. iiij d. 


Willielmus filius Andree tenet j. bovatam pro xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Robertus filius Willielmi tenet dimidiam bovatam sine tofto pro xj d. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 
Rogerus de Hibernia tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro . xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Hugo filius Ald’us tenet dimidiam bovatam et quintam partem j. virgate pro . xxvd. 
Incrementum iiij d. 
Iemma filia Andree tenet quintam partem j. virgate pro x d. ob. 
Incrementum j d. ob. 
Rogerus frater Hugonis filii Ald’us tenet ij. partes j. virgate pro . - ΧΑ) ἃ, 
Incrementum 111] d. 
Walterus Molendinarius de Waraunt iij ἃ. 
Willielmus Sparewe iij dl. 
Ricardus de Lond’ iij ἃ. 
Item per se de colleg {sic} tocius ville vd. 
Summa redditus antiqui ; : ᾿ : : . Ixvs. vd. ob. 
Et sic est sumina totalis Ixxvj 5. vd. q. 


De quibus solvuntur terminis prescriptis, scilicet ad unum terminum xxxviij 8. ij. d 
ob. et ad alium terminum xxxviij s. ij d. ob. q. 
Summa incrementi. : : xj 8. 111] d. ob. q. 


CROXTON. 
Jurator de Croxton, Robertus Sirich. 


Milo de Croxton tenet iij bovatas terre pro 
Incrementum xiij d. ob. 

Robertus de Rival tenet j. bovatam pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Phelippus tenet j. bovatam terre pro . 
Incrementum 111} d. ob. 

Robertus Syrich tenet unam bovatam terre pro 
Incrementum iiij d. 

Nicholas de Croxton et socii sui tenent j virgatam pro 
Incrementum ix. ἃ. 


vj 5. vjd. 
xxvj d. 
xxvj ἃ. 
xxvj ἃ, 


111} 8. iiij ἃ. 
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Ricardus filius Salomon et socii ejus tenent dimidiam bovatam pro : . ΧΙ] ἃ. 
Incrementum ij d. 4. 
Gilbertus et socius ejus tenent j bovatam pro ; : : ‘ , xxvj d. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Summa redditus antiqui 
Et sic est summa totalis ‘ 
De quibus solvuntur predictis terminis ad unum solum terminum xxijs. ob. et ad alium 
terminum xijs. iij d. 11] quad. 


xx 8, Vij d. 
11} s. vj d. q. 
xxiv. 8 j d. ἡ. 


TYLTON. 


Juratores de Tylton, Henricus Propositus, Williclmus Emme. 


Henricus ad ecclesiam tenet j. bovatam in dominico pro. ‘ ; . xxjd. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Ricardus filius Thome tenet dimidiam bovatam cum uno tofte pro ‘ ‘ xix d. ob. 
Incrementum ij d. 4. 

Johannes de Blaby tenet unam virgatam pro ‘ . s. iiijd. 


Incrementum ix d. 


Matheus tenet unam bovatam pro . xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Prior de Landa tenet j. virgatam terre pro ΠΠΠ]Π5. 1Π| ἃ, 

Willelmus filius Gunne tenet unam bovatam pro. ᾿ xxvj d. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Willielmus filius Johannis tenet j. virgatam et dimidiam bovatam cum toito pro. — vs. xjd. ob. 
Incrementum xj d. q. 
Agnes vidua tenet unam virgatam pro 
Incrementum ix d. 


111} 5. iiij 4. 


Alicia vidua tenet j. virgatam pro . , ‘ vj 8. vj d. 
Incrementum xiij d. ob. 

Item per annum de tota villa ij d. 

Summa redditus antiqui XXxiij 8. ix ἃ. 

111} 5. x d. 


Summa incrementi . . 
Et sic est summa totalis : ‘ : Xxxviij 8. vij d. ob. 
De quibus solvuntur predictis terminis ad unum solum terminum xix s. 11]. d. ob, q. et ad 


alium terminum xix 8. iij d. ob. 4. 


MARDEFELD, Sourtu. 


Juratores de Mardefeld, Hugo Propositus et Philippus de Mardeteld. 


Willielmus Baldwine tenet in dominico iij. partes unius bovate terre pro. . xix d. ob. 


Incrementum ob. q. et dimidium. 
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Heredes Johannis filii Galfridi tenent dimidiam bovatam pro 
Incrementum ij d. q. 


Milo tenet tres partes unius bovate pro. ; ἃ . 
Incrementum ob. q. dimidium. 
Walterus Ede tenet tres partes unius virgate pro . . 


Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 

Henricus Randolph tenet tres partes unius virgate pro 
Incrementum yj d. ob. q. 

Robertus Heward tenet iij. bovatas terre pro 
Incrementum xiij d. ob. 

Robertus ad Ecclesiam tenet tres partes j. virgate pro 
Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 


John Hewarde tenet tres partes j. virgate pro 


Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 


(rilbertus Clericus et fratres ejus tenent terciam partem j. virgate pro 


Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 

Item idem Gilbertus et Walterus tenent j. bovatam pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Matilda vidua tenet terciam partem j. bovate pro. 
Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 


Isolda de Muntford tenet terciam partem j. bovate pro. ᾿ 
Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 
Johannes Randolph tenet iij. partes unius bovate pro . 


Inerementum 11] d. q. οἱ dimidium. 
Philippus Baldwine et Johannes frater ejus iij. partes j. bovate pro 
Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 
Hugo Randolf iij. partes unius virgate pro . 
Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 
Phillippus filius Ricardi 11}. partes j. bovate pro 
Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 
Willielmus frater ejus tenet iij. partes j. bovate pro 
Incrementum iij d. q. et dimidium. 
Summa redditus antiqui 
Summa increrenti . . 
Et sic est summa totalis ° . 


. xiijd. 


xix d. ob. 

iij s. 11] d. 

11} 8. iiij d. 

Vj 8. vij d. ob. 
xix [d.] ob. 
xix d. ob. 

iij s. iij ἃ, 
xxvj d. 

. xixd. 

xix d. ob. 

xix d, ob. 

iij s. iij d. 

xix d. ob. 

xix d. ob. 

xls. iij [d.] ob. 


vj 5. ix ἃ. 
. . Χὶν] 5. 


De quibus solvuntur terminis predictis xxiij 5, ad unum terminum et ad alium terminum ΧΧΙΪ] s. 
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SoMERDEBY. 


Juratores de Somerdeby, Willelmus de Hascolf et Simon Prepositus. 


Robertus filius Galfridi tenet in dominico j. bovatam et dimidiam acram terre pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


Simonus frater ejus tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam acram terre pro . 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Galfridus Sems tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam acram terre pro. . : 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Rogerus Bonde tenet j. bovatam exceptis xiij. rodis pro. : ‘ ᾿ 
Incrementum 

Phelippus filius Alicie tenet j. bovatam pro ‘ 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Alicia la Carter tenet viij. acras terre pro ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Agnes vidua tenet j. bovatam pro . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Elias Ma tenet dimidiam bovatam ‘ . 


Incrementum ij d. q. 

Willielmus Hasclof tenet dimidiam bovatam pro 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Matilde Bonde tenet j. virgatam terre pro . 
Incrementum ix εἰ. 


Willielmus Odem tenet dimidiam bovatam ij. acras j. rodam pro. . Ἢ . xvj εἰ. q. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. q. dimidiam ἢ. 
togerus frater ejus tenet dimidiam bovatam ij. acras j. rodam pro xvj dey. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. q. et dimidia. q. 
Galfredus Linet tenet dimidiam bovatam pro xiij d. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 
Matilda vidua tenet j. virgatam et dimidiam bovatam pro . ve.vad. 
Incrementum xj d. q. 
Walterus Bolid tenet dimidiam bovatam pro vj ε΄. ob, 
Incrementum ob. 4. 
Summa redditus antiqui .ΧΧΧ 8. xj εἰ. ob. 
Summa incrementi . : vs. ij d. ob. 4. 
Et sic est summa totalis XXXVij 5. ἡ. 
De quibus solvuntur terminis predictis ad unum scilicet terminum xviijs. jd. et ad 
alium terminum xviij s. j d. q. 
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xxvij ἡ. 
xxvij ἡ, 
XXVij εἰ. 
xix d. ob. 
xxvj εἰ, ob, 
vj d. ob. 
xxvj εἰ. 


. xiijd. 


. xxvjd. 


iiij s. 
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MARDEFELD, NortH. 


Juratores de Mardefeld, Rogerus filius Hugonis, Robertus Lawe. 


. xxj d. 


Ricardus de Boneton tenet quintam partem dimidie carucate terre pro 


Incrementum iij d. ob. 
viij 5. ix 


Galfridus Clericus tenet dimidiam carucatam terre pro. . 
Incrementum xviij d. 
Robertus Campion tenet quintam partem dimidie carucate terre pro xxjd. 
Incrementum iij εἰ. ob. 
xvj d. 


Galfridus Osmund tenet quintam partem unius carucate terre pro . 
Incrementum vj d. q. 


11} s. vj d. 


Walterus filius Nicholai tenet quintam partem unius carucate pro . . 
Incrementum vij d. q. 

Robertus filius Hugonis tenet tres partes unius carucate pro : ‘ . vs. iij d. 
Incrementum χ εἰ, ob. q. 

Walterus King tenet j. bovatam pro R ; ‘ ‘ . . xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Walterus Seward tenet j. virgatam terre pro ; 8. 11} 4, 
Incrementum ix d. 

Item Walterus tenet quintam partem dimidie carucate pro . . » xxjd. 
Incrementum iij d. ob. 

Herewardus tenet j. bovatam pro. . . - xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Galfridus Cole tenet j. virgatam pro ‘ ° iiij 5. et iiij 
Incrementum ix d. 

Willielmus filius Galfridi tenet j. virgatam pro. ° 8. iiij ἃ, 
Incrementum ix εἰ. 

Robertus Abbot tenet quintam partem dimidie carucate pro ‘ ᾿ . xxjd. 
Incrementum 11] d. ob. 

Galfridus Capellanus tenet quintam partem dimidie carucate pro . . xxjd. item per se ob. 
Incrementum iij d. ob. 

Adam tenet quintam partem unius carucate . Viijs. 

Adam Feber pro waranto ad festum Johannis Baptiste j. libram piperis —. . ΠΝ 


. Ivjs. xd. 
viij 8. ix d. q. 
Ixv s. vij d. q. 


Summa redditus antiqui 
Summa incrementi 


Et sic est summa totalis ‘ 
De quibus solvuntur ad unum terminum xxxij s. jx d. ob. et ad alium terminum xxxij s. ix d. ob. q. 
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GRYMMESTON. 


Juratores de Grymmeston, Galfridus Propositus, Henricus Wiseman, Clemens de Colthorp, et 


Willielmus de Clyfton. 
Clemens de Colthorp tenet in dominico j. bovatam terre pro . . . xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Willielmus de Colthorp et Johannes tenent j. bovatam pro ‘ , ° xxvj d. q. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Willielmus filius Rogeri de Grymmeston tenet dimidiam bovatam pro. __xiij d. dimidium 4. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. 


Petrus et Radulphus tenent j. bovatam pro R .  xxvyj d. dimidium q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Matheus Lomb tenet j. bovatam pro ‘ xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Matilda Lomb tenet j. bovatam pro P xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Item eadem Matilda Lomb tenet dimidiam bovatam pro. e . ‘ xxiij d. q. 
Incrementum ij d. 4. 

Christiana vidua tenet dimidiam bovatam pro ‘ ‘ ‘ - ΧΗ d. dimidium q. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 

Henricus Wiseman tenet iij. bovatas et dimidiam pro ; : , vij 8. iiij d. ob. q. 


Incrementum xv d. ob. q. 
Galfridus Pigun Simon Hugo tenent j. virgatam et dimidiam bovatam terre pro 
vs. vd. ob. dimidium ἢ. 
Incrementum xi d. q. 
Johannes Bondé Hugo et Johannes fratres ejus j. bovatam et dimidiam pro 
11} 8. ij 4, ᾳ. et dimidium. 


Incrementum vj εἰ. ob. q. 


Thomas filius Rogeri Rogerus et Ricardus fratres tenent j. bovatam pro. ; χχν] ἃ. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus filius Hugonis tenet j. bovatam terre pro χχν] d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus de Clyfton tenet j. virgatam terre et dimidiam acram per se pro iiij 5. iiij d. ob. 
Incrementum ix d. 

Gilbertus filius Rogeri et Robertus frater ejus tenent j. bovatam pro ‘ ; xxvj 4. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Willielmus Spec tenet j. bovatam pro : xxvj ἃ. q. 
Inerementum iiij d. ob. 

VOL. XLVII. Q 
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Ricardus Forestarius tenet j. bovatam pro . : ° , ὃ xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Radulphus filius Ricardi tenet j. bovatam pro Ξ xxvj d. q. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Item, idem de terre { sic] ecclesie j. virgatam et iij. acras cum j. placea que vocatur Stone 


Summa redditus antiqui : ; ‘ xlviij s. xj d. ob. 
Summa incrementi_. viij 5. iij d. ob. 
Et sic est summa totalis ‘ Ξ .  Ivijs. iijd. 


De quibus solyuntur ad unum terminum xxviij s. vijd. ob. et ad alium termi- 


num xxviij s. vij d. ob. 


Item, Willielmus Clifton obiit ad festum Sancti Michaelis. 


SAXILBY. 
Radulphus Fraunces de Saxilby tenet j. bovatam . : ‘ ‘ . pro xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Willielmus filius Tome tenet j. bovatam terre pro . . : , ς xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Radulphus Juvenis tenet j. bovatam ‘ xxvj d. q. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Radulphus filius Johannes { sie] tenet unam virgatam et terciam partem unius bovate pro 


vs. jd. q. 
Incrementum x d. ob. 
Thomas Molendinarius tenet j. bovatam pro : xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Rogerus filius Astun tertiam partem unius bovate pro d. ob. q. 
Incrementum j d. ob. 
Hugo de Paumer terciam partem j. bovate pro. : ob. 4. 
Incrementum j d. ob. 
Johannes de Menton et Willielmus Noreys tenent j. bovatam pro . : ‘ xxvj d. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Nicholas de Thornay per annum. ; 5 : . πῇ ἃ. 
Petrus de Hoalby de waranto : : . πὴ ἃ. 
Henricus Molendinarius pro waranto j. libram cimini. 
Summa redditus antiqui. 5 : jd. 
Summa incrementi - 5 Ὃ . 
Et sie est summ a totalis : ‘ . ἅκπαο δ΄. ἃ, 


De quibus solvuntur ad unum terminum xs. ijd., et ad alium terminum xs. ij d. 


| 
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WaRNETHEBY. 
Juratores, Thomas Clericus, et Gilbertus Matheus filius Ricardi, et Walterus de Melton. 
Robertus filius Hugonis tenet in dominico j. bovatam et dimidiam cum tofto pro . iij 8. iij ἃ. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 
Radulphus filius Widon et Hugo frater ejus j. bovatam et dimidiam acram pro iij 5. vj d. q. 
Incrementum vij d. q. et vij partem ejus. 
Nicholas Clericus tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam acram pro ‘  iijs. ν] 4. q. 


Incrementum vij d. q. et vij partem ob. 
Thomas Clericus et Rogerus fratres [sic] ejus tenent j. carucatam et dimidiam cum tofto pro 


xvjs. 
Incrementum iiij 5. vj d. 
Kobertus filius Hugonis tenet j. bovatam et amplius pro. xxviij d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Thomas Clericus tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam pro 11} 8. ij ἃ. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 
Matheus tenet j. bovatam pro α : P 5 ᾿ , ἢ xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Thomas filius Mathei tenet j. bovatam pro Ὃ xxvj 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Matheus filius Gerardi tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam pro. ᾿ ‘ 11} 5. iij ἃ. 
Incrementum yj d. ob. 4. 
Willielmus filius Nicholai tenet j. bovatam et viij partem unius bovate pro . : xxix ἡ. q. 
Incrementum v d. et octavam partem ob. 
Ricardus filius Gerardi tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam pro. ; ᾿ . 11} 5. iij d. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. q. 
Galfridus Clericus tenet bovatam et dimidiam pro . ° ‘ ᾿ . 11} 5. iij d. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. 4. 
Michaelus filius Radulphi tenet j. bovatam pro. xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Clemens tenet unam bovatam pro . - xxvj d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Gilbertus de Wartneby tenet j. virgatam terre pro 111} 8. iiij ἃ. 
Item idem Gilbertus octavam partem unius virgate pro. : &xixd. q. 
Incrementum xiiij d. octavam partem ob. 
Walterus Macon tenet j. bovatam et dimidiam pro. ‘ 11} 5. iiy ἃ. 
Incrementum vj d. ob. 4. 
Willielmus filius Rogeri tenet j. bovatam pro ‘ ij s. ij 4. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Adamus Tenery tenet j. bovatam pro ‘ ‘ ᾿ ‘ xxvj d. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
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Robertus de Segrave tenet iij partem unius virgate pro. P , . 118. ix d. ob. 
Incrementum viij d. 4. 

Rogerus filius Petri, Walterus, et Radulphus, tenent iij. partem unius virgate pro iij s. ix d. ob. 
Incrementum viij d. dimidiam 4. 


Williclmus Faber tenet unum toftum pro . ‘ . vid. 

Walterus filius Hugonis tenet j. virgatam pro Ξ ‘ 8. 
Incrementum ix d. 

Willielmus Paumer tenet j. virgatam pro . : 111} 5. 11 ἃ. 


Incrementum ix d. 
Petrus οἱ Rogerus et Matilda tenent j. bovatam et terciam partem unius bovate pro 
ij s. xd. ob. et tres partes ob. 


Incrementum vj d. 


Uxor Willielmi Clerici tenet tantum ijs. xd. ob. et tres partes ob. 
Incrementum vj d. 

Matheus filius Ivon tenet tantum pro ν , . . ἢ 5. xd. ob. et tres partes ob. 
Incrementum ν] d. 

Item idem Matheus tenet j. bovatam et amplius pro : Ξ ; . xxviij d. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Item de Thoma Clerico et Rogerus {sic} fratre ejus pro tota villa per se . ξ ᾧ 8. 

Item de terra Ecclesie unam virgatam cum tofto et aliis pertinenciis. 

Item de Herberto de Segrave unum par albarum cirotecarum ad Pascha exceptis xv d. q. 
Summa redditus antiqui 5 : 111}. li. xvj 5. viij d. ob. 
Summa incrementi . Ξ ‘ . ixd. 
Et sic est summa totalis ‘ ‘ ‘ v li, xiijs. vd. ob. 


De quibus solvunt ad unum terminum lvj 5. vj d. ob. et ad alium terminum lvj 5. vj d. ob. 


CAUDEWELL. 
Thomas filius Beatrice tenet in dominico x. acras cum tofto pro. : ‘ xxj d. ob. 
Incrementum iiij d. 
Henricus filius Roberti tenet iiij acras et dimidiam eum tofto de dote pro . ‘ ; xd 
Incrementum ij d. 
Thomas le Champion tenet vj. acras cum tofto pro . : : ᾿ ‘ : xpd. 


Incrementum ij d. 
Radulphus filius Ranulphi tenet j. virgatam et ij. acras terre et dimidiam cum tofto 
pro. . liij 8. ix d. ob. 
Incrementum x d. 
Henricus filius Walteri tenet j. virgatam et duas partes j. virgate et ij. acras et dimidiam 


pro. vij 8. xj ἃ. 


Incrementum xvj d. 
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Robertus filius Henrici tenet v. bovatas terre et iiij" acras cum tofto pro 5. 
Incrementum ij 8. 

Willielmus de Ocham tenet viij. acras et dimidiam cum tofto pro . ‘ : ix d. ob. 
Incrementum ij d. 

Galfridus Achard tenet xj. acras j. rodam et dimidiam cum tofto pro ‘ ἱ xiij d. ob. 
Incrementum ij d. 

Gilbertus filius Roberti tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro”. . xxvj d. ob. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 

Ricardus filius Ernarldi tenet vij. acras cum tofto pro . ° : . ΧΠΠ] d. ob. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. 

Johannes Clericus tenet iiij* bovatas et dimidiam cum tofto pro. ‘ xs. vj d. 


Incrementum xxj d. et iij s. de perquisitis fratris Stephani de Todemarshe. 
Galfridus Denuld de patrimonio tenet vij. acras cum tofto et pro uxore suam [sic | dividit v. 
acras pro 5 xviij d. ob. q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Hii sunt participes de terra que fuit Ranulphi de Caudwell :— 


Willielmus filius Henrici viij. acras j. rodam 
Incrementum ij d. 

Galfridus Clericus tenet ix. acras j. rodam pro. 
Incrementum ij εἰ. 

Ricardus King tenet iij. acras j. rodam et dimidiam pro 

Ricardus Denuld Legat tenet viij. acras j. rodam cum tofto pro - . viij d. ob. 
Incrementum ij d. ob. 

Gilbertus filius Johannis tenet ij acras cum tofto pro . 

Abbas de Guerondon v. rodas in campo boreali pro quolibet sec eile anno . hid. 


Incrementum ob. 
Item idem tenet de dono Henrici in parvam clausuram vij. rodas quas rodas filius 
Ranulphi acquietabit. 
A[ljicia de Role tenet v. acras et iij. rodas et dimidiam ex una parte et octavas acras et 


dimidiam eum tofto de Rogero de Friseby ex altera parte pro ; , ix d. ob. 
Incrementum ij d. 
Hugo filius Rogeri tenet unam virgatam et duas acras cum tofto pro . ij 5. vj d. ob. 
Incrementum ix d. q. 
Walterus Waleis tenet xj. acras cum tofto pro. . xd. 
Incrementum ij d. q. 
Galfridus Clericus tenet j. bovatam et iiij* acras terre pro. ; , ijs. xd. 


Incrementum vj d. 
Alicia vidua Willielmi filii Capellani, et Rogerus de Estwell tenent tertiam partem 
unius virgate exceptis ij. acris pro. : . xvij d. 
Inecrementum iij d. 
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Willielmus filius Henrici tenet xx. acras cum tofto pro. ‘ iij s. iiij ἃ. 
Incrementum vij d. 

Willielmus filius Ricardi tenet xxiiij. acras cum tofto pro . . 18. 
Incrementum iiij d. q. 

Willielmus Clericus tenet j. bovatam et v. acras cum tofto pro. : . . Be 
Incrementum vj d. 

Ricardus filius Rogeri tenet xix acras cum tofto pro ‘ Ξ ‘ . xixd. 
Incrementum iij d. ob. 4. 

De terra Beatricis de firma et incremento . Ξ viijd. 

Batilda filia Roberti de Caudewell - - : Ξ > ‘ . yd. 


Item de terra ecclesie cum tofto xl acras 
Item duo molendini quorum Robertus de Caudewell et J. clericus tenent unum, et Radul- 
phus Ranulphi et participes sui tenent quam spectat ad terram suam. 
Summa redditus antiqui ‘ Ixxj j d. 
Et sic est summa totalis ‘ ; ‘ 11} 1}. iij s. ij d. q. 
De quibus solvuntur ad unum terminum ΧΙ] 5. vij d. et ad alium terminum xljs. vij d. q. 


KayHAM. 


Juratores de Kayham, Simon de Kaiham, Roger de Kaiham, Radulphus de Paumer, Willielmus 


le Paumer. 
Rogerus et Ricardus fratres tenent duas partes unius virgate terre cum tofto pro . ij s. xjd. 
Incrementum vj d. 
Ricardus filius Galfridi tenet j. bovatam eum tofto pro ‘ Ξ . xxvjd. dimidium q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Rogerus filius Hawis tenet tres partes unius virgate cum tofto pro ‘ j xvij d. ob. 
Inerementum iij d. 
Andreas filius Roberti terciam partem unius virgate cum tofto pro , : xvij d. ob. 
Incrementum iij d. 
Willielmus filius Roberti terciam partem unius virgate cum tofto pro é ) xvij d. ob. 
Incrementum iij d. 
Petronilla, Agnes, et Juliana tenent duas partes unius virgate pro e ‘ ij. 5. xj d. 
Incrementum yj d. 
Simon de Kaiham tenet j. virgatam et tertiam partem unius virgate pro . ; vs. xd. 
Incrementum xij d. 
Radulphus le Paumer tenet duas partes unius virgate terre pro. Σ ; ij 5. vj d. 
Incrementum vj d. 
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Robertus Child tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro... : ° . xxvjd. dimidinm q. 
Incrementum iiij d. ob. 
Willielmus Knott tenet j. virgatam et terciam partem unius virgate pro. . vs. xd. 


Incrementum xij d. 


Hawisia vidua tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro. .  xxvjd. dimidium q. 


Incrementum iiij d. ob. 


Willielmus Paumer tenet unam virgatam ἢ 1] s. iiij d. q. 


Incrementum ix d. 


Juliana vidua tenet j. bovatam cum tofto pro xxvj d. q. 


Incrementum iv d. ob. 


Robertus Danbury tenet tres partes unius virgate pro. . . xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iiij d. 


Stephanus filius Radulphi tenet tres partes unius virgate - xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij d. 


Robertus Baldric tenet tres partes unius virgate pro ᾿ : ‘ , xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij d. 


Rogerus frater ejus tres partes unius virgate pro . xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij d. 


Ricardus Herberd tenet tres partes unius virgate pro xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij ἃ. 


Simon filius Robertus tres partes unius virgate pro . . ; xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij d. 


Rogerus Clericus tenet dimidiam bovatam et tres partes unius virgate pro xiij ἃ, et 111} partem 4. 


Incrementum iij d. ob. 4. 


Item, idem Rogerus ex alia parte . ‘ νἱῇ d. ob. y. 
Johannes Capellanus tenet duas partes unius aia terre pro... . ‘ 1) 5. xj d. 


Incrementum vj d. 


Walterus Clemens tenet tres partes unius virgate pro. . . . xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij d. 


Radulphus filius ejus tenet tres partes unius virgate pro. . . . xvij d. ob. 


Incrementum iij d. 
Willielmus Paumer tenet dimidiam bovatam et iij. partem virgate pro 
xxx d. ob. et quartam partem 4 


Incrementuin vy d. q. 


Stephanus Boseceby tenet sex partes unius virgate pro ‘ viij d. ob. 4. 
Incrementum j d. ob. 

Alanus Roleburche iij. partem unius virgate pro . χχνὶ) ob, 
Incrementum iij d. 

Ricardus filius Ricardi tenet j. virgatam et terciam partem unius virgate pro . vs. xd. 


Incrementum xij d. 
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Petronilla vidua quinque partes unius virgate pro . ‘ . . 15. νῇ ἀ. q. 
Incrementum vij d. ob. 
Galfridus Faucon tenet tres partes unius virgate pro xvij d. ob. 
Incrementum iij d. 
De Simone Bereario de Waraunto ad Invencionem sancte crucis . ‘ Ξ . tijd. 
De terra ecclesie xviij. acras j. rodam. 
Summa incrementi. ; ‘ i . ΧΙ] s. ob. q. 
Et sie est summa totalis . ; ‘ iiij libri ijs. ij d. ob. q. 
De quibus solvuntur ad unum terminum τῇ 8. j d. ob. et ad alium terminum xlj s. 4, ob. q. 
Summa recti redditus antiqui tocius soke de Rol’. ‘ xliij libri xviij 5. 11] d. ob. 
Summa tocius inerementi . Vj L vjs. viij d. ob. 
Et sic est summa totalis perannum . . . libri ΠῚ 8. 
ΜΈΝΤΟΝ. 


Juratores de Menton, Willielmus Orger, Willielmus Prepositus, et Alanus de Rol’. 


Willielmus Sclewill tenet j. virgatam eum tofto pro - . 5. vj ἃ. 
Ricardus Horn tenet ij. toftos et j. acram terre pro ‘ ἃ ‘ : . ws 
Alanus de Itol’ dimidium toftum et j. virgatam terre preter 1. acram pro . . . ys 
Oky tenet unum toftum cum erofto pro. 
Hawisia tenet toftum cum crofto pro : 5. 
Ricardus Canon tenet toftum crofto pro ‘ ‘ ‘ vs. vj d. 
Robertus Wantham tenet toftum cum crofto ‘ . Ὁ... 
Galfridus Goion tenet j. toftum pro vj s. et de incremento ‘ : ‘ . viij d. 
Hugo de Bosceby tenet j. toftum pro ‘ Ξ ij s. vj d. 
Radulphus a la Hove tenet unum toftum cum ecrofto pro. . 
Williclmus Orger tenet toftum cum crofto VB 
Uxor Walteri filii capellani tenet 1. toftum cum crofto pro . 
Liberi Benedictus Forestarius tenet j. toftum pro 5 is 
tenentes Emmota tenet j. toftam pro. : ‘ . . yd 
de eadem / Johannes Clericus tenet j. toftum pro ᾿ . VS 


Willielmus de Saxilby tenet 1. toftum pro ij 8. vj d.; be: perquisitis fratris Stephani de 
Todemersh de inctemento pro eodem tofto. 


Thomas de Sadington tenet unum toftum pro . 
Johannis Burgeis tenet‘j. toftum pro. . ‘ : - Πη8. viij d. 
Radulphus de Aula tenet unum toftum pro vij s. vj d. 
Gilbertus de Wytheved tenet unum toftum pro. : ‘ . iiijs. 
Radulphus de Beltcn tenet j. bovatam terre cum pertinenciis sine tofto pro : . xvd. 
Alicia Hunc’ tenet unam domum pro : yj ἃ, 
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Robertus Lemne tenet unum toftum pro. . . ixd 
Johannes filius Gilberti pro uno tofto et erofto quod Shean de Belton quate tenuit j. markam. 
Alexandrus, Robertus, et Ricardus filii sui ad Pascha j. libram piperis. 

Ricardus Horn pro uno mesuagio quod Robertus Boleyn quondam tenuit dimidiam 
markam et per convencionem per annum et dedit pro introitu - . XXs. 
Summa de Menton v li. ix 5. xd. ob; et solvunt tribus terminis videlicet μὴ festum 

Sancti Martini xxxvj s. vij d. ob.; et ad Pascha xxxvj s. vij. d. ob.; et ad festum 
Sancti Laurencii xxxvj s. viij d. 


Reppitus Forrysect. 


Ottokes Hawe. In primis apud Ottokes Hawe de Adam de Esseborne pro molendine [ sie] 


ad festum Sancti Michaelis et ad Pascha ‘ . ὃ . Vij. markas, β 
Twiford. De Roberto de Martivals pro tenemento suo in Twy ford . Xxvj 8, et viij d. 
Hathelo Keston. De Petro Nevill pro tenemento suo in Hathelekeston pro iijs. et ad | 

Glenn. De Petro filio Rogeri pro tenemento suo in Glenn Ξ : . ΧΙ] ἃ, 
De Willielmo de Templo pro j. virgata terre ἴῃ eadem : 
De Willielmo ΒΟΓΡΆΓΙΟ pro j. virgata terre : . xiijd. 
De Radulphus [sic] de Folevill pro j. virgata terre ‘ ΧΙ] 
Leye. De Galfrido le Stabler pro uno tofto ‘ xviij d. 
De Radulphus [sic] Makebred . . vyd. 
De Willielmo de Sancto Laudo . ‘ ‘ . xijd. 
De Henrico Corlenach ‘ . xijd. 
De Willielmo Blundo ‘ ‘ . xijs. 

Summa hujus redditus forinseci ‘ ;  Vjli. xvij 5. et vij d. 


Et sic est summa totalis tocius redditus ballivatus de Rol’ preter molendina [ vij lib. 

9" 3") per annum Ixij lib. x 5. vd. de quibus solvuntur annuatim Abbati de Croxton 

de elemosina domini Regis quam dedit eidem abbati pro anima regis et patris 

suis [sic] dudum ante adventum templariorum apud Rol’ de assarte de Monsorell et 
Rol’ xxij 5. 

Memorandum quod molendina de Rol’ ponuntur aliquando ad firmam pro v. markis 

per annum secundum diseretionem preceptoris et quod domini [sic | sue viderunt expedire. ) 


Extenta facta per Inquisitionem tempore fratris Amed de Morestell tune magistri Milicium Templi 
in Anglia de valore ecclesie de Rol’ et capellarum ad eandem spectantium preter vicariam 
assignatam et confirmatam per episcopum et capitulum Lincolnensis. 

Rol. Stephanus Page, Stanhard de la More, Ricardus filius Nigelli et Ricardus Cotton, 
dicunt super sacramentum suum quod ecclesia de Rol’ valet communibus annis xxvj. markas 

Kayham. Rogerus Thok de Kayham prepositus et Simon de Kayham dicunt super 
sacramentum suum quod capella de eadem valet x markas 
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Wartnatheby. Thomas filius Radulphi et Rogerus frater ejus dicunt super [sacramentum | 

suum quod capella de eadem valet. ΧΟ markas. 
Grymmeston. Galfridus Pun et Matheus Lobyn Seen super sacramentum suum mer 

capella de eadem valet ‘ ὃ . . x. markas. 
(iaudewell. Willielmus filius Henrici et fins Reginaldi super sacramentum 

suum quod eapella de eadem valet. x. markas. 
Giadesby. icardus filius Emme et Henricus filius Reginaldi dicunt super sacramentum 

suum quod capella de eadem villa valet xiiij. markas et assignatur vicario et ita valet 

ecclesia ad opus Terre Sancti [sic.] omnibus annis . . Ιχν]}- markas. 


Memorandum quod in hune modum colliguntur Redditus Prescripti :— 

Rol. In primis Prepositus de Rol’ respondet per manum suam ad Nativitatem Beate Marie 
de recta firma |xxiiij s. vjd. 4. et ad Annunciacionem Beate Marie tantum. 

Gadesby. Item Prepositus de Gadesby respondet per manum ad predictam terminum 
lix s. vd. q. et de ineremento xjs. jd. et ad alium terminum cum 11}. q. ultra. 

Barneby. Item Prepositus de Barneby de recta firma ad predictum terminum xxvijs. x d. 
et de incremento iiij s. x d. et ad alium terminum tantum cum j. 4. ultra. 

Balbegrave. Prepositus de Balbegrave de recta firma ad predictum terminum xxxij s. viij d. 
ob. q. et de ineremento v s. vij d. 4. et ad alium terminum tantum q. ultra. 

Croxton. Item Prepositus de Croxton de recta firma ad predictum terminum x s. iij d. ob. et 
de incremento xxj d. et ad alium terminum tantum. 


MERDEFELD. 


Merdeteld. Prepositus de Merdefeld de recta firma ad predictum terminum xx s. ob. 4. et de 
incremento iij s. ilij d. ob, et ad alium terminum tantum. 


TILTON. 


Tilton. Item Prepositus de Tilton de recta firma ad predictum terminum xvj s. x d. ob. et de 
incremento ijs. vd. et ad alium terminum tantum. 

Somerdeby. Prepositus de Somerdeby de recta firma ad predictum terminum xv 5. vd. ob. q. 
et de incremento ij s. vj d. q. et ad alium terminum tantum cum quadrante. 

Mardeteld. Prepositus de Mardefeld de recta firma ad predictum terminum xxviij 5. vd. et 
de ineremento iiij s. 11] d. ob. et ad alium terminum tantum cum j. quad. ultra. 

Grymeston. Prepositus de Grymeston de recta firma ad predictum terminum xxiiij 5. vj d. 
ob, et de incremento iiij s. j d. ob. 4. et ad alium terminum tantum. 

Saxilby. Prepositus de Saxilby de recta firma ad predictum terminum ix 8. j d. et de incre- 
mento ix 5. iiij d. ob. et ad alium terminum tantum. 

Wartheby. Prepositus de Wartheby de recta firma ad predictum terminum xlviij s. iiij d. q. 
et de incremento ix s. iiij d. ob. et ad alium terminum tantum. 
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Caudewell. Prepositus de Caudewell de recta firma ad predictum terminum xxxy 5. vj d. ob 
et de incremento vj 5. ob et ad alium terminum tantum cum quad. 
Kayham. Prepositus de Kayham de recta firma ad predictum terminum xxxvs. ob. et de 
incremento vj 5. iij d. q. et ad alium terminum tantum cum 4. ultra. 
Summa reeti redditus xxj. lij. xviij 5. ob. summa incrementi Ixiij s. iijd. ob. 
Et sic est summa totalis de hoe termino xxv li. xvj d. item in alio termino iiij d. plus propter 
quadrantes. 


Reppitus Fortnsect. 


Item de molendino de Ottokes Hawe ad festum Sancti Michaelis iij markas et dimidia 


De Roberto de Martivals ad nativitatem Beate Marie ‘ ; ‘ ° . Xiijs. 
De Petro de Nevill ad festum Sancti Michaelis . xviij d. 
De domino Petro filio Rogeri ad eundem terminum ᾿ . ‘ . vj d. ob. 
De Willielmo de Templo ad Nativitatem Beate Marie P δ ‘ ij 5. vjd. 
De Willielmo Bercario ad eundem terminum ὃ. ‘ vj d. ob. 
De Radulpho de Folevill ad eundem terminum Ξ vj d. ob. 
De Waleton ad eundem terminum ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4 . xijd. 
De Galfrido le Stabler de Leycestria ad eundem terminnm : ; ; . ixd. 
De Radulpho Makebrede . : ‘ . 8,4 
De Henrico de Cornelatch ἃ ‘ . 

Summa hujus terminis [sic] . Ixviijs ix d. ob. 
Menton. Item per manus Prepositi de Menton ad festum Sancti ἜΝ . Χχχυ] 5. vij cd. 
Item per manus ejusdem ad festum Sancti Martini : ‘ ‘ xxxvj 5. vij d. ob. 
Item per manus ejusdem ad Pascha ‘ ‘ ° , Ἂ ΧΧΧΥ] 5. Viij εἰ. 
Et sic est medietas istorum ΠῚ. ° ° liiij 5. xj d. 


Et sic est summa universi redditns de dimidio anno preter sade ΡΝ de Rol’ que quidem 
ponuntur ad firmam secundum voluntatem preceptoris ‘ , xxx li. ν 5. ij d. ob. 
Exitus in denariis apud Rol’ et in balliva annuatim tanquam redditus assise solvendis quia eos 
reddere necessarie opportet. 


STIPENDIA SERVIENCIUM. 


In primis stipendium liberorum serviencium ad festum Sancti Michaelis. 


Forestario . ‘ ‘ ij 5. vjd. 

Clerico capelle . ‘ . iij 8. vj d. 
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Pistatori. . ° ‘ ij 5. vj d. 
Pistori brasiatoris et frumagiorum . 1} 5. ν] ἀ. 
Servienti de Menton ‘ ij 8. vj d. 
Coco et garcioni coquine . . iiij 5. 
Servienti de Gadesby ‘ ‘ ij s. vjd. 
Grangiario ‘ ‘ ij s. vj d. 

Portario. Σ ° ° ij s. vj ἀ, 

Summa : 5 ‘(ali s. vjd.} xljs.vjd. 
ALTERA FAMILia. 

Item duobus carectariis . ‘ vs. 
Sex tenentibus carucas. . ° . Xv 5. 
Sex chaciatoribus . ‘ xij 5. 
Maiori Bereario. ‘ . 1] 5. vj 4, 
Garcioni ejus apud Rol’. ‘ xviij d. 
Portario ° . ij 5. 
Custodi animalium in foresta ‘ ijs. vj d. 
Duobus chaciatoribus de βάθη. . . iiij s. 
Item tenentibus carucas de Gaddesby ‘ - ij 5. ν] 4. 
Chaciatori de eadem . ‘ 5 ij 8. 

Et sic est summa hujus termini. ᾿ ‘ ἵν li. vjd.] iiij li. ΧΙΧ 5. vjd. 

Irem AD Pascua. 
Libere familie . ‘ .. 
Item altere familie scilicet ix. tenentibus carucas . XViij 5. 
Item ix. chaciatoribus ipsarum xiij s. vj ἃ. 
Item duobus carectariis Ξ 5 Υ 8. 
Item tribus bercariis ‘ ᾿ ‘ vs. 
Item vaccario : . : ‘ xviij d. 
summa ἢ 5 ‘ : 8. d. 


Summa tocius termini 
Et sic summa tocius anni. . 
Item preter ista, fabro pro ferramento et labore suo ad sex carucas et ferrura equorum ad 


carectam et reparacionem ferramenti ipsarum per annum . : XXXVj 5. 
item fabro de Gaddesby . 5 iij s. vj 4. 


. [ixli. ix li. vs. 
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Item fabro de Menton . : : 3 Viij 5. 
Summa ‘ χίνῇ 5. vjd. 
Item propter preseripta oh aucupium per balliam facienda quolibet anno . - Xviij markas. 
Et sic est summa tocius exitus per annum li. xiij vjd.} xxiij li. xij vj ἃ, 

Et cum redditu de monachorum de Croxton : ὃ xxiv li. χὶν 5. ν) ἡ. 


Item sciendum quod ad hue nulla fit mentio de expensis hospitii, scilicet de victu, vesti- 
mentis fratrum, de calciamentis, emptionibus boum et equorum et aliis infinitis emptionibus que 
ad presens scribi non possunt. 

Ad hoe memorandum quod rectus aportatus est quando dominus custodit staurum et conferti 
bladum per ballivam communaliter ex! markas. 


CONSUETUDINES ET SERVICIA. 


Memorandum quod his continentur quedam consuetudines manerii de Rol’ et soke. 

In primis, ballivus domini regis facit prepositum de quocunque voluerit tam de Rol’ quam de 
omnibus aliis ville [sic] soke, nullo excepto preter Stephanum de Rol’, ad faciendum omnia que 
prepositus debet facere, et si deliquerit in aliquo, tune amerciabitur juxta voluntatem ballivi 
secundum modum prepositi. 

Item si aliquis de soka habens uxorem habeat de ea filios plures vel filias et ipse obierit, terra 
est partibilis inter ipsos vel ipsas, set inter filium et filiam nequaquam ; et si sit unicus filius et 
plures filie filius habebit totum ; et seiendum est quod qua hora maritus obierit sive habeat filios 
vel filias uxor habebit totam terram in vita sua nisi ceperit virum, et si capiat virum tune dota- 
bitur de tercia parte et filii vel filie participent terram. 

Item sciendum est quod si aliquis velit terram suam vel partem ex ea dare vel vendere alicu 
infra sokam bene licet ei, set extra sokam nequaquam, et quando dat illam oportet quod in plena 
curia fiat donacio et seisina tradetur et tune irrotulabitur in rotulo curie modus donacionis et 
habebit ballivus soke iiij. denarios et clericus ejus ij. denarios, et primus prepositus, scilicet de 
Rol’, ij denarios et quibus aliorum prepositorum j denarium de illo autem cui donatur et hoe 
debet fieri per licentiam ballivi absque dono et sicut est donum illud ratum et stabile imperpetuum. 

Item homines de Rol’ debent cariare omnia blada dominica domini regis ultra aquam scilicet 
blada de veteri dominio de duabus carucatis terre usque in orreum domini regis cum carectis 
suis propriis ad summonicionem ballivi set ad cibum regis semel in die. 


De Curia TENENDA. 


Item sciendum est quod dictus ballivus tenebit dictam curiam de tribus septimanis in tres 
septimanas vel in unum mensem si voluerit vel aliquando amplius juxta voluntatem suam, set si 
breve domini regis ibi fuerit oportet quod teneatur de tribus septimanis in tres septimanas 
ubicunque ei placuerit in Soka et si implacitetur de terra tenemento aliquo convencione vel 
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tranegressione aliqua et super hoe convineatur non amerciabitur ultra dimidiam markam, simili- 
ter «i conquerens deticiat in prosequendo non amerciabitur ultra. 


frem sciendum (est) quod Nigellus bercarius de Rol’ tenet quandam placeam cum tofto et dat 
le ineremento annuatin ultra quam reddere solebat xij denarios. 

Item Rogerus Saderay tenet quoddam toftum et reddit annuatim xviij denarios, 

Item Willielmus Wytty de Rol’ et Adam de Waltham tenent quoddam toftum et reddunt 
1} s. 

Item de Carlton. Dominus Robertus le Waleys pro ij virgatis terre per cartam reddit per 
annum ΧΧΧΙ] +. ad vitam suam et Vitam UXoris sue, 

Memorandum quod Alanus Faber de Monte Sorrell, Galfridus de Caudewell, Hugo le Nailler, 
le Wawer, Willielmus tilius Roberti, Walterus Finche, Johannes Godman, et Adam Carpen- 
~deeadem, fecerunt tinem cum fratre Willielmo de Wald preceptore de Roth’ pro ingressu 


que tenent in territorio de Rotheley. 


ComposiioNes VACABULORUM sic] IN QUIBUSDEM CARTIS CONTENTORUM. 


Soke. Hoe est secta ad homagium in curia vestra secundum consuetadinem regni. 
Sake. Hoc est placitum et emendum de transgressionibus homagiorum in curia vestra quod 


Anglice Frauncesys encheson et dicitur foretichesake idem pour quel encheson et sak dicitur pour 
fortet. 


Tow. Hoe est quod vos et homines vestri de toto homagio sitis quieti in omnibus mercatitis 
de tolneto ut de rebus emptis et venditis 
Tem. Hoeest quod habeatis generacionem villanorum vestrorum cum eorum sectis et eatallis 


uhicumague in Anglia fuerint inventi excepto quod si quis nativus quietus per annum unum et 


unum diem in aliqua villa privilegiata manserit ita quod in eorum communiam sive gildam 


et tanquatm civis vel burgens reeeptus fuerit eo quod ipse de villenagio liberatus sit liberatus. 

Inrancruer. Hoe est quod latrones eapti in dominico vel in feodo vestro extra terram vestram 
vel teodtim vesteum eapti cum latrocinio ad curiam vestram revertentur et ibi judicentur. 

Homsekene. Hoc est quietus de amerciamentis per magistrum hospiciorum violenter et sine 
licencia et contra pacem domini regis et quod teneatis placita de hujusmodi transgressione 
fueta in terra vestra in curia vestra. 

GaireRecn. Hoe est pax domini regis infracta quod grith Anglice pax Latine et pos’ ratione 
hbruche trem ratione. 

Biopwyte. Hoe est quictus de amerciamento pro sanguine fuso injuste et quod teneatis 
placitum inde in curia vestra et habeatis amerciamentum inde provenientem quod wyte Anglice 
miseracordia Latine. 

Puichrwyte. Hoe est quietus de amerciamento pro medeletis et quod teneatis placitum in 


euria vestra ct habeatis amerciamentum inde provenientem quod plight Anglice medle ratione. 
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Fuirawyte. Hoe est quietus de contentionibus cum vicinis et quidam teneantis placita 
inde in curia vestra et habeatis amerciamenta inde proveniencia quod flith Anglice trouson 
Romane. 

Ferpewyte. Hoe est adquietancia belli vel pugne. 

FLeMENEFURTH. Hoe est quod habeantis catalla sive amerciamenta hominis vestri fugitivi. 

Leynwyte. Hoc est quod eapiatis emendacionem al ipso qui ceperit nativam vestram sine 
licencia vestra. 

Cuitpwyte. Hoe est quod capiatis quandam sumimam de nativa vestra corrupta et progenita 
sine licencia vestra. 

ForsTaLt. Hoe est quietus de amerciamento de catallis infra terram vestram arestatis vel 
exarestatis et teneatis et habeatis placita inde in curia vestra de hujusmodi catallis arrestatis 
infra terram vestram et amerciamenta inde provieniencia, 

Scot. Hoe est quietus de quadam consuetudine sicut de communi tallagio facto ad opus 
vicecomitis vel ejus ballivorum, 

Gitp. Hoe est quietus de consuetudinibus servilibus que | sie] quondam dare consueverint 
sieuti Hornchild et hiis similibus. 

HipaG. Hoe est quietus si dominus rex talliaverit totam terram suam per hidagium, 

CanvaGe. Hoe est quietus si dominus rex talliaverit terram suam per carucas. 

Dexecitp. Hoe est nummum de quondam consuetudine que erat aliquo quam quondam Dayne 
bevaver [ sic, in Anglice. 

Hoe est quietus de consuectudine exacta per talliam per totam Angliam terran 
scilicet de quacunque cornuta bestia. 

WAPENTAKLE. Hoe est quietus de sectis de quadam consuetudine exacta pro plicitis captis 
vel assignatis in nundinis vel mereatis. 

SrexyNG. Hoe est quietus de attachiamento in quadam curia et coram quibuseunque de 
querelis ostensis et non advocatis. 

MismikuinG. Hoe est nummum de amerciamentopro querela in curia coram quibuscunque 
sine transumptione prolata. 

Borwerucn. Hoe est quietus de transgressionibus in civitate vel burgo contra pacem factis 

Warpwyte. Hoe est nummum de consuetudine pro warda faetis. 

Avenrreny. Hoc est quietus de denariis dandis pro averiis domini regis. 

Hunxpreprexy. Hoe est quietus de denariis dandis vel aliis eonsuetudinibus faciendis pre- 
positis hundredorum, 

CornpuALresy. Hoe est quietus de quadam consuetudine exacta pro tabulis levatis. 

Teruincreny. Hoe est quietus de tallagio decene pro consuetudine. 

Burwwote. Hoe est quietus de auxilio dando al conservandum burgum, eastrum, civitatem, 
vel muros prostratos. 

Bricnore. Hoe est quietus de auxilio dando ad pontes reficiendos, Nota. 

FRivHBORWN est maxima per quam omnes superior’ statu substentur substabilitate fide- 
jussionis quod quidem Eboracences vocant tenmentale. Hoe est numerum decem hominum et 
hoe est denarium quod omnes de singulis villis tocius regni debent esse decennalis fidejussione 


Ita quod si unus deficerit novem habebunt eum ad rectum. 
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Hoe est homo vester captus extra terram vestram judicandus est ibi et liberabitur 

ad suspendendum in terra vestra. 

Mekono. Hoe est libertas non respondendi extra terram suam de murdro. 

Hascwyite. Hoe est acquietancia pene suspensi latronis sine judicio, 

Warns. Hoe est quod non compellantur ad custodiendum animalia aliorum. 

Wakoresy. Hoe est cum animalia sua capta sint per ministros regis. 

ΠΕ, et Onest. Hoe est libertas intrandi terras vel sylvas infra tempus et extra. 

Peewyre. Hoe est acquietancia pene non yenienti ad escaetum. 


STALLAGE. Hoe est acquietancia ad standum in mereatis et nundinis super terram aliorum. 


NOTES. 


Saco Latinized as ® lis” or ** causa,” was the lord’s power of taking cognizance in his own 
court of pleas between his vassals. 

ΠΙΝΘΉΕΞΟΝ strictly is the occasion or reason for which a thing is done. 

Tor. Leave to buy or sell within the soke. 

ΤΠΕΝ or TEAM seems here to mean a power given to the lord to restrain or judge his bonds- 
men and villeins in his eourt 

Inpaxcrure. The power of apprehending for a robbery committed within the demesne, and 
of pursuing the offenders beyond it, and bringing them back for trial. It is also used for the 
power of ju Leiner any offender taken within the soke. 

Grerentcn. δ Grith” or © grid,” * pax” was a breach of the peace, or of the security 
vouched within the verge of the court. 

Broowyir. Is the fine imposed for drawing blood. Wyte is a mulet, fine, or foris-factura. 

Piicntwivrr. [5 the quittance of the fine for manslaughter, that is, for killing a man without 
malice, by an accident, or in a chance medley. 

Piirnwyte. The tine for contentious or quarrelsome suits. PytH-wite is the fine ineurred 
for homicide. 

Penpewyre or ryrp-wyte. The fine for withdrawing from military service, desertion. 

Flyma,” was a fugitive from justice. Flyman-fyrmth,” FLYMENA- 
FYRMTH, the offenee of harbouring such a fugitive. 

LeYRWYTE or LEIER-WITA, a fine for the seduction of a maiden within the soke without the 
lord's licences 

Cuitowyte. The fine for so begetting a child. 

PouSTALL or FORESTEAL. Assault on the highway, from “ fore-stellan,” to spring forward 

Secor. A tax or contribution levied by the sheriff or his bailiffs. 

(iim. A tax or tine, but here seems to signify a quittance from certain services, or money 


payments tor gathering in sheaves of corn, wool, &e. 
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Hypac. A tax per hyde of land. 

Caruace. A tax per carucate of land. 

DenxraGitp, A tax originally levied to support fighting men to repel the Danes, and from 
which the lands of the Church were exempt on the ground that the prayers of the clergy were as 
effectual as the arms of the laity. William Rufus extended this tax to the Church lands, and 
employed the proceeds in the recovery of Normandy. 

HORNCHILD or HORNGELD. Α tax per head on horned cattle. 

Wapentake. A division of land subordinate to the hundred; here probably used for a quit- 
tance from attending military musters. 

STENYNG., 

MIsHIRNING, probably miskenning, meschennga, variatio, loquelwe, disallowing the indictment 
when the cause was before the Court; the fine for this was vexatiously inflieted, and was 
abolished by King Stephen. 

Borwsrweu or Boru-Bryce. Breach of the peace of a borough. 

Warpewyte. A fine to escape the keeping of ward. 

AVERPENY. A tax on ὁ averia,” or animals employed in agriculture. 

Hunprepreny. A tax on the hundred. 

CORDHALPENY. 

TETHINGPENY. A tax levied on the tything by the sheriff. 

Burownotre. An aid to repair castles, towns, or town walls. 

sniGBOTE. An aid for the repairs of bridges ; a branch of the * Trinoda Necessitas.” 

Friraporwen. Fridborg is frankpledge, a system by which a certain number of persons 
here ten—combined to give security for one another to keep the peace ; the chief of the ten wa- 
the tything man. 

OvurrancrHer. Is the lord’s privilege of trying in his own court a vassal for a felony eom- 
initted outside his jurisdiction, 

Murpro. 

Hanowyte. <A quittance * de laron pendu sans serjeants le roy,” for having hanged a mas 
without legal tryal. In fact a justification for Lydford or “lynch” law. Also a forfeitur 
due to the lord for him who hangs himself within the lord's fee. 

Warpa. A compulsory employment to tend aninmals. 

Wakprexy.* A payment to free animals impounded by the king's officers. 

and Oresr. Hordell or urdel,” ordela,” is ordeal. Modus erimini- 
purgandi,” the right of adjudging tryal by ordeal. ‘+ Oreste’ is mentioned in a charter of 
Henry the First to St. Peters at York.‘ habeant oreste infra tempus et extra.” 

FERWYTE. Seems to be the same with ferdews te. 


STALLING. The right to expose goods for sale in a stall or open booth in a fair or market 


* Wardepeni occurs once in Domesday, as a payment in lien of keeping ward. “ Reddebant warpen 
nam... . ant custediam faciebant,” a sense attached above te wardewyte, 
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Tue Ksicurs Fees THAT BEYN HOLDEN OF DaLBy AND ΠΟΙΤΉΚΕΥ. 


De pricre Sancti Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia pro sexta decima parte unius feodi militix 


in Broughton de honore Leyeestrie. 

[he eodem priore pro quarta parte unius teodi in Sealtord de feodo Huntingdonie. 

De codenm priore pro octava parte unius feodi in Walton-Ysley de feodis Cestrie et Hunting- 
lonie. 

De ecodem priore pro xl parte unius feodi militis in Osgathorp puram et) perpetuam 
Clemosinam de feodis Cestrie et Huntingdonie. 

De priore hospitalis Sancti Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia pro xl. parte unius feodi in’ (Quen- 
neburgh in puram et perpetuam elemosinam de teodo Huntingdonie. 

Dh: priore hospitalis Sancti Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia pro iiijta parte unius teodi in 
Beatmond in puram et perpetuam elemosinam de honore Leycestrie. 


Dh eodem priore pro dimidio feodo in Dalby et Saxelby in puram et perpetuam elemosinam 


honore Leycestrie. 
Di priore pro dimidio teodo in Hether de teodo de Dalby. 
Di codem priore pro \l. parte unius feodi in Wheston de honore Wyntoniensis. 


De codem priore pro xl. parte unius feodi in Kelby de Willielmo la Zouche de Haryng- 


worth, 


De codem priore pro jij parte unius feodi in Peteling de heredibus Theobaldi Verdon. 


De eodem priore pro octava parte unius teodi in Stormesworth. 
Ds codem priore pro tercia parte unius feodi in Swyntord de Rege. 


De eodem priore pro viij parte unius feodi in Shackwell de heredibus Theobaldi Verdon. 


De priore pro xl parte unius teodi in Waleote et Mistert mm de Rege. 


1}. eodem priore pro xx parte unius feodi in Leyre de feodo de honore Hastyngs. 


VIL—The Grave-Mounds of Lunkhofen, in the Canton of Aargau, Switzerland. 
Communicated by Dr. FERDINAND Ketter, Hon. with a Translation 


Read February δ, 157%. 


Dit GRABHUGEL BEI LUNKHOFEN IM CANTON AARGAU. 


Den 27. August, 1578. 

Grabhigel, Todtenhiigel, Tumuli sind bekanntlich Grabdenkmiiler, in 
welchen, unter einem Erdhaufen, ein oder mehrere Leichname unveriindert oder 
zu Asche verbrannt, und in letzterem 
Falle in einer Urne verwahrt, gewohn- ties 
lich auf dem urspriinglichen, natiir- ᾿ 
lichen, Boden beigesetzt sind. Um oe 
die Urne zu sechiitzen, ist dieselbe in ~~ 


cine im natirlichen Boden ange- 
brachte Vertiefung versenkt,(1) oder Ως 
sie ist in einem rohen Gewilbe von πὰ Ὃς 
Feldsteinen aufgestellt.(2) Ueber 
den Leichnamen erhebt sich ein 
3—30 Fuss hoher Hiigel von Erde = πος, Ἢ 
und Steinen, und bis auf 60’ Durch- 
messer. In einigen steinigen Gegen- 
den ganz aus Steinen. Ein Theil 
der Hiigel ist von einem einfachen, 
zwei- und bisweilen dreifachen Kranz yon Steinen umgeben, deren Gewicht bis 
zu einem Zentner ansteigt. Die Spitze der ΠῚ ΚΟ] ist ebenfalls zuweilen mit 
solchen Steinen besetzt.(3) Oftmals deckt derselbe Hiigel mehrere Leichname 
von denen, einige verbrannt, die anderen unverbrannt sind. Man findet in 
diesen Hiigeln keine Waffen aus Stein; und obwohl viel Bronzegeriithe darin 
angetroffen wird, so gehért doch keiner von ilinen in die eigentliche Bronzezeit, 
da auch Eisen in ihnen reichlich vorhanden ist. 

Was die Entstehungszeit dieser Monumente betrifft, so mégen die iiltesten 
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derselben, in denen sich Sehmucksachen und Geriithe aus der Periode des 
blihenden etruskischen Jfandels finden, aus den zwei oder drei Jahrhunderten 
vor unserer Zeitrechnung herstammen, wiihrend eine Reihe anderer Grabhigel, 
in welchen Bruchstiicke romischer Dachziegel und andere rémische Fabrikate 
vorkommen, auf das erste Jahrhundert nach Christi Geburt hinweisen. 

Grabhizel—eine Bestattungsweise, die jedenfalls nur reichen oder vornehmen 
Personen zu Theil wurde—finden sich in der Schweiz bald vereinzelt, bald in 
Gruppen, auf dem Riicken und an den Abhiingern von Hiigeln, aber auch in der 
Ebene, sogar in feuchten Niederungen, ohne Zweifel nie fern von den 
Wohnungen der in jenen ruhenden Todten, 

Mit Riicksicht auf die Vertheilung dieser Denkmiiler in der Schweiz ist zu 
bemerken, dass die in romischer Zeit zu Riitien gezihlten 'Thiiler dieser Denk- 
mater ganz entbehren, dass mithin in den éstlichen Kantonen, in dem Hauptthale 
des Rheins und dessen Seitenthiilern, ferner im Innern der Schweiz keine 
Girabhiigel zu finden sind. 

Die Zahl der urspriinglich vorhandenen Hiigel anzugeben ist unmiglich, da 
ein bedeutender Theil derselben, durch die Cultur des Bodens, verschwunden ist, 

aber man kann annehmen, dass jedenfalls 
[ iiber vierhundert tiber die ebnern Theile 
des Landes zerstreut lagen. 

Von den Iiigeln, die bis zum vierten 
Decennium dieses Jahrhunderts sich un- 
versehrt erhalten hatten, ist ein bedeut- 
ender Theil durch den Sehreiber dieser 
Zeilen und den Baron von Bonstetten 
abgedeckt worden, Nicht immer entsprach 
freilich das Resultat den Erwartungen 
der Grabenden und der auf die Arbeit 
verwendeten Miihe, indem der abgedeckte 
ΠΟΙ nur ein Skelett ohne Beigaben, oft 


gar nichts enthielt. 

Die grosste Gruppe von Grabhigeln, 
£0 an der Zahl, betindet sich im Canton 
Aargau, beim Dorfe Lunkhofen, an der 
Reuss, die durch Luzern fliesst.(4) Ober- 
halb dieses Dortes, in der obern Halfte 
eines etwa 1,000' hohen Tiigels ist ein Wald von Eichen, Biichen, und Tannen, 
in welchem die ΠῚ πο], die 3’—12’ hoch sind, ziemlich dicht beisammen stehen. 
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Von diesen Hiigeln wurde vor etwa zwolr Jahren einer der groéssten—er war 
12’ hoch—abgedeckt, und das Resultat der Arbeit bekannt gemacht. Auf dem 
natiirlichen Boden fand man mehrere Skelette von Menschen, eine Menge Frag- 
mente von Geschirren von verschiedener Form, Grosse und Farbe, Hals- und Arm- 
ringe aus Bronze, ferner Spiralgewinde und ein Girtelband mit Verzierungen, (5) 
und Haftnadeln *(6) und Ohrgehenke (7), ebenfalls aus Bronze, ein Giirtelband 
aus Flachs, das ganz mit bronzenen Hiikchen besetzt war,(8) endlich ein Paar 
Spinnwirtel und einige kleine Ringe aus Bernstein und einiges Eisengeriithe. 

Im Jahr 1876 unternalim die hiesige antiquarische Gesellschaft die Oeffhung 
eines der kleinern Hiigel und fand darin einige Knochen, eine kleine Trinkschale 
aus Thon (9) und eine Menge Scherben, die nicht zusammengesetzt werden 
konnten. 

Nicht entmuthigt durch dieses ungiinstige Resultat, ordnete die gleiche 
Gesellschaft im Jahr 1878 zwei weitere Ausgrabungen an. Der eine dieser zuletzt 
abgedeckten Hiigel hatte eine Hihe yon 6 und einen Durchmesser von 60’, und 
war von einem Steinkreise umgeben. Der andere war etwas kleiner. 

Im erstern fand man das Gerippe eines Menschen, Knochen vom Rind ( Bos 
Taurus), vom Schaf, und einem ganz jungen Schweine, ferner ein verrostetes 
zweischneidiges Schwert von der Form der gallischen, zu Alesia aufgefundenen, 
Schwerter, einen Fingerring von Bronze mit Verzierung (10), einen zerbrochenen 
Halbmond aus Eisen,(18) einen Ring aus Gagat, (19) und eine Menge Fragmente 
von grossen und kleinen, offenen und geschlossenen Geschirren mit vielen zum 
Theil hiibschen Verzierungen, endlich eine Urne von 22 centm., Hohe mit 
den gewohnlichen Zickzack ornamenten.( 11) 

Der andere Hiigel war reicher ausgestattet, und enthielt die Gebeine von 
zwei weiblichen Personen mit einer Menge Schmucksachen. Zuerst zeigten 
sich einige Hand- und Armringe von Silber,(12, 13) je zwei von der cinen 
und andern Art. Diese Ringe sind um so merkwiirdiger, als in der Schweiz 
noch keine solchen, iiberhaupt keine Schmucksachen von Silber in’ Grab- 
hiigeln gefunden worden sind, ferner durch die kunstreiche Technik, die sich an 
deuselben offenbart. Die Ringe bestehen niimlich nicht aus massivem Silber, 
sondern sie sind nur mit Silberblech iiberzogen, und ihre Enden durch goldene 
verschiebbare Schliess-schlaufen verbunden, welche mit feinen gestampften Orna- 
menten versehen sind. Diese Gegenstande scheinen aus einer Fabrix hervorge- 
vangen zu sein. Ebenso sind die zierlichen Heftnade!ln, die aus Silber und 
Bronze (13) verfertigt sind, kleine Meisterwerke. Die merkwiirdigsten unter den 
hier gefundenen Schmuckgeriithen sind aber jedenfalls die aus Bronze verfer- 
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tigten und zum Anhangen bestimmten Figiirehen eines nackten rmiinnlichen und 
eines weiblichen Wesens (14, 15) von ungemein roher Arbeit mit stark ausge- 
pragten Geschlechtstheilen, ferner zwei ebenfalls zum Tragen mit Ringen versehene 
Bildchen von Fiissen (16,17). Was die letzteren fiir eine Bedeutung hatten, ist 
mir nicht bekannt. Uberhaupt habe ich weder in Natura noch in Abbildung 
Figiirchen, wie die eben angefiihrten gesehen, die in Grabhiigeln zum Vorschein 
kamen. Wenn dicselben diesseits der Alpen verfertigt worden, so sind es Beweise 
des diusserst geringen Kunstvermogens der Gallier. Neben den genannten Dingen 
kamen noch zum Vorschein der bronzene Ring eines bronzenen Kessels, der bei 
einer frihern theilweisen Abdeckung des Hiigels gefunden und verloren wurde, 
ferner bronzener Zierrathen,(18a, 194, 20) eine kleine Nadel,(21) zwei Ringe aus 
Bernstein (22). 

Gegenwirtig ist noch eine ziemliche Zahl von Hiigeln unverselrt vorhanden. 
Es ist aber sehr schwer dieselben zu besuchen, da sie mit Biiumen und Gestriippe 
bewachsen sind, und der Zugang in den dunkeln Wald durch Dorngebiisch fast 


unmoglich gemacht ist. 


Tit Grave-Mousbs or LUNKHOFEN IN THE CANTON OF AARGAU. 
Zurich, 27 August, 187A. 

Grave-mounds, Hills of the dead, Tumuli, are, as is well known, sepulchral 
memorials in which one or more bodies, either unaltered or reduced to ashes— 
in this latter case preserved in an urn—are laid generally on the original surface 
of the ground, under a heap of earth. To protect the urn, it is either sunk in a 
hollow made in the ground(1), or placed beneath a rude vault of unhewn stones(2). 
Over the bodies is raised a mound of stones and earth, from three feet in height 
up to thirty, and varying in diameter up to sixty feet. In some stony places, the 
tumulus may consist entirely of stones. Some of the tumuli are surrounded 
by one, two, or even three circles of stones, the weight of which is sometimes 
us much as a hundred pounds. ‘The summit of the tumulus is also occasionally 
crested with similar stones (3). The same tumulus often covers several 
bodies, some of which have been burned, and the rest unburned. In_ these 
tumuli we find no stone weapons, and although many bronze utensils may occur, 
yet none of them belong to the bronze age proper, since iron also is abundaatly 
met with. 

As regards the date of these monuments, the most ancient, in which 
ornaments and implements of the flourishing period of Etruscan commerce are 
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found, may belong to the second or third century before our era. Other grave- 
mounds again, in which occur fragments of Roman roofing tiles and other Roman 
fabrics, rather point to the first century after Christ. 

Grave-mounds—a mode of interment in any case only allotted to rich or 
distinguished persons—are met with in Switzerland, sometimes singly, sometimes 
in groups, on the ridges or slopes of hills. But they also occur in the plain, 
and even in wet low grounds, doubtless at no great distance from the abodes of 
the dead who rest in them. 

With regard to the distribution of these memorials in Switzerland, it must be 
observed that they never appear in those valleys which in Roman times were 
reckoned as belonging to Rhwtia. Also that no tumuli occur in the eastern 
cantons, in the upper valley of the Rhine and its lateral valleys, or in the interior 
of Switzerland. 

The number of the tumuli originally existing cannot possibly be given, for a 
considerable number have disappeared with the cultivation of the soil. We may, 
however, reckon that, in any case, more than four hundred lie scattered over the 
more level portions of the country. 

Of these tumuli, which till the fourth decade of this century had remained 
neglected, a considerable number have been opened by the writer and the 
Baron von Bonstetten. ‘The results did not always answer to the expectations 
or the trouble of the excavators, for a tumulus, when opened, would sometimes be 
found to contain merely a skeleton, or perhaps nothing at all. 

The most considerable group of grave-mounds, forty in number, occurs in the 
canton of Aargau, at the village of Lunkhofen, on the banks of the river Reuss, 
that runs through Lucerne (4). Above this village, on the upper half of a hill some 
1,000 feet in height, is a forest of oak, beech, and fir trees. In this are the 
tumuli, rather close together, and varying from three to twelve feet in height. 

Some twelve years ago, one of the largest of these, twelve feet high, was 
opened, and the results made known. On the original surface were found 
several skeletons of men, with a mass of fragments of earthen vessels of various 
form, size, and colour; neck rings and armlets of bronze; also spirals, an orna- 
mental girdle (5), brooches * (6), and ear pendants (7), all of bronze, with another 
girdle of flax fitted with bronze hooks (8). Lastly, a pair of spindle-whorls, some 
small rings of amber, and some iron implements. 

In the year 1876 the Society of Antiquaries of Zurich undertook the opening 
of one of the small grave-mounds, and found some bones, a small drinking cup 
of earthenware (9), and a mass of potsherds, which could not be put together. 
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Not discouraged by this unfavourable result, the Society, in the present year 
(157), organised two fresh excavations. One of the two tumuli last opened 
was six feet in height, with a diameter of sixty feet. Round it was a stone 
circle. The other was somewhat smaller. 

In the first were found the skeleton of a man, bones of an ox (Bos taurus), a 
sheep, and a very young pig. There was also a rust-eaten two-edged sword, of 
the form of the Gaulish weapons found at Alesia; a bronze ornamented finger- 
ring (10), a broken iron crescent (18), and an agate ring (19). There was besides 
a mass of fragments of earthen vessels, large and small, open and closed, with 
much and occasionally pretty ornamentation, and lastly, an urn 22 centimetres 
high, with the usual zig-zag ornament (11). 

The other tumulus was more richly appointed, and contained the bones of 
two females, together with a mass of ornaments. First appeared a pair of 
armlets, and a pair of bracelets of silver (12, 19). These rings are the more 
remarkable because no such small silver ornaments have yet been found in 
Swiss tumuli, and also by reason of the artistic workmanship displayed. The 
rings do not consist of solid metal, but are overlaid with silver plate, and their ends 
closed by means of a kind of sliding clasp of gold, with delicately stamped orna- 
mentation, These objects seem to have come from a factory. Equally are the 
brooches, both bronze (134) and silver, examples of artistic workmanship. But 
of all the ornaments here found, the most remarkable are certainly the two little 
bronze figures, of male and female beings, intended for pendants (14, 15). The 
workmanship is unusually rude, and the sexual organs are strongly expressed. 
Also the two little images of feet similarly provided with rings for the purpose 
of being worn (16,17). 1 have no notion of the meaning of these last objects, 
and L have never met with such elsewhere, nor seen them figured. If they were 
executed on this side of the Alps, they show the exceedingly limited artistic 
power of the Gauls. Close to the articles already mentioned there also came to 
light the bronze ring of a bronze cauldron, which had been found and again 
lost on an earlier partial excavation of the mound. There were, too, some bronze 
ornaments (18a, 194, 20), a small pin (21), and two rings of amber (22). 

At the present time a considerable number of these grave-mounds remair 
untouched. — It is, however, very difficult to examine them, as they are overgrown 
by trees and underwood, and in the dense forest access to them is almost barred 


by thickets of thorns. 
W.M. W. 
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VIIL—On Hovrd of Gold Nobles found at Bremeridye Farm, Westbury, 
Wilts. By the Rev. Jousx Barox, D.D., F.S.A., Reetor of Upton 
Scudamore, Wilts. 


Read May 1875. 


In the early part of September 1877 there was found on Bremeridge farm, 
in the parish of Westbury, Wilts, belonging to Charles Paul Phipps, esq. of 
Chalcot, a hoard of 32 gold coins. They were found during repairs and im- 
provements of the homestead, about a foot and a half below the surface, in the 
courtyard, piled one above another, without any appearance of a purse or box. 
The place of deposit would be indicated by a line producing the east end of the 
main building southwards to a distance of about 13 ft. from the wall of the 
present back kitchen. 

The workmen, as a matter of course, appropriated the coins and distributed them 
amongst themselves, being fully alive to their intrinsic value, but all unwitting, 
apparently, of the laws of treasure trove. Mr. Phipps, with great promptitude, 
made the workmen understand that the coins belonged neither to them as finders 
nor to himself as owner of the soil and employer, but to the Queen, and must 
be sent forthwith to the Treasury. By this means 32 pieces were recovered 
uninjured, except that a little bit had been scooped out of the edge of one, 
apparently to test the metal. After a careful examination and list had been 
made they were sent to the Treasury in a registered packet on the 18th of 
September. 

About the 18th of December 28 of the coins were received back from 
the Treasury, three of the original number being retained for the Mint and 
one for the British Museum, and express provision was made for the liberal 
reward of the workmen who had discovered this interesting hoard. 

The general type of the coins resembles those engraved in Ruding’ as nobles 


® Annals of the Coinage, 1517. 
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of Edward IIL. viz. Obverse, EDWARD DEL GRA REX ANGL ET FRANC* D. HYB. 
The king standing in a ship, crowned, holding in the right hand a drawn 
sword, and on the left arm a shield bearing the arms of France and England. 
teverse, oe LIC AUTEM TRANSIENS PER MEDIUM ILLORUM IBAT (St. Luke, iv. 30), 
across fleury with a fleur de lis at each point, and a lion passant gardant under 
a crown in each quarter.” 

In some of the Bremeridge specimens the French arms are represented semée 
of fleurs de lis as assumed by Edward III.; in some there are four or more 
fleurs de lis indicated in the Ist quarter, and three in the 4th and more 
cireumseribed quarter, while s¢me one or two have distinctly three fleurs de lis 
in both quarters, as afterwards adopted by Charles VI. of France, who began 
to reign A.D. 1380, and as expressly imitated by our Henry δ. We may 
reasonably expect to find some exceptional instances of three fleurs de lis 
anticipating the formal enactment of change in each country, because it is much 
‘asier to depict a small definite number than semée. On the other hand, it 
would appear from the xv" century illuminations of Froissart MSS. that some 
who had a right to quarter the arms of France, notwithstanding the regular 
practice of Charles VI. and his successors, still chose, from a conservative 
feeling, to depiet them semece of fleurs de lis, which coat came to be called for 
distinction ** Ancient France.” 

Some of those which have the name of Edward on the obverse have on the 
reverse in the centre the initial q of fourteenth century shape. 

The coin which has had a piece unfortunately cut out of it by the finders, as 


‘er FEANG was distinetly read on eight, but, instead of this part of the legend, fourteen at least have 
οὐχ or er agvtT, &e. either after or before p. Hyp, &e. 

Leake’s Mist. Acc. of English Money, 1745. Folkes’s Tuble of English Gold Coins, Soc. Aut. Lon- 
lon, 1705. Peuye'’s Remarks on the first Noble of Edward 117. 1773, Archrologia, vol. Cuffs 
Note on some Gold Coins of Edward 111. and Richard IT, 1842, Numism. Chron. vol. v. is interesting 
in referenee to these Bremeridge nobles, 

As one of the many examples now happily existing of the intluence of antiquarian research in 
mproving the illustrations of educational books, it may be mentioned that there is a yood engraving of a 
woble of Edward IIL. in The Student’s Hume, 1859. 

Sandford’s Geneal. Hist., book ILL. ος iii, p. 157, note. 

' Ce faut seulement apres Charles V. que les armes de France furent réguli¢rement fixées a trois tleurs 
de lis: tandis que depuis Philippe le Hardi, qui le premier placa trois tleurs de lis sur son seean [en 
1285) (Nouveau Traité de Inplomatique, 1759, τ, iv. p. 137), on les trouve tantet sans nombre, tantot 
reduites ἃ trois, Tresor de Numiam. de Monetaire, 1346. 

© (me has a, ne. ἐν which may possibly be intended to denote Calais as the place of mintage, See 


Cults AY te, &c. above ‘ ited, 
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above mentioned, happens to be particularly interesting as being one of the three 
of Richard 11. in this hoard, resembling those already described of Edward III. 
with the exception of having the name Richard, which is somewhat defaced, on 
the obverse, and the initial rk in the centre of the reverse. These nobles of 

tichard are not so well coined as those of Edward in the same hoard, 
and the mutilated coin already mentioned being curiously blundered both on 
the obverse and reverse seems to indicate either a forgery or great disorganisation 
in the proceedings of the mint. 

The most curious, from the historical point of view, appear to be four which, 
having on the obverse the armed figure in the ship, like the rest, have never- 
theless, instead of the arms of Edward II1., those of Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, as shown in the illuminations of Froissart, except the tinctures, which 
could not be expressed on coin, viz. Ist and 4th quarters, azure semée of fleurs 
de lis or within a bordure compony gules and argent; 2nd and 3rd, bendy or and 
azure within a bordure gules, with the legend P. 11. s. DEI GRA DUX BURG COMES & 
DNS FLAND. 

This quartered coat, sometimes called modern Burgundy, was assumed by 
Philip the Bold, fourth son of John II. of France, when created Duke of 
Burgundy in 1363. The coat in the 2nd and 3rd quarters is that of the first 
house of Burgundy, which flourished upwards of 820 years, and came to an 
end in 1361 by the decease of Philip le Rouvre, Duke of Burgundy, betrothed to 
Margaret, heiress presumptive of Flanders, who at the said date was about eleven 
years old. The arms on these Flemish nobles agree minutely with the coat 
depicted over the head of Philip the Bold in the illumination of the MS. of 
lroissart in the British Museum, where he is represented sitting in council with 
the Duke of Berri." 

The diameter of the coins is nearly 1? in., a little larger than our half-crown, 
the thickness scarcely more than that of a sixpence, the average weight 120 grains, 
nearly that of a sovereign. They all appear to be of the finest gold, and the 
impressions are mostly clear and sharp, showing very little wear from circulation, 
but some few are not so successfully coined as others, and are somewhat blurred. 
The vaiuc of the noble as mentioned below in the quotation from a contemporary 
chronicle was fixe ' at 6s. 8d., but it must be borne in mind that there was great 


® In Humphreys’s /llustrations of Frovssart, 1844-5, i. pl. xv., vol. ii, pl. xxiii. the laminations 
are misrepresented, the bordure gules not being indicated all round the bon’s in the 2nd and Srd quarters. 
In Geneal. Hist. des Maize. Souv. 1738, τ. IV. 1. ii. ¢. i. art. 3. the coat is given correctly. 
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difficulty in the early issues of gold coinage about adjusting its relations to silver, 
and the relations which existed in the fourteenth century are now entirely changed. 
The bullion value of each of the Bremeridge nobles is now about 20s. The term 
noble as money of account in the sense of 6s. Sd. is still used in reference to the 
distribution of a charity founded in 1670 at the neighbouring town of Warminster. 

The type of an armed figure in a ship, with the text from St. Luke, on the 
reverse, devised in commemoration of the great naval victory off Sluys a.p. 1340, 
was continued in successive reigns till the time of Henry VI., and traces of it 
are found still later." 

In the better specimens the armour of the figure in the ship indicates a 
resemblance to the chain gorget, ἄς. worn in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century.” 

The popular use of the above-quoted text of St. Luke as a pious ejaculation is 
noted by the contemporary Sir John Maundevile, who set forth on his travels in 
1322, and died at Liege in 1371. 

His words are— 


And an half myle tro Nazarethe, is the Lepe of oure Lord : for the Jewes ladden him upon an 
highe Roche, for to make him lepe doun, and have slayn him: but Jesu passed amonges hem, and 
lepte upon another Roche; and zit ben the Steppes of his Feet sene in the Roche, where he allyghte, 
And therfore seyn sum men, when thei dreden hem ot Thetes on ony Weye, or of Enemyes; Jesus 
autem transiens per medinmn llorum that ; that is to seyne, Jesus forsothe passynge be the myddes of 
hem, he wente: in tokene and mynde, that oure Lord passed thorghe out the Jewes Crueltee and 
scaped safly fro hem; so surely mowe men passen the perile of Thefes. And than sey Men 2 vers 
of the Psautre, 3 Sithes:* Irruat super eos formido paror, in magnitudine Brachii tui, Domine. 
tinmobiles, quast: Lapis, donee pertranseat poprlus tins, Domine; donee pertranseat populus 


And thanne may men passe with outen perile.° 
Although many may have used the above text superstitiously, many may 


Foulkes’ Tables and Ruding’s Annals above cited. 

Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, 1817, * The Black Prince.” 

te. 3 times—ath is au Anglo-Saxon word. 

Frodus, xv. 16, Vulgate. The Song of Moses, trom which these words are taken, is appended to 
the Greet Psalter, Venice, 1864, p. 178. Iteration is much practised in the devotions of the Greek 
Chureh, particularly of select verses after the recitation of a psalm. /orclogion, Venice, 1564, pp. 36, 42. 
Triple iteration is frequently preseribed, e.g. Κύριε ἐλέησον, ibid. p. 1. Δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις, ibid. p. 35, 
et alibi, Compare Utree ht Psalter, Autotype, Lond., pl. Sa. Psalter of Robert de Lindesey, fourteenth 
century, See. Ant. Lond. MS. No. 59, f. 209, 


Maundeviles Travels, x. 
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have used it religiously; and, as Mr. Pegge remarks in contending against the 
alchymist interpretation, it is not reasonable to suppose that even in the 
fourteenth century the text was placed upon the public coin of this realm as a 
mere amulet or charm.’ The true explanation seems to be that religion was in 
that day a prevailing fashion of thought, and that many of the great offices of 
state were held by ecclesiastics. Hence many of the inscriptions on coins and 
medals were religious. Englishmen reflecting from a religious point of view 
upon the victory of Sluys would naturally regard it as a great providential 
deliverance from annihilation by overwhelming numbers. The experience of 
Creey and Poitiers would confirm the use of the favourite text. Other inserip- 
tions in use at that time were, Exaltabitur in gloria, Ps. exi. 9. Domine ne in 
furore tuo arguas me, Pss. vi. 1 and xxxvii. 3, Posui Deum adjutorem meum. 
Cf. Ps. li. 9.“ Dieu et mon droit” was first placed on his seal by Edward IIL. 
in 1339." 

Before some of the great battles, as Crécy, the soldiers of both armies con- 
fessed and heard mass, and some received the Holy Sacrament.‘ 

Much light upon the gold coinage of Edward IIT. and religious inscriptions 
is obtained by reference to the coinage of French kings, particularly of Louis IX. 
(St. Louis), A.D. 1226—1270. This king copied his florin from the “ fleur de lis” 
of Florence, and afterwards originated the “ agnel d’or,” having on the obverse 
an “Agnus Dei,” with the inscription “ Agnus Dei qui tollis peeeata mundi 
miserere nobis,’ and on the reverse “ XPC vincit XPC regnat XPC imperat.” 
This coin with its inscriptions was imitated by Edward IIT. of England and by 
John IT. of France. Ilence the “ aignels d’or,” afterwards vulgarly called 
τε moutons dor,” when the sacred significance of the emblem was forgotten. 


* At the conclusion of the reading of this Paper, A. W. Franks, Esq., Director, remarked that this text, 
Jesus autem,” &e., is certainly found in treatises of alchemy, and on finger rings of the fourteenth century 
of Italian workmanship. R.S. Poole, Esq. of the British Museum, has kindly called my attention to 
+ Botica de los Templarios,” the wooden front of a drugyist shop, fourteenth century, formerly attached to 
a house of the Templars in Toledo, and now in the Architectural Hall of the Kensington Museum, 
having carved upon it the same text. In 1866 a gold ring was found about five inches deep in the ground 
at Montpensier in Auvergne by a shepherdess, inscribed “ S. Georgins. Jesus autem transiens per medium 
illorum ibat.” This ring was exhibited by Mr. Hailstone before the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, as 
stated in The Academy, p. 518, June 8, 1878. It was afterwards submitted to Mr. Franks, and by him 
pronounced to be an interesting ring of Italian workma hip, fourteenth century, but not necessarily 
connected with Edward ILL. or the Black Prince. 

Longman's Life of Edward I11. vol. i. p. 156, 


Froissart’s Chron. 
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The inscription  \ PC vincit, &c.” was continued on the gold coins of France 
till Louis XVI.’ 

French example antl art had doubtless great influence in England, but the 
particular device of the armed figure in the ship and the quotation from St. 
Luke were originated by Edward IIT. and his advisers. 

The significance of the armed figure in a ship and of the quotation as being 
both commemorative of the great naval victory off Sluys, 24th June, 1340, is 


clearly explained by Thomas de Burton, who was elected abbot of Meaux, in 
Yorkshire, 1396 :— 

Ipsae autem naves Francorum prius catenatae erant, ne ab invicem possent separari. Sed, 
classe fugam simulante, eatenas suas rumpe- 


ante primum congressum, Edwardo rege cum sua 
bant, et regem Edwardum inordinate sequebantur. Quod videns Edwardus rex, ordine disposito 
per medium ipsorum transibat, et de illis victoriam ut praedicitur adeptus est. CQuapropter 
ipse rex Edwardus impressionem monetae suae aureae fecerat commutari. Unde in suo nobili, 
dimidiam maream valente, ex una ejus parte navem eum rege armato in eo contento, regio nomine 
circumsecripto, et ex altera ejus parte erucem imprimi constituens, hance circumseriptionem adhibuit, 


* Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat.”” 

The following notices from contemporary chronicles are interesting as giving 
the place and date of the first issue of gold nobles, about four years after the great 
naval victory off Sluys, and stating that they were called nobles because they 
were handsome in appearance and of pure gold. 

[A.p. 1343.) 

Hoe anno apud turrim Londoniarum jussit rex florenos fieri; scilicet denarium, obolum, et 


quadrantem, 
Cirea idem tempus ordinayit rex primo florenos aureos pro moneta ad currendum in Anglia ; 


quod parum duravit, quia parum profuit.’ 


[a.p. 1344. | 


Cirea festum Assumptionis beatae Mariae, dominus rex ad utilitatem regni sui prohibuit 
antiquam monetam fHorenorum, et ordinavit novam : scilicet majorem florenum de dimidia marea ; 
minorem de tribus solidis, quatuor denariis; et minimam de viginti denariis; et vocantur nobiles, 


et digne, quia nobiles sunt pulehri et puri." 


® Cf. Tresor de Numism. above cited, p. ὃ. The agnel d’or as adopted by Edward ILL. or the Black 
Prince, had rywarp inseribed under the feet of the lamb in place of νιν, REX. 
» Chron, Monast. de Melsa, vol. ILL p. xxxii. 45. 
Chron. Angl. Mon. S, Alb. M RS. 


' Ad. Mur, Chron, E HS, 
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Provision was made two years afterwards for coining these nobles in Flanders 
as well as in England, but the Flemish coinage was first established in close 
alliance and co-operation with our Edward III., and was as much under 
his authority and controul as the English coinage." This great king in his 
struggle with France was fully alive to the importance of a close connexion with 
Flanders, commercially, politically, and strategically. He used every means to 
cultivate this connexion, and in many of his efforts he was successful; but upon 
some points of intrigue he was outmanceuvred by France, as in his attempt in 
1347 to marry his daughter Isabella to Louis de Male, the young Count of 
Flanders, and afterwards, in 1364, his son Edmund of Langley to Margaret, the 
heiress presumptive of Flanders.’ In the coinage of nobles he made a great 
advance towards establishing an international currency between England and 
Flanders. 

The Bremeridge specimens bearing the name and arms of Philip the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy and Count of Flanders, were not devised by that right royal 
duke nor copied by him from some imaginary continental type, but are most 
interesting examples of an adoption and continuation of the coinage of gold 
nobles established in Flanders by our Edward III. the next month after the 
battle of Crécy in 1346. 

The style Dominus, in addition to Comes Flandriae, appears to be a following 
of Dominus Hiberniae, part of the title of the English kings. 

The putting together for contemplation a few dates, historical events, and 
documents, will best illustrate the history of gold nobles, both English and 
Flemish. 

1327. Although Edward IIL. from his accession at the age of fifteen 
asserted his claim to be King of France, he did not actually take that title till 
about 1337, after consultation with Van Artevelde and the Flemings.© In 1338 
his third son Lionel was born at Antwerp, in the dukedom of Brabant, and was 
afterwards known as Lionel of Antwerp. Some suppose the name Lionel to 
have been chosen in allusion to the lion which is the heraldic bearing of the 
Duke of Brabant. In 13839 Edward formally and regularly took the title of King 
of France, aud quartered his arms with those of France to satisfy the Flemings. 

1340. The victory at sea off Sluys. 


See Appendix B. 
Froissart’s Chron. and Walsingham’s Angl. 
© Cf. Longman, Life of Edward 111, vol. i. pp. 124, 156. 
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Edward {Π1., as early as 1536, had claimed that “the kings of England 
were lords of the English Sea on all sides.” After this victory and the equally 
splendid one over the Spanish fleet in 1350 he was called by his own subjects 
and others “ King of the Sea.’”* 

Edward’s fourth son John was this year born at Ghent, and hence he was 
afterwards known as John of Gaunt. 

1343-4. First issue of gold nobles. 

In the following year William de Edington became bishop of Winchester, 
Ife was born at Edington, Wilts, and founded the convent and church there, to 
which Bremeridge, tive miles distant, afterwards belonged. He introduced 
Bonhommes, an order of Augustin friars, into the convent by the persuasion of 
Edward the Black Prince. He was treasurer and chancellor of England, took 
much interest in the coinage, was a great favourite with Edward III., and 
was offered the archbishopric of Canterbury but refused it. He invented and 
introduced, in 1351, the groat and half-groat, which seem to have been intended 
as a boon to the poorer sort of the community, and so a fit sequel to the 
gold nobles for the rich and great. He died in 1366, and was succeeded as 
treasurer and chancellor of England and as bishop of Winchester by William of 
Wykeham. 

1346. On Saturday, the 26th of August, was fought the battle of Crécy, and 
on the Sth of September and 24th of March following were signed by Edward III. 
at Westminster agreements for the currency of English nobles in Flanders, and 
for coining nobles in Flanders to be current both there and in England.‘ 

In the same year was fought the battle of Neville’s Cross, in which David II. 
of Scotland was taken prisoner. He remained captive in England eleven years. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers. 

Johu Ll. of France was taken prisoner with his fourth son Philip, then 
16 years of age, who, from his bravery on this occasion and general character, 
was ever afterwards called ‘the Bold.” 

1360. Treaty of Bretigni. Edward IIL. renounced his claim to the throne of 
France in return for great concessions. This change is noted on his coins. 


Longman, Lite of Edward 11, vol. i. p. 328, and vol. ii. p. 217. 

The property at Bremeridge was not acquired by the ecnvent of Edington till about a year after the 
decease of its founder; but be had been brought into near connexion with the locality from having the care 
and protits of the manor of Westbury, &c. granted te him by Edward IIL, Hoare’s Hist. of Wilts, 
Westl ury, 


Bee Apper ix 
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1363. Philip the Bold created Duke of Burgundy and first peer of France.* 

1369. He married Margaret, heiress presumptive of Flanders. Edward III. 
resumed the title of King of France, which title accordingly reappears on his 
coins. 

1371. David 11. had come to England in 1363 to negotiate for the succession 
of Edward's third son Lionel to the Scottish throne, and was then cordially 
received and recognised as King of Scotland. Shortly before his decease in 1371 
he issued gold nobles in Scotland, in imitation of those of England." 

1375. Great festivities and tournaments, lasting four days, were given at 
Ghent by the Duke of Burgundy. 

1377. Decease of Edward ILI. and accession of his grandson Richard II. 

1354, Philip the Bold becomes Count of Flanders by the decease of Louis de 
Male, and assumes the style which appears on his nobles. 

1399. Richard [L. deposed, and sueceeded by Henry LV. 

1404. Philip the Bold dies, and is buried with great pomp in the Carthusian 
church which he had founded at Dijon. Ilis magnificent tomb was taken to 
pieces in consequence of an order of the Commune in 1798 for its destruction ; 
but it was put together again in 1818 without much injury, and is now in the 
Museum at Dijon.” His widow survived him one year, and was buried in the 
Isle of Flanders. 

1417. 5 Henry V. The nobles of Flanders, ‘‘ vulgarly called Bourgoigne 
nobles,” are forbidden, under penalty, to be received in England, as being of less 
value than those now coined in England.’ 

The nobles of the Bremeridge hoard are of various dates, as might be ex- 
pected, but within moderate limits, just as at the present day we often have 
in our pockets coins not only of various dates in the reign of Victoria, but 
specimens also of the coinage of William IV., George LV., and even of George 


® Geneal, Hist, des Mais, Sour. above cited. Hist, de Bourgogne, Dijon, 1739. 

νυ Pinkerton’s Exsay on Medals, vol. UL. pl. ii. 

e “ At the same time (1584), the burghers’ old foe, Louis de Male, Count of Flanders, perished by 
an obscure death, probably in a brawl with the Duke of Berri. Flanders then fell into the hands of Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who had it in right of Margaret his wife. He was wise and conciliatory, 
restored the Flemish liberties, and was himself more a Fleming than a Lily prince. And thus the 
foundations of the great Burgundian dukedom, stretching in a curve from the sea round the whole 
northern and much of the eastern frontier of France, were securely laid.” Kitehin’s Hist. of France, 
1573, vol. i. p. 482. 

4 Hist. de Bourgogne, above cited, t. iii. p. 204. Murray's Handbook of France. 

See Appendix B. 
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IJ1. Some of the earlier nobles can be assigned to the year 27 Ed. IIL, ἐ. ὁ. 
1353-4, and are therefore now 524 years old. The extreme limit at the other 
end of the period would be 1417, when the reception of the nobles called 
Burgundian was prohibited; but this range can be reduced with much pro- 
bability. As some of the nobles are of Richard IL., it is clear that the hoard 
could not have been deposited before that reign, which lasted from 1377 to 1399, 
that is, 22 years. The deposit is not likely to have taken place much later than 
1399, or it would, in all probability, have contained some coins of a succeeding 
reign. 

Jurcundian”’? nobles may have been current in England from 1384, when 
they were first coined, to 1417, when their currency was prohibited by Henry V.; 
but it is only natural to suppose that the Burgundian specimens in this hoard are 
not later than the latest date which can reasonably be assigned to any of the 
English, that is 1399. 

The cireumstanees of the discovery in 1877, detailed above, seem to indicate 
in some degree the manner of the deposit. 

The nobles appear to have been put into a bag sufficiently narrow to keep 
them piled one above another, and then to have been let down into a hole made 
with a fold stake, locally called a “fossle,” or some such instrument, and covered 
in with earth till wanted.* 

The unexpected decease of the depositor, either by violence or natural cause, 
would account for the treasure being lost. 

The practice of hoarding nobles in a poke or bag is indicated by the contem- 
porary poet Chaucer : 
were it gold 


Certes 


Or in a poke nobles al untold.” 

The locality of Bremeridge is interesting, having belonged to Philip Marmyon 
in the reign of Edward [., and afterwards passed to Sir Philip Fitzwaryn and 
his wife Constance, who transferred it by exchange to the prior and convent of 
Edington in 1367-8. Hoare gives three documents, of the years 35, 40, and 
1 Edw. TIL, a.p. 1364 and 1367, relating to Bremeridge, which are of great 
interest as being contemporary with the coins, and as illustrating the name and 


The holes now made by a shepherd in pitehing a fold are about fifteen inches in firm greensward and 
t eighteen inches in looser soil. 

The Milleres Tale, v. 3777. 

Col 1. P.M. volo. p. 57, vol p. 277. Also Hoare’s Hist, of Wilts, Westbury, pp. 58 to 62, 


ed. Anbrey and Jackson's Wiltshire Collicti ms, 1562. 
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ownership of the locality. The payments mentioned are also noteworthy, and 
possibly, by numismatie sifting, might be found to correspond curiously to the 
amount of the Bremeridge hoard. 

The chief points to be gathered from these deeds seem to be, that the rector 
of the church of Edington and the convent thereof became possessed of the 
manor, ἄς. of Highway, in the parish of Bremhill, near Calne, Wilts, in fee 
farm, paying 10 pounds, that is 30 nobles, yearly to the Bishop of Salisbury 
as chief lord* in right of his church of the Blessed Mary, of Salisbury, and 
an occasional “relief” of Gs. Sd., 7. e. one noble, upon every avoidance of 
the said rectory of Edington; and the annual profits of the said manor, after 
paying the fee-farm rent to the bishop, were estimated at 13s. 4d., ἐν οι two 
nobles. Thus the whole annual rent of the property, in exchange for which the 
rector and convent of Edington obtained the manor of Bremeridge, amounts 
exactly to 82 nobles.” The two earlier deeds are in Latin. By the third deed, 
which is in French, on Thursday next before the Feast of St. Valentine, 
41 Ed. IIL, a.p. 1367, Sir Philip FitzWaryn and his wife Constance grant to 
Jolin, rector of Edington, and to the convent thereof, in exehange for the manor of 
Highway, &c. in the parish of “ Bremel,” le manor de Bremelrugg ove housbote 
et heybote renables estovers et comunes en lez boys de Westbury et la voeson 
une chauntrie de Hewode et une mees et quinze acres de terre in Dulton, &e., 
ἐν δ. the manor of Bremeridge, with materials for repair of house and fences, and 
with reasonable supplies and commons in the woods of Westbury, and the adcowsou 
of a chantry of Heywood (in Westbury church], and a messuage |i.e. superior 
dwelling house] aud fifteen acres of land in Dilton. 

Bremel is, in Anglo-Saxon, a common form of the word now known in 
English as bramble.’ 

Bremhill, the modern form of the name of the village above referred to near 
Calne, Wilts, is a late alteration. The Norman seribe in Domesday Surrey 
writes the name “ Breme,” of course intending the final e to be sounded, and he 


® The patronage of the vicarage of Brembill with Highway aud Foxham still belongs to the bishey " 
of Salisbury. 
' It therefore seems natural to surmise that this hoard may be the amount of rent prepared by the 
tenant of Bremeridge for the rector and convent of Edington between 1384 and 1899, 
Apparently that part of Dilton called then as now Dilton Marsh. 
' In Genesis, iii. 15, the words of the Vulgate, * Spinas et tribalos germinabit tibi.” are rendered by 
the Anglo-Saxon translator Thornas and bremelas heo asprit the.” Bibl. der Angelsdche. Prosa, Grew, 


Cassel und Goettingen, 1872. 
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states that part of the land there was four acres of bramble wood.’ Bremelridge 
has clearly the same origin for its first part, either from early connection with 
* Bremel,” now called “ Bremhill,” or from its own supply of brambles in early 
times. The shape of the land where the homestead stands is so clearly a ridge, 
as marked in the Ordnanee Map, that there can be no doubt of the significance 
of the latter part of the name. Bremeridge or Bremridge is a conveniently 
worn down form of Bremelrugg, &ec., but Brembridge is surely an inconvenient 
and misleading corruption, no considerable stream being near to require a 
bridge. 

Doubtless further illustrations might be obtained by referring to other docu- 
ments connected with Edington, Salisbury Cathedral, and the locality. 

The Bremeridge nobles are most interesting as historical tokens, giving life 
and reality to the English, French, and Flemish history of the period, especially 
to the Chronicle of Froissart. 

It is within the bounds of possibility that, by antiquarian research or even by 
what may be called happy accident, it may yet be discovered to whom the 
money belonged about αν. 1399, and whether it was hidden by a thief or by an 
honest man in fear of thieves, or of marauders, in troublous times such as 
attended the deposition of Richard IT, 

One lesson to be learnt from the particulars of this discovery is, the import- 
ance of upholding the laws of treasure trove, amending them if need be, and 
making it understood that the Treasury will deal liberally with finders if they 
act frankly and loyally. The research which has been made in the prepara- 
tion for this Paper further illustrates remarkably the value of contemporary 
evidence, the importance of having recourse to the most authentic sources which 
are accessible, and the help which may be derived from numismaties and 
heraldry, but, above all, from the fraternal intercourse and readiness of com- 
munication which exist amongst antiquaries. [ am bound especially to 
acknowledge valuable hints received from Mr. Franks, Mr. Bond, Mr. Poole, and 
other officials of the British Museum and of the Mint. 

The chief points now fully illustrated, but before more or less obscure, are, the 
hold of Edward ΠΠ1. on Flanders; the significance of the device of the armed 
figure in a ship,’ and the special intention of the text on the reverse; the 


Jones's Domesday for Wilts, 1X65, Ρ. 38, and note, 
In order to appreciate more fully the appropriateness of Edward IIL representing himself as an 
armed figure in a ship, and also to account for the persistence of this device on the English coinage, it 


should be remembered that he was a great admiral as well as a great general, the army and navy not being 
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English originality of the noble, and yet the French influence traceable in the 
cross and ornaments of the reverse; the coinage of English nobles in’ Flanders 
aud their currency both there and in England from 1346 to 1417, ἐν ὁ. seventy- 
one years; the identification of the Flemish nobles found at Bremeridge us 
belonging to Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who was Count of Flanders 
from 1384 to 1404, and not to his grandson Philip the Good, who held the said 
possession from 1419 to 1466. 


distinet services, as in later times, that he expressly took the command off Slays, displacing for the nonce 
the official admiral, Sir Thomas Beauchamp, that he was also a great promoter of commerce, especially 
of the Flemish trade in wool. The form of the ship is well illustrated by comparison with the illumina- 
tious of the Froissart MS&. with the seal of Tenterden, of which there is an impression in the Architeetuval 
Mueum, Tafton Street, Westminster. 
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APPENDIX A. 


LEADINGS OF THE BREMERIDGE NOBLES. 
repre sents fl wr ele liz.) 


1. EDWARKDUS DEI GRA REX ANGLIE 7 AQVTA 

Retained by Treasury tor British Museum on account of speciality of inscription, but otherwise 
interior in preservation and appearance to other Bremeridge specimens. 

2. WAKD DEL GRA REX ANGL t FRANC DNS HIB t AQVIT. 

Retained by Treasury tor Mint. Well preserved. 

3. EDWARD DEL 7 GRA 7 REX ANGL DNS HYB AQVT. 

On yunwale of ship, lion yy lion py. 

Rev. In centre d 

AVTEM.% TRANSIENS PER MEDIV "ILLORUM IBAT. 

The arms on obverse decidedly indicate semée in Ist quarter and apparently so in’ 4th 
quarter. Face of king partly obliterated, otherwise well preserved. 

4. ε DWARDI DEL κ GRA REX ANGL -l- FRANC DB. 

Arms, three fleurs de lis in beth Ist and 4th quarters. Uppermost lion in 2nd quarter 
nearly obliterated. On gunwale, lion Ψ lion y lion. 

Rev. In centre q- 

AVTEM TRANCIENS P * MEDIVM - ILLORVM IBAT. 

Selected for plate as fig. 1, Ed. IL. General type, Bremeridge.” N.B. In the arms most of 
the other Bremeridge specimens indicate semce of tleurs de lis, at least in Ist quarter. 

5. ED WARD DEL 7 GRA 7 REX 7 ANGL 7 DNs 7 HYB -l- AQVT. 

Arms. Decidedly semée in both Ist and 4th quarters. Fault of coinage in lions of 3rd 
quarter, 

On stern of ship, flag with a cross on it. On gunwale, lion wy lion wy. 

Rev. In centre a. Qy. for Calais as place of mint. 

Selected for plate as tig. 2, Ed. ΠῚ. Type with Flag, ἄς. Bremeridge.’ 

6. εν DEL GRA REX ANGL 7 DNs 7 HYB AQVT. 

Arms of France, semce in both quarters. 3rd and 4th quarters and crown partly obliterated. 


Rev. In centre a. Qy. Calais, as No. 5. 
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7. ED WARDS 7 DEI GRA * REX « ANGL DNS HYB * AQVT. 

Breast of armed figure obliterate 1. 

Arms of ‘France semée in Ist quarter. In 3rd quarter third lion obliterated. On gunwale, 
lion Wy lion wy. 

Kev. In centre q. Much clipt. 

8. Badly clipt. 

Arms of France, semée in Ist quarter. On gunwale lion y and lion py. 

Rev. In centre 4.  “‘Avtem,” last letters nearly obliterated. 

Flag streaming on stern of ship with cross on it. 

Arms of France, semée in Ist quarter. On gunwale, y lion y lion y lion wy. 

Rev. In centre q. 

10. Ε DWARD DEI GRA REX ANGL t FRANC DN B. 


On gunwale, lion yy lion yy lion, 

Rev. In centre q. Much clipt. 

11. ED WARD “ DEI + GRA REX 7 ANGL 7 DNs X HYB ,|* AQVT. 

Arms France, decidedly semée in Ist quarter. On gunwale lion Wy lion wy. 

Rev. In centre d- 

12. EP Warp X DEI ~ GRA REX ANGL ΝΒ HIB “ acg. 

Arms of France, semce in Ist quarter. In 3rd quarter third lion obliterated. On gunwale 
lion Wy lion Wy. 

Nails and boarding curiously indicated, 

Flag streaming to right from top of mast. 

Rev. In centre q. 

* AVTEM TRANCIENS P MEDIVM + ILLOMR IBAT. 

Coarsely executed ; well preserved. 

13. DWARD κα DEI GRA REX ANGLE FRANC DN YB. 

Arms of France, three fleurs de lis in both quarters. On gunwale, lion wy lion. 

Flag streaming to right from top of mast. 

Rey. In centre q partly obliterated. TRaANciENS Clipt. 

14. ED warp GRA ἢ REX ANGL DNS ΗΥ̓Β 

The place of v in “aqvt” appears to be occupied by flag streaming to right trom top of mast, 
partly obliterated. 

Arms of France, semée in Ist quarter. On gunwale, lion ww lion wy. 

Rev. In centre q. 

15. ep Warp “ DEI Gra ANGL 7 AQT. 

As to the place of v in “ aqyt,”” see 14. 

Arms of France, seme in Ist quarter. On gunwale, lion wy lion py. 

Rey. In centre q. 

16. ED WARD DEI GRA 7 REX 7 ANGL DNS 2 HYB AQ. 
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Respecting * aq το compare 14 and 15, 
Arms of France, decidedly semée in both quarters Flag streaming to right, partly obliterated, 


trom top of mast. On gunwale, lion wy lion py. 
Rev. In centre 4- 
17. & WARD ΡΕῚ REX ANGL? FRANC D HY . 


Arms of France, semée in Ist quarter. Lions in 2nd and 3rd quarters partly obliterated. 


On gunwale, lion yy lion yy lion. 

Rev. In centre 4: partly obliterated. 

AVTEM TRANCIENS P MEDIVM ILLORUM IBAT. 

18. εν WAKD ΡΕΙ REX ANGL DNS HYB,!* AQ T. 

Arms of France, semee in Ist quarter. On gunwale, lion py lion ψψ. Rudder partly 


obliterated. 
In centre q. 
19. kb WARD ἢ DEI GRA DNS HYB,|* AQ. 1. 
Arms of France, semec in Ist quarter. On gunwale, lion wy lion Wy. 
Rev. In centre q- 
20. Ε PWAKD * DEL GRA * REX ANGL FRAANC D HY B. 
Arms of France, three fleurs de lis in both quarters. On top of mast flag streaming to right. 


On cunwale, lion yy lion Wy lion, 
Rev. In centre 4.  TRANCIENS P. 
21. εν κ DEL GRA REX ANGL DNS HYB AQ T. 
Flag streaming. Arms of France, semée in both quarters. 


kev. In centre 4. 
22. ε PWARD DEL GRA REX ANGL t FRANC D HY. 


Arms partly obliterated in quarters 2, 3, and 4, Figure and gunwale much defaced. 


Rev. In centre q. Ornaments partly defaced. Badly clipt. 

23. εν WAkD ber 7 ANGL DNS HYB AQ T. 

Arms of France, semée in both quarters. On gunwale, lion yy lion yy. 
Rev. In centre q. 

24. ε PWAKD. DEI. GRA. ANGL t FRANC D HY. 


Arms of France, semce in Ist quarter. 2nd lion in 3rd quarter obliterated. On gunwale 


apparently lion yy lion yy lion y. 
Rev. In centre TRANCLENS P. 
25. DEL GRA REX ANGL t FRANC DNS HIB AQ. 
Retained by Treasury for Mint. 
26. ΠΙΓΉΛΕΙ © DEI 7 GRA REX ANGL DNS HY DVX AQ. 
Arms of France, sem‘e in first quarter. On gunwale, y¥ lion ¥ lion ¥ lion Ψ. Flag with 


cross, on stern. Rudder well indicated. 
Rev. In centre Ε. 
Selected tor Plate as tig. 4, °° Rie. I. Bremeridge.” 


found at Bremeridge Furm, Westhury, Wilts. 15: 


47. (40)}» pet 7 GRA * REX ANGL DNS HB 
Arms of France, semée in Ist quarter. Edge ot shield beaded as in other Bremeridge 
specimens. Armour on breast and below waist obliterated. On gunwale, y¥ lion y lion y. 

Rev. In centre k, but indistinct. Text curiously blundered : viz. 

+ IHG AVTD® TRANCIDNS PPR 2 2 2 ILLOR]®. 

sadly coined. The blunders and the inferiority of execution seem to indicate either a torgers 
or great disorganisation in the proceedings of the mint at the time. Piece scooped out by tinder. 

Seleeted for Plate as tig. “hie. TL blundered, Bremeridge.”’ 

28. DEI GRA REX * ANGL DNS ΗΠ *AQT. 

Arms of France, semée in Ist quarter. Flag on stern with cross. Gaunwale obliterated. 

Rev. Incentre πὸ In spandrils of cross one lion is nearly obliterated, 

29. P.H.S. DEL GRA DVX BVRG COMES t DNS FLANI. 

Arms of Philip the Bold, who became Duke of Burgundy in’ 1563, married Margaret of 
Flanders, in 1469, and became Count of Flanders in 1584. In Ist quarter the fleurs de lis 
are distinetly indicated semée within a bordure compony. Ino 2nd and quarters the 
hordure (gules) is shown all round the bends. 

"ἰὸν. In centre p. Well preserved. 

Ktetained by Treasury for Mint. 

30. ».}..5. ΠΕῚ Gra pvx BYRG COMES 017 FLAND. 

Sword and right side of figure somewhat detaced. 

The arms beautifully indicated: viz. Ist and 4th quarters, tleurs de lis within a bordure 
compony, the coat of Philip the Bold as fourth son of Jolin Toft France; the 2nd and Sra 
quarters, bendy within a bordure, the arms of the first house of Burgundy, whieh came to an 
end in Philip le Rouvre in 1301, On gunwale, lion wy lien yy. 

Kev. In centre vr. 

It seems noteworthy that the lions under crowns in spandrils of the cross on the reverse are 
passant, open mouthed, but not gardant, as on the nobles of Ed. TIL and Rie. TL in the same 
hoard. 

A beautiful specimen, selected for Plate as tig. 6. Flemish, Philip the Bold, &e., Bremeridge. 

31. &e. 

Figure partly obliterated. On crown apparently three stars 

Rev. Incentre p, defaced but legible. Cliprt. 

32. Ke. 

Fault in coining forehead of figure. 

Rev. In centre Pp. 
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2. Edward IIL. Type with Flag and Cross of St. George, Bremeridge 


3. David LL. of Seotland, British Museum - - - 
4. Richard II. Bremeridge - - - 
» ὃς, Richard IL. blundered, Bremeridge - - - 


6. Flemish, Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, Bremeridge - 
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Patent Roll, 19 Edward the Third, part 2, m. 14. 


De tractando cum illis de flandria de moneta auri. 

Rex omnibus ad quos, &e. salutem  Quia pro utilitate publica precipue mereatorum et 
vliorum hominum tam regni nostri \ngliae quam Comitatus fHandriae desideramus quod moneta 
hostra Ὁ] vocata La Noble quam jam cudere fecimus in Anglia eundem cursum habeat in 
Handria quem habet in Anglia et quod ad majorem multiplicationem dicte monete moneta  pre- 
licta videlicet denarii oboli et quadrantes voeati nobles nomine nostro cudantur in fHandrian — Ita 
quod cursum tam in fHandria quam in Anglia habeant uniformem Nos de fidelitate et industria 
tidelium nostrorum dilectorum Willielmi Stury et Thome de Melchebouri plenius contidentes 
assignavimus eos conjunctim et divisim ad tractandum et concordandum cum dileetis et tidelibus 
nostris Gubernatoribus Capitaneis Seabinis Burgimayistris Advocatis Consulibus et probis 
hominibus villarum de Gandayo Brugges et Ipres et aliorum locorum Comitatus tHandriae et 
omnibus aliis quorum interest vel interesse poterit in futuro tum super cursu uniformi dicte 
monete in Anglia et in fHandria quam super dicta moneta in partibus fHandriae facienda et 
cudenda et super emolumento ex ipsa cussione monete proventure et super assignacionibus inde 
tuciendis prout melius viderint vel viderit expedire et ad ea que sic tractata et concordata fuerint 
quacumque securitate firmanda Promittentes nos ratum et gratum habituros quiequid dicti 
Willielmus et Thomas vel ecorum alter nostro nomine fecerint vel feeerit premissis. [ΠῚ 
cujus, &e. 

Datum apud Westmonasterium viii die Septembris. (1545.) 


Patent Roll, 20 Edward the Third, part 1, m. 19. 
De moneta auri vocata La Noble in tHandria tacienda et cudenda. 
This document is verbatim the same as the preceding, with the exception of the above title, 
the substitution of the name Gilbertus de Wendelyngburgh tor Thomas de Melehebourii, and the 


date, Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xxiiii die Marcii.” (1346.) 


Close Roll, 5 Henry the Fifth, m. 18d. 
De proclamacione facienda 
Rex Vicecomiti Kancie salutem Quia datum est nobis intelligi quod nobilia de fHandria que 


Burgeigne nobles vulgariter nuncupantur et que minoris valoris et precii ac pejorix alaie quam 
x 2 
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nobilia de cuneo nostro Anglie do novo fabrieata existunt inter ligeos nostros infra regnum 
nostrum Anglie pro solucione diversarum summarum de die in diem continue currunt et 
recipiuntur in nostri prejudicium et contemptum ac dietorum ligeorum nostrorum dampnum 
traudem et deceptionem manifesta necnon contra formam Statutorum in hac parte editorum 
Nos indempnitati nostre ae ligeorum nostrorum predictorum prospicere volentes ut tenemur 
tibi precipimus firmiter injungentes quod statim visis presentibus in singulis locis infra ballivam 
tuam ubi imagis expediens fuerit et necesse publice ex parte nostra proclamari facias ne quis 
cujuscunque status gradus seu condicionis fuerit aliqua hujusmodi nobilia Burgoigne nobles 
nuncupata sub forisfactura corundem pro aliqua solucione exnune fienda recipiat ullo modo 
et quod ipsi qui nobilia illa habent ea ad cambium nostrum infra Turrim nostram London(ie) 
deferant ibidem de novo cunanda. Et hoe nullatenus omittas. Teste Rege apud Westmonas- 
erium quinto die Aprilis. (1417. 

Consimilia brevia dir(iguntur) singulis Vieecomitibus per Angliam ac Cancellario in Comitatu 


Palatino Laneastrie sub eadem data. 
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IX.— The Fret or Key Ornamentation in Mexico and Peru. Communicated 
by Ropert Grec, Xe. 


Read May 15, 1879 


One of the commonest as well as most characteristic forms of ornamentation 
on the old pottery, spindle-whorls, and even buildings of ancient Mexico and 
Peru, dating as far back as, or anterior even to, the Spanish conquest of America, 
is one very nearly allied to, if not indeed identical with, the well-known meander, 
Greek fret or key-pattern. 

The shapes and forms of many of the earthenware jugs and pots of the same 
period are by no means unlike to those of the Old World, and especially to some of 
those of ancient Cyprus. The fylfot, however, is entirely absent as a symbol or 
form of ornamentation in the New World, and the cross in any form rather rare, 

The herring-bone ornament is entirely wanting in Mexico and Peru, and the 
zig-zag ornament comparatively rare. 

The circle, as might paturally be expected amongst a people who worshipped 
the sun, is not uncommon. The ordinary Mexican and Peruvian forms of bronze 
and stone implements differ considerably in type from those of the Old World, 
the well-known socketed and flanged celts of the latter being entirely absent ; 
so that, on the whole, the evidence of a very early connection between the Old 
and New Worlds, taken from these considerations, is not very strongly borne out, 
unless we may indeed consider that the key-pattern itself may have been directly 
introduced from the Old World. 

Having paid a good deal of attention to the subject and examined the 
specimens from Mexico and Peru in many museums, and after pretty full 
examination of most of the printed works bearing on the subject, I am inclined 
to think that this similarity of the old Mexican and Peruvian key-pattern, as it 
may be called, may be merely accidental. 

However that may be, its origin in the New World may pretty clearly be 
traced to water, of which it has evidently been considered the symbol. Curiously 
enough, it may have had also a similar but probably independent origin (in many 
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cases at least, though perhaps not always) in the Old World. The old Mexican 
and Peruvian types of ornamentation are almost identical, as seen by a reference 
to the annexed figures. 

In a work published in Mexico in 1770, entitled Historia de Nueva Hispana 
escrita por su Esclarecido Conquistador Hernan Cortes, edited and added to by 
Don Francisco Antonio Lorenzano, Archbishop of Mexico, and containing many 
illustrations of a character similar to those depicted in Lord Kingsborough’s great 
work,* at page 2 of the Introduction, is given an engraving of a kind of calendar 
of the Mexican year, divided into eighteen months (of twenty days), each month 
having a symbolic illustration and name. That called Atemoztli, being also the 
first month, is called the rainy month, or mes de aguas. Fig. 1 is a copy of the 
picture-symbol appertaining to that month ; and it is curious that in it is clearly 
depicted the Greek key-pattern, as we may certainly call it, both in an angular 
and curved form. The brickwork, showing steps on one side, probably represents 
in section the end of an artificial dam or reservoir; and the pendulous material 
on the other side water flowing down over the top. I may here add, in explana- 
tion of this peculiar tri-form or quadri-form (as the case may be) leaf-like shaped 
arrangement, that, according to the text in Lord Kingsborough’s work, it very 
commonly represents (when placed, of course, upright) the leaves of a semi- 
tropical plant, from whicii at certain times of the year a considerable flow of juice 
or moisture exudes ; and hence this plant, shown with large circular drops at the 
end of each leaf, came, in time, to represent one of the Mexican hieroglyphic 
symbols for water. Fig. 2 represents the simplest form of this symbol. 

What may be termed the step-pattern, see figs. 7,8, 11, 15, 17, generally found 
in combination with the key, is also an exceedingly characteristic as well as 
common form of ornamentation in ancient Mexico as well as Peru; whether 
it may have been representative in the first instance of the steps of the sacrificial 
altars, or of the brickwork in artificial dams or reservoirs, is not very clear; but 
it is not a form of ornament found in the Old World, at least certainly not in 
connection with the key-pattern, and thus forms an additional argument in 
favour of the theory that the Mexicans and the Peruvians were not indebted for 
the idea to the Old World. Ifaving said this much in explanation, it is easy to 
see, by reference to the figures accompanying this paper, how the key-pattern or 
ornament, both as a separate arrangement and in continuous combination as a 
border or fret, came, in a country where water and rain were at certain times of 
the year of great importance, and where works of irrigation, &e. were carried on 
more or less extensively, to have an interest, and to be used as a frequent device 
on domestic pottery, water jugs, and even on public buildings. 


® Antiquities of Mexico, ἡ vols. imp. fol., Lond, 1831-48, 
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Fig. 20 shows the ornamentation on a Peruvian jug or vessel in my own 
possession, and is especially instructive as showing the natural combination of the 
symbol for water, placed in juxtaposition with fishes swimming immediately 
beneath. It is curious that a somewhat similar combination has been noticed in 
ancient earthenware from Magna Grecia, in which, however, the meander has a 
curved or wavy form. Figs. 3 4 and 5 are pictorial representations or symbols for 
house, according to Lord Kingsborough. Figs. 4 and 5 give one more the idea of 
being sacrificial altars; if so, there is also a curious resemblance in the shape of the 
quasi altar, represented in fig. 4, tothe key-pattern or symbol ; and in fig. 5, on the 
top or roof, is seen the water-giving plant of fig. 2. The key-pattern is also still 
found on the earthenware vessels of modern Indians in South America, who have 
doubtless copied from the older ware of the Peruvians of the Incas period. In 
North America, Professor Hayden has recently discovered pottery in the ancient 
cave habitations at San Juan in Arizona, on which the Mexican step-pattern just 
alluded to occurs. (See fig. 8.) 

As is well known, the key-pattern variously modified has long been known in 
China and Japan, but more as an ornament than symbolic, and probably borrowed 
from the more western nations, or derived from the fylfot symbol, and _ first 
imported with Buddhism, B.c. 300. The same pattern in different forms not 
unfrequently also occurs in pottery, basket-work, and clothing, in several of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

The history and subject of the Greek fret or key pattern is an interesting one, 
and one too which has scarcely yet been fully worked out; it may, in the Old 
World, have arisen in certain cases, as Dr. Schliemann and others have suggested, 
from a modification of the fylfot, with which it is found not unfrequently in some 
kind of combination; but generally it must be conceded, and in this I agree with 
Mr. Newton of the British Museum, that the ordinary meander or Greek fret was 
indicative at an early period of Greek art of the flowing or rippling of water. 
Both the Greek fret and the fylfot appear to have been unknown to the Semitic 
nations either as an ornament or as a symbol. 

In Egypt the fylfot does not occur, and the key-pattern, I have reason to 
think, was employed rather as a simple geometric device than in any way 
symbolic, and never, that I know of, used even as a fret or border; so far as I 
have been able to discover, it only occurs on a painted ceiling in a tomb near 
Sioot, according to Wilkinson,’ 8.c. 1600, or some five hundred years before any 
certain archaic occurence of it elsewhere as in Greece. 

It is, I believe, generally admitted or supposed that the fylfot is of early 
Aryan origin. Eastwards, towards India, ‘Thibet, and China, it was adopted, in all 


* Ancient Egyptians, edit. 1478, Vol. L., Pl. VILL 
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probability, as a sacred symbol of Buddha; westwards, it may have spread in one 
form or another to Greece, Asia Minor, and even to North Germany. Originally it 
would appear to have been an early Aryan atmospheric device or symbol 
indicative both of rain and lightning, phenomena appertaining to the god Indra, 
subsequently or collaterally developing, possibly, into the swastika or sacred fire- 
churn in India, and at a still later period in Greece adopted rather as a solar 
symbol, or converted about B.C. 650 into the meander or key-pattern. Rain and 
lightning as jo.nt atmospheric phenomena would naturally correlate with water 
and fire; and Jupiter Plurivs and Jupiter Touans with the eastern and earlier 
Indra. 

This is, however, rather wandering away from the original subject of this 
paper, Viz. the occurrence and origin of the key-pattern in ancient Mexico and 
Peru some three or four hundred years ago; which, as I have intimated, 
seems rather to have had there an independent origin, very distinctly connected 
with the idea of water. 


Nore 1.—Key-pattern or Greek fret in Egypt, on ceiling of tombs near 
Sioot, 1600 B.c., probably geometric and accidental; evidently not symbolizing 
water in any way or used as a fret or border, as 1000 years later in Greece, It 
had become so conventional about 2000 years ago in Greece, that there is no 
reason for supposing that the origin of the pattern was then known; it was more 
used as a continuous border pattern than in Mexico and Peru 1500 years later, in 
which countries, clearly, as from the evidence educed in the body of this paper, 
this pattern was rather employed as an actual and well-known symbol; thus 
viving an additional argument, in my opinion, that the same pattern had an 
independent origin in such widely-separated portions of the Globe, separated also 
by a very wide interval in time. 

Nore 2.—Arrow-heads.—The form of nearly all North and South American 
arrow-heads of stone, flint, or obsidian, including those of ancient Mexico and 
Peru, differs considerably in type from European or Asiatic ones, I omitted to 
mention this point when speaking of bronze celts. 


X.—On the Sculptured Tympanum of « former Doorway in the Church of 
South Ferriby, Lincolushire. By Ciuiantes Epwarp Keyser, £sq., 


1.5... 


Read January 25, 1579. 


Tue village of South Ferriby is situate on the south bank of the Humber, 
and is the northernmost of a chain of small villages nearly all having names 
terminating in “ by,” placed under or on the western escarpment of the Lincoln- 
shire Wolds, where they approach the Humber, and overlook the valley through 


which flows the river Ancholme. The small parish church, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, is chiefly deserving of notice on account of its peculiar situation and 
plan, and for the curious early Romanesque doorhead or tympanum shown by the 
accompanying illustration (Fig.1). The church is built on a level platform cut out 


N.B. Except where it is specially stated to the contrary all the e samples hereinafter cited belong to the 
Norman period of architecture. 
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about half way up the hill. It consists of a nave standing north and south, with 
a small chancel projecting eastward and considerably above the level of the nave, 
a low tower occupying the north-east angle between the nave and chancel, and a 
west porch opposite the chancel. Judging from some window tracery still 
remaining, the church seems to be of fourteenth century date, but it has been 
subjected to numerous alterations culminating in a restoration, in which the 
chancel has been converted into a vestry and the altar placed at the north end of 
the nave, which has been lengthened and made precisely like a barn in its 
veneral plan and arrangement. It is said that at one time there was a kind of 
western aisle formed by oak posts and struts supporting a beam, but no traces of 
this remain in the present renovated nave. 

The semi-cireular doorhead already referred to, which at some period, 
perhaps during the fourteenth century rebuilding, was walled into the north 
end of the church, has some few years back been built into the gable of 
the porch, where it still remains. A rubbing and cast were sent up by the 
Rev. J.T. Fowler, M.A., FuS.A., who offered the following suggestions as to the 
interpretation and date of the seulpture (see Proceedings, 2nd series, vol. viii. 
p. 26):—(1) That the figure represents a bishop, and, from the lines or folds over 
the breast, in all probability a missionary bishop, and possibly the patron saint of 
the church and the sailors’ friend, St. Nicholas; (2) That the objects on either side 
of the head of the bishop were intended to represent stars, and to denote that the 
person here figured had migrated from earth to heaven; (3) That the crosses 
might well be considered as being introduced to fill up the vacant spaces, or 
could they be intended for mystic wheels, their not being in the same position 
possibly indicating motion; and (4) That the date of the tympanum might be 
stated as being between 1020 and 1150. 

With respect to this tympanum, two points, which ought, if possible, to be 
cleared up, present themselves, namely, the probable date of its execution, and 
the signification of the whole, and each of the portions of the sculpture upon it. 

With regard to the date, no vestige of any work in the church remains, which 
can be nearly as old as this tympanum, and therefore one must endeavour as far 
as possible to form some conclusion from the character of the seulpture on the 
tympanum itself. ‘The original arch in which it was enclosed is gone, so that 
there are no arch mouldings, as in the majority of instances, to enable one to 
assign a certain date to this special example. 

The symbolism of the sculpture of the Norman and earlier periods in 


ecclesiastical architecture, and more especially that employed on the tympana of 
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the doorways, still remains a great puzzle to archeologists from the absence of all 
evidence which could tend to explain the many curious subjects represented. [ἢ 
this instance there are none of those mythological or legendary mysteries to 
unravel which are so often met with on the tympana of the Norman doorways, 
but the subject is so far complicated that it will only be possible to hazard a 
conjecture as to the most likely interpretation of the lesson which it is intended 
to convey. 

It must at least be conceded that the sculpture is of a very rude and unskilful 
character, and it will not bear comparison with many of the well known tympana 
of the more elaborate doorways of the Norman period in England, but this rough- 
ness of execution does not at all prove that it must be of particularly carly date, 
and two or three parallel cases shall be shortly mentioned of equally rude tympana 
within arches which are not even of early Norman character. In this example is 
in the centre the figure of an ecclesiastic, probably a bishop, bareheaded, and clad 
ina plain vestment carried down to the ankles. In his left hand he holds a 
pastoral staff of simple character, while his right hand is stretched out on a level 
with the shoulder, with two fingers extended in the act of benediction. On each 
side of the head is a small circular object in the form of a sunk star or wheel, 
within a circle with eight rays or spokes diverging from a centre-piece pierced 
with a small hole to the circumference at unequal distances apart. On each side 
of the central figure below is a large cross formée within a cirele; between each 
of the arms of the crosses is a large pellet or boss, by no means a common feature. 
The head of a cross thus ornamented may be seen in the rectory grounds of 
Lanteglos, near Camelford, Cornwall." What, then, is this sculpture intended to 
signify 

It appears to be capable of a two-fold interpretation: first, there is a direct 
memorial of the consecration of the church, and secondly, a reference to thie 
doctrine of the worship of the cross, which, as will be shown by other instances, 
is exemplified in a variety of ways. 

First, as to its being a direct memorial of the consecration of the church, it 
may be assumed that the figure in the centre is intended for a bishop, and, as is 
suggested from some folds or grooving on the costume, a missionary bishop, and 
probably the patron saint, St. Nicholas himself. The only representation of this 
saint in sculpture in England prior to the thirteenth century, which can with 
certainty be identified, is, it is believed, on the font at Winchester Cathedral. 


Figured in Blight’s Ancient Crosses, ἄς. East Cornwall, p- 32, and in J. B. Maclean's J/istory of 


the Deanery of Ti 7] Minor, pl. χχχὶν. vol. ii. Ρ. 241. 


» Britton, English Cathedrale, Winchester, pl. xxx. Wetueta Monumenta, vol. ii. pla. xxxix. x! 
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There the figure of the saint is more elaborately carved than this one under 
consideration, but the pastoral staff seems to be of a similar character, and the 
grooving on the costume is especially noticeable. On the font at Zedelghem, near 
Bruges, are very similar figures, the subject also being scenes in the life of this 
saint. On the font at the church of Pont i Mousson, France,’ is another early 
representation of this saint. In Murray’s Handbook of Yorkshire mention is 
made of a figure of St. Nicholas over the south doorway of North Newbald 
church, Yorkshire, but in this instance there can be no hesitation in asserting 
that the figure is intended for Our Saviour, and not for St. Nicholas. In the 
year 1570 some fragments of early vestments were discovered at Worcester 
cathedral within a tomb aseribed to Bishop William de Blois, who died in 1236. 
Most of the portions containing representations of the Apostles, &c., are supposed 
to be of an earlier date than this. Amongst them is one of St. Nicholas® with a 
rude early mitre, and plain pastoral staff in the left hand, and the right hand raised 
as in the example at South Ferriby. It seems, however, to be in the attitude of 
benediction, and may be held over some object, but on this side a portion of the 
vestment is gone. The figure is under a canopy, and the name “ Nicolus ” 
divided, with the two first letters on the left, the next three on the right of the 
head, and the last two by the left hand. The figure is simply vested in the 
chasuble and alb.) A remark of the late Dr. Husenbeth® is worthy of mention 
here, namely, that where a bishop is represented without any special emblem it 
may generally be assumed that St. Nicholas is intended to be portrayed. This 
theory will particularly apply to twelfth century examples. To return to the 
subject under consideration, the fact of the right arm and hand, instead of being 
raised in the ordinary attitude of benediction, being held with the fingers extended 
over one of the crosses, seems to allude directly to some special benediction in 
connection with the cross, and here, probably, is intended to be a representation 
of the saint bestowing his special benediction on the church dedicated in his 
honour. In the north-east corner of the chancel of Barfreston church, Kent, was 


© De Caumon'. Aléecduire ou Rudiment Arche logie, Architecture Reliqieuse, 5th ed. p- 313. 

Thid, p. 307. 

Architectural Association Sketch Book, vol. iv. pl. 43. 

At Patcham church, Sussex, a mural painting of late twelfth century date, representing the Day of 
Judgment, was discovered in November 1879 over the chancel arch, close to the left side of Our Saviour, 
aud within the space intended to represent heaven is a small figure of a bishop rising from a tomb, or from 

‘ind an altar. He is accompanied by two smaller figures, probably introduced to exemplify the legend 
f St. Nicholas bringing the two children to life, and thus to indicate that St. Nicholas is the bishop there 
rtrayed. See Archa@ological Journal, vol. xxxviii. p. 80. 
See British Archrological Association Journal, vol. xiv. p. 176. 
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depicted a bishop with a consecration cross painted over his feet. The figure and 
the cross both appear to have been executed towards the end of the twelfth 
century. The bishop is represented with the left hand pointing downwards, and 
some allusion to the cross at his feet seems here also to be intended.* 

Those who are conversant with church architecture must have often noticed 
on the church walls painted crosses, called dedication crosses, which are supposed 
to have been painted on the exact spots which the bishop touched while in the 
act of consecrating the church." Very few dedication crosses of the Norman 
period remain, though there are examples on the walls of the chancels of the 
churches at Kempley, Gloucestershire ; Swyncombe, Oxon; Pirford, Surrey ; and 
Barfreston, Kent: of the naves at Wiston, Suffolk ; Ditteridge, Wiltshire; and 
Amberley, Sussex; and under the tower at Climping, Sussex. On the north 
wall (interior) of Bromham Church, Bedfordshire, is a plain sculptured dedica- 
tion cross which appears to be much earlier than any portion of the edifice as 
now existing. Many crosses of later date and of elegant designs still exist which 
have been painted and engraved on the interior walls. M.de Caumont has a 
woodcut © of a bas-relief at Tarascon, on which is a representation of two eecle- 
siastics—perhaps a bishop and abbot—with low mitres, conseerating the principal 
altar of the church in that town, Between them is a cross formée on a stem, 
the date of the sculpture being late twelfth century. 

There is no other direct illustration of this subject in Norman sculpture which 
exactly corresponds with the instance at South Ferriby, but the following 
examples of crosses alone on the tympana of the doorways may be intended to 
refer to the same idea. <All the crosses are of the same character, though not all 
included within a circle. They are to be found on the tympana of the south 
doorways of the churches of Haltham-super-Bain, Lincolnshire’; Findern, 
Derbyshire*; Tottenhill, Norfolk‘; Duxford St. John’s, Cambridgeshire ;* Little 


* The painting has been whitewashed over. A coloured drawing of it is in the Society of Antiquari 
library. 
For full account of the ceremony, see Archrologia, vol. XXV. p. 235. 
See Abécédaire, ἄτι Architecture Religiense, 5th ed. p. 90], 
' Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol, xiii. p. 168. © Reliquary, vol. iii. p. 19] 
' Cotman, Architectural Etchings, vol. i. 2nd series, pl. χα, Gent. Mag. 1850, vol, xxxiv. New 
Series, p. 595. At the ruined church at Mintlyn, Norfolk, is a tympanum identical with that at Tottenhill, 
except that the cross, which was doubtless enclosed by the cable band still remaining, no longer exists 
See Cotman, Architectural Etchings, vol. ii. 3rd series, pl. xxix. 
* The form of this cross is unusual, each of the arms diminishing by graduated steps. Within the 


centre of the cross is enclosed a rose. 
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Paxton, Huntingdonshire* (Fig. 2); Handborough and Salford, Oxfordshire ; 
Little Comberton, Worcestershire”; Uphill, Somersetshire‘; and Mylor, Cornwall’; 
of the chancel doorway of South Leigh church, Oxfordshire; and on one now 
inserted above the modern vestry door at Carlton in Lindrick, Nottinghamshire‘; 
There is also a very early example above the south doorway of Londesborough 
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church in the East Riding of Yorkshire, where is a similar cross ; but it is orna- 
mented with interlaced work, and there has been some small object, not now discer- 
nible, in its centre. At the church of Portskewit, Monmouthshire, a blocked-up 


doorway, with a Greek cross above it, of Saxon or Early Norman date, was discovered 
some few years ago.’ Over the north doorway of Stanton Lacy church, Shropshire, 


Fig. 2. 


® Drawing in the Society of Antiquaries’ library. 

» Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. vii. p. 233. 

© Somerset Archeological and Natural History Society's Proceedings, vol. i. part ii. p. 8. 

* Journal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall, April 1870, p. 172. Archeological Journal, vol. x. p. 318. 
9 Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. x. p. 168. 

! British Archeological Association Journal, vol. x. p. 288. 
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is another very early cross, possibly also of the pre-Norman period. During the 
recent restoration of Poddington church, Bedfordshire, a cross was found over the 
main entrance, on the south side, where it still remains. The cross is enclosed 
within a circle, though its extremities do not touch the circle. The earliest part of 
the church is of the end of the twelfth century, to which period this cross, which 
seems, in all probability, to be a consecration cross, may also be ascribed. 

As to the second supposition, namely, that a direct reference to the doctrine of 
the worship of the cross may be intended, the right hand of the bishop again seems 
to impart a special significance to the cross. A very curious example of a some- 
what similar sculptured tympanum is to be seen over the south doorway of the 
church of Little Paxton, near St. Neot’s, in Huntingdonshire.” Here there is a 
large cross exactly like those under discussion, within a circle and on a stem in 
the centre of the tympanum. On the right of the cross is an animal, perhaps a 
lion, and below it another animal with bearded human head. On the left is a 
figure, probably of an archbishop, holding a crosier in the right hand, and with 
the left extended over an animal at the foot of the cross. The figure of the arch- 
bishop is bareheaded, and is clad in a long robe similar to the one at South 
Ferriby, carried down to the ankles and widening out towards the bottom. The 
animals are all doing homage to the cross, and the one on the left seems to be 
receiving the special benediction of the archbishop, above whose head is a small 
object which may be intended for the hand of God. There are several features in 
the two tympana which so closely correspond that it is interesting and instructive 
to be able to compare them together. 

Another example, perhaps, of the same idea is to be found on the tympanum 
of the noble south doorway of Beckford church, Gloucestershire. Here, again, 
is a cross in the centre, with a bird sitting on the right limb, and a small circle, 
perbaps enclosing a head, over the left. On either side of the base of the cross is 
a very curious animal, perhaps intended for a hare, apparently doing homage to 
the cross. In an account of this doorway’ the sculpture is interpreted as repre- 
senting birds and animals adoring the cross, but the bird is probably intended to 
be a dove, and is introduced to point out the peace which will await those who 
pay proper devotion to the crucified Redeemer. 

On the tympanum of the west doorway of Ault Hucknall church, Derbyshire, 
are, according to the account given by Mr. J. C. Cox,’ two curious creatures 


* Archeological Journal, vol. iii. p. 289. Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, Sth ed. appendix, p. XXXVili 


Anderson, Shropshire, its Early History and Antiquities, p. 320. 
» See illustration, fig. 2. © Eeelesiologist, vol. xxvi. (xxiii. New Series), p. 315. 


* Churches of Derbyshire, vol. i. p. 242. 
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on either side of a cross; but a somewhat different account of this sculpture 
appears in the Proceedings of the Lincoln Diocesan Society." 

A more direct illustration of the doctrine of the Adoration of the Cross is to be 
found on the tympanuin of a former doorway at the church of Normanton, in 
Derbyshire.” Here is a sculpture of Our Saviour on the cross, with one large 
animal and numerous smaller ones reverently beholding him. In the left hand 
corner is a figure holding an early pastoral staff in the right hand. 

In sculpture there are very few representations of the Crucifixion in England 
earlier than the thirteenth century. There are early examples of the Holy Rood 
at Headbourne Worthy in Hampshire, and portions of another one discovered at 
Bitton church, Gloucestershire. The Crucifixion with the figures of the Virgin 
and St. John is also represented on a sculptured tablet now placed in the apsidal 
chapel at the east end of the south choir aisle of Romsey abbey church, and 
there is another example on the tympanum of the chancel doorway at Bolsover 
church, Derbyshire, and on the font of Coleshill church, Warwickshire.‘ Other 
instances occur on the exterior wall of the south transept of Romsey abbey 
church, within a medallion on the great south porch of Malmesbury abbey church, 
on several sculptures let into the east wall and over the chancel arch of Dagling- 
worth church, Gloucestershire, on the capital of a column in the nave of Seaford 
church, Sussex, on a portion of the rood (?) preserved in the porch of the old 
church of Heath, Derbyshire,° on the fonts at Lenton, Nottinghamshire,’ and 
Cottesmore, Rutlandshire, and on the tympanum of a doorway at Croxdale church, 
near Durham ;‘ over the chancel arch of the Saxon chapel at Bradford-on-Avon, 


® Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. xii. p. 162. See also Gent. Mag. 1799, pt. i. p.499. 
At the old church of Heath, Derbyshire, is a portion of a very curious grave slab (J. C. Cox, Churches 
of Derbyshire, vol. i. p. 256), On either side of the stem of a central cross are two six-leaved roses 
within circles below these are two wheel-crosses exactly similar to those at South Ferriby, and below 
again on the dexter side a crowned figure holding a cross, on the sinister a wheel cross on a stem, on 
either side of which is a quaint human figure. The last pair of figures seem to be worshipping the cross. 

» Figured in the Reliquary, vol. ii. p. 1. 

© British Archeological Association Journal, vol. vi. p. 319. J. C. Cox, Churches of Derbyshire, 
vol. i. p. 100, 

4 Glossary of Gothic Architecture, 4th ed. plate 56. 

© Cox, Churches of Derbyshire, vol. i. p. 256. 

τ [llustrations of Baptismal Fonts, Van Voorst, 1844. 

® The example at Croxdale is very curious and probably is intended to portray Our Saviour crucified 
on the Tree of Life. In the Calendar of the Anglican Church is a small engraving (see Annunciation ) 
from painted glass in St. Michael’s church, Oxford, where is a combination of the Crucifixion and the lily 
branched. The doorway at Croxdale has been most carefully traced and drawn by Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A. 
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Wiltshire, are sculptures of two angels holding napkins, and these without doubt 
formed a portion of the representation of this subject. In mural painting the 
eastern and perhaps also the western of the series of Crucifixions on the Norman 
piers on the north side of the nave of St. Albans cathedral were probably executed 
in the twelfth century, and on the east wall of the Galilee at Durham cathedral 
are or rather were several figures supposed to have formed accessories to this same 
subject.” The Descent from the Cross is also represented on the font at Lenton, 
on a capital of the chancel arch of Adel church, Yorkshire, and in painting, 
now destroyed, on the east wall of the nave of Westmeston church, Sussex." 

The same idea seems to be implied in those examples where Our Lord is 
represented with the side and feet bare, and both hands raised so as to show the 
five wounds. An excellent example of this, in painting, of the end of the twelfth 
century, was discovered, in November 1879, over the chancel arch of Patcham 
church, Sussex (see Archeological Journal, vol. xxxviii. p. 80), and in sculpture 
other instances are to be seen over the south doorway of Haddiscoe chureh, 
Norfolk, on the grave slab ascribed to Bishop Remigius in Lincoln cathedral, 
and on the fonts at Kirkburn and Ingleton, Yorkshire, and Perranzabuloe, 
Cornwall. 

The more popular representation of our crucified Saviour was in the sym- 
bolical form of the “ Agnus Dei.’”’ There is a very curious and, perhaps, early 
example on a coffin-lid at Wirksworth church, Derbyshire, which furnishes a con- 
necting link between the direct and symbolical representation of the Crucifixion.’ 
In this instance, several scenes in Our Lord’s life on earth are portrayed. The 
Crucifixion is exemplified by a large square cross, with the “ Agnus Dei” placed 
exactly at the point of intersection of its members. Above the arms are the busts 
of two figures, and there is a bird on either side of the cross below. Examples of 
the “ Agnus Dei” are to be found on the tympana of doorways at Hognaston' and 
Parwich,‘ Derbyshire; Water Stratford, Buckinghamshire ; Tetsworth, Oxfordshire ; 

® Church Builder, 1873, p. 44. 

> Scott's Antiquarian Gleanings, pls. vii. and viii. and coloured drawings in the Society of Antijuarics’ 
library. 

© Archeologia Adelensis, p. 287. 4 Sussex Archeological Collections vol. xvi. p. 1. 

© Cox, Churches of Derbyshire, vol. ini. p. 553. 

1 Cox, Churches of Derbyshire, vol. ii. p. 490, and drawing in the Society of Antiquaries’ library. 

® Cox, Churches of Derbyshire, vol. ii. pp. 410, 490. Reliquary, vol. xxi. p. 201, pl. xxii. The 
opinion here expressed (pp. 208-4), that Our Saviour was never represented under the form of the “ Aguus 
Dei” after the seventh century, will be sufficiently refuted by many of the examples above cited, which 
are certainly not earlier than the twelfth century. 

» Archeologia, vol. XXXV. pl. xx. p. 487; drawing in the Society of Antiquaries’ library; Gent. 
Mag. vol. Ix. p. 17, vol. Ixiii. p. 719; and King, Munimenta Antiqua, vol. iv. pp. 94, 95. 
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Castle Morton, Worcestershire ; * St. Nicholas, Gloucester, Elkstone,” Preston (near 
Ledbury), and Upleadon, Gloucestershire ; Aston, Herefordshire ;* Langport and 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Somersetshire ; Tarrant Rushton, Dorsetshire ;° Bundleigh, 
Devonshire; and St. Michael, Carhayes, Cornwall; also on the lintel of a doorway 
at Pen Selwood, Somersetshire ;‘ within the pediment above the doorway of Adel 
church, Yorkshire ;* over the west door, interior, of Radclive church, Bucking- 
hamshire ;" on one of the capitals of the north doorway of the church of St. Law- 
rence-extra-Walmgate, York, where the Lamb is represented as contending with 
the Devil; on the abacus of the south doorway at Horninghold, Leicestershire ; ' 
also within medallions on the fine Norman doorways at Alne, Brayton, and 
Bishop’s Wilton, Yorkshire; and Teversal, Nottinghamshire;’ on a corbel at 
Kilpeck, Herefordshire ;* on the fonts at Kirkburn, Yorkshire ;' Coltersworth, 
Lincolnshire;" Stottesden, Shropshire;" and Thames Ditton, Surrey;° on a monu- 
mental slab at Bishopstone, Sussex ;’ and in painting (now destroyed) above the 
chancel arch of Westmeston church, Sussex ; Ὁ and, repainted, on the nave ceiling 
of Peterborough Cathedral ;" and there are, doubtless, many other instances. On 
the tympana of the doorways at the churches of Stoney Stanton, Leicestershire,s 
and Stow Longa, Huntingdonshire,’ it is probable that the “ Agnus Dei” is 
intended to be portrayed, though the cross is absent in these cases." 


® Assvciated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. vi. p. 233, and vol. xv. p. xevi. 

» Lysons’ Collection of Gloucestershire Antiquities, pl. viii. Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society Transactions, 1879-80, vol. iv. p. 39. © Wright, History of Ludlow, p. 10]. 

' Somerset Archwological and Natural History Society’s Proceedings, vol. xvu. pt. i. p. 56. 

* Hutchins, History of Dorset, 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. 464. 

! Phelps, History of Somerset, vol. ii. p. 192. Antiquarian Cabinet, vol. ix. 

® Archwologia Adelensis, p. 221. 

» Sheehan, History and Topography of the County cf Buckingham, p. 301. 

' J. H. Hill, History of Market Harborough, $c. pp. 25, 120. 

) Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. xii. Ρ. 164. 

* British Archeological Association Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 489. 

' British Archeological Association Journal, vol, vii. p. 38. Associated Architectural Societies’ Reporte, 
vol. iii, p. 232, m Jbid. vol. xiii. p. 21. 

" British Archeological Association Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 201. 

ἡ Surrey Archewologia, vol. vii. p. 233. On this font is also sculptured “ a star of six points and a cross.” 

» Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. ii. p. 281. British Archeological Association Journal, vol. v. 
p. 895. 4 Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xvi. p. 1. 

τ Strickland’s lithographic drawing of the ancient painted ceiling in the nave of Peterborough Cathedral. 

* Nichols's History of Leicestershire, vol. iv. p. 971. 

ΤΑ drawing in the Society of Antiquaries’ library. 

" On the the vestments discovered at Worcester cathedral, to which reference has already been made, 
was a representation of the “‘ Agnus Dei.” 
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At Stow Longa is a curious sculpture on the tympanum of the south chancel 
doorway. The centre of the tympanum is occupied by ἃ large and very quaint 
figure of a mermaid or siren, with her hands raised ; in front of her is a lion, with 
its paw raised on an altar, on which a kind of fan is engraved. The lion seems 
to be inciting the siren to do homage to a figure most probably intended for the 
“Agnus Dei,” with human head, and with the fore paw turned back, but no cross 
now remaining. 

The sculpture on the tympanum of the doorway of Tetsworth church affords 
another varied illustration of the same idea. In the upper portion is the ‘* Agnus 
Dei,’ with a cross and banner, within a circular aureole ; below, on the left, is a 
bishop, with plain mitre, and a small and simple pastoral staff in his left hand, 
while the right is raised in the act of benediction. On the right is another figure, 
probably also of an ecclesiastic, holding an open book in the left hand, while the 
right is holding the aureole, which encloses the ‘ Agnus Dei,’ above, the inten- 
tion evidently being that a blessing will be bestowed on those who come to pay 
due homage to their Redeemer. So, again, on the tympanum of a former door- 
way at Langport church, there is a sculpture of the “Agnus Dei” within an 
aureole held by an angel on either side. On either side is also an ecclesiastic— 
one being a bishop delivering the benediction. On the tympanum of the doorway 
of Aston church, and on the lintel of the doorway of Pen Selwood church, is the 
“Agnus Dei” in the centre, within a circular aureole, supported on either side by 
a quaint animal, perhaps intended to be emblematical of St. Luke and St. John. 
In the example at Hognaston the same idea seems to be embodied. There the 
tympanum exhibits, in rude and low relief, the figure of a man clad in a tunic, 
with a pastoral staff, on one side of whom is the ‘ Agnus Dei,” with the two 
mystic fishes above; on the other, a pig, two dogs, and a cow, calf, or other 
animal. Here the figure in the centre seems to be conducting the animals to 
worsiip the Agnus Dei.” * 

As this is not a paper on Norman sculpture generally, it will not be advisable 
to diverge further from the direct subject under notice, but some of these instances 
seem to furnish a clue to the meaning of the symbolism of other more uncertain 
examples, and tend to prove that by a careful comparison of the various scuip- 
tures a more correct idea as to the interpretation of each could be arrived at. 

The examples already quoted of crosses only on the tympana and elsewhere 
in the churches may also be intended to refer to this doctrine, as well as to the 
dedication of the church, as has been previously suggested. 

* On a capital at the abbey church of St. George, Boscherville, is a figure very simply clad and holing 


a pastoral staff, and the “ Agnus Dei.” 
22 
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The great power of the Cross in overcoming the devil and his evil works is 
illustrated in a variety of ways in Norman sculpture. On one of the tympana 
now forming part of the triumphal arch in Shobdon Park, Herefordshire, 
Our Lord is represented in the act of pressing the Cross down the throat of the 
Devil; this sculpture is illustrated on plate xiv. of Lewis’s Shobdon Church, and 
a fair interpretation of its significance is given in a note on page 6 of the same 
work. Similar representations are to be seen on a sculpture over the south doorway 
of Jevington church, Sussex. On the tympanum of the closed-up north doorway 
of Beckford church is a sculpture of Our Lord with the Cross held in the right 
hand and pressed down the throat of the Devil, while the left hand is extended 
over a prostrate human form. Again, on the tympanum of the north doorway of 
(Juenington church, Gloucestershire, Our Lord is pressing the Cross into the 
mouth of Satan, lying bound and prostrate beneath Him, while from the open 
mouth of a fish, emblematical of “ Hell,’* are rising up three rescued human 
souls.” On a piece of early sculpture,’ probably twelfth-century work, found 
some few years ago in the chapter-house of Bristol cathedral, is a representation 
of Our Lord trampling on the Serpent, with the right hand in the act of benedic- 
tion, while the left holds a cross to which are clinging two figures, supposed to 
be intended for Adam and Eve, who have just risen from the jaws of the fish. 
On the curious tympanum at Parwich is a representation of the “ Agnus Dei,” 
bearing a wheel cross and trampling two serpents under foot. 

St. Michael is often armed with a cross, when represented as contending with 
the Devil, and there is a curious example of this within a medallion on the 
elaborate south doorway of Riccall church, Yorkshire, where St. Michael has 
pinned down the Devil with his spear, and is holding a book in his left hand, 
above which is a “ tau” cross. 

Within a medallion of the scuth doorway of Fishlake church, Yorkshire, are 
two female figures pushing a cross down the throat of a dog, probably another 
mode of illustrating the triumph of virtue over vice. 

The legend of St. Margaret is well known, and there is a quaint and early 
representation of the saint, by the aid of the Cross, bursting through the side of 
the Serpent, who had swallowed her, on one of the capitals of the nave columns 
at Bretforton church, Worcestershire.* 


* i.e. the abode of the soul after death. The doctrine of purgatory, as commonly portrayed in later 
times, seems very rarely, if ever, to have been represented in England before the thirteenth century, either 
in sculpture or painting. » Figured in Archwologia, vol. X. p. 129, pl. viii. 

* Pryce, Notes on the Ecclesiastical and Monumental Architecture and Sculpture of the Middle Ages in 


Bristol, p. 12. 
* Asomewhat similar, though much later, example may be seen in the north transept of Westminster abbey. 
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The various examples cited seem very convincing as to the possible signifi- 
cance of the crosses on the tympanum at South Ferriby, and refute the theory 
which has been advanced as to their being simply introduced to fill up blank 
spaces in the stone ; on the contrary, they appear to have been intended to attract 
the special attention of those who came to worship in the church. The attitude 
of the bishop differs from ail other examples except that at Little Paxton ; in the 
other instances the arm and hand are invariably held erect, as the proper position 
in delivering a general benediction. 

In a paper read before the Royal Archeological Institute in 1878, on the 
Mural and Decorative Paintings at Canterbury Cathedral,’ attention was drawn 
to a fact not previously noticed, that in the painting of Our Lord in glory on the 
ceiling of the then closed-up chapel in the crypt, Our Lord was represented with 
His hand poimting downwards, instead of being raised, as is with only one excep- 
tion” the case in about thirty other examples there cited, in the act of benediction. 
An attempt was there made to suggest an explanation for this special exception, 
and for the same reason it seems necessary to endeavour to account for the excep- 
tional position of the figures at South Ferriby and Little Paxton. 

The suggestion that these crosses may be intended for mystic wheels seems 
most improbable, nor does the fact of their not being in exactly the same position 
seem to require any special explanation. As to the objects on either side of the 
head of the bishop, it is of course possible they may be intended for stars, and 
may bear the significance attributed to them, and which would be appropriate if 
the figure be taken to represent St. Nicholas. Unless any corroborative evidence 
of the interpretation thus given can he adduced, one might have been satisfied to 
have looked upon them as simple embellishments to complete the picture. On 
the ruined west gable of St. Cronan’s church, Roserea, [-eland, within the pedi- 
ment above the doorway, is an effigy of St. Cronan, with an object similar to these 
on either side of him.” At Castor, Northamptonshire, is the tympanum of a 
Norman doorway, now built up in the gable of the south porch. It is exactly 


similar to the well-known example at Essendine, except that on either side of the- 


head of Our Saviour is carved a small cross within a circle.’ There are at least 


® Archeological Journal, vol. xxxv. p. 285. 

> Within a medallion at the apex of the outer arch of the south porch of Malmsbury abbey church. 

¢ Figured in Brash’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, pl. xix. p. 54. 

4 At Egleton, Rutlandshire, the bowl of a large square font was found in the north wall of the nave of 
the church. It is at present deposited beneath the tower, which is now used as a coal hole. On one side 
is carved a plain cross on a calvary, on another a Maltese cross within a circle, and on the third an early 
floriated cross on a calvary, with an eight-rayed wheel or star on either 5:16, similar to those at South 


Ferriby. 
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three examples in Lincolnshire and South Yorkshire, where stars, circles, &c., are 
figured in a promiscuous manner on the tympana of Norman doorways, viz., on 
the south doorway of Haltham-super-Bain to which allusion has already been 
made as having in the centre a cross formée within a circle. Here are some beads 
within a square frame, some interlacing work within a circle, and various other 
small patterns scattered over the surface of the tympanum without any apparent 
rhyme or reason.‘ The other two examples are at Austerfield chapel, near 
Bawtry, and at Braithwell church, near Doncaster, where stars, patterns of cross- 
bars within circles, pellets, and other Norman ornaments are dotted about without 
any method of arrangement. On a curious tympanum now placed in the interior 
west wall of the south aisle of Ridlington church, Rutlandshire, a similar wheel 
is introduced beneath two animals who appear to be guarding or contending for it. 

It now only remains to endeavour to bring forward such evidence as may 
enable one to assign a probable date to this sculptured tympanum. As has been 
already stated, there are no arch mouldings to assist in fixing a date, and one must 
therefore be guided by a comparison of this example with others still existing of a 
similar character. 

The exceedingly primitive character of the sculpture, the hint thrown out 
that it might possibly be of Scandinavian origin, and the fact of the village of 
South Ferriby being in all probability a Danish settlement, form a sufficient 
pretext for first consulting the various authorities on the early sculptured stones 
in Great Britain. In the very fine work published by the Spalding Club, entitled 
The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, are a very large number of illustrations of the 
fine crosses still existing in Scotland and the north of England. In most of these, 
although the varieties of interlaced patterns are of the most intricate and delicate 
workmanship, the figures are of the rudest possible execution, and some of them 
in their costume, &c. beara slight resemblance to the figure of the bishop at South 
Ferriby. On the Bressay stone” are carved the figures of two ecclesiastics in 
simple costumes, and each holding a pastoral staff of very plain character. In 
the head of a cross at Kirkapoll, Tiree,’ is a figure in similar costume and perhaps 
also holding a plain pastoral staff. On a cross at Kilmorie, Knapdale,‘ is a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, and the figure on the right hand, perhaps intended 


* A rather quaint account of this doorway is to be found in vol. xiii. of the Associated Architectural 
Societies’ Reports. 

> Figured in The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, νοὶ. i. pls. 93 and 95; and Wilson’s Prehistoric 
Remains, vol. ii, pls. 13 and 15. 


© Vol. ii. pl. 52. " Vol. ii. pl. 33. 
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for St. John, is habited in a similar costume. These examples are however them- 
selves of unascertained date, and will therefore throw but little light on the subject 
under consideration. There remain at the present day numerous evidences of the 
occupation of Lincolnshire by the Danes. The termination “by” may be noted 
as an appendage to a very large proportion of the names of the county parishes, 
and many sculptured fragments remain, the execution of which may most probably 
be attributed to Danish influence. On the other hand traces of occupation by 
the Anglo-Saxons are still evident. For instance, at the small town of Crowle, 
not far from South Ferriby, the lintel of the Norman doorway of the church is 
composed of a portion of a Runic cross, the Runes being of Anglo-Saxon 
character, and fragments of similar crosses are to be found embedded in the walls 
of several of the Lincolnshire churches.* The name of South Ferriby certainly 
suggests that a Danish settlement was founded, or at any rate existed here ; the 
village is only between two and three miles distant from Barton on Humber, 
where is the well-known church tower which has been confidently assigned to a 
period anterivr to the Norman Conquest. It is however uncertain whether there 
is in England a doorway with a tympanum which can with certainty be ascribed 
to a date anterior to the Norman invasion, though there are early examples at 
Londesborough, on which is engraved a sun-dial and above which is the cross 
already mentioned, and some masonry strips of early character; at St. Mary le 
Wigford, Lincoln, where the tower is of the Saxon type, but has been proved to 
have been built after the conquest ; at Wenden, Essex, and at Tintagel, Cornwall. 
In Murray’s Handbook of Northamptonshire mention is made of a doorway of 
Saxon date with plain tympanum at the west end of the church of Stowe of the 
Nine Churches.” The doorway under the tower of Barnack church, Northampton- 
shire, has some rough masonry filling up the head and forming a sort of rude 
tympanum. 

There are, besides the tympanum of the doorway at Little Paxton, three others 
which seem to possess many features of a similar character to this one at South 
Ferriby. The first is at the church of Danby Wiske in Yorkshire,’ where is an 
arch of a very early type with three plain roll or cylindrical mouldings, and on 
the tympanum three curious figures, the dresses, especially of the central one, 


3. On the tympanum of the chancel doorway of Kirton in Lindsey church, Lincolnshire, is some 
interlaced work of Runic character, surrounded by transitional Norman foliage. The whole evidently was 
executed during the latter part of the twelfth century, and it is probable that the interlaced pattern was a 
copy of some much earlier sculpture. 

> This doorway is now walled up. It has a massive lintel, but no tympanum, 

¢ Figured in Whitaker's History of Richmondshire, vol. i. p. 255. 
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corresponding with that of the figure at South Ferriby. Whoever the figures are 
supposed to represent, whether, as Whitaker suggests, Earl Alan of Brittany and 
Copsi and Landric his men, or whom else, it is highly probable that this church 
was built by Earl Alan, and, if so, not long after the Norman Conquest. The 
church is not mentioned in the Domesday Survey, but this place was included in 
the vast possessions of the Earl of Richmond, so that it is reasonable to presume 
that the original church, to which the doorway doubtless belonged, dates from the 
latter part of the eleventh century. 

At Stoney Stanton in Leicestershire, only the curious tympanum, now let into 
the wall over the chancel doorway, remains of the south doorway, engraved in 
Nichols’s [History of Leicestershire.* Here in the centre is a dragon with a long 
tail turning round and biting at a winged animal, which is attacking it from 
behind ; on this latter animal a large bird is swooping down; on the left is a 
curious animal, perhaps intended for the “ Agnus Dei,” holding the left fore- 
foot of the dragon in its mouth, behind it is the figure of an ecclesiastic, probably 
a bishop, bareheaded, with left hand holding a pastoral staff, and the right raised 
in benediction; there is a curious narrow window opening by his side. The figure 
and costume of the bishop will be seen to coincide very closely with the one under 
notice, as will also the pastoral staff. The arch mouldings of this doorway have 
been destroyed, but if they were correctly delineated by Nichols they do not 
seem to be of a very early character. According to the engraving there was a 
plain zigzag and roll moulding in arch, some curious wheels on the left, and 
beaded work on the right capital, one rather massive shaft only remaining on the 
left side; the tympanum is of very small size. 

The third example is at Little Langford church, Wiltshire, where on the 
tympanum of the south doorway" is on the left some beaded star ornament, in 
the centre, a bishop, ? St. Nicholas the patron saint of the church, clad in 
dalmatic, alb, and stole, with the right hand raised in the act of benediction, 
while the left holds a pastoral staff, whence a branch has sprouted; on the right 
are three birds perched on a tree; below, on the lintel, is a hunting scene. 
Here, again, the sculpture on the tympanum is very rude, but the arch mouldings 
and the ornamentation on the capitals are certainly not of early character. 

At Little Paxton the tympanum is within a plain arch resting on a chamfered 
abacus; there is one shaft on each side with a flat foliated cap, The foliage is of 
an early type, but would not be found in Norman work of very early character. 


8. Vol. iv. p. 971. 
® British Archeological Association Journal, vol. iv. p. 84. Hoare, History of South Wilts, vol. ii. 
pl. iii. p. 19. 
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Again, round the tympanum at Tetsworth is a sort of rich leaf ornament 
similar to that on the Jews’ House on Steep Hill, Lincoln, and commonly called 
the “antique ” ornament," and it is probable therefore that this example is not a 
very early specimen of Norman architecture. 

On a sculptured stone, preserved in Conisborough Church, Yorkshire,” is the 
representation of the combat between a warrior on foot (? St. George) and a 
dragon. Behind the warrior stands an ecclesiastic bareheaded and very simply 
clad, with plain pastoral staff, and right hand in attitude of benediction, and 
closely resembling the examples already mentioned. 

On the well-known font at Kirkburn already referred to, are several figures, 
one of which has a similar dress to the one at Ferriby ; there is also a figure of an 
ecclesiastic holding a very plain pastoral staff in the left hand, and the right 
perhaps intended to be giving the benediction ; the figures on this font are of 
exceptionally poor execution, and the font has been by some adjudged to belong 
to the Saxon period, but there is an arcade of interlacing semicircular arches 
carried partly round the rim, and this ornamentation is generally regarded as one 
of the features of late Norman architecture. 

Again, on the capitals of the inner order of the chancel arch at Adel are 
several figures very rudely sculptured ; one on the north side* representing St. 
John the Baptist baptizing Our Saviour bears a great resemblance to the figure at 
South Ferriby. It is certainly significant that both at Kirkburn and Adel the 
carving of the ornamental mouldings is of the highest excellence, and presents a 
striking contrast to the want of skill displayed in the attempt to portray the 
various subjects and figures. 

Figures somewhat resembling the bishop at South Ferriby are to be seen 
within the medallicns of the doorway at St. Margaret 5, York, and within a niche 
over the north transept door of Norwich cathedral. The seal of Bishop 
Flambard, who ruled at Durham from 1099—1133, shows a similar figure, though 
the vestments are more elaborate." The effigy of Abbot Gislebertus with the date 
1110 in the cloisters at Westminster Abbey seems to represent a figure in simple 
costume and holding a very plain pastoral staff. No certain conclusion as to the 
date can be drawn from the simple and apparently early form of the pastoral staff 
at South Ferriby, as several examples of effigies, &c. exist, where, up to the end 
of the twelfth century, a plain form of pastoral staff was still retained. 


4. Glossary of Gothic Architecture. 

» Figured in Carter's Ancient Painting and Sculpture in England, p. 144, pl. exi. 
© Archeologia Adelensis, p. 270. 

4 Figured in Surtees’ History and Antiquities of Durham, vol. i. 
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178 Sculptured Tympanum of a former Doorway in the Church of South Ferriby. 


It is to be feared that the various examples which have been cited will hardly 
tend to enable one to express an opinion as to the probable date of the tympanum 
under notice. It may however be assumed that, unless some of the examples men- 
tioned have been retained from earlier buildings, they afford very strong evidence 
and perhaps sufficient grounds for asserting that the sculpture at South Ferriby was 
not executed prior to the Norman Conquest." On the present west front of Lincoln 
cathedral are a series of very quaint sculptures,” most probably portions of the 
original fabric erected and completed by Remigius, first bishop of Lincoln, in 
the year 1092. It seems not improbable that by the removal of the see from 
Dorchester to Lincoln a new impetus to church building may have arisen in 
Lincolnshire, and that after the completion of the cathedral the skilled masons 
may have been at once employed on other works throughout the then immense 
diocese. It is well known that St. Nicholas was a saint held in special reverence 
by the Normans, and the dedication of the church to him would to a certain 
extent be a proof that the church of South Ferriby was founded or rededicated 
after the Norman Conquest. The various arguments adduced certainly do not 
prove decisively either the subject or the date of this sculpture; but they may 
make the conclusions arrived at justifiable, namely, that the symbolism has a 
double signification; first, a special blessing by the patron saint to the church 
dedicated in his honour, and, secondly, a reference to the subject, shown to be 
represented in a variety of ways, of the adoration of the Cross, as embiematical of 
the crucified Saviour, the Redeemer of the world; and, taking into account the 
various instances brought forward to exemplify this particular sculpture, the most 
probable date of its execution may be put down as about the year 1100, or early 
in the twelfth century. 


* There can be no doubt that in some cases the tympana are earlier than the arch mouldings by which 
they are enclosed. For instance, a very curious tympanum is incorporated within the very fine late 
Norman south doorway of Leckhampstead church, Buckinghamshire. The tympanum is not large enough 
% to fill the arch, but is put in on one side, and some additional masonry has been introduced to complete the 
head of the arch, of a different material to the early tympanum, and rudely decorated with blotches of red 
colouring. The many examples where tympana alone have been preserved, as at South Ferriby, as the 
sole relics of earlier buildings, tend to prove that the sculptures represented on them were regarded with 
special reverence. ; 
» Fully illustrated in the Archeological Journal, vol. xxv, p.1; and Associated Architectural Societies’ 
Reports, vol. viii. 
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XI.—Notes on a Selection of ancient Charters, Letters, and other Documents 
from the Muniment Room of Sir John Lawson, of Brough Hall, near 
Catterick, in Richmondshire, Baronet. Communicated by CHARLES SPENCER 
Perceval, Esq. LL.D., Treasurer. 


Read March 28 and April 4, 1875. 


The extensive series of original documents exhibited on this occasion by favour 
of Sir John Lawson consists chiefly of ancient evidences of title to the manor and 
lands of Brough or Burgh, near Catterick, while in the hands of a family whose 
local surname during the three centuries of their possession passed through the 
forms of De Burgo, de Burgh, Burgh, Borough, or Borow. 

With these are exhibited a few documents of a later date belonging to the 
Lawsons, who by intermarriage in the sixteenth century with the heiress of Burgh 
came into possession of their estates. 

For the most part these family archives are in excellent preservation, and 
nearly all are accompanied by careful transcripts by the hand of the late Sir William 
Lawson, F.S.A. 

A few of the documents exhibited have already been published,* but the 
majority of them have hitherto remained undescribed. 

I propose to notice them in chronological order, with brief observations on 
their chief points of interest, appending complete transcripts wherever it may 
seem desirable to do so. 

If my remarks at times amount to little more than a “ narrative pedigree ” 
of the Burgh family, I would explain that this has arisen merely from the want 
of a more convenient way of connecting the various documents together, and 


* See Archeological Journal, vii. 56, for the contract for building Catterick Bridge (1421-2): 
Archeologia Aliana, N. 8. ii. 10, and Archeological Journal xiv. 181, for charters with seals of 
Margaret daughter of William the Lion, Countess of Brittany, and of the third Roger Bertram, Lord of 
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from no wish to re-write that pedigree which will be found recorded with suffi- 
cient fullness and accuracy by Dr. Whitaker in his learned work on Richmond- 
shire. 


The manor of Burgh (odie Brough), near Catterick, is situated in Swaledale, 
a few miles below the ancient town of Richmond, and within the once important 


honour of that name. 

The early descent of the manor is not very clear. In the reign of King John 
the manor itself, or at least lands within it, belonged to Jernegan* de Tanfield, 
or Jernegan FitzHugh, as Dugdale and others call him, a powerful feodatory of 
the Earls of Richmond. He died in the second year of King John, leaving 
Avicia, his daughter and heir, an infant. 

In the sixteenth year of that reign she married Robert Marmion junior, 
who was the second son of the baron of that name, and had estates of his own at 
Winteringham and elsewhere in Lincolnshire. In right of his wife, says Dugdale, 
he had the manors of West Tanfield in Richmondshire, East Tanfield, Manfield, 
Carethorpe, Wathe, Binsow, Leming, Langton, Exilby, Melworby, and Burgh.” 

Avicia is named as the tenant of the bulk of these estates in Kirkby’s 
Inquest taken (as to Richmondshire) in 15 Edw. I.° Her possessions in the 


® This peculiar name, Jernegan or Jarnogon, as also the name Roald (which will presently be met 
with), are Breton appellatives. They oceur frequently among the names of parties and witnesses to the 
charters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, printed in the second volume of Dom. Lobineau’s Histoire 
de Bretagne (for examples see pp. 170, 174, 199, 241). They were, it is needless to add, first introduced 
by the vassals of Alan of Brittany, lord of the honour of Richmond temp. Will. Cong. Roaldus, or 
Ruallus, appears to be the Latinized form of the Breton Rhiwallon. 

» Baronage, i. 377, citing an unidentified MS. in the Cotton Library. 

© See Kirkby’s Inquest, Surt. Soc., Preface, p. viii. and p. 148, for the reasons for assigning this survey 
to the fifteenth year of Edw. I. so far as Richmondshire is concerned. In the wapentake of Halykeld 
(p. 181) Avicia is recorded as mesne lady between Alan and Robert de Eskelby and the Earl of 
Richmond in respect of five carucates of land in Estkilby (Exelby) and Lemynge. In Karethorp she 
held, apparently in demesne, eleven carucates immediately of the earl. In East Tanfelde Robert de 
Clesely held six carucates of her, and she held other two, making up the entire vill, of John de 
Vescy, and he of the king. In West Tanfelde she held eleven carucates, the entire vill, of the earl. 
In Wath she held under Brian FitzAlan, who held of the earl, two carucates. In Melworby four 
carucates were held by the Abbat of Fountains under Avicia, who held of the earl. In the wapentake 
of Gilling East (p.175) Avicia is mentioned as holding in Langton Parva four carucates of the earl. 
Mantield, situate in this wapentake, two miles south of Pierce Bridge, is not mentioned in the Inquest. 


LAS 
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vill of Burgh as noted in this record were but small, she being only mentioned 
as immediate feudal superior of the Abbat of Jervaulx, who had one carucate 
of land there, from the time of King John; the rest of the vill (seven carucates 
in all) being held of Roaldus, son of Roaldus, the Constable of Richmond Castle, 
who held immediately of the earl. 

If we are to understand that Avicia was surviving and was the actual tenant 
when the Inquest was taken, she must have been a very old woman, for from 
the second year of King John (a.p. 1200), when her father died, to the 15th of 
Edw. I. (1286-7) is 86 or 87 years. She certainly survived until the 8th or 9th 
year of the king, as she was then summoned to show by what warrant she 
claimed free warren at Tanfield and Wathe ;* but according to the editor of the 
Inquest, for the Surtees Society (p. 182), she founded in the 10th of Edw. I. a 
chantry in Tanfield church, and died not long after. 

Her son and heir was William Marmion, who was succeeded by his son 
John, whose charter, the earliest of the documents under notice, may thus be ] 
abstracted :— Ϊ 

Charter of John Marmyon, whereby he gives to William, son of William de Burgo, in fee, a . 
toft and croft in the vill and territory of Burgh (de Burgo), which he has,—of the gift of the master 
of the Hospital of St. Giles of Brompton Bridge by the assent of the brethren and sisters of the 
hospital, and with his (John’s) own consent, in exchange for one toft and croft which the Master, : 
brethren and sisters had of the gift of the said William. To hold of the chief lords of the fee by, 
the services thereof due. Witnesses: Thomas de Magneby, Walter de Berden, John de Hunton 
John de Waldeby, Robert Longspy of Appeltone, Alexander de Burgo, William Laverd de 
Tonstal, and others. : 


The seal to this deed is circular (in green wax), one inch in diameter. | 
The subject is a plain shield, bearing: Vair, a fess. | 

Legend, 5. 10pIS. WIL[LELMI).... 

This deed must be dated (from the habendum) after 18 Edw. I., 1290, when | 
the Statute of Quia Emptores was passed forbidding subinfeodations, but it it 
is probably not much later. 

In another charter of about the same date (which I do not abstract) Richard 
de Latun gives other lands in Burgh with the advowson of the Hospital of St. 


Binsow I cannot identify. In Hang wapentake (p. 162) Avicia was mesne between the Abbat of 
Jervaulx for one carucate only in Burgh, held of Roaldus de Richmond, who held of the earl. 
5. Plac. de quo Warr. p. 201. 
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Giles above-mentioned to this William de Burgh. Alexander de Burgh again 
appears as a witness and as son of a Thomas de Burgh. 

The village of Brompton-upon-Swale lies about two miles and a half by road 
E.S.E. of Richmond It is connected with the parish of Catterick by a stone 
bridge over the Swale, now known as Catterick Bridge, but which formerly took 
its name from Brompton. Judging from the direction of the great Roman 
road from York (vid Aldborough or Boroughbridge), which here crosses the 
Swale and proceeds to Pierce Bridge, the bridge must always have occupied 
its present position or very nearly so. The existing bridge, as we know, was 
built in 1422, and was placed, according to the contract," between a then existing 
timber bridge and an old stone bridge, not impossibly of Roman work. The 
Ordnance Map shows the position of the ancient Cataractonium sufficiently near 
to the bridge to have served as a ¢éte de pont. 

The bridge at this spot, whether Roman or not, was known as the Bridge of 
Brompton in 1276; for in that year there is a presentment against the men of 
Catterick and Kirkby Fleetham (the next parish southwards) for a ‘‘ purpresture ” 
in appropriating a portion of the king’s highway, clearly the old Roman road, a 
league long and eight feet wide between Kirkby and “the Bridge of Brompton.”” 

The Hospital of St. Giles, according to Clarkson,° was founded, as is supposed, 
by Henry FitzRandolph, of Ravenswath, the progenitor of the FitzHugh family. 

It seems more likely that Jernegan FitzHugh (de Tanfield) or some other 
ancestor of Avicia Marmion was the founder, as the arms of Marmion are on 
the hospital seal appended to the deed of 1376, presently to be noticed. 

The site of this Hospital was in Catterick parish on the river bank, a short 
mile above the present bridge. 

We have from the two deeds, that of John Marmion and John de Latun, two 
Williams, father and son, taking their name from the vill of Burgh. What their 
relationship was to Thomas de Burgo, who was a principal tenant in 13 Edw. I. 
under the Earl of Richmond, or whether he was the same person as Thomas, 
the father of Alexander de Burgh, I have not been able to ascertain. 

Hitherto the evidences concern only parcels of land in Burgh, but by the 
year 1347, a William de Burgh, probably the son of William, the grantee named 
in the Marmion charter, appears to have acquired the entire manor, and to have 
been seated there, for, by indenture dated at Burgh, Sunday next after the Decol- 
> Rot. Hundr, i. 135. 


® Archeological Journal, vii. 56. 
© History of Richmond, p. 390, 
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lation of St. John Baptist, 20 Edw. III. (September 3rd 1346), Thomas de 
Ulneston, chaplain, doubtless a mere feoffee to uses (in modern language, a 
trustee), granted to William de Burgh all his manor of Burgh with appurte- 
nances in Burgh and Thornburgh, to hold to William and the heirs male of his 
body by Joan de Synythwayt his then wife: remainder to Richard de Rich- 
mond and Elizabeth, daughter of the said William, and the heirs of their bodies : 
remainder to Sibyl daughter of the said William in tail general: remainder 
to Joan, daughter of the said William in tail general: remainder to the 
right heirs of the said William for ever: with clause of warranty. Witnesses: 
Sir John de Laton, knight; Sir John de Lascelles, knight; Sir Thomas de Rokeby 
le Cosyn, knight, Aquisio (sic) de Halnathby (Hanlaby), Robert de Stodhaw, 
Roald de Burgh, and others. 

Of the seal to this deed a fragment only is left. 

William de Burgh, the settlor, appears to have died without issue male, when 
the entail by him created took effect in the persons of Richard de Richmond and 
Elizabeth de Burgh his wife, whom we shall presently find in possession of the 
estate. Meanwhile we must revert to that branch of the Marmion family 
whom we have found settled at Tanfield in Richmondshire. 

John de Marmion, already mentioned as heir to his father William, was 
succeeded by his son, also named John, summoned to Parliament 1326—1335. 

Of his son and heir Robert, Dugdale* relates, that in 1335, being an infirm 
man, and having no issue, by advice of his friends he married Avice his sister 
to Sir John Grey, of Rotherfield, upon condition that upon his settling the rever- 
sion of all his lands on John and Avice in tail the issue of her marriage should 
take the name of Marmion. The marriage took place, and John de Grey died 
33 Edw. III. 1360, seized inter alia, jointly with Avice his wife, and John Mar- 
mion his son by her, of West Tanfield and “ Burgh juxta Caterigge.”” They 
had issue two sons, John Marmyon, just mentioned, who died s. p. in 1385,° and 
Robert Marmyon, whose only daughter and heir married Henry Lord FitzHugh. 

Dugdale’s statement as to the change of name by John Grey is confirmed 
by a deed now exhibited. The seal appended to it shows moreover that with 
the name he (or at least his son) adopted the arms of Marmion. 

I refer to a deed poll of John de Marmyone knight, written in the French 


® Baronage, i. 378, citing, without more particular reference, “ Vetus membrana in Bibl. Cotton.” 
> Dugd. Bar. i. 724, citing Esch. 33 Edw. ILL No. 38, and Clans. 33 Edw. ILL 
© Courthope’s Nicolas’s Hist, Peerage, sub nom, Marmion. 
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language, and bearing date at Tanfield, “ Vendredy en la sesmaigne de Pasch, I’an 
du reine le Roi Edward tere’ puis le conquest quarrant sisime” (April 2, 1372). 

By this deed he testifies that he has seen and heard the charter indented of 
Dame Avice de Grey, Lady of Tanfield (his mother), whereby she gave to Richard 
de Richmond one messuage, three tofts, eight oxgangs or bovates (bowez) and five 
acres of land with all meadows and appurtenances in the vill of Burgh, near 
Catterick, and all her purparty of the wastes of the said vill, and the services of 
the Abbat of Jervaulx and his successors, in respect of two messuages, two 
bovates, and five acres of land in the same vill, and the services of Roald de 
Burge and his heirs, in respect of three tofts, three oxgangs, and three acres of 
land, and the services of Elias Asky, in respect of one toft and one acre of land 
in the same vill; to have and hold in fee, in exchange for one messuage, two 
tofts, and four oxgangs and a half of land, with all the meadows, &c. in Estanfeld. 
With clause of warranty. Which charter indented he John de Marmyone ratifies 
and confirms for ever, with warranty. 

The seal to this deed is in red wax. It is circular, one and three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. The subject is a shield bearing the arms of Marmion: Vair, 
a fess gules within an eight-cusped decorated panel. 

Legend: * Sigillum: *: tohannis: * fMarmpoun. 

Before 1372, therefore, the Burgh property had come to the hands of Richard 
de Richmond. As to his descent I find no more than this, that Glover 
in his Visitation of Yorkshire, 1584-5," p. 3, heads the pedigree of Borough 
of Borough by Elias de Richmond, whom he makes father of our Richard. 
To some extent this filiation is rendered probable by the existence among the 
Brough Hall muniments of an inventory of the goods of Hugh son of Elias de 
Richmond and Juliana his wife, taken 1316, on the death of the latter.” In this 
document the name of Richard de Richmond does not occur, but we have the 
names of Peter and Sibyl, son and daughter of Juliana. William de Burgh’s 
daughter, in remainder after her sister Elizabeth, was, it will be remembered, 
named Sibyl, and, as the name was not very common, a family connection seems 
not unlikely. 

In 1374 Richard de Richmond had a grant of freewarren, as well in his 
demesne lands at Burgh and Tunstall, as in all lands which he held jointly with 
Elizabeth his wife in Burgh. The charter itself is among the Lawson muniments, 


® Edited by Mr. Joseph Foster, 1875. > Printed in Archaologia Aliana, N, 8. i. 196. 
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but has lost its seal. It is dated November 13, in the 47th and 34th years of ᾿ 
Edw. III., and is enrolled on the Charter Roll of the former year." 

Three years later, by deed dated at Burgh next ‘ Catlik,” on Wednesday the 
Feast of St. Dunstan, May 19, 1377, Thomas, son of Robert de Bellerby, released [ 
to Richard de Richmond and his heirs his right in lands and tenements which 
Richard held of him in the vill of Richmond. : 

I notice this document merely on account of the seal, which is not that of : 
Thomas de Bellerby, but of another person, William de Aldeburgh or Aldborough. 

This seal is circular, one inch in diameter. The subject is a shield suspended from 
a tree and supported by two griffins. It bears a fess between three cross crosslets. 

Legend: &. Gull. de Aldedorgh. 

In Tong’s Visitation, Surtees Soc. p. 53, Sir Richard Audborough of Aud- ᾿ 
borough bears: ΑΖΌΓΟ, ἃ fess argent between three cross crosslets botonée or. 
And in Aldborough church, near Boroughbridge, is a remarkable brass to 
William de Aldeburgh, which may be dated about 1360. The same coat appears 
on the knight’s shield, with this difference (according to Mr. Waller’s engraving 
and his letter-press), that the fess is “‘ party per fess dancetté.” The cross in 
dexter chief is also said to bear an annulet for difference. 

We have next an indenture of exchange. between Richard de Richmonde and 
Elizabeth his wife on the one part, and Walter de Wendeslaw, master of the 
Hospital of St. Giles of Bromptone Bridge, and the brethren and sisters of the 
same hospital on the other part, whereby certain parcels of land, nine acres and ᾿ 
a-half, in and near Burgh, were assured to the hospital for sixty years from 
St. Martin, in yeme” a° 1376, and certain other parcels in Burgh, of the same 
extent, to Richard and Elizabeth and their heirs for the same term: with a é 
clause of mutual warranty. Dated at Burgh, Saturday next before the Nativity i 
of St. John Baptist, “‘ anno d’ni supradicto.” 

To this deed is appended a seal of the Hospital. The subject is St. Giles? bare- 
headed, in chasuble and stole, holding a pastoral staff in his right and a book in 
his left hand. The letters S | W in the field. All beneath an ogee tabernacle, 1 
on the shafts of which are two shields—1l, Vair, a fess gules, Marmion.—2, a | 
bend between six martlets.° Beneath is a niche which probably, if the impression 


* See Cal. Rot. Chart. 47 Edw. IL, num. 24. 

> The feast of St. Martin in hieme (Martinmas), falls on Nov. 11. 

© Possibly for Furnival, John de Marmion, grandson of William, and great grandson of Avicia de 
Marmion daughter of Jernegan FitzHugh, having married Maud, daughter of Lord Furnival (Dugdale, 
Bar. i. 377). She, or one of her ancestors, may have been a benefactress. 
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were perfect, would exhibit the usual figure of the master in a devotional posture. 
Legend (considerably mutilated) : [Sigillum] uosprra[lis] [sancti Egidii jurta] 
cATERI|k]. 

Richard de Richmond was still alive in 1378, for, on the 5th of July in that 
year (Monday after SS. Peter and Paul, 2 Ric. II.), he executed a gift of lands 
in Scotton, Hippeswelle, and Burgh, to John Lytilgray, vicar of Catterik, and 
William de Wassyngtone, chaplain. 

To this deed his seal is appended. It is circular, about one inch in diameter, 
and exhibits a shield, bearing a fess engrailed between six charges, probably 
fleurs-de-lis. The seal has no legend, but the coat, Argent, a fess engrailed 
between six fleurs-de-lis sable, was in later times borne by Richard’s descendants 
quarterly with the arms of Burgh as their paternal coat, whence we may con- 
clude that the seal was Richard’s own. 

Richard de Richmond was succeeded by his son John, who, after the example 
set by John de Grey, assumed the territorial surname of his mother, de Burgh. 

This fact appears from the following deeds :—These are, first an Indenture, 
dated April 9, 1392, whereby the abbat and convent of Jervaulx granted to 
John de Burgh, son and heir of Richard de Richmund, a close in Burgh juxta 
Catrike, called Furnaysgarth, in fee, rendering 12d. annually, with power of 
distress for the rent. Under the common seal of the abbey and the seal of 
John. Of these seals a fragment of one only remains, namely that of Jervaulx 
Abbey, presently noticed. 

The second deed is dated the next day (April 10, 1392), and is an indenture 
between the abbat and convent of Jervaulx and John de Burgh, son and heir 
of . . . « (words absolutely erased), whereby the abbat and convent 
grant to Sides all their lands, tenements, and rents in Burgh, and the tithe of 
that vill, for the term of his life, at a rent of 6s. 8d., with power of distress: John 
to maintain all houses at his own cost, and to restore them at the end of the term 
in good state, unless they are destroyed by common war or pestilence, in which 
case he is only to pay as much rent as he gets. 

Seal—oval, a fragment. Abbat standing under canopy (above which is B.V.M. 
seated) bareheaded, pastoral staff in right, book in left hand ; a religious standing 
on either side under a lower canopy. Legend gone, but from the fragmentary 
impression on the preceding deed these letters can be read— 

. ABBA... . [DJE GEREVAL.. . 

This seal differs from that described in the Monasticon. It appears to be 
that of the abbat, not of the convent. 

“ These words obliterated but still legible. 
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The erasure in both these deeds of the words showing John de Burgh’s 
paternity is now inexplicable. The erased words, however, in the first docu- 
ment are just as good evidence of the connection as if they had not been 
tampered with, for the draftsman or scribe could never have inserted them as 
it were gratuitously. 

A few years prior to this transaction, John de Burgh obtained from Richard 
le Scrope, Lord of Bolton, the plaintiff in the famous Scrope and Grosvenor contro- 
versy of arms, a grant of the wardship and marriages of Elizabeth, Agnes, and 
Isabelle, daughters of Hugh de Thoresby, deceased, with the custody of their 
lands in the vill of Thoresby. 

The date of the deed, which is in French, is thus written, ‘‘ Done a Loundres 
le vintisme jour de Nouembre, l’an du regne le Roy Richard secounde puis le 
conquest duszisme ” (Nov. 20, 12th Rich. II., 1388). 

The seal of Richard le Scrope is appended. It is circular, one inch in 
diameter. The subject, a shield suspended by the guige from a tree and bearing 
a bend. The inner circle of the legend space is adorned with slight foliated 
ornament instead of a legend: 

This John de Burgh married Katherine, daughter of Roger Aske. Her effigy 
with the arms of her father: Or, three bars azure, ‘on her breast,” was still in 
the east window of Catterick church in 1670." 

He died on January the 10th, 1412, as appears from his brass in the 
same church.” This memorial was no doubt placed there by his widow and son 
and heir, William Burgh I. (the de is henceforward dropped), who at their own 
cost rebuilt the church. 

The interesting contract with Richard of Cracal! or Crakehall, mason, dated 
in 1412, April 18, 13 Hen. IV., for the erection of the sacred edifice, is amongst 
Sir John Lawson’s family papers. It has twice been printed, once incompletely 
by Whitaker (Richmondshire, vol. ii.), and again as a monograph, edited by Canon 
Raine, with plates after drawings by the eminent architect Anthony Salvin, 
Esq. F.S.A. London, 1834. 

This William Burgh I. was also, along with his neighbours, Nicholas de 
Blakeburne, Christopher Conyers, John de Bartone, and his father-in-law, Roger 
Aske, an undertaker of the truly important work of building “a Brigge of 
Stone owre the water of Swalle (Swale) atte Catrik.” 


" Whitaker's Richmondshire, ii. 32. " [hid. ii. 28, figure. 
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The contract, in English, and dated on the Feast of St. Hilary, 9 Henry V. 
(January 13th, 1422), for this work is among the documents exhibited on the pre- 
sent occasion. As it has been printed in vol. vii. p. 56, of the Archeological 
Journal, there is no need to refer more fully to it here. 

By Maud his wife, daughter of Lascelles of Sowerby, this William Burgh I. 
had a son also called William, who in or about 1427 (for the marriage settle- 
ment among Sir John Lawson’s papers is dated on the Feast of the Decollation 
of St. John Baptist, 5 Hen. VI. 29 Aug. 1427) took to wife Ellen or Helena, 
daughter of John Pykeryng, then deceased, by Ellen his wife. Katherine, 
mother of William I., was then still alive. The settlement offering no particular 
feature of interest is not further abstracted here. 

Maud Burgh, widow of William I., died on November 12th, 1432, as appears 
from the inscription on the brass in Catterick church, with effigies of herself 
and her husband, whose death ten years afterwards, on Nov. 4, 1442, is also 
there commemorated (Richmondshire, ii. 28). 

In 1670, a figure of Maud with her paternal arms, blazoned in Whitaker’s 
transcript of a church note of this date as, “ Paly (a misprint for Party) sable a 
cross flory or, with Burgh,” was in a window in Catterick church. 

It is, 1 apprehend, to William Burgh II., and not to his son and heir, also 
called William, that we must assign the grant of the constableship of the castle 
of Prudhoe, in: Northumberland, which charge was committed to him by an 
indenture dated March 26, in the third year of King Edward IV. (1463) by 
George Duke of Clarence. By this deed, which is in English, William Burgh, 
esquire, becomes servant and sworn man to the duke, and undertakes to keep 
the castle at his own cost, unless by misfortune of war he should be unable so 
to do, in which case the castle was to be kept at the cost of the duke. The 
constableship included the stewardship of the lordship of Prudhoe, no doubt an 
office of some profit, and William Burgh’s emoluments were increased by a 
demise of the demesne lands of Prudhoe for twenty years. These were assured 


* See Glover's Inquisition 1584-5 (p. 464 ed. Foster) in the church notes of Catterick church. He 
notices “* Argent, on a saltire sable five swans argent beaked and membered gules, William Burgh ; 
impaling, Sable, a cross patonce or, Matildis Lascelles.” The coat sable, a cross patonce (al. flory) or, 
oceurs in the ordinaries and rolls of arms for Lascelles of Sowerby in Richmondshire and Allerthorpe. 

Canon Raine has through inadvertence engraved at the head of his sheet pedigree a cross tlory 
without tincture as the arms of Richmond, which it was not. 
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to him by an indenture of even date with the last, under the seal of Robert 
Wyngfeld, esquire, “ surveyor of all the lyvelod of George Duke of Clarence.” 
The grant of the constableship follows here in exrtenso :— . 


This Indenture made the xxvi"* day of march the yere of the regn, of kyng Edward Forth 
the therd Betwyx the Right high and mighty Prince George the Duke of Clarance on that one 
party and William Burgh Esquier constable of the Castell of Prudhowe to the said Right high and 
mighty Prince in the Counte of Northumberland belongyng of that other party, Witnesseth that 
the said William Burgh is becomyn servaunt and sworn man to the said Right high and mighty 
Prince ; and hym to serve at his commaundement after the kynges highness before all other. 
For which cause the said Duke hath made hym Constable of the said Castell and Steward of the 
Lordship there. The same William to kepe the said Castell at his proper charges and costes at 
his owne perill to the use of the said Duke, onlesse that such casualte falle by infortune of werre 
that it shall pass his might and power so to doo, for the which in such case it is to be kepte at 
the costes and charges of the said Duke. In witnesse whereof as well the said Duke as the 
said William to these Indenturs chaungeably hath setto theyr sealles. 


A blurred fragment of the duke’s signet, showing France and England 
quarterly, a label, remains affixed to this deed. 

The lease of the demesne lands has nothing unusual about it except Mr. 
Robert Wingfeld’s seal, which is from a signet ring, and has the device of a mole 
trap, with the legend garde} bous Destre prins. 

George Duke of Clarence was so created soon after the accession of his 
brother Edward IV. and in the second year of that king, 1462, had a grant of 
lands, which by the forfeiture of Henry Earl of Northumberland, slain at the 
battle of Towton, March 28, 1461, and attainted in the Parliament 1 Edward Γ΄, 
were in the king’s hands. Among these estates Prudhoe Castle, in the ward of 
Tindale and county of Northumberland, appears to have been included." 

At the date of the grant to William Burgh of the constableship of Prudhoe, 
the Lancastrians were still in some force in Northumberland, having occupied the 
three important fortresses of Bamborough, Dunstanborough, and Alnwick. 

In the spring of the following year, May 8, 1464, the decisive battle of 
Hexham was fought, when John Lord Montague, of whom we shall have more to 
say further on, routed King Henry’s troops. The scene of this action was not 


® According to Dugdale Bar. ii. 162, citing Pat. 2 Edw. LV. pars 1, m. 1, the duke’s grant ineluded 
all the Perey lands in Tyndale called Talbot’s lands. Prudhoe was an old Umfreville possession, and as their 
heiress married Talbois, that name, I suspect, should be read for Talbot. 
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many miles from Prudhoe, so that the anticipation of “ infortune of werre” was 
by no means groundless. 

William Burgh 11., as we have seen, attached himself to the Yorkist party, 
and it is unfortunately mere matter of conjecture why in December 1463 he 
should have sought and obtained from the deposed king, Henry the Sixth, the 
protection to which we must now call attention. 

The document has a considerable historical interest, for it establishes a fact 
hitherto, I believe, unknown, or at least mere matter of surmise, namely, that on 
December 5, 1463, Henry was resident in the Castle of Bamborough, whence, 
according to William of Wyrcestre,* his Queen Margaret, in company with the 
Duke of Exeter, Sir John Fortescue, the celebrated Chief Justice, and other 
noble and gentle men, about 200 in number, sailed (her second voyage to the 
continent since Towton field) to Sluys in Flanders, where she was received by 
Charles Count of Charolois (afterwards the husband of King Edward’s sister 
Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy of Henry VII.’s time), and subsequently 
at Lille by his father, Philip the Good, then Duke of Burgundy. 

The chronicles of these years are very deficient in particulars of the move- 
ments of Henry in the north, and any addition to our information on this head 
is very acceptable. 

The text of this interesting document follows : 

HENRY by the grace of God King of England and of Fraunce and Lorde of Irland To alle 
oure true liegemen and sugetts within this oure Reaulme of England greting. Knowe ye, that We 
have nowe late taken under oure proteccion and savegarde William of Burgh and William his son, 
Cristofer of Burgh and vj personnes with theyme or any of theyme joynctely or severally to doo 
theyme service, with alle thair goodes and catelles from the date of this presentes, unto the feest of 
the Nativite of Seint John Baptiste next comyng. Wherfor we straitly charge and comaunde 
that no man vexe trouble nor hurt the said William of Burgh William his son, Cristofer nor 
noone of the saide vj personnes with theyme or any of theyme, in thaire bodies goods or catelles 
during this oure said proteccion upon paine of dethe. Provided allwey that the said William of 
Burgh William his son Cristofer of Burgh and the said vj. personnes be of goode bering and also 
doe nothing nor procure to be doone that shalbe hurte or μόν δοιαὶ τ unto us or any of oure true 


sugetts. 
Yeven under our signet at oure Castel of Bamburgh the viij. day of 


December the yere of oure Reigne xlii®. ἄς, 


* Page 496. 
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The seal is a beautiful impression of the king’s signet in red wax en placurd, 
bearing France and England quarterly, in a shield ensigned with a crown of five 
fleurons and encircled by the collar of SS. It is protected by a very neat ring 
or fender of willow or rush—a not uncommon fashion of the fifteenth century. 
The paper mark is a castle triple towered. 

Christopher Burgh, the third person named in this protection, was probably a 
younger brother of William II. Raine’s pedigree of the family in his work on 
Catterick church mentions such an individual and Ann Clitherow his wife, and 
this agrees with Glover’s Visitation of Yorkshire 1584-5, (p. 3, Foster’s edition) 
which commemorates this match, and specifies their issue, three daughters. 

Shortly after the pacification of the north of England under Edward and his 
generals, we find one Thomas Burgh, in whom we may probably recognise the 
younger son of William Burgh II., to whom as we shall see he bequeathed forty 
pounds “to find him at London in Court.” But the father was not dead when 
Thomas found some reason for wishing to cross the border into Scotland in order 
to pay a visit of business or pleasure at Home Castle, in the Merse of Berwick- 
shire, the ancestral abode of Sir Alexander Home of that ilk, afterwards created 
Lord Home, and made Lord Chamberlain of Scotland. 

In July 1464 Sir Alexander, holding no doubt some command on the border 
(he was at one time, but I believe after this, actually Warden of the East Marches), 
issued the letters of safe conduct in favour of Thomas Burgh which will presently 
be given. 

Thomas probably did well to procure such a protection, although a truce 
between the two countries had been signed, to endure from December 16, 1463, to 
October 31, 1404." 

The safe conduct, or “assoverance”’ as it is termed in the Scottish dialect in 
which the instrument is conceived, runs as follows :— 


Be it kend to almen be the present letters. me Alexander Hom (e) of that ilk til haf assovert 
and be these present letters assouver in my soverande Lordis name and in my Lord the wardainis, 
Thomas Burghe Inglisman. and fyf Inglismen with hym, or fewar, safly to cum to Hom (e), safly 
there til abyde, and safly to pass agan in Ingland to thar own stenth,” with thar horse, thar harness 
and thar othar gudis. 

Quharfor I pray all Scottismen and alsue charge in my Soverane Lordis name and my Lorde 
the wardains and myn, that na man dystrubyl the said Thomas, nor the saide Inglismen beande 
with hym in thar cumyn bydyng nor in tharham passynunder al panys 36 may tyn auct’s our 

5. Rymer, xi. 511. 

> Stenth, apparently a variation of stent, meaning destination :— 

“ Erythias, that in the cart fyrste went, 
Had euen nowe attayned his journey’s stent.” — 
Mirroour for Magistrates, 1563, quoted by Miss Jackson. Shropshire Word-book, sub voce. 
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—' Lord, my Lord the wardaiie, and me. And this assouverence* til endure sex days - > 
makyn withoutyn fraud or αν! In witnesse of the quhilk thing I haf set to my 
seryvit with myn awn hand, the qubill 1 sal stand for as for mysel. at Dunglas, the xxi). day 

July the yer of our Lord a thousand four hundreth sixty and fvur sere 


( Signed ) Auixann’ How of that Hke. 


Paper, 9 inches by 2; seal (in brown wax or wafer) gone. 
In May 1465, not long before the death of our second William Burgh, John 
an instrument under his 


hand and seal, granted to 
the orvhard of his castle of Prudhoe, reserving the μενον 


͵ iS L B 4 
Ἢ tual figure ol the master in a devoti mal posture, 
I: ichmond was still alive in 137s, for, on the Sth of July in that 
vw iM iy after SS. Peter and Paul, 2 Ric. Ε1.}, he exeeuted a gift of lands 
5 Hippeswelle, and Burgh, to John Lytilgray, vicar of Catterik, and 
\\ ιὶ \\ chaplain. 
fo this deed his seal is appended. It is cireular, about one inch in diameter, 


brid 


ts a shield, bearing a fess engrailed between six charges, probably 


Heurs-de-lis. The seal has no legend, but the coat, Argent, a fess engrailed 
between six fleurs-de-lis sable, was in later times borne by Richard’s descendants 
juarterly with the arms of Burgh as their paternal coat, whence we may con- 


clude that the seal was Riechard’s own. 


Richard de Richmond was succeeded by his son John, who, after the example 
set by John de Grey, assumed the territorial surname of his mother, de Burgh. 

This fact appears from the following deeds :—These are, first an Indenture, 
dated April 9, 1392, whereby the abbat and convent of Jervaulx granted to 
Johu de Burgh, son and heir of Richard de Richmund,* a close in Burgh juxta 
Catrike, called Furnaysgarth, in fee, rendering 12d. annually, with power of 
distress for the rent. Under the common seal of the abbey and the seal of 
John, Of these seals a fragment of one only remains, namely that of Jervaulx 


Abbey, presently noticed. 


The second deed is dated the next day (April 10, 1392), and is an indenture 
between the abbat and convent of Jervaulx and John de Burgh, son and heir 
of . . . . . (words absolutely erased), whereby the abbat and convent 
erant to John all their lands, tenements, and rents in Burgh, and the tithe of 
that vill, for the term of his life, at a rent of 6s. Sd., with power of distress: John 
ty maintain all houses at his own cost, and to restore them at the end of the term 
in good state, unless they are destroyed by common war or pestilence, in which 


case he is only to pay as much rent as he gets. 


Seal—oval, a fragment. Abbat standing under canopy (above which is B.V.M. 
seated) bareheaded, pastoral staff in right, book in left hand ; a religious standing 
on cither side under a lower canopy. Legend gone, but from the fragmentary 


impression on the preceding deed these letters can be read— 
.. ABBA... . [D]E GEREVAL... 


This seal ditfers from that described in the Jonasticon. It appears to be 


that of the abbat, not of the convent. 


4 These words obliterated but still legible. 


William 114. tad bes 
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This grant of the orchard is in English, and the text of it is as follows :— 


John, Erl of Northumberland, and Lorde Mountagu, Wardein of Thest and Middle Marches 
of England foraneinst Scotland To all tho that thies oure lettres shall here or see greting. Wite 
ye that we considering the good service that oure welbiloved William Burgh the younger squire 
hathe doom unto aa, and in tyme to come shal do, have greuwnted unto the said William oure 
Orcheyerd of our castel of Prudhowe in the county of Northumbr To have to him for terme of 
hie life without anything therefore to us yelding Provided alway thet i it happen wa the aaid bel 
or oure houshold herafter to abide and dwetle at oure said Castel thet than it chal be laweful to 
use or owre said houshald to have all euch thinges growing th: same orcheyerd ae shal be te cure 


pleasiy during the tyme of owr abiding there or wheref te 
Vilew one J ob. tae Yue the. vee af ν".» 


Documents hy low j Ν John Las atin, hie af 


The erasure in both these deeds of the words showing John εἶν 


paternity is now inexplicable. The erased words, however, in the first docu- 


ment are just as good evidence of the connection as if they had not been 


tampered with, for the draftsman or seribe could never have inserted them as 


it were gratuitously. 


A few years prior to this transaction, John de Burgh obtained from Richard 
le Scrope, Lord of Bolton, the plaintiff in the famous Scrope and Grosvenor contro- 
versy of arms, a grant of the wardship and marriages of Elizabeth, Agnes, and 
Isabelle, daughters of Hugh de Thoresby, deceased, with the custody of their 


lands in the vill of Thoresby. 


The date of the deed, which is in French, is thus written, ‘ Done a Loundres 
le vintisme jour de Nouembre, l’an du regne le Roy Richard secounde puis le 


conquest duszisme ἡ (Noy. 20, 12th Rich. IL., 135s). 


The seal of Richard le Scrope is appended. It is circular, one ineh in 
diameter. The subject, a shield suspended by the guige from a tree and bearing 
a bend. The inner circle of the legend space is adorned with slight foliated 


ornament instead of a legend: 
This John de Burgh married Katherine, daughter of Roger Aske. 


with the arms of her father: Or, three bars azure, “on her breast,” was still in 


the east window of Catterick church in 1670." 


He died on January the 10th, 1412, as appears from his brass in the 
same church.” This memorial was no doubt placed there by his widow and son 
and heir, William Burgh I. (the de is henceforward dropped), who at their own 


cost rebuilt the church. 


The interesting contract with Richard of Cracall or Crakehall, mason, dated 
in 1412, April 18, 13 Hen. LV., for the erection of the sacred edifice, is amongst 
Sir John Lawson’s family papers. It has twice been printed, once incompletely 
by Whitaker (Richmondshire, vol. ii.), and again as a monograph, edited by Canon 
Raine, with plates after drawings by the eminent architect Anthony Salvin, 


Esq. F.S.A. London, 1534. 


This William Burgh I. was also, along with his neighbours, Nicholas de 
Hlakeburne, Christopher Conyers, John de Bartone, and his father-in-law, Roger 
Aske, an undertaker of the truly important work of building “a Brigge of 


Stone owre the water of Swalle (Swale) atte Catrik.” 


® Whitaker's Richmondshire, ii. 32. » [hid. ii. 25, figure. 
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The contract, in English, and dated on the Feast of St. Hilary, 9 Henry V. 
(January 13th, 1422), for this work isamong the documents exhibited on the pre- 
sent occasion. As it has been printed in vol. vil. p. 56, of the Arehwological 
Journal, there is no need to refer more fully to it here. 

By Maud his wife, daughter of Lascelles of Sowerby, this William Burgh I. 
had a son also called William, who in or about 1427 (for the marriage settle- 
ment among Sir John Lawson’s papers is dated on the Feast of the Decollation 
of St. John Baptist, 5 Hen. VI. 20 Aug. 1427) took to wife Ellen or Helena, 
daughter of John Pykeryng, then deceased, by Ellen his wife. Katherine, 
mother of William [., was then still alive. The settlement offering no particular 
feature of interest is not further abstracted here. 

Maud Burgh, widow of William L., died on November 12th, 1432, as appears 
from the inscription on the brass in Catterick church, with effigies of herself 
and her husband, whose death ten years afterwards, on Noy. 4, 1442, is also 
there ecmmemorated (Richmondshire, ii. 28). 

In 1670, a figure of Maud with her paternal arms, blazoned in Whitaker’s 
transcript of a church note of this date as, “ Paly (a misprint. for Party) sable a 
eross ftlory or, with Burgh,” was in a window in Catterick church. 

It is, Ll apprehend, to William Burgh IL., and not to his son and heir, also 
called William, that we must assign the grant of the constableship of the castle 
of Prudhoe, inv Northumberland, which charge was committed to him by an 
indenture dated March 26, in the third year of King Edward IV. (1463) by 
George Duke of Clarence. By this deed, which is in English, William Burgh, 
esquire, becomes servant and sworn man to the duke, and undertakes to keep 
the castle at his own cost, unless by misfortune of war he should be unable so 
to do, in which case the castle was to be kept at the cost of the duke. The 
constableship included the stewardship of the lordship of Prudhoe, no doubt an 
office of some profit, and William Burgh’s emoluments were increased by a 
demise of the demesne lands of Prudhoe for twenty years. These were assured 


Glover's 1584-5 (p. 464 ed. Foster) in the church notes of Catterick church. He 
notices πὴ Argent, on a saltire sable tive swans argent beaked and membered gules, William Burgh ; 
impaling, Sable, a cross patonce or, Matidis Lascelles.” The coat sable, a cross patonee (al, tlory) or, 

irs in the ordinaries and rolls of arms for Lascelles of Sowerby in Richmondshire and Allerthorpe. 

Canon Raine has through inadvertence engraved at the head of his sheet pedigree a cross Hory 


without tineture as the arms of Richmond, which it was not. 
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to him by an indenture of even date with the last, under the seal of Robert 
Wyngteld, esquire, “* surveyor of all the lyvelod of George Duke of Clarence.” 

The grant of the constableship follows here in ertenso :— 


This Indenture made the xxvi'* day of march the yere of the regn, of kyng Edward Forth 
the therd Betwyx the Right high and mighty I’rince George the Duke of Clarance on that one 
party and William Burgh Esquier constable of the Castell of Prudhowe to the said Right high and 
mighty Prince in the Counte of Northumberland belongyng of that other party, Witnesseth that 
the said William Burgh is becomyn servaunt and sworn man to the said Right high and mighty 
lrince; and hym to serve at his commaundement after the kynges highness before all other. 
For which cause the said Duke hath made hym Constable of the said Castell and Steward of the 
Lordship there. The same William to kepe the said Castell at his proper charges and costes at 
his owne perill to the use of the said Duke, onlesse that such casualte falle by infortune of werre 
that it shall pass his might and power so to doo, for the which in such case it is to be kepte at 
the costes and charges of the said Duke. In witnesse whereof as well the said Duke as the 
said William to these Indenturs chaungeably hath setto theyr sealles. 


A blurred fragment of the duke’s signet, showing France and England 
quarterly, a label, remains aflixed to this deed. 

The lease of the demesne lands has nothing unusual about it exeept Mr. 

tobert Wingfeld’s seal, which is from a signet ring, and has the deviee of a mole 
trap, with the legend garde} * bous* Destre pring. 

George Duke of Clarence was so created soon after the accession of his 
brother Edward IV. and in the second year of that king, 1462, had a grant of 
lands, which by the forfeiture of Henry Earl of Northumberland, slain at the 
battle of Towton, March 28, 1461, and attainted in the Parliament 1 Edward IV., 
were in the king’s hands. Among these estates Prudhoe Castle, in the ward of 
Tindale and county of Northumberland, appears to have been ineluded.* 

At the date of the grant to William Burgh of the constableship of Prudhoe, 
the Lancastrians were still in some force in Northumberland, having oceupied the 
three important fortresses of Bamborough, Dunstanborough, and Alnwick. 

In the spring of the following year, May 8, 1464, the decisive battle of 
Hexham was fought, when John Lord Montague, of whom we shall have more to 
say further on, routed King Henry’s troops. The scene of this action was not 


a According to Dugdale Bar. ii. 162, citing Pat. 2 Edw. IV. pars 1, m. 1, the duke’s grant ineluded 


all the Percy lands in Tyndale called Talbot's lands, Pradh Was ali old Urmifreville possession, and as thers 


heiress married Talbois, that name, I suspect, should be real tor Talbot. 
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many miles from Prudhoe, so that the anticipation of “ infortune of werre” was 
by no means groundless. 

William Burgh IL., as we have seen, attached himself to the Yorkist party, 
and it is unfortunately mere matter of conjecture why in December 1463 he 
should have sought and obtained from the deposed king, Henry the Sixth, the 
protection to which we must now eall attention. 

The document has a considerable historical interest, for it establishes a fact 
hitherto, [ believe, unknown, or at least mere matter of surmise, namely, that on 
December 5, 1463, Henry was resident in the Castle of Bamborough, whence, 
according to William of Wyrcestre,* his Queen Margaret, in company with the 
Duke of Exeter, Sir John Fortescue, the celebrated Chief Justice, and other 
noble and gentle men, about 200 in number, sailed (her second voyage to the 
continent since Towton field) to Sluys in Flanders, where she was received by 
Charles Count of Charolois (afterwards the husband of King Edward’s sister 
Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy of Henry VITL.’s time), and subsequently 
at Lille by his father, Philip the Good, then Duke of Burgundy. 

The chronicles of these years are very deficient in particulars of the move- 
ments of Henry in the north, and any addition to our information on this head 
is very acceptable. 

The text of this interesting document follows : 

HENRY by the grace of God King of England and of Fraunce and Lorde of Irland To alle 
oure true liegemen and sugetts within this oure Reaulme of England greting. Knowe ye, that We 
have nowe late taken under oure proteccion and savegarde William of Burgh and William his son, 
Cristofer of Burgh and vj personnes with theyme or any of theyme joynctely or severally to doo 
theyme service, with alle thair goodes and catelles from the date of this presentes, unto the feest of 
the Nativite of Seint John Baptiste next comyng. Wherfor we straitly charge and comaunde 
that no man vexe trouble nor hurt the said William of Burgh William his son, Cristofer nor 
noone of the saide vj personnes with theyme or any of theyme, in thaire bodies goods or catelles 
during this oure said proteccion upon paine of dethe. Provided allwey that the said William of 
Burgh William his son Cristofer of Burgh and the said vj. personnes be of goode bering and also 
doe nothing nor procure to be doone that shalbe hurte or prejudicial unto us or any of oure true 


sucetts. 
Yeven under our signet at oure Castel of Bamburgh the viij. dav of 


December the yere of oure Reigne χη, &e. 


- 
4 Page 49ι 
------ 
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The seal is a beautiful impression of the king's signet in red wax en placard, 
bearing France and England quarterly, in a shield ensigned with a crown of five 
fleurons and encircled by the collar of SS. It is protected by a very neat ring 
or fender of willow or rush—a not uncommon fashion of the fifteenth century. 
The paper mark is a castle triple towered. 

Christopher Burgh, the third person named in this protection, was probably a 
younger brother of William II. Raine’s pedigree of the family in his work on 
Catterick church mentions such an individual and Ann Clitherow his wife, and 
this agrees with Glover’s Visitation of Yorkshire 1584-5, (p. 3, Foster's edition) 
which commemorates this match, and specifies their issue, three daughters. 

Shortly after the pacification of the north of England under Edward and his 
zenerals, we find one Thomas Burgh, in whom we may probably recognise the 
younger son of William Burgh II., to whom as we shall see he bequeathed forty 
pounds “ to find him at London in Court.” But the father was not dead when 
Thomas found some reason for wishing to cross the border into Scotland in order 
to pay a visit of business or pleasure at Lome Castle, in the Merse of Berwick- 
shire, the ancestral abode of Sir Alexander Home of that ilk, afterwards created 
Lord ILome, and made Lord Chamberlain of Scotland. 

In July 1464 Sir Alexander, holding no doubt some command on the border 
(he was at one time, but I believe after this, actually Warden of the East Marches), 
issued the letters of safe conduct in favour of Thomas Burgh which will presently 
be given. 

Thomas probably did well to procure such a protection, although a truce 
between the two countries had been signed, to cndure from December 16, 1463, to 
October 31, 1464." 

The safe conduct, or “ assoverance’”’ as it is termed in the Scottish dialect in 
which the instrument is conceived, runs as follows :— 

Be it kend to almen be the present letters. me Alexander Hom (6) of that ilk til haf assovert 
and be these present letters assouver in my soverande Lordis name and in my Lord the wardainis, 


Thomas Burghe Inglisman. and fyf Inglismen with hym, or fewar, safly to cum to Hom (6), safly 
there til abyde, and safly to pass agan in Ingland to thar own stenth,” with thar horse, thar harness 
and thar othar gudis. 

(quharfor I pray all Scottismen and alsue charge in my Soverane Lordis name and my Lorde 
the wardains and myn, that na man dystrubyl the said Thomas, nor the saide Inglismen beande 
with hym in thar cumyn bydyng nor in tharham passynunicr al panys je may tyn auct’s our 

* Rymer, xi. 511. 

» Stenth, apparently a variation of stent, meaning destination παν 

* Erythias, that in the cart fyrste went, 
Had even nowe attayned his journey's 


Mirroour for Magistrates, 1563, quoted by Miss Jackson. Shropehire Word-book, «wh voee. 


+ 
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soveain Lord,my Lord the wardafie, and me. And this assouverence* til endure sex days efter the 
makyn withoutyn fraud or gvl. In witnesse of the quhilk thing I haf set to my signet and sub- 
eeryvit with myn awn hand, the quhilk [sal stand for as for mysel. at Dunglas, the xxij. day of 
July the jer of our Lord a thousand four hundreth sixty and four ere. 

(L.8.) ( Signed ) Auixanp’ Hom of that Ilke. 


Paper; 9 inches by 2; seal (in brown wax or wafer) gone. 

In May 1465, not long before the death of our second William Burgh, John 
Neville, Lord Montagu and Earl of Northumberland, by an instrument under his 
hand and seal, granted to “ William de Burgh the younger, esquire,” for his life, 
the orchard of his castle of Prudhoe, reserving the produce if he and his house- 
hold should thereafter abide there. It is probable that William IIL. had been 
appointed by the earl as constable of Prudhoe in the room of his father, but the 
documents before us do not prove this. 

The signature to this grant must be of considerable rarity on account of the 
brief period during which this earldom of Northumberland existed. 

John Neville, younger brother of Richard Earl of Warwick, “ make-a-king,” 
Was the third son of Richard Earl of Salisbury, by Alice, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Montacute Earl of Salisbury. Thomas, the second son, was slain at Wakefield 
in 1160, and in the following year, the first of King Edw. IV. this John was sum- 
moned to Parliament by the title of his mother’s barony of Montagu. 

In the third year of the king he was made Lord Warden of the East Marches 
towards Scotland, and while holding that command had the fortune to defeat in 
L464, the forces of the ex-King Henry VI. at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. As 
a recompense for this important service, for these battles were fatal to the Lan- 
eastrian cause, he was on Trinity Sunday, May 27, 1464, created Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and had a grant of a considerable share of the forfeited lands of the 
Percies, including, as it would seem, either by exchange or otherwise, the castle 
of Prudhoe, which, as we have seen, had shortly before been in the possession of 
the king’s brother, George Duke of Clarence. 

In 1170, however, five years afterwards, the heir of Perey having been taken 
into favour, and restored to his title and possessions, he was induced to surrender 
the earldom and to accept the superior title of Marquis of Montacute, but with 
much diminished estates. He did not long enjoy this new title, for he was slain 
at the battle of Barnet in 1471, and his son and heir George (created Duke of 
Bedford, v. p.) beeame pauperised, and, as is well known, was degraded 
from the peerage in the seventeenth year of Edw. IV.” 

Seo slameson’s Neott, Det. Souerance = (1) Assurance (3), safeconduct, “ passed with soverance.” 


Pa i, ΠΕΣ vi. 173. 
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This grant of the orchard is in English, and the text of it is as follows :— 


John, Erl of Northumberland, and Lorde Mountagu, Wardein of Thest and Middle Marches 
of England foraneinst Scotland To all tho that thies oure lettres shall here or see greting. Wite 
ye that we considering the good service that oure welbiloved William Burgh the younger squire 
hathe doon unto us, and in tyme to come shal do, have graunted unto the said William oure 
Orcheyerd of our castel of Prudhowe in the county of Northumbr’ ΤῸ have to him for terme of 
his life without anything therefore to us yelding Provided alway that if it happen us the said Ir! 
or oure houshold herafter to abide and dwelle at oure said Castel that than it shal be lawefal to 
use or owre said houshold to have all such thinges growing in the same orcheyerd as shal be to oure 
pleasir during the tyme of our abiding there or elleswhere. In witness wherof to thies presentes 
we have sette oure seal. Yifen at our castell of Wressill the laste day of May the fifte yere of the 


Reigne of King Edward the fourthe. 


Beneath, in the earl’s autograph, 
I will also that the ea be of Conscell of the letynge of my land and tenandreis 


within the sayd Lordschipe as longé®s I and my Conscel! thynkys he dois for my profiet. 


The seal to this deed in bright red wax, within a fender or rush ring, is an 
impression from a gold signet ring bearing a demi-griffin segreant, derived from 
the old Montagu coat,* with the motto, Grace attendaunt. 

By his wife, Elena Pickering, William Burgh IL. had a numerous issue, all 
of whom probably are mentioned in a deed dated Allhallows, Nov. 2, 5 Edw, LV. 
(1465) whereby he disposes of his goods to certain trustees to fulfil his will. He 
mentions his son and heir apparent, also named William; George “ of Burgh,” 


* Symon de Montagu at Carlaverock bore on his banner, Azure, a griffin or, His seal to the Baron's 
letter 1301 gives three fusils in fess, but with two yriffins by way of supporters. 

The seal of Simon de Montaente, Bishop of Ely 1337-1545, presents a small eseutcheon of his arn. 
Bendy, on an inesentcheon three fusils in fess, while the griffin appears at the foot of the Bishop's effigy, 
placed in an elegantly foliated panel. 

George Neville, Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor, next 
brother to John Lord Montagu, had also a signet with the griffin, a8 appears from Claus. 4 Edw. LV. 
m. 9 dorso, apnd Rymer, xi. 515, where there is a memorandum that on April 10 4 Ed. TV. (1464) George 
Bishop of Exeter, Chancellor of England, at St. Albans, sealed certain patents with the Great Seal then in 
his custody, and afterwards pnt it into a bag of white leather and sealed it with his signet, bearing a figure 
~ yocatum le Griffon,” in white wax, and sent it to the Master of the Rolls to keep. Lord Montagu used 
the griffin for crest and supporters in his seal preserved at Dorham, engraved in Drummond's Noble 
Families (Neville). On this seal his arms are thus marshalled:—Qnarterly, 1 and 4, Montagu, three 


fusil< in fess, quartered with Monthermer, an eagle displayed ; 2 and 5, Nevill, a saltire. 
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his second son; Thomas of Burgh, the third, to whom he leaves 40/. to find him 
at London in Court; John, Richard, and James are next specified; his two 
daughters then follow, Elizabeth de Burgh, and Dame Alis of Burgh, of 
Ellerton.s He also names his brother Richard.” 

To this deed is appended the seal of arms of William IT. It is circular, about 
one inch in diameter, the subject being a shield placed in an ornamental panel, 
and hanging from a tree, bearing the coat, On a saltire five swans. Legend, 

Stqulum * willelmi de burgh. 

This coat with the blazon, Argent, on a saltire sable five swans of the first, is 
to be found in Mr. Stacey Grimaldi’s Roll of Arms (P. of Papworth), Coll. Top. 
ef Gen, ii, 328, where it is assigned to Roald de Burgh. 

Prom internal evidence this roll cannot have been compiled before 1337, and 
Roald de Burgh appears as a witness to the charter of Thomas de UlIneston, dated 
in 1347, already abstracted, entailing the estate on Richard de Richmond. He 
may safely be identified with the person named in the roll, and he must have 
been a near relation, very likely a brother, of William de Burgh the settlor. It 
may therefore be concluded that with the name of Burgh Richard de Richmond, 
or rather his son John, assumed the arms, which thus descended to his grandson 
William If. 

According to his monumental brass in Catterick church, he died soon after 
the date of this deed, namely, on December 31, 1465. The same brass gives as 
the date of the death of his wife June 20th, 1443. Τὸ am aware that the list of 
obits endorsed on the contract for building Catterick church (Raine, whi supra), 
states that William died on December 31, 1462, not 1105, But although the 
regnal year, 2 Edw. EV. is added and corresponds exactly, the date must be a 
mistake, for the deed proves that he was alive in 1465." 

In 1471, William Burgh ILL. entered by Indenture dated October 4 of that 


‘At Ellerton in) Swaledale very near Catterick was a small Priory of Cistercian Nuns, to which 
Dame Alice no doubt belonged. Glover's Visitation calls her Prioress of Ellerton, 

The Visitation of 184-5 (whi supra) attributes to William IL. the following sons :—1,. William. 
2. George. 3. Richard Elinor, dan. tothe Lord Spencer). 4. Thomas. 5. Sir John Borough, Knight 
i Rhodes, lames is omitted. Three daughters are named, Alice, Ellen (πὶ. to James Marshall), and 
Catherine (m. to Allen Fulthorpe). Canon Raine gives a son Henry. 

The brass is figured by Whitaker, Richmondshire, ii. 2X. 1 am indebted to Sir John Lawson for 
rubbings from the inseription whieh he has been good enough to take for me winilst these sheets have been 
preparing for the press. These rubbings confirm the date of William Burgh 1.8 death as 1465, not 
1462. The final δ. of the date #MECCC re’, might however be easily misread 4°; whence probably 
the nustake in the Obit. 
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year into covenants with Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard 
ΠῚ. to serve him in peace and war for the term of his life, well and covenably 
horsed and harnessed upon reasonable warning. The stipulations as to the 
sharing of booty taken and as to the ransom of prisoners are interesting. Such 
agreements are not unfrequently met with in similar instruments of earlier date. 
But the present is probably one of the latest instances of a state of things soon to 
pass away under the more modern conditions of warfare. 

Accompanying this deed is a warrant of even date, which, like the last, was 
under the sign manual and signet of the Duke, addressed to his receiver, farmer, 
bailiff, or other occupier of his vacearie of Sleigholm,* and Lordship of Middle- 
ham, directing them annually to pay William Burgh ten marks charged on those 
estates according to the terms of the “endentures of vilenyng’’ made between 
them. The endentures of vilenyng' and the warrant follow ia exrtenso. 


This Endenture made betweene the right high and mighty 

‘XK, prince Richard Due of Gloucestre, gret Chamberlain, Constable, 
nfo Admiral, and Wardein of the Westmarches of England, forgainst 

Scotland oon that oon partie, and William Burgh, Squyer, on 

that other partie Witnessith that the same William is withholden and behest for terme of his 
lit, with and towarde the said Due, ayeinst alle persons his ligeaunce except. And the same 
William wele and covenably horsed and harnesed shalbe redie to ride come and goo, with toward 
and for the said Duc, aswel in tyme of peas as of werr, as (aic) alle tymes and into alle places uppon 
resonable warnyng to be yoven unto him on the behalf of the said Due, at his costes or resonable 
reward. The said William taking yerely for his fee ten mares sterling of thissues prouffites and 
revenues comyng and groweing aswel of the ferme of the vaccarie of Sleighholme as of the fermes 
and revenues of the Lordship of Middleham by the handes of the receivours fermors baylyfs of 
other occupiours thereof for the tyme beying at the termes of Martynmas and Whitsontide by 
even porcions. And the same Due shal have the iii of alle wynnynges of werre wonne or 
goten by the said William, and the iii“ of iij"* of alle his servaunts that he shall have at the 
wages or costes of the said Due. And if any Capitaine or man of estate by the said William or 
any of his servauntes be taken, the saide Due shal have hym, yevyng to the taker resonable 
reward for hym. In witeness whereof aswel the said Due as the said William to thies Endentures 


entrechaungeably set thair seales. Yoven the iiij day of Oetobre, the xi yere of the Reign of 


the King our Soverayne Lorde Edward the IIIT". 


4 Several “ vaccaries ἢ vaccaria are mentioned in an extent of the honour of Richmond, 15 Ed. {Π|.. 
printed in Whitaker's Richmondshire, i. 54. Among others, qguedam vaccaria vocata Sleightholuu 
These seem to bave been dairy farms in the yreat forest amony the hills west of Richmond.  Sleightholme 
itself is in Stanemore Forest, on a little river of the same name, north-west of Richmond. 

> Vilenyng. I have been unable to trace this curious expression. 
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R. GLOUCESTER. Richard Due of Gloucester, grete chamberlain, Constable and Adiirall of 
Enyland To our Receivor fermor Bailyff or other our oceupiour as well of our Vaccarie of Sleig- 
holm as of our Lordship of Midelham greeting We woll and charge you, that of the ferme and 
revenues of our said Vaccarie and Lordship to your hands, or any of your hands, yerely comyng, 
ye content and paye yerely unto our welbeloved William Burgh Squier the sume of ten marcs 
according to the terms of th’endentures of Vilenyng between us and the said William thereupon 
maad. Receyvyng of him yerly his letters of acquietaunce the same payment specifying, which and 
this our writing shalbe unto you yerely from time to time, tofore our Auditour at your accompt 
suffiysaunt Warrant and discharge. Yeven under our Signet at our castell of Midelham the ii). 
day of October the xj. yere of the Reign of the King our soveraine Lord Edward the IILL. 


Triangular cut for a seal en placard which is lost. 


The Lordship of Middleham, it may be remarked, was Neville property ; 
together with Sheriff Hutton it was settled on Richard Duke of Gloucester and 
his heirs male in 1471, as appears from the Patent Rolls.“ In Middleham 
Castle was born Kichard’s only son Edward, who died there in his infancy. In 
Sheriff Hutton church is a monument which, as the late Mr. Blore, F.S.A. with 
much probability considered, was erected over his grave. 

Soon after this transaction William Burgh III. appears to have engaged in 
a very dillerent affair, namely, the marriage of his daughter,” Anne Burgh. Her 
intended husband John Weldon,° of the diocese of Durham, was nearly related to 
her by marriage, and to legalise their union, a papal dispensation was necessary. 
This instrument, or rather the commission awarded by the Papal Penitentiary, 
has been preserved among the Brough Hall muniments. 

It is addressed to the Bishop of Durham” or his viear general, and, after 
reciting the application made for a dispensation for the intended marriage (the 
parties being related within the fourth degree of affinity), empowers the Bishop to 
dispense with them xox obstante the affinity, provided that on inquiry he finds 
the facets to be as alleged. 

This document is dated at Foligno (Fulginen’) under the seal of office of the 
Penitentiary, xj. kal. Octobr:, in the sixth year of the Pontificate of Pope 
Sixtus [V. (September 21, 1476). 


* See Cal. Rot, Pat. 11 Edw. LV. 15 pars τὰς 18 and Parl. Rolls (4 Edw. IV.) vol. vi. p. 124. 

Glover's Vesitation, 1484-5. 

© Probably from the match between these parties descended Edward Weldon of Colborne in Catterick 
parish, who made Ralph Lawson of Bargh, Esq. and Elizabeth (Burgh) his wife supervisors of his will, 
dated 1501, calling them his * singuler frends,” and begging * their worshippes to vouchsafe for God's sake 
and the consanguinitie betwixte them to take paynes.”—Richmondshire Wills, Surtees Society, p. 140, note. 

' The words (Episeopo Dunelmfensi]) in the original are inserted in paler ink, showing that the 


comlimission Was a common form kept in stock for use when required, 
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The seal, which is in red wax, inserted in a setting of white wax, is of the 
usual vesica form, nearly three inches long, and is attached to the document by 
plaited hempen cords. ‘The subject is the Blessed Virgin seated under a canopy, 
with the Divine Infant standing on her left knee and supported by her left arm, 
of which the extended hand holds a flower. Beneath are the papal arms, the 
keys crossed in saltire, the shield being ensigned with the tiara." 

Legend: SIGILLVM * OFFICII * SACRE * PENITENTIARIE * APOSTOLICE, 

On the fold of the parchment in the centre, close to the margin, is written 
* Anconitanus.”” Lower and to the right, “ἃ. Seraphini 8.” 

The Penitentiary styles himself in the commencement of the instrument 
“ Petrus dei gratia Episcopus Trasonensis.’’ This was Peter Ferriz or dei Ferrici, 
Bishop of Tarragona, Turiano and Tirasso, 1464. He was created a cardinal by 
Sixtus [V. in January, 1476-7, and, dying in 1478, was buried in the church of 
Sta. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome, under a magnificent monument still existing 
in the cloister of that church. 

Of William Burgh IIL.’s “ works of piety,” as Dugdale would have said, we 
have testimony not only in his share in the foundation of the chantry of St. 
James in Catterick church, (as to which see Whitaker's Richmondshire, ii. 36,) 
but also in his foundation of a weekly mass to be said in the chapel of St. Anne, 
on the Bridge of Catterick, by one of the Friars Minors of Richmond. ‘The deed 
of foundation in Sir John Lawson’s possession may be thus abstracted. 

Indenture dated at Burgh in the feast of St. Martin, Bishop and Confessor, 
Noy. 11, 1474, whereby William Burgh of Burgh, in the county of York, 
esquire, grants and confirms to the Friars Minors of the convent of Richmond, in 
the said county of York, a rent of 268. Sd. to the intent that the friars by one of 
their confraternity should celebrate mass on Wednesday and Saturday in every 
week (save in the week of Palm Sunday) throughout the year, in the chapel of 
St. Anne, on the Bridge of Catterick. William Burgh and his heirs to find 
chalice, book, vestment, and other ornaments of the altar. With power (in case 
the said rent should be in arrear) for the Abbat of Saint Agatha next Richmond 
for the time being to distrain in the manor of Burgh, and keep the distresses 
until the friars be satisfied of the rent and arrears, if any. If the friars 
“propter tempestates aurarum horribiles aliam justamve causam approbatam ”’ 
omit the mass for one or both days in the week, they are to make it up on other 
days. If the mass is discontinued for one whole month the gift to be of none effect. 


* A very nearly identical seal is described in M. Donet d’Areqy’s Collection des Seeaux, ἄς, No. 6247, 


from a dispensation dated 1492, 
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If the friars are reduced in number, or perplexed by any necessity, so as to be 
unable to continue the mass, they are to give a quarter’s notice and the agreement 
to be at an end. Witnesses, Thomas Franke of Kneton, esquire, John Lokwode, 
gentleman, vicar perpetual of the parish church of Catterick, Domino Johanne, 
Glover vulgariter nuncupato, Sir William Fleshewer, chaplain, and others. 

Seals : 

1. Circular, one and a-quarter inches in diameter, in green wax. Subject : 
In an ornamented panel a shield depending from a tree, bearing on a saltire five 
birds (swans). 

Legend: willelmi] de durghe. 

2. Pointed oval, one-and-a-half inch long. Impression in red wax. Subject: 
Saint Francis, the founder of the order, preaching in the desert. The saint is 
bareheaded and unshod, standing ona corbel, his right hard is upraised while the 
left holds a book. A tree is on either side, on the dexter tree one bird, perched, 
while on the sinister tree there are two birds. Above are two shields each bearing 
a saltire, Veri/le. 

Legend 5. COMVNG: FRATRV® MINORV® RICHIRVD. 

‘This seal, says Mr. Clarkson, who has figured it in his History of Richmond, 
p. 217, must have been made about 1280, when Robert Neville married Maria, the 
heiress of Ralf FitzRandal, Lord of Middleham, who is said to have founded this 
house in 1257. It is certainly not earlier than that date. 

The tower of the Grey Friars’ church at Richmond is still standing to the 
north of the town. It isa graceful specimen of the late Perpendicular, and forms 
from several points of view a conspicuous feature in the prospect. Clarkson gives 
a tolerable engraving of it. 

The Abbey of St. Agatha mentioned in the deed is the House of Premonstra- 
tensian Canons at Easeby, close to Richmond, of the former magnificence of 
which considerable vestiges still exist. 

William Burgh IIL., the founder of this religious service, departed this life 
August 17, 1482, leaving by his wife Elizabetb, daughter of Christopher Conyers 
of Hornby,* a fourth William, his son and heir, Christopher, and two daughters, 
Anne already mentioned, and Lucy, of whom we shall presently speak. He was 
buried in the chantry of St. James in Catterick church, where a brass to the 


® Whitaker's Richmondshire, ii, 36, from Hopkinson’s MSS. The arms of Burgh impaling Conyers, 
a manneh, was in the window of the south aisle of Catterick church. Christopher Conyers, rector of 
Reidby, by his will dated June 12, 1483, left to Elizabeth Burgh his sister his best gown of scarlet. 


Testamenta Fhoracensia, Surtees Soc. iii. 290. 
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memory of himself and his wife, who survived him, still exists, and is figured in 
Whitaker’s Richmondshire, ii. pl. facing p. 2s. 

William Burgh IV. by Cecily his wife, daughter of Thomas Metealfe, Esq." 
had two daughters and coheiresses, one Ann, married to Henry Euers, Esq. the 
other Elizabeth, who became the wife of Sir Thomas Tempest of Holmside, Kut. 

By an Indenture dated Sep. 3, 1’ Rich. ILL. (1453), between William Burghe, 
squire, and John Saltemarshe, squire, an agreement was made for the marriage 
of Saltmarshe to “ Luce Katerik,” daughter of William Burgh, to take place 
before Allhallows then next. This lady appears from Glover’s Visitation to have 
been the eldest daughter of William III. previously married to “John Catterick,” 
probably one of the Stanwick family. The arms of Saltemarsh impaling Burgh 
were in a window of the 5. aisle of Catterick church.” 

The manor of Brough, upon the death of William Burgh LV. without male 
issue, seems to have passed under an entail to his brother Christopher, who 
in 11 Hen. VIII. 1519 or 1520, presented to the chapel or chantry of St. Mary 
in Catterick church.” He was alive in 1530, when he recorded his pedigree at 
Tong’s Visitation of Yorkshire.’ 

ILis male issue failed in the next generation, his only son Giles having left by 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Metcalfe of Stubb,° a sole daughter and heir called 
Clare, married, according to Glover and Hopkinson,’ to (Thomas) Layton of De la 
Mayne or Dulemain, in Cumberland, but, according to the Surtees editor of 
Tong’s Visitation, to Sir Thomas Lawson of Dale, uncle to Ralph Lawson, 
presently to be mentioned.* 

The male line of Burgh was continued by George Burgh, who, according to 
Glover, was the second brother of William III. mentioned in his father’s testa- 
mentary instrument, identical therefore with ‘“‘ George of Burgh” named in the 
will of William IT. 

He appears from Glover to have married the daughter of Sir W. Picton, knight 
of Calais, and to have left by her two sons, the eldest Anthony, a merchant of the 
Staple, alive in 11 Hen. VII. and John. 

A dispensation for the marriage of a Jolin Burge, layman, and Cecilia Ful- 
thorpe, of the diocese of Chester, related within the third and fourth degree of 


5. Hopkinson’s note apud Whitaker Richmondehire, ii. 36. 
Whitaker's Richmondshire, ii. 31, © [hid. 27. 
" Surtees Society, p. 44. © Glover's Visitation, 1584-5, ed. Foster, p. 3. 


: Hopkinson’s MSS. quoted by Whitaker in Catterick.— Richmondshire, vol. ii. ut supra. 


® Glover calls the lady Elizabeth, not Clare. 
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consanguinity, is extant among Sir John Lawson’s papers, and probably refers to 
John, the younger brother of Anthony. 

The dispensation under the hand and seal of Cardinal Pole—styling himself 
Reginaldus miseratione divina Sancte Marie in Cosmedin Sancte Romane 
Ecclesie Presbiter Cardinalis Polus Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis Sanctissimi 
Domini nostri Pape et sedis apostolice ad Serenissimos Anglie Reges et uni- 
versum Anglie Regnum de latere Legatus’’---is addressed to the Guardian of the 
Spiritualties of the diocese of Chester, directing an inquiry and giving power to 
dispense if the facts are as alleged, and is dated “ in Manerio nostro de Croydon, 
Winton Diocesis, Anno a nativitate Domini 1556, prid. Kal. Septembris. Pontifi- 
catus Sanctissimi in Christo, &c. Pauli Divina providentid Pape Quarti Anno 
Secundo.” 

The seal * has gone, but the autograph signature of the Cardinal remains. 


Of this John [ have nothing more to record. 

toger, the only son of his elder brother Anthony, succeeded under an old 
entail on heirs male, and apparently on the death of his cousin Giles, to the 
Burgh estates. 

He must have been in possession of the manor of Brough in 1538, when he 
suffered a recovery of that estate. The exemplication of this recovery, dated 
Nov. 29, 38 Hen. VIII. (1546), is extant. The recovery was suffered in 
Michaelmas Term, 30 Hen, VIIL.: in it William Rastell and John Brykenden, 
clerk, were the claimants, and Roger Burgh the deforciant. 

The second seal of Hen. VIII. for the Court of Common Pleas is appended 
to the exemplification. Tsay the second seal, for this king at the beginning 
of his reign, and until changes in his style occurred, used in his Court of Common 
Pleas the same seal, or a copy of the same seal, which was current in the time 
of Hen. LV., and which was only slightly altered from that of the same Court 
temp. Edw. ΠῚ. The obverse represented the king seated on a throne without 
high back or arms, a reduced copy of the great seal of Edw. III. figured in 
“Sandford’s Genealogical History,” p. 124. The legend being, EDWARDys " 


* Probably the same seal as that figured in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
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DEL * GRACIA * REX * ANGLIE * ET * PRANCIE. The reverse is a shield of 
France ancient and England quarterly; the Jegend, “PRO BREVIBUS CORAM 
rusticrakits.” It is this legend which marks the Court of Common Pleas, 
the King’s Bench seals always having the legend “ PRO BREVIBUS CORAM 
NOBIS.” 

The same matrix, or a very close copy, was used by Hen. IV., altered 
however by the insertion of a diaper of roses in the field of the obverse, and 
naturally by the substitution of the name Hernricus for Epwarpus, while in 
the reverse, two greyhounds, collared, were introduced on either side of the lower 
half of the shield." 

The subsequent Henries continued this seal for the Common Pleas. Rich- 
ard III. changed the greyhounds into boars, and the word Henricus into 
Ricarpvus. 

An original impression of this seal to the exemplification of a common 
recovery dated 12 Hen. VIII. was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries on 
Nov. 28, 1861 (Proce. 5. A. L., 2 Ser. ii. 33). 

In 1535, when Hen. VIII. assumed the title of King of Ireland, all his seals 
appear to have been renewed. The old type was to a certain extent retained 
for the Common Pleas seal, as will be seen from the impression appended to the 
exemplification of the recovery suffered by Roger Burgh. 

This seal is circular, 3} inches in diameter. The obverse has the king seated 
on a throne with einque-cento canopy, and arabesques. The field is diapered 
with roses. The legend, of which on both sides the words are separated by roses, 
is HENRICUS (Octavus Dei G)RACIA ANGLIE FRANCIE ET HIBERNIE REX FIDEI.” 

The reverse presents a scrolled shield of France modern and England quar- 
terly, ensigned with an imperial closed crown. Supporters (one paw on the shield, 
the other holding a ribbon which proceeds from the apex thereof): Dexter, a 
lion crowned; sinister, a greyhound. 

Legend: DEFENSOR* ET ‘IN * TERRA * ECCLESIE* ANGLICANE * ET* HIBERNIE * 
SUPREMUM * CAPUT; and on a scroll concentric with the legend, but in smaller 
characters, 

SIGILLU’ PRO BREVIBUS CORAM IVSTICIARIIS. 


The general type of this seal continued (except during the Commonwealth) 


® For the probability of the greyhounds belonging to the House of Lancaster, see Willement’s Regal 
Heraldry, p. 59. The Common Pleas seal of Henry IV. confirms this view; and see Proc. Soe Antiq. 
Lond. 2 Ser. iv. 409. 
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to the present reign, the dexter supporter being however a dragon instead of a 
lion. This change was made by Queen Elizabeth." 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Roger Chambers, of Burton-on- 
Trent,” Roger Burgh was the father of an only daughter and heir, married to Sir 
Ralph Lawson, ancestor to the present Sir John Lawson, whose muniments have 
afforded the subject of the present paper. His will, dated 10 October, 1574, is 
printed in the volume of Richmondshire Wills of the Surtees Society, p. 243. 
He desires to be buried in St. James’ chantry, in Catterick church. Several 
members of the Burgh family are set down as legatees. To Christopher Burgh of 
Tunstall, Lancelot Bourge of Bronton (whose will as Lancelot Burgh of Easby 
was proved April 30, 1577), Francis Burgh the elder (of Spennithorne, who by 
his will, dated January 24, 45 Eliz. (1603), left legacies to his brother William, 
his wife and daughters, to his sisters Anne Burgh, and Margaret Durham, and to 
his nephew Robert Durham) are given small legacies, and 40s. are left to Edward 
Weldon and Agnes his wife and their children. His son-in-law Rauphe Lawson 
and Elizabeth his wife, the testator’s daughter, are constituted his residuary 
legatees. Their children Roger, Alice, and Margaret Lawson, are remembered 
by their grandfather. 

His death must have occurred shortly before December 16, 1574, when the 
Inventory was taken. The will was proved 19 January, 1574-5. 

The same volume of Richmondshire Wills contains (p. 191) that of Cristine 
Burghe of Richmond, ‘ gentylwoman, and laite Prioress of the late dissolved 
nunrie of Nun Kyllyng,” in the East Riding. It is dated December 21, 1566. 
This lady, who had surrendered her priory to the king in 1540, had been elected 
prioress in 1537. She was another of the family, and left to her cousin Roger 
Burgh a fier chaffer of brass, and to her cousin Elizabeth Burgh a little crucifix 
of silver and gilt. 

Iam unable to indicate the place in the pedigree which all these Burghs 
should oceupy. 

An impression of the seal of the “Common Bench,” or Court of Common 
Pleas in the Commonwealth time is among Sir John Lawson’s papers, appended 
to an exemplification of the record of a fine of lands in Brough, levied in the 
thirty-ninth year of Queen Elizabeth, between Sir Henry Constable and Roger 
Lawson, gentlemen, demandants, and Raffe Lawson, esquire, and Elizabeth his 
wife. The exemplification is tested by Oliver St. John, the Chief Justice, at 
Westminster, April 16, 1651. 

* For examples of most of the seals see the Way Collection of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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The seal, one of Simon’s engraving, is figured in Vertue’s Medals and Coins, &c., 
plate iii. The obverse has the map of the British Isles; the reverse the repre- 
sentation of the Parliament House, as in the great seals of 1648 and 1651, 
Vertue, plates ii. and vi., but with the cross of St. George in a shield below. 
The legends are respectively :—‘ sIGILLVM Pro. BREVIBUS [Vertue’s engraving 
oddly enough has’? commynis instead of brevibus}] CORAM * IVSTICLARIIS * COM- 
MVNIS * BANCI, 1648; and, In the first yeare of freedome * by * God's blessing- 
restored " 1648. 

In 1592 Ralph Lawson obtained from Edmond Knyght, esquire, Norroy King 
of Arms, a grant of a crest ‘on a chappeau gould turned upp ermyne a martlett 
sable.” 

His arms with the crest are emblazoned in the margin of the grant." They 
are—quarterly: 1 and 4, Arg. a chevron between three martlets sable. 2. Barry 
of six argent and azure, in chief three annulets sable, Cramlington. 3. Argent, 
three boars passant sable, Siwinnow, a crescent in honour poiut for difference. 
Surtout, an inescucheon, quarterly: 1 and 4, Argent, on a saltier sable five swans, 
Burgh. 2 and 3, Argent, a fess engrailed between six fleurs de liz gules, for 
Richmund. 

This grant is dated January 2, 1592, 34 Eliz., and is under the seal of Norroy, 
in red wax. It is about 2 in. in diameter. The subject is a shield of St. George’s 
cross, and on a chief a lion of England, between a fleur de liz and a key. Legend, 
SIGILL .OFFICIT . NORR, REGIS . ARMOR. 

A general pardon granted to Ralph Lawson of Brough, and dated February 20, 
1 Jac. I. (1604), is not without interest, as it is under the rare first great seal of 
this monarch, which for some unexplained reason was in use for no longer than 
about twelve months from his accession (March 24, 1603), 

Mr. Walter de Gray Birch has called attention to the existence of this first 
seal, in a paper printed in the Journal of the Archwological Association, xxvi., 218. 

“The matrix of the seal,” he says, “was either destroyed or considerably 
altered, and made to correspond with the type of the second seal, of which so 
many examples yet remain. The most remarkable point of difference is in the 
obverse, wherein (in the early seal) the canopy over the King is represented with 
a plain front running from side to side, ornamented with a fringe, terminating at 


® The grant has εἴπου been printed and the arms tigured in the Miscellanea Gen, and Her., edited by 
J. J. Howard, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. iii. 29, It is also abstracted at Ρ. xliti. of the Appendix to the Burtee- 


Society edition of Tong's Visitation. 
2) 2 
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each corner with a tassel, and carrying a similar tassel in the centre Above the 


canopy in the middle portion is the cherubic head of a child, with wings inverted, 
upon a bell-shaped back piece, from which at each end there issues a flory scroll 
terminating with the head of a boar.” 

“The canopy in the most common and well-known seals of this monarch has 
a circular projection or fester in front, and the cherub’s place is supplied by a 
inass of scroll work with fantastic foliage.” 

I here conclude my notices of Sir John Lawson’s exhibition of family docu- 
ments, hoping that his example may stimulate other gentlemen to favour the 
Society of Antiquaries with similar communications. 


XIL.—On the Mithraeum at Spoleto. By UW. C. Coorr, Esq. 


Read December 12, 1878 


Or all the discoveries of eaves of Mithras none has equalled in interest the 
one recently made in the city of Spoleto; and it is fortunate for science that 
Professor Fabio Gori (so well known in Roman research in connexion with our 
Fellow, J. H. Parker, C.B.) was immediately on the spot personally to note the 
status quo, and to perpetuate its details by photography and drawing. 


Two of the photographs are now exhibited by Mr. Parker;* and at his sug- 
gestion I offer some further information with which Signor Gori himself has 
favoured me. The learning, the skilled experience, and the exceptional ability 
of Signor Gori are known to most of us; and I will only observe that these 
qualities, exercised upon a discovery in the first recency of its making, are a 
vuarantee that in his statement, now communicated, there is that accurate detail 
which constitutes the true charm of archaeological research, 

We have before us the sfatus quo of the interior of the spelaeum as first 
discovered, We see that at the end of the subterranean chamber, which forms 
the sverorimm, there were the three usual niches for the statues of the lion-headed 
Mithras and the two lampadophori, one on each side of him: but, when the 
chamber was entered by Signor Gori, the statues were all gone and the niches 
empty. In front of the niches was the well-known altar inseribed as usual,— 

SOLI 

INVICTO MITRAE 

SACKVM, 
The niches and altar agreed with what has been seen elsewhere, but) no previous 
discovery has prepared us for what else was found in this secrarium. 

We see two upright stones of unequal heights, beside the altar ; and the plan 
shows their relative positions. The taller stone is on the north-east of the altar. 


It is roughly hewn, and is acuminated in shape. It contains a square hole cut in 
J 


* One is represented by a wood-cut on the next page; the other, showing a drawing of a human figure 
s not distinct enough for representation. 


» See the Plate facing the next page. 


* 
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the side which was presented to the worshippers. The shorter stone is on the 
north of the altar. [1 is smoothly worked, and is triangular. Of the two stones, 
the acuminated one is higher than the altar, the other is lower. No such stones 
as these are figured in Lajard’s great work.” A similarly acuminated stone was 
found in the Mithraeum at S. Clemente in Rome, but not in its true position, as 
in this instance. It was ‘fuori di posto,” says Signor Gori. The triangular stone 
has never been found before; and, whatever may be decided to be its true 
meaning and use, - have not been able to form any notion respecting them. 
[pon the subject of the other stone there should be, [ think, no difficulty. [5 
rough eondition, recalling the natural rock out of which Mithras was born, and 
the artificial perforation in the side, representing the fracture through which he 
emerged, show us clearly what was meant to be thereby symbolized. Firmicus 
telly us that a stone commemorating this birth of Mithras was an object. of 
adoration amongst the Mithraicists, and [think that the taller stone fairly and 


fully answers that deseription, 


/ hit fu et dea Muyateres de Mithra, texte ἃ plan hes fol., Paris, 1847 
( sthume), Paris, 1867. 
' ir te.—De k Relig XV 
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Besides these particulars which photography supplies, Signor Gori has favoured 
me with other details of his strange discovery. In the same sacrariwn he 
found a fragment of an arm and hand of a statue, in terra cotta, of Mithras 
springing from the rock ;* a statuette, in bone, of a priest crowned with laurel, 
kneeling and playing on the eithara ; two figures of a priest who supports a cup 
in his left hand, and has a green cloth coming down over his cheeks, and on his 
left arm a green band over a red tunic, his right hand grasping a small bill-hook ; 
a figure of a priestess offering a cup, and dressed in a red mantle lined with green 
descending behind her shoulders; an oxydized_ sacrificial knife, and a small 
bronze Greek cross, on which were portrayed busts of the sun and moon 
with wim round their heads—the sun and moon, says Signor Gori, “ being 
represented like the Saviour and the Blessed Virgin of the Byzantine artists.” 

In all these things (mere minor appurtenances of a Mithraeum) there is 
nothing which represents the portentosa simulaehra’’” (to use St. Jerome's 
words), which were employed in the seven great initiations of the Mystery. ‘The 
statement of St. Jerome, and a religious inscription of an earlier date, afford the 
only details which we now possess of what was the furniture of a spelaeum. OF 
the seven principal statues, there are no representations extant in museums and 
collections, save in so far as one of the frescoes in the Catacomb of Vibia and Vin- 
centius © gives us what is most probably a representation of the J///es, and a figure 
in Lajard has the Corac as an accessory. ‘The inseription to which ΤΟ refer 
records the dedication of an altar cum suis ornamentis,” and a donation of 


“four hangings having the symbols (¢vsiguia) of the god (Domine). All 


“Invictus de petra natus.”—Commodianus, xii 
See Henzen’s article in the ullettingo dell Ineatitute di rriepondenza Aicheols qicu pp. 97. ὉΝ 


He quotes S. Jerome's letter to Laeta (evii.), wherein are named the seven mages portentosa simulachra 


ch gave names to the seven initiations : ** Corax, g yphus, miles, leo, perdes, heliodromus, pater 
Zell, Inser. 378, 379, gives instances of four out of these initiations, “ Tradiderunt Persica, Eline 
Coracica, Leontica.” The “ septem pil,’ in the midst of whom Vinecentius sits at tablec ain a freseo of 
tomb, are probab y representations of these degrees (see foliowing note). 


Les Muystéres du Syncretiame Phryqien. par Raphael Gsarrueci, S.J. (extrait du tome IV. des 


Archvologie), Paris, 1854. There are several representations of the Miles in the frescoes copied 


this work. 

Zell, Inacr. 216, Soli invicto Mitre M. | Ip. Maximus praepositus ‘Tabelliariorum (4:¢) aram cum 
suis (see posteript) ornamentis et bela (se) domini insignia habentes (sic) N. ΓΝ ut voverat DD 

© The four vela mentioned in the Mithraic inseription would cover the four walls of the sacrarias 


They are referred to in Zell. Inacr. 228, in connection with an altar to Victoria Augusta (“vela et aram 
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these had been destroyed and removed, so soon as the Jaw was strong enough to 
deal with this and other superstitions. A priest’s room which adjoined the 
xacrarinm had been cleared of everything. 

One of the stones before deseribed is an entirely new ritual feature, not yet 
explained, while the other, being now for the first time found in its proper 
place, explains itself and its relations. 

Signor Gori’s discovery of the stones which [ have described makes an addition 


to the Mithraic inventory, and in that respect has, [ venture to think, additional 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE USE OF “SUUS. 


| this inscription suis" refers to aram and not to U!pius Maximus, 


The reader will have seen that 
at ind donor. This use of “ suus” Is solwcistic, of course, but not so unusual in Latin as might 

pposed. It is, in fact, an irregularity of somewhat old date in that language. 
“LL. Tertius Hermes cum cojuge sua et filis et 


It is common in pagan epigraphy, see Zell, Inser. 4, 
cantharum cum vase (base) swa 14. Jnser. 150, Sanctissimo Herculi, ἄς, 


is cum Curtio Gaudente, &c., erateram argyro-corinthiam cum basi suc et hy pobasi mar- 


Curtis Aba int 


ren ι pecunia donum dederunt.” 2}. Jnser. 175, “ Libertatis Aug. signum cum sua basi C. Fabius 
C.F. Quir. Pabianus peeunia sva don, dedic.” An analogous expression of Horace in one of his odes is 
k (arm. lib. wi. ἢ): 
\tqui sciebat Regulus) que si irbarus 
Portor pararet,” 

» Re Neither of Horace’s old e ymmentators, Acron or 1x rphyri n, makes any 
comment on this \ later yrammarian, L. Ceecilius Minutianus Apuleius (Mai's Juris Civilis Ante- 
Relig Ineditae, Rome, p. 154) follows Horace’s rule, “ Vuleanus . ... precipitatus est a 


mater in auxilium ferre voluit,” where the “ se” relates to Vulcan. 


Jove cle 
ΠῚ sag is not forgotten in the middle ages; it occurs in a passage of a history attributed to Paulus 
Diacon ch, uy her grounds, | have had the honour of calling the attention of the Society, 
Vortive not Hengist, the Invader of Kent.” Archwologia, vol. NLIV. Asser of St. David's could 
wail himself of this ungrammatical form, speaking of two mythic Jutic heroes, Stuf and Wihtzur, thus, 
icoepta potestate Weeta insula ab avunculo suo Cerdic rege, et Cynric filio sve consobrino eorum,’ 

Von. Hist. 1 p. 469 
Thus ἃ grammatical ditheulty raised by a reviewer of * Vortigern, not Hengist, the Invader of 
h / bea » Feb. 24, 1877, vol. xi. p. 159, may be taken as solved 


XILI.—* Thinges Nedefull for this Present State,” by John Mountgomery, 1562. 
Communicated by Avcuer Tayior, With a Preface and 
Notes by Evwarp Maunpe THompson, FSA. Keeper of Manuscripts 
and Egerton Librarian in the British Museum. 


Read May 15, 1550. 


Tuk little MS. volume, which has been laid before the Society by Mr. Aucher 
‘Taylor, is “‘a short treatise concerning things needful for this present state,” 
by John Mountgomery, of London, 1562. It is a good specimen of the political 
pamphlet of the time, and contains much that commends itself to us as sound 
common sense, while some of the writer’s views bring with them more amuse- 
ment than conviction. As a scheme for the better defence of the realm it serves 
to illustrate the popular ideas upon internal military matters at a time when 
standing armies were unheard of, and when the long-bow was still a rival of the 
new “ fiery weapons ’’; while there are many remarks in its pages, pointing to 
shortcomings in national character, which might be as truly applied to us at the 
present time as they were to our forefathers in the days of Elizabeth. 

The writer, John Mountgomery, appears to have been a seafaring man; but 
in what capacity we cannot say. He refers (p. 17) to a voyage which he 
undertook to Scio, in 1551; and also speaks of having been engaged in action 
against French ships (p. 10). He may perhaps have been one of the merchants 
who traded from Bristol with Scio, as told in Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

But, whatever his private calling, he certainly considered that his public 
vocation was to urge the authorities to look to the defences of the country. 
How many pamphlets he wrote on this subject we can only guess. The present 
one was written in 1562, and in 1570 we find him still at work on the main- 
tenance of the navy, in a treatise which he dedicated to the Earl of Leicester. 
As late as 1588 the invasion and defeat of the Spanish Armada put him on his 
mettle again; and he amplified the latter treatise by the light of the great trial 
through which we had safely passed. Both these naval tracts are among the 
Mss, in the British Museum: viz. Additional MS. 18,035," apparently the 


5. In this MS. the author writes his name Mountgomere. 
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presentation copy of the first; and Additional MS. 20,042 and Arundel MS. 22, 
early copies, and Lansdowne MS, 1225, a later copy, of the second. The MS. 
20,042 was once in the Duke of Sussex’s library, and was printed in “ Censura 
Literaria,” vol. 5. 

The work before us is dedicated to Francis, Earl of Bedford, one of the 
(Jueen’s Highness’s most honourable Privy Council. Francis Russell, second 
Karl of Bedford, succeeded to the title in 1555, and died thirty years after. He 
saw some military service in 1557 at the battle and capture of St. Quentin; and 
on Elizabeth's accession became a Privy Councillor, and was twice sent ambas- 
sador to France. It was in the interval between his second embassy and his 
appointment, in 1564, as Warden of the East Marches towards Scotland, that 
Mountgomery addressed his pamphlet to him. The Earl’s military knowledge 
was respectable enough to enable him to gauge the value of the writer’s pro- 
posals, while his own subsequent charitable foundations prove him to have had 
the nature which might be impressed by Mountgomery’s supplementary scheme 
for the relief of old soldiers. 

In his dedicatory epistle Mountgomery tells us the plan of his dissertation, 
having “ gathered his matter upon three principal points: as first, soldier and 
weapon most needful; then a proviso expedient for men out of service ; and last 
for hospitals to be had for the relief of such as return hurt from the wars.” 

First considering “ the commodity of the harquebus and currier,” * the author 
points to the revolutionising effect of such weapons, whereby the inferior is able 
to match with the stronger; and urges the practice of fire-arms in the nation. 
The French and Spaniards had already adopted the new arms, even Turks and 
Venetians the same. England, relying, no doubt, then as always upon her 
insular position, did nothing; clung to her long-bow; even passed laws against 
‘shooting in hand-guns.” Two statutes are adduced with much sorrow by 
Mountgomery in proof of this: viz. 6 Hen. VIIL, cap. 18, and 14-15 Hen. 
VIEL. cap. 7. The first enacts that: ‘‘ Whosoever shall shoot in, or keep in 
his house, any hand-gun or cross-bow without the king’s licence, shall forfeit 
the same and ten pounds for every shoot, unless he hath to the yearly value of 
three hundred marks.” The second that: ‘ Any person that hath lands to the 
yearly value of one hundred pounds may shoot in cross-bows and hand-guns, not- 
withstanding the statute of 6 Hen. VIII. cap. 13;” and “ All former placards 
[or licences] granted by the king for shooting in either of them shall be void.” 

* The currier differed from the harquebus, being longer in the barrel and taking a heavier charge. 


The caliver, or harquebus of standard calibre, was another weapon of the same class. 
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‘Two later statutes of 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 17, and 33 Hen, VIII. ο. 6, escaped 
Mountgomery’s researches. The first merely confirms that of the 14-15 
Hen. VIII. in allowing the use of cross-bow and hand-gun to persons of 100]. per 
annum, and imposes a penalty of 10/. for breach of the law. The last statute is 
of more importance as evidence of the revolution which was being worked by fire- 
arms. This Act declares that, since the Act of 25 Hen. VIIL., “murders, 
robberies, felonies, riots, and routs with cross-bows, little short hand-guns, and 
little harquebuts,” have become rife, to the great peril of the king’s loving 
subjects; and also that divers keepers of forests, chases, and parks, and others, 
have laid aside the good and laudable exercise of the long-bow; “and now of 
late, evilly disposed persons ride and go in the highways and elsewhere, having 
with them cross-bows and little hand-guns, ready furnished with quarrels, gun- 
powder, fire, and touch.” To reform such abuses therefore the qualification of 
100/. per annum is again repeated for use of cross-bow, hand-gun, harquebut, and 
demysake ; and the hand-gun, stock and barrel, must be one yard in length; 
harquebut and demysake three-quarters of a yard. The Act not to extend to 
shooting at butts, or to persons living on the coasts, the Scotch border, Isle of 
Man, Isle of Wight, the Channel Isles, and Calais, and on the seas. 

That these Acts should be still in force is pain and grief to our pamphileteer. 
Yet, although he would have it that all men might frankly exercise themselves 
in the use of the new weapons, he feels it incumbent on him to yield something 
to the popular prejudice in favour of the long-bow, “ the peculiar gift of God to 
us only, far excelling all other nations herein.” While therefore recommending 
the weapon in which he places his trust, he will say nothing to the let or 
hindrance of that excellent and most profitable exercise, the shooting in long- 
bows. 

The controversy on the respective merits of the long-bow and fire-arms was 
carried on with spirit even towards the close of the century. In 1590 appeared, 
“Certain Discourses, written by Sir John Smythe, Knight, concerning the 
formes and effects of divers sorts of weapons and other verie important matters 
Militarie, greatlie mistaken by divers of our men of warre in these daies; and 
chiefly of the Mosquet, the Caliver, and the Long-Bow; as also of the great sufli- 
ciencie, excellencie, and wonderful effects of Archers.’ The challenge of the 
champion of the old national weapon was at once answered by the other side, 


and 


* Compare a passage in Latimer’s sixth sermon: “ The art of shooting hath been in times past much 
esteemed in this realm ; it is a gift of God that he hath given us to excel all other nations withal.” 
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and notably in a tract entitled “ A Breefe Discourse concerning the force and 
effect of all manuall weapons of fire, and the disability of the Long-Bowe or 
Archery in respect of others of greater force now in use,” by Humphrey Barwick. 
This little book is of interest for us at the present moment, as Mountgomery’s 
patron, Francis, Earl of Bedford, is there introduced as conversing with his 
officers on the powers of the harquebus, Barwick’s tract drew from Sir John 
Smythe a long rejoinder, which, however, was never printed, but still exists in 
Ms. in the Ilarleian Collection, No. 135. 

But, besides the conservative patriots, another class of people might be 
alarmed “ that all men should so commonly shoot in those weapons,” These are 
the landowners, who might object to see their deer, pigeons, conies, wild fowl, 
and other such like ‘ household commodities’ shot down; and Mountgomery 
adimits that some people might think more of the value of guns as sporting or 
poaching implements than as weapons of war. The ‘ godly and wise magis- 
trates,” the dit ex machind to whom our writer appeals in all difficulties, are, 
however, to set this right: in fact, to pass proper game laws, whereby the liberty 
τὸ kill a “crow or pie” at certain times might give the marksman proud satisfac- 
tion aud encourage him to persevere. But “ hail-shot”’ must be strictly forbidden, 
which “galleth more fowl than the shooter can presently kill or recover,” and 
‘utterly destroyeth the good gunner and marreth the marksman.” 

[ am not aware that the early history of hail-shot,* as Mountgomery calls it, 
has been investigated, but it does not appear that there was any recognised 
manufacture of that article, in England, as late as the time of James I. Among 
the papers of Dulwich College is the draft of a petition for forming a company, 
addressed to that King, touching “a certain mystery that hath not been long 
used in England, but of late years brought over out of Germany by men that 
travelled thither, and since have taught it to divers for money, viz. to the making 
of hail-shot or drop-shot; and, there being no corporation, it is spread abroad 
through the kingdom by means of some idle fellows that travel up and down the 
countries to that purpose, by means whereof the commodity is so plentiful in 
every corner of the land that the King’s game in every place is far more disturbed 


99b 


than ever 
Besides the consolatory “ crow or pie,” which he suggested above, our author 


® The term * hail-shot of war,” as distinguished from sporting ‘ hail-shot,” is applied to a charge of 
tive small pistol bullets fired from a musket, in /nstructions, Observations, and Orders Mylitarie, by Sir 
John Smythe, 1595, 


Ms. No, νὸς art. 45. See the Catalogue, by G. Εν, Warner, p. 144. 
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more practically proposes the institution of shooting matches; and prophetically 
forecasts that by this means some day “ there might be found practised men in 
every place which should be ready to serve their prince and defend their 
country.” 

In his second division, Mountgomery sketches a plan by which disbanded 
soldiers might be maintained in garrisons to the profit of the country, instead of 
travelling through the land committing crimes and ending their career on the 
gallows. The treatment of our soldiers, “‘ whom we smally consider, less cherish, 
and worse reward,” is a national disgrace. War ended, the men who have 
fought for us are cruelly neglected, and want soon brings them to ruin. True, 
indeed, is the proverb that “ hard need breaketh the stone wall.” Turn to the 
French and see how wisely they act in maintaining a body of trained troops, very 
different from ‘‘ raw white coats,” to protect their own, 

All this is very sensible, and we may wish well to the scheme of our author 
for the formation of this nucleus of a standing army. But what are we to think 
of his next step? The picture of disbanded soldiers wandering through the 
country has recalled to his mind the numbers of serving-men often thrown out of 
place by the death of their masters. Such as cannot find new places are to be 
drafted into the garrisons. To be sure, designing parents might bring up all 
their sons as serving-men, having thus two strings to their bow; the natural 
result being “ more serving men than good husbandmen.” But the wise nobility 
and every gentleman in his degree are here to come to the rescue, and by 
restricting their establishments to bridle the ambitious minds of  indiscreet 
parents ! 

Ifaving got your men, the next thing is to drill them well in the use of the new 
weapons. Lack of skill in the use of such arms is an old fault with the English : 
witness the sorry performance of that awkward squad of “men of occupation,” 
good merchants of the City of London, in (Queen Mary’s days, when put through 
their drill with the harquebus. The ancient Romans are of course inevitably 
quoted for their exact military training ; but a more interesting reference is made 
to the Turkish power and the method of recruiting the Janissaries. Though 
Sultan Solyman was better known at Vienna than in England, the Grand Turk’s 
was a power which was feared to the extreme end of Europe, and still hung like 
a threatening cloud over the borders of the Empire. 

For discipline Mountgomery lays down rules which probably no soldiers ex- 
cepting Cromwell’s Ironsides have ever followed. And while banishing dicing, 
carding, swearing, and other evil things, he would recommend that the captains 
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should animate their men to the reading of Roman histories and our English 
chronicles, as Hall, Fabian, Hardinge, and others, to “advance their valiant 
minds to win fame.” 

The only other point in this portion of the pamphlet which may claim atten- 
tion is the novel argument that St. John favoured matrimony because he 
rebuked Herod for keeping his brother’s wife! He is thus, says our writer, 
searcely an appropriate patron saint for the celibate military order which bears 
his name. 

In the third division of his tract, being “a godly consideration for the relief 
of such soldiers as come maimed, hurt, and suecourless from the wars,” Mount- 
gvomery has not before his mind any vision of the noble institutions of Chelsea 
and Greenwich. It is only a temporary harbour wherein the battered warrior 
may refit. After a glance of regret at the wealth bestowed in time of superstition 
towards images and idols, he points to the good example set by London in her 
great hospital foundations. But the charity must be thorough. No half measures 
suit our writer. “ I do understand,” he says, “ of some hospitals that giveth to 
the poor nothing but lodging at nights, and all day they get their meat where 
they can find it. Indeed, I must confess that it is one of the deeds of merey 
that God speaketh of in the Scriptures, to harbour the harbourless ; but Christ 
shall say at the last day: When I was an hungered you gave me meat, and 
thirsty and you gave me drink; which he cannot say to any of those that 
minister nothing but lodging!” Truly Mountgomery could quote Scripture to 
some purpose. 

Returning to his plan of a standing body of troops for garrison duty, he pro- 
poses raising six thousand men throughout the country, or one man for about 
every eight parishes. In this calculation he has no better basis to work upon 
than the statement of the chronicles that England contained some fifty thousand 
parishes. And to the characteristically English objection that might be made, 
that we have done well enough hitherto without any such, and, if need be, that 
the Queen’s Majesty might send at all times for strangers to serve in her wars, 
he wisely replies that if we have done well enough hitherto we have the more to 
sive God thanks for it, and not therefore live careless and think that we are strong 
enough for all the world. And as to calling in foreign aid, as we have already 
done —German pikemen and Flemish and French harquebusiers—several instances 
in history prove that we had better trust to ourselves. 

Finally, in his closing ‘* Exhortation to help the succourless,” Mountgomery 
warns his countrymen not to repeat che penny-wise and pound-foolish policy of 
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Queen Mary’s days; and prays them to stultify the old saying of the French 
nation (as true now as it was in his days) about us: “ That and if our fore-wit 
were as good as our after-wit, there were none to be compared to us.” 

A word may be spoken in commendation of the appropriate binding of this 
neatly-written little volume. The covers are of brown leather, tooled in the 
corners, and bear, in the centre of each, a medallion painted with the crest of 
the Russells, a goat passant, and the motto, Che sara sara, accompanied by the 
date, 1562, and the initials, F.B., of Francis, Earl of Bedford. 


A SHORT TREATICE, CONCERNING THINGES 
NEDEFULL FOR THIS PRESENT STATE, COL- 
LECTED BY louN MOUNTGOME- 
rY, LONDONER. 

1562. 


Prov. 24. 
If thou bee ouerseen and negligent in 
time of nede, then is thy strength 
but small. 


To the right honorable and my singuler 
good Lorde, Frances, Erle of Bedforde, 
Lorde Russell, one of the Quenes hie- 
ghunes moslte honorable prinie coun- 
saile, his moste humble oratour, 

Tohn Mountgomery, wishe- 
th all health, peace, and con- 
solacion in Christ Ie- 
su, with thincresce 
of honor and dig- 


nilie. 


Considering with my self (right honorable) that, as histories beareth witnesse, 
so auncient writinges relateth to vs fame of diuers nacions, and in especiall of the 
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noble Romaines, who euer studied to aduance the weale of their contrie and the 
defence of the same, purchased to theim selfes therby a long and prosperous 
reigne, wherby they weare of sufficient force to defend their owne, help their 
freendes, and conquer their enimies ; the which remembring, encouraged me (as 
one that beareth good will to his natiue contrie) to take penne in hand, knoweing 
that the duetie or office of man is, first to knowe God, as he hathe taught, and 
next to serue truly his contrie, and to wish well to the same, in all that he may. 
Wherupon [ thought it ne lesse nedefull then my bounden duetie to put in 
memorie the profectable defence of this noble contrie of England, wherof I am a 
poore member; and for that by some trauailing I have partly seen and considered 
the order and maner of forrein practises in time of guarre,* whose wonted muni- 
cions and warlike weapons hathe, with the help of their prudent  pollicies, 
defended their contries and resisted their enimies, [ therfore, not by waie of 
teaching, but by telling, and not to learne any, but to shewe partly, haue, vnder 
youre lordships good correction and fauour, written here (although in homely 
order and rude discours) a fewe lines of a moste louing affection to my contrie 
and nacion, wherin [ doe but toweche in brief thinges as necessarie here to bee 
vsed as ΠῚ haue seen in other prouinces to have profected, not in Vtopia, where 
some haue feigned to see thinges, but in places in dede, well knowen and con- 
sidered of many. 

I have gathered my matier vpon three principall poinetes: As first, souldiour 
and weapon moste nedefull; then a prouiso expedient for men oute of seruice ; 
and last for hospitalles to bee had for the relief of such as returne hurt from the 
guarres. ‘Theise three poinctes, moste profectable and necessarie in euery prouince 
and contrie, is the onely ground of my gatheringes. Which, according to my 
poore skill and vnlitterate knowledge, ΕΓ haue rudely written and plainely penned ; 
beseching youre good Lordship to vouchsalf the simplenes of my true meaning, 
and not to conceiue in this my doeing any curious comptroling, or that I should 
seme a corrector of any wise and prudent prouisos and good orders, as is this daie 
with vs vsed, deuised, and executed, For, as I doe acknowledge my self farre 
vnmete and vnhable to prescribe more meter meanes and wiser waies, more 
prudent polliceis and deuises more decent, then is alreadie in this roialme in 
many poinctes vsed and practised for the defence of oure owne and annoieing of 
others, so must T, and doe, acknowledge (as by daiely experience approued) we 
haue (God bee praised) such sorte of wise and pollitique persons, at this day, of 


* Foon this style of spelling one might conjecture that the copyist of the pamphlet was a foreigner. 
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oure owne nacion, that bothe can write great volumes hereof to others, and are 
well hable to supplie in place, when occasion requireth. Onely (my good lorde) 
haue I written this much, partly for the good loue and zeale to my contrie, the 
which doeth chalenge of each member therof a porcion of duetie; then, for that 
[ haue bothe seen and learned in other contries, who, as they would pollitiquely 
prouide for the defence in tyme of guarre, even so in time of peax they weare not 
to seke that might serue the subden necessitie; and as they weare carefull to 
prouide for their securitie, so weare they moued with pitiefull affection to con- 
sider the health and salfegard of such as in the defence of their contrie happened 
to bee hurt. Theise two occasions finding oportunitie in me, gaue me cause to 
write hereof, the which, in humble wise, I exhibite vnto youre good Lordeshipp, 
whose approued affabilitie, as it is of moste men bothe knowne and spoken 
of, euen so I for my parte haue iust cause to confesse the same, for that I haue 
tasted therof to ν΄ comfort of my poore state and relife; also not ignorant of 
youre Lordeshipps good propertie, which is to accept, in good part, the trauaile of 
those that either extolleth vertue, inueigh against vice, or doe seke to profect 
their contrie. Theise consideracions hathe therfore moued me to commit νηΐ 
youre gentle handes the content of this my good will and true meaning, beseching 
your good Lordship to vouchsalf the perusing of the same, the premisses wherof 
referring to youre wise and prudent consideracion. Thus, leauing youre good 
Lordeshipp to the blessed tuicion of almightie God, [ shall praie, as L am 
bounden, for youre honors long and prosperous estate, to perseuer in happie 
life, to the will and pleasure of the Lorde. 
Youre poore and moste 
faiethfull Orator, 
JouN MountGomery, 


The comoditie of the harquehuse and currier. 


For as muche as, in this ower time, the order of the warres doe miche aulter 
from the warres of olde time, by reasone of the difference of weapons whiche nowe 
be vsed, as the harquebuse, currier, dagge, and suche like, as the triall therof 
hathe bene well seene of late in thease ower daies; whiche weapons be mervailous 
«ood, stronge, and defenceable, and of greate anoiaunce to thenimie, yf they be in 
the handes of them that can well handell them, and, when time shall requier, 
valliantlie vse them ; whiche weapons are nowe had in vse in all warres, as all 
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men knowes, to theire better forees and strengthes. For .wheare, in this ower 
time, the strength of men decaieth, so doe men by pollicie invent suche weapons 
as thenferrior shalbe habell to meete and matche whithe the stronger, as the 
Spaigneshe and Frenche nacion, amonge other, in all theire afaires of warres vse 
these fierie weapons, as well in theire armies of gallies and shippes on the seas, as 
in the fielde, theire fortes, and ells. The foree of whiche weapons and the pollicie 
of good captaines the Cecillians knowe, the Neapolitanes feale, and the Millanezes 
can wittnes, at the handes of the saide Spannishe nacion, whoe at this present 
holde them all in subieetion. Allso the Turckes and the Venetians vse the same ; 
vuder whiche two nacions the moaste parte of all Grecia is helde in captiuitie. 
Whiche weapons for shippes bee mervailous good, and, in myne opinnion or 
simpell judgement, the best. [am the boulder to write so muche, for that I my 
ΚΠ hiaue seene thexperience therof vpon the seas at sondrie encontres whithe 
some of the Frenche shippes, wishinge to God the saide harquebuse and currier 
were as well vsed, occupied, and had in practise, some good nomber of theim, here 
in ower contrie of Ingland, amongest ower Ingleshe nacion, as ower Inglishe 
bowes bee, and as in Spainge, Fraunce, and other places they are; whiche wolde 
be a mervaylous good strength for the realme, fearfull to thenimie whithowte, 
and proffitable to vs within. 

[have oftentimes not a littell mervayled w" my self whie ower Inglishe 
nacion framed theim selves not to theuse of the harquebuse and currier, as 
other nacions didde, consideringe what a worthie weapon yt is for the deafence ΟἹ 
a contrie, and againe praise to theim that could well deale whith the same, till at 
the last yt fortuned me, in reading the actes and statutes of this realme, to finde 
yt enacted by parliament, in the sixth yeare of Kinge Henry theight, and in 
the xiilj and xv" yeare of the saide kinges rainge allso, that no man shoulde 
shute in anie handgone nor haue the same in his howse, w“owte he might spend, 
by the order of the first acte, three hondreth marks by the yeare, ande, by the 
second, one hondreth poundes by the yeare, or ells the kinges speciall licence 
for the same; so that yt apeareth neither slothefulnes nor yett dulnes of mynde 
was cause therof, but that lawe restrained libertie, for good will wanted not, nor 
aptnes in vs Was not scant, yf licence had given leave and libertie hadde bene at 
lardge. Whiche saide actes standeth yett still in force to this daye ; whiche hathe 
beene, and yet is, a greate hinderance of the same, whiche I wolde to God were at 
libertie, yf it so pleased the godlie and wise magistrates, so that all men mighte 
francklie excercise them selves in the same, not mindinge hereby that anie 
poincte or clause herin shoulde bee to the lett or hinderaunce of shotinge in longe 
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bowes, the which excellent and moste proffitable excercise, as yt hathe bene euer a 
suflicient dammage to ower enimies, even so [| wolde to God yt mighte continewe 
and be practized amonge vs, as above all other the principall deafence and 
peculier gifte of God to vs onelie, farre excellinge all other nacions herin. But 
nowe some men peradventure might not seame contented that all men should so 
comonlie shoote in those weapons, for feare of killinge theire deare, pidgones, 
connies, wildefoule and other such like houssolde comodities. For the which in 
deede I coulde not muche blame them, because all men be not of one nature ; for 
some peradventure mighte vse the the saide weapons more to kill and spoile other 
mens game for theire pleasures, then for the service of theire contrie or deffence 
of the same. For the avoydinge wherof, yt might please the godlie and wise 
magistrates to apoint and provide suche reasonable lawes therin, so that some 
manner of game might be lawfull in place and tyme convenient. Some man 
peradventure wolde esteame more a crowe or a pie of his owne killing, then some 
other wolde a feissant or anie other birde; so that some manner of libertie had 
in goode order wolde annimate and encouradge men the more to vse them. But, 
hy the waye, I wolde wishe that yt might please the godlie and wise magistrates 
ytterlie to for bidde the shootinge w” haile shotte, vpon paine of greate penaltie 
for the same; for that yt spoyleth gentellmens game, and gawleth more fowle 
then the shooter can either presentlie kill or recover.  Farthermore yt vtterlie 
distroith γ΄ good gonner and marreth the marcke man; for he that vseth the 
haile shotte shall neuer geaue good leave! at a marcke whithe the hole shotte, 
and all for lacke of the good vsage of the same. Therfore to vse the hole shotte 


in courrier and harquebuse ys the best. And so shall men be the redier and 


more expert, when tyme shall requier, bothe in leavell chardginge and dischardg- 
inge at his enimye, yf he be called to serve for the deafence of his contrie, 
Allso, yf there were devized by theire wisdomes sondrie games for the saide 
currier and harquebuse, as hathe been devized in times past, and as in other 
contries are ysed, as the popingaye, the buttes, and suche like; so mighte there 
nowe the same bee vsed againe and other more in fielde or cloase, meete for the 
purpose, and fitte for all degrees of men that wolde come whithe his pece thervnto ; 
whiche wolde doe verie well, and yn myne opinion muche better, yf such eames 
were vsed ones everie moneth, in euerye good cittie and towne yn Ingland, after 
the order of ower wrestlinge and shootinge vsed heretofore. [ meane some 
reazonable prize of monye, to be geaven to them that shoulde doe best at the 
marcke, at the cittyes or townes coste and chardges; whiche wolde no dowbt bee 
a waye muche to encrease the nomber of those that woolde excercise them selves 
2Η 2 
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to theuse of the saide weapons, so that, yf neade shoulde come, there mighte bee 
founde practized men yn everie place, whiche shoulde be readie to serve theire 


prince and defend theire contrie. 
Psa. 108. 


Thorough God we shall doe great actes, and 
yt is he that shall treade downe oure 


eCnyvmves. 


A necessarie prouizoa for Souldiors aud Seruinge men. 


Concisideringe (sic) farther whithe my self that, as I haue pretfered good will 
as towchinge the currier and harquebuse to bee ysed in this ower realme of 
ligland for the better strength of the same, so haue [ thought vpon as neadfull 
a matter as that, wWhiche ys as worthie of memoric and not to bee neglected, that 
is, ower native Inglishe sowldior and contrie man, whome wee smallie consider, 
lesse Chearishe, and worse rewarde, whose painfull service hathe at ower handes 
better deserved, Whicheever in Ingland hathe beene and ys a greate over sight 
and faulte; for, longer then the present neceassitie of the warres requireth, wee 
have not them esteamed, as [ in my time doe well remember the warres of the 
latter tyme of hinge Henrie theight, and the time of Kinge Edwarde the Sixt, 
the redelivering of Bulloinge,* the displacinge and breakinge downe of the 
in (QJuene Maries daies, and, lastlic, the losse of Callis, Hammes, 
and Gwisnes. Owte of whiche fortes and holdes were displaced a greate manie 
of souldiors, which, then beinge destitute of livinge, were not at ower handes 


bullwerekes 


provided for, nor, accordinge to theire neceassitie, releaved, nor entertained into 
service nor wages of the prince nor other wise. And suche hathe beene 
allwayes ower viutriendlie and vnnaturall vsage and dealinge; for, at what time 
ower Warres liaue ended, theire livinges and wageis allso haye ended, whithout 
anie farther provizion or other consideracion, thoughe they were never so 
Vailliaunt and pollitique and had wone by theire worthines never so muche honor 


to theire contrie and praise to them selves. Suche was, and is, ower vngrate- 


' A general term for fortifications. 
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fullnes; who, havinge framed them selves to those afaires and spent theire time 
and studdie in the same, haue not practized anie other kinde of life, whiche, 
havinge beene taken awaye, hathe not onelie impoverished a greate manic, but 
discouraged a greate nomber throughe the same, and cawsed some to fall to 
dissorder, wheareby, offendinge the lawes, they haue shortened theire dayes soner 
then other wise they shoulde have done. As whoe so calleth to remembraunce 
shall fynde there hathe manie a tall man lost his life vpon the gallowes w"in 
thease dosen yeares; amongest whome, as I have often herd reported, hathe 
beene manie a good souldior, whoe hathe served in manie a sharpe shower for 


theire princes honor. Alas! extreame want hathe caused them to comitte suche 


evell; whiche verifieth the olde sainge: harde neade breaketh the stone wall, 
and neceassitie hathe no lawe; as, when their honest livinges were taken awaie, 
money they had not to buie w"all, nor occupacion to gett breade, nor no man 
releived theire neceassitie. Alas! what might wee thincke wolde followe 7 Even 
the shortninge of theire life soner then good men wolde haue wished, wheare a 
meane provizion, in due season, wolde haue served to have kept them vnder the 
lawes of God and theire prince, and salved theire lives. By the whiche meanes 
they mought, yr time of neade, done good service for theire contrie; so that, 
when wee feele theire lacke, wee shall not onelie wishe for suche, but repent the 
losse of them that so bee gone. 

Whiche thinge hadd in memorie, | wolde to God wee shoulde make more of 
ower captaines and good souldiors then wee heretofore have done, and prevent 
the time before wee have neade. Which in myne opinion is athinge to be 
regarded, theunstabillitie of the worlde at this tyme considered; for that 
enimies bee as readie to rise as ffriendes, as well yt doeth and hathe apeared of 
late daies: meane by forreigne enimies, as the Gwies, &e.  Allso that the 
Frenche nacion maye be to vs an ensample, that they continuallie have and doe 
mantaine certein garrisons of trained souldiors, as well in peace as in the tyme 
of warres, whoe have experimented them selves in warlike affaires, and 
especiallie to those weapons apertaininge to the same, which ys the currier and 
harquebuse, whearin that nacion is right well acquaintede. Sithens which 
tyme of pracktise they have well kept theire owne and defended them selves 
from suche as wolde theire hurte, whiche, in tymes past, they have not so well 
done. So that yt apeareth a greate differens betwene a garisson brought Vp in 
knowledge and that whiche wanteth practice, hbetwene the excercised souldior and 
the rawe white coate, the instruckted warriour and the ignorant, the capitaine 


of wisdome and the vnskillfull. Whiche thinges considered, | wishe to God wee 
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had the like garrison of trained souldiors of ower owne Inglishe nacion well 
placed round abowte the sea coaste of ower realme of Inglande, as to saye: 
Palmouthe, Plimouthe, Dartemouthe, the Isle of Wighte, Portesmouthe, Dover, 
Deale, Margate, and ells, where were thought moaste neadfull and convenient, as 
well on the coast of Wales as northewardes, &c., some suche convenient nombers 
as might be thought moste meete. Whiche souldiers might bee suche as, when 
ower warres doe end, have no other trade of livinge, nor have bene brought up 
anie other wise to live but by the warres, and suche as have trained them selves all 
their time to warlicke order, and them that hathe no oecupacion to live on, nor 
other honest meanes to gett theire livinges but in service of the warres ; hopinge 
that, if this good order shoulde take place, there shoulde not bee found so manie 
men destitute of honest oecupacions or sciences to keape them from begginge or 
dissorder. 

Wherefore ΕΠ have called to my remembrance yett another soarte of men 
Which in life or bringinge vp may be muche compared to the souldior; whiche 
are ower servinge men of Ingland, that, next the trained souldior, is moste fittest 
and necessariest for the purpose, whoe allso be brought vp whithowte oceupacion 
or anie other meanes to gett theire livinge, for tue moast parte, savinge the 
honest tendinge and waytinge vpon their lordes and maisters, Which, after theire 
maisters doe die, be as cleane to seeke as the poore souldior torned from the warres 
when peace is proclaimed ; so that, for want of knowledge to gett theire livinge, 
manie of them become destitute wherof to live, wanderinge here and there, not 
knowinge what to doe nor whiche waye to take; to labour they have not beene 
brought up, and to begge they are ashamed, and yett live they muste. So that 
force of neceassitie hathe cawsed oftentimes a greate manie to fall to suche evell 
as hathe shortened theire daies soner then good men wolde have wished, For 
whiche cause, in myne opinion, yf it were ordayned that, after the deathe of anie 
nobell man, whoe having greate retinewe of servauntes, suche as coulde not pro- 
vide them selves of maisters shoulde be entarteined in to wageis whithe the crewe 
or garrison afore mencioned ; by whiche I truste that in shorte tyme robberies 
wolde cease and idell povertie wolde decrease, so that the comon weale shoulde 
flowrishe. For the avoidinge of siche calamities and farther releivinge of theire 
neceassitie, LT haue thought yt good, amongest the trained souldiers, to put thease 
mien yn memorie here. 

By the waye, some men myght have occasion to saye: nowe that there is 
suche provision for servinge men, the parentes of manie will prefer theire younge 
nen or sonnes the soner to the service of noble men; and the rather, because 
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they have two stringes to theire bowe, as they thincke—the one ys vpon hope of 
fortunes preferment yn time of service, yf theyre chaunce so be, the other is 
vpon hope of entertainement into the garrison of souldiors, after theire lordes 
and maisters doe die; vpon which hope there maie yn time growe more sezvinge 
men then good husband men, the lacke of whiche husband men even nowe at 
this present amongest manie ys muche lamented, I saye more servinge men 
wolde increase then three garrisons shalbe well habell to entertein them, and 
then shoulde there be more idellnes then ever there was, more roberies comitted, 
more beggerie and more myzerie in the comon weale then ever heretofore hathe 
hene. To the whiche abiection (sic) I answere: as yt is not my meaninge, so 
wolde I be lothe that anie shoulde surmise this worcke of mine shoulde be the 
ground, cawse, or procurement of anie hurte or decaie in the comon weale. | 
haue not written this for the increase of idelnes, but for the decrease of yt ; 
not for the ruine of a comon weale, but for the prosperitie of yt; not to hurte 
the poore, but to comforte them; not to dealle yll whith the servinge man, but 
to helpe him; not to missuse the souldior, but to relive him; not to doe hurte, 
but to doe good ; and, finallie, that there might be found les idle people in the 
lande. The reformacion wherof consisteth in the wise nobillitye, and in the 
helpe of everie gentleman in his degree, that they, by theire honorable and godlic 
wisdomes, might apoincte them selves and others allso suche reazonable com- 
panies of servauntes as might be thought moste convenient and neceassarie to 
serve them; and so shoulde the ambitious myndes of yndiscreate parentes be 
brideled, the neceassitie of the tyme remedied, and the poore comforted, and 
comon weale continuallie maintained. And this onelie is theffeet of my pretence. 

So this sorte of men, to be ioyned yn garrison w" the exeercised souldior, 
shoulde the soner be trained to warlike order, then give them in hande the 
weapons appertaininge to the same, as the hargabouse, corrier, and pike, whithe 
ower Inglishe boawe and suche like as ys neadfull for the warres, deafence of 
them selves and theire contrie; and lett them, in the name of God, practize the- 
use of thease weapons, whearby they maie be the more expert and redier when 
time shall requier and neade doeth crave, as to be vnexpert yn warlicke affaires 
ys muche dowbtfull and can be nothinge more perillous in time of neade. Whiche 
in Ingland often tymes hathe beene littell regarded, as [ my self have seene, in 
the tyme of ower warres yn Quene Maries daies, the mostres of certaine in 
London there taken, whiche were men of occupacon, beinge voide of all know- 
ledge, as well yt didde apeare; for when the harquebuse was to them delivered, 
in dischardginge the same, brake theire peces, some hurte theire faces and handes, 
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and some hurte their fellowes, and some burnt them selves whithe poulder, and 
some in geavinge fier caste backe theire heddes, for feare the like hurte shoulde 
happen to them that afore chaunced to their compagnions; whoe, in so doinge, 
can give no iuste leavell at his enimye. Beholde therefore what dissorder happeneth 
for lacke of skill; what a thinge is this when suche shall ioinge in battaile 
againste theire enimies! Shall yt not annimate and double encouradge thenimie 
against them, when suche want of knowledge shall apeare in theire eies? Yes, 
trulie. The sequell wherof to wise mens iudgementes I thincke were doubtfull 
to have good successe on theire partie so vnprovided of experte souldiors so at 
the poinct of neade. Whearfore yt is a thinge bothe honest and neadfull to 
maintayne the skillfull captaine and trained souldior, whereby they maie 
instructe and bringe vp other in the worthic knowledge of martiall feactes. As 
the auncient and faulmous Romainges for an ensample wee maye take, whoe 
excercised theire souldiors to the screamishe, to marche in battaile, and to doe 
manie other fealtes worthie of praise; allso that they provided maisters a greate 
nomber to instruct them in theuse of the warlike weapons, before they came to 
the fielde ; so that theire newe or younge souldiers were as perfect in all theire 
warlicke trade as the olde, before they wolde send them to fight against theire 
enimies. They didde allso accustome to arme theim suerlie, whiche caused them 
oftentimes to venter farther amongest theire enimies. Allso they vsed obedience 
to theire generall, and fought yn an assured order. All whiche orders as longe 
as they trulie observed, they prospered; but when they weare slouthfull and 
neglected these good rules, manie and oftentimes they were ouercome of theire 
enimies, and theire adversaries trioumphed over them yn divers battailes. Ther- 
fore yt is a verie comendable thinge to have captaines of perfect knowledge and 
souldiors of tried experience. So that yt apeareth a dissobedient and ignorant 
armie, thoughe they bee manie, ys lesse to be feared then a worthie captaine 
w" a fewe souldiors well trained. 

Allso, yf these examples of the Romainges be not sufficient, whiche are of 
suche anticquitie and so longe sithens, lett vs come to ower time, yea even to 
thease ower daies. Whiche is of the order and goverment of the Turckes, a 
heathen nacion, whome, as we well knowe, hathe and doethe marvaillouslie 
prosper and fflourishe in all theire affaires and busines, more then all good 
Christians wolde wishe. But I am of the mynde that in deede yt is more of 
Goddes sufferaunce for the iuste ponnishement of vs Christians, then theire 
Turckishe desertes hathe deserved to come to anie suche honor; notwhith- 
standinge wee muste consider that, seing yt hathe pleased God to make them his 
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instrumentes, hee allso hathe given them pollicie, wheareby they so rainge and 
governe in suche strength and conqueste, as dailie in deede they doe. I doe 
wright of thease people, for that I have creadeblie herde, and partelie seene my 
sellfe, being in Grecia the yeare of ower Salvacion 1551, in the Islande of Schio, 
not distant 5 or 6 Inglishe myles from the mainge land of Turckie, wheare 
beholdinge the Turckes armie of gallies w" the mariners and souldiors of the 
same, there was one that differed in the attirement of γ᾿ hedde from all the rest," 
bearinge somewhat a hautier countenaunce, yn my iudgement, then the other 
sorte didde. Whereat a littell mervailinge, I demaunded what he or those sorte 
of men mighte be. I was answered that they weare of the graunde Turckes 
guarde, whiche dailie guarded his person and were his moaste choasen and 
valliaunt souldiors in warres, and them in whome he moaste trusted; by whose 
valliaunt force and bolde couradge he had oftentimes triumphed over his enimies 
in manie a doubtfull battaille, as well against the Christians as other princes 
of heathen nacions. Which men be cawled yn the Turckishe tonge, Janiceres ; 
of whome there is a continuall garrison maintained, of the nomber of xx" iiij 
thowsande. Whiche souldiers or guarde be all Christen mens sonnes, whose 
fathers and mothers be dwellinge, some in Constantinople and some in other 
partes of Turckie, vnder the saide graunde Turckes subiection ; from whome, as 
often as he neadeth, taketh everie thirde sonne, and havinge theire nomber they 
putte them to wise and discreite men or maisters of vnderstandinge, whoe hathe 
them yn goverment and teachinge after this manner: that is to saye, the saide 
maisters doe beholde the natures of the said chilldren or striplinges, and 
marcketh well theire inclinacion and whearunto eache childe is naturallie geaven, 
as he that dispoaseth him selfe to learninge is applied to the same, and euerie 
one after his naturall disposition is ffollowed. As he that ys bold sprited, quicke, 
livelie, and hathe a good couradge, they apoincte for the warres; whoe forthe 


* Ogier Ghiselin de Busbeeq, the Imperial ambassador in Constantinople at this very time, witnessed 
a military procession through the streets, and specially mentions the head-dress of the Janissaries :— 
« When the cavalry had ridden past, they were followed by a long procession of Janissaries, but few of 
whom carried any arms except their regular weapon, the musket. They were dressed in uniforms of 
almost the same shape and colour, so that you might recognise them to be the slaves, and, as it were, the 
household of the same master. Among them no extraordinary or startling dress was to be seen, and 
nothing slashed or pierced. They say their clothes wear out quite fast enough without their tearing them 
There is only one thing in which they are extravagant, viz. plumes, head-dresses, &c. ; 


themselves. 
and the veterans who formed the rearguard were specially distipguished by ornaments of this kind. The 
plumes which they insert in their frontlets might well be mistaken for a walking forest."--The Life and 
Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, ed. C. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniell, 1881, i. 284. 
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whithe ys delivered to the maisters of the saide arte to be instructed yn martiall 
fealtes and warlike service, as the ridynge of horses, shootinge in corrier and 
harquebuse and the Turckie bowe,* the handelinge of the pike above hand on 
horsbacke, whithe the marche, scrimishe, and order of battaile, accordinge to 
theire vse, and in all poinctes therunto belonginge. So that, when these boyes 
or stripplinges come of ripe age to be men, they be rather captaines then comon 
souldiors, rather invincible lions or tigres amongest theire enimies then other- 
wise.” Neades muste that prince and people flourishe, that hathe suche souldiors 


4 Of the Turkish bow and its use, Busbecq gives the following account in his Turkish Letters :— 
“ After dinner I practise the Turkish bow, in the use of which weapon people here are marvellously 
expert. From the eighth or even the seventh year of their age they begin to shoot at a mark, and 
practise archery ten or twelve years, This constant exercise strengthens the muscles of their arms, and 
gives them such skill that they can hit the smallest marks with their arrows. The bows they use are 
much stronger than ours, and, being shorter, are also much more handy; they are made not of a single 
piece of wood, but of the sinews and horns of oxen fastened together with a quantity of glue and tow. A 
Turk in good practice can easily draw the string of the very stiffest of them to his ear. Without training, 
however, the strongest man could do nothing with a Turkish bow. Indeed, if a coin be set between the 
string and the bow close to the notch, none but an adept could pull the string so far as would suffice to 
liberate the coin. So sure is their aim, that in battle they can hit a man in the eye, or in any other 
exposed part they choose. At the range where they are taught you may see them shooting with so sure 
an aim that they surround the white on the target, which is generally smaller than a thaler, with five or 
six arrows, so that every arrow touches the margin of the white but does not break it. They seldom use 
arange of more than thirty feet. On the thumb of the right hand they wear bone rings on which the 
bowstring lies when they draw it, and the arrow is kept in its place by holding the left thumb in an 
upright position and joining it to the forefinger; so that their way of shooting is quite different from 
ours.” —Op. Cit. i, 252. 

» Compare the account given by Busbecq of the training of the Turkish soldier :— What, will they 
deny that the Turks are good soldiers? Perhaps out of obstinacy they will not grant them to be such. 
I will therefore answer for them, that he who hath struck such a terror into the whole world and laid all 
waste before him, upon the account of his victories, may well be reckoned a good soldier. I ask them again, 
How is this soldier listed, and how is he trained up? If they say they know not, I will tell them what 
I myself have seen, to my own cost. A Turkish soldier is a man so born, so listed, so trained and 
exercised, as the Romans were of old, and as ours ought to be. Yea, he is in a worse condition, for as to 
those soldiers who offer themselves to be listed, when the Turk goes in any military expedition, which they 
call Aleangi, they are little esteemed among the Turks. That soldier is the only man who is continually 
under their emperor's pay, and by judgment and good reason is at length advanced into the sultan’s guards, 
This soldiery is thus chosen: the sultan sends some men every year into several provinces, who take away 
the third or fourth child from Christian families. When the drove of these youths arrive at Constantinople, 
they who have the most ingenious aspect are chosen out for the domestic uses of the sultan himself, or of 
the Bassas or other nobles. The rest are brought into a certain place where abundance of countrymen 
meet, and they desire such or such a youth from the overseer of the business; he receives from him a 
piece of gold and delivers him the youth he desires, having first taken notice of the youth's name, country, 
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to deafend theire land or contrie yn time of neade. Thease few examples to the 
wise maye suffice. 

This ower realme allso guarded whithe ower oune Inglishe garizon of trained 
souldiors shoulde not onely be a mervailous strength for the lande, but readie at 
neade, an honor for the prince, fearfull to ower enimies, and quietnes to ower 
selves. And not so quiet as hit more easie for ower porseis, yf wee consider all 
thinges well, as followeth. That is to saye, ower garrizons wardinge or tendinge 
vpon the coastes, we then shoulde not neade to send anie other thether at ower 
greate costes and chardges, as wee heretofore have done. No, allthoughe the enimye 
wolde attempt vs thereto; except they came w™ so huge and forceable a power 
as of neceassitie euerie man muste be readie. Other wise ower trained garrisons, 
by the grace of God, shoulde be habell to whithstand theire mallice, abate theire 
pride, and repoulse them valliauntlie, yea, allthoughe they were manie ; and wee 
whithin the lande not to be disquieted one whitte for the matter, whiche yn a 
realme is a thinge worthey of praise ande comendacon. Allso, yf the prince 
shoulde neade w® speade and in haste to send over a thowzande or twoe thow- 
zande men, either to salve hirr owne or anoye hirr enimie, howe sone weare 
yt done, even in one daies warninge, or twoe at the moaste, whithe all furniture 
neadfull, and suche men as shoulde doe the fealte yn deede, and neaver trowbell 
the realme for the matter, neither for men nor whithe chardges, and the realme 
guarded notwhithstandinge! Howe honorable a matter weare this to the prince, 
and howe proffitable to the people! where as otherwise yt hathe and wolde be 
bothe trowbell and a greate coste, as experience of late yeares hathe taughte vs, 
whiche the contries have ffellt, the townes can tell, and the halles and wardes of 
London can beare witnes. 

To praye to God therfore yt shalbe requisite, that the godlie and wise magis- 
trates myght apoincte suche worthie captaines over those garrisons as might 
neither be covetous, ambitious, nor yett lascivious of livinge; for those bere the 


and condition, with his age and other marks, whereby he may be known all his life long. All these being 
recorded, it is lawful for him, whether he be a citizen or a countrymen, to carry the youth into Asia or 
what part of the world soever he lives in, and there he uses him as his slave in continual toil and labour. 
His food is bread and water, and sometimes a little pottage with fruit or herbs. His apparel is sufficient 
only to defend him against the weather. Besides, he is instructed in the Mahometan religion. In this 
ignorance of delights, far from the blandishment of his own relations, he grows up into a robust and 
sturdy fellow. This man is again demanded of his fiduciary master and transferred to the wars ; and from 
this seminary the legions of the Janizaries, when they are defective, are male up.”"—Method how to 
Manage War against the Turks, translated by Nahum Tate at the end of his edition of Busbecq’s Epistles, 
London, 1694, p. 399. 
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causes of muche mischiefe in this ower contrie of Inglande, as ower cronicles can 
teastifie. Allso that they mighte be suche as hathe beene experimented yn the 
arte of the warres, whereby they might traine vp theire souldiors to the same, 
accordinge to the good examples of the Romainges. Allso that they myght be 
men of honest livinges and good reporte, and suche as mought feare God and 
geave good ensamples to theire souldiors, to followe theire honest behaviors and 
good demeanour; and suche as might abollishe all idellnes, dicinge, cardinge, 
swearinge, evell talkinge, and blaspheminge of the name of God, vpon painge of 
greate penalties for the same, knowinge that God doeth not prosper suche, but 
threatneth condigne paynes for them. Allso that they shoulde give theyr selves, 
as leasure wolde geave them leave, to the readinge of holie Scriptures, the better 
whereby to knowe theire Lord God, the geaver of all victories, theire duties 
towardes theire prince, ffaithe towardes theire contrie, obedient (sic) towarde 
theire captaines, and good will one of them to another. Farther, that the saide 
captaines shoulde animate them to the readinge of the Romainge histories, 
whithe other good bookes, and ower Inglishe cronicles amonge, as Hall, 
Fabian, Hardinge, and others, wheare they shall finde matter enouglhe to 
advaunce theire valliant myndes to winne fame, whose glorie triompheth 
vpon deathe and hirr honor vpon oblivion, that they allso might be 
registred in hirr booke, as others to fore haue beene, whoe, allthoughe they 
bee deade by mortall deathe, yett by writinges and fame live and be con- 
tinuallie present, as histories at lardge doeth rezite. Allso that the godlie 
and wise magistrates might apoincte them learned preachers, whiche, when 
time served, they might instruct them to the knowledge of God, that they 
mighte bee the better habell to fight against thcire spirituell enimies allso, as the 
worlde, the fleshe, and the divell, and everie man to take his owne wife. And 
then might they bee called the souldiors of the Religion; but not after the order 
of the olde Roades, nor yet as they vse at this daye yn the Islande of Malta, 
whiche nowe some call the newe Roades, where they might not, nor yett maye 
not, marrie, whiche theye terme the order of Saincte Iohn, and bee called the 
knightes of the Religion. But I am assured that Sainct Iohn brought vp no 
suche order, nor taught no suche religion. For the Scriptures tell, yn the xiiij" 
chapiter of Sainct Mathews gospell, howe he rebuked Herodde for keapinge his 
brothers wife; whiche was a signe that he mayntained matrimonye, and was 
never aucthor nor bringer vp of the contrarie. Whearfore they haue choasen to 
them selves a wronge patron. Nowe, as they by this supersticion doe them 
selves abuse, so lett vs frame ower selves to the true religion of Iesu Christe, 
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reiectinge from vs all misdemeanour of lyfe, and callinge for his grace to walke 
yn his wayes and preceptes, esteminge him onelie ower chiefe patron and 
protectour, ower helpe and refuge, ower bulwercke and defence, the geaver of 
victorie and restorer of peace, the aide of the homble and confucion of the 
prowde, whoe ys of power to presearve and keape his people in all daunger and 
perrell, who hathe comaunded vs to call vpon him yn the daye of trowbell and 
adversitie, promysinge to helpe, comfort, and deafend vs, or yn suche sorte to 
deale whithe vs as shall seame meete for his glorie and ower consolacion. Thus, 
vnder his tuycion, wee maye as well keape ower owne as ower noble princes 
heretofore have done; for experience teacheth vs that there ys no les praise to 
be given to the keaper then to the getter, for verilie gettinge ys a chaunce and 
keapinge a witte. I wright not of the conqueringe of others, but of the valliaunt 
deafence of ower owne ; for, as I have herde and partelie have seene and redde, 
hit is more honor to a prince peaceablie and qwietlie to deafend and governe 
theire owne one onelye contrie, then to conqwer three foreing kingedomes. For, 
yn conqweringe of others, a prince hathe no small trowbell and no littell paine 
or he atchieve his purpose, and yett a more care when he hathe optained yt, 
howe to deafend and keape that whiche he hathe so hardelie gotten; for he 
getteth not whithoute greate travaile and expence, losse of his noble captaines, 
and spoile of his comon souldiors, besides thempoverishinge of his owne people 
whithe paimentes, taxes, and tallegeis for the warres maintenaunce. And often- 
times he chaunceth to be longe yn gettinge and quicke yn losinge, and some 
tyme, in conqueringe others, leese theire oune at home. Beholde what ys come 
to pas of all the olde conquestes of the mightye emperours and kinges of the olde 
worlde, whiche was not whithe owte greate and terribell warres, the losse of 
nobillitye, empoverishinge of the cominaltie, causing manie a fatherles childe 
and widdowe, whithe increase of muche mizerie, and finallie the greate sheadinge 
of bloude, whithe the destruction of manie bewtifull contries, citties, and townes. 
‘Thus maye wee see what theunqwiet state of conquestes bee. 
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we tread them vnder that 
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A godlye consideracion for the reliefe of suche souldiors as come maymed, hurte, 
and succourles from the guarres. 


Nowe, as [ haue tendred the comon weale of this my contrie of Inglande, as 
towchinge the profectable deafence of the same, so have I partelie towched the 
relievinge of the souldior ; but not yn all, for there ys yett some what behinde, and 
that ys the lacke of hospitalles, in whiche a greate parte of theire comforte consis- 
teth, that, when the maymed, wounded, sicke, or lame souldior shoulde be forced to 
come from the warres by meanes of anie of those grieves, he then shoulde not be 
suffred to go wandringe aboute the streates, as I have seene them, begginge for 
reliefe, and no man that hathe comforted theire neceasitie. Whiche hathe 
pittied me to see, and more lamenteth me to wryte, consideringe yt is so muche 
to ower shames that ever there should be suche want of charitie in vs towardes 
ower Christen bretheren, and especiallie to suche as hathe beene hurte yn the 
princes quarrell, the saulfetie of ower contrie, and for ower deafence; for whiche 
cause wee ought the rather to haue helped them. 

I doe not a littell mervaile at ower nature, consideringe wee are so slowe and 
vnapte to doe good towardes ower poore bretheren and members, where often 
tymes wee take pittie vpon beastes, yf wee see them oppressed whithe neceassitie ; 
as, for an example, a man havinge a mastie dogge waytinge vpon him as he 
travaileth by the highe waye, his maister by chaunce meteth whithe theeves or 
other evell companie, and ys sett vpon by them, and, he standinge at his 
deafence, his dogge taketh his parte, by whiche meanes his maister escapeth the 
daunger, and fighting yn his quarrell is wounded and hurte; whiche ended, his 
maister taketh him, maketh muche of him, and byndeth vp his woundes, 
jooketh to him, healeth and chearisheth him euer after. Nowe, yf man can fynde 
in his herte to deale so well whithe a dogge, howe ought wee rather to deale 
well whithe ower Christen bretheren and native contrie men, whoe hathe no les 
fought in ower cawse and beene hurte yn ower quarrell, for the deafence of his 
contrie ? 

Therefore hospitalles in Ingland were necessarie to be had, yea, in everie 
sheire ande countye of the same, as manye as might be thought convenient, that 
everie contrie myghte keape and hellpe there owne poore vpon theire propper 
costes and chardges; and then the poore souldior, as often as occasion might 
serve, shoulde bee allso comforted, ayded, and healped, whoe at ower handes 
hathe no les deaserved, that, yf at anie time they shoulde chaunce to come from 
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the warres sicke, lame, or disseased, hurte, maimed, or wounded, either servinge 
theire prince and contrie by lande or by water, shoulde be taken yn, cured, 
chearished, and healed, that they mighte worthelye serve againe. Whiche thinge, 
no dowte, shoulde not onelye please God, but winne fame of the worlde, praise of 
good men, and the praiers of the poore people, besides a dobell encoraginge to the 
worthie souldior to doe well, consideringe suche comforte after his travaillous 
labour to be at hande. The lacke of suche houses or relife in Ingland, that they 
have not bene amongest vs longe or this time and at this preasent allso, ys muche 
to be sorrowed for. And the rather wee shoulde have beene perswaded herunto 
for three especiall consideracions: the one ys, because wee have had the gospell of 
Christe preached so longe amongest vs; another ys, that there hathe so manie 
perrished for lacke of ower Christian comforte ; and the laste ys, that there ys so 
manie poore at this daye, whiche might have beene habell to have lived on them 
selves, yf ower charitabell hande had beene open as lardge as yt might have beene, 
and as wee have opened them yn time of supersticion towardes imaiges and idolles, 
when wee have rone on pillgrimage, allso to brotheredes, friers, hearmites, nonnes, 
chaunteries, clhanons, and suche like, whiche hathe been given to the greate dis- 
pleasure of God." 

London hathe godlie and well begone, and hathe geaven a good example, and 
maye be a spectacle to all Ingland to followe the same. For in that one cittie they 
have three hospitalles at their owne proper costes and chardges, as a cowpell for 
the sicke, lame, aged and impotent people, men and weomen, to no small nomber, 
where they be comforted, healped, and healed, and all thinges neadfull to them 
ys ministred, as meate, drincke, cloathinge, bedd, houserome, surgerie, washing, 
and ells, till tyme of healthe reacovered ; and then to labour, suche as be able, and 
not rone to idell begginge againe ; and, as the labour of some ys not habell to 
mayntaine theire livinge, they have reliefe owte of those howses. The thirde ys 
for fatherles chilldren, poore widdowes chilldren, and some that bee bothe father- 
les and motherles and destitute of kinred and all friendlie helpe; wheare they 
finde whithin the house at meate and meale, apparell, beddinge, washing and 
learninge, aboute the nomber of ν΄ chylderin ; and, when they come to the δάσο of 
xij, Xiij, or xilij yeares, they be put forthe to service as aprentices, some to one 
manner of occupacion and some to another, wherunto theire minde moaste serveth 


* Strype, in his edition of Stow’s Survey, bk. i. ch. xxvi. quotes a publication entitled Lamentation 
against London, 1545, the writer of which follows the same line, and denounces gifts to those “ lusty 
Lubbers ἢ the chantry priests. 
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and theire nature best agreathe, wheareby they maye learne to gett theire livinge, 
when they bee men, in the waye of truethe, and from burdeninge the comon weale 
anie more." Besides this, they keape out at nource, in the contries and yn London, 
that the house is not hable to holde, not a fewe. Allso, there is manie poore men 
and weomen that have pencions oute of thease howses, towardes the healpe of theire 
livinge and theire chilldren, whiche dwell yn divers partes of the cittie in manie 
parrishes aboute whiche be none of the hospitalles nor yet apertaininge to them. 
Suche is the charritie, God be praised, hoapinge and trusting that God doethe 
blesse the cittie the rather for thease goode deedes. Besides that, there ys kept no 
small nomber of servauntes and other officers, as well men as weomen, that give 
theire dailie attendaunce vpon the chilldren and allso vpon the sicke, lame, and 
impotent people, besides phisicions, surgeins, and ells, to no littell chardge. So 
that the charritie ys greate, and not w’owte neade, and not so greate as yett more 
godlie, and ys levied amongest the cittizens them selves whithoute the healpe of 
anie other. Whiche, beinge borne amongest manie, is bothe small and easie, 
accordinge to the olde sainge: manie handes make light woorke, and there ys 
nothinge to be compared to a good will, for that prosperethe ; whiche friendlie 
order in a comon weale doeth excell and can be nothinge more proffitabell. 

I doe vnderstande of some hospitalles that geaveth to the poore nothinge but 
lodginge at nightes, and all daie gett theire meate wheare they can finde yt. In 
deede I muste confes that it ys one of the deedes of mercie that God speaketh of 
in the Scriptures, to harboure the harbourles; but Christe shall saie at the laste 
daye: When I was an hongried yowe gave me meate, and thrustie and yowe 
gave me drincke; whiche he cannot saye to anie of those that minister nothinge 
but lodginge. So that God doethe meane theare shoulde be ministred all thinges 
neadfull to the poore, for that they have neade of manie thinges more then 
lodginge onelie ; for so yt apertaineth to the office of hospitalles to doe, neither 
ys it anie thinge proffitable to the comon weale that the poore shoulde be sent 
forthe all daye a begginge, and at night be taken yn, and in the morninge sent 
packinge againe. Alas! what comforte ys this, or what reliefe of theere mizerie 
can this bee? No, none at all; but rather a maintenaunce of theere continuall 
beggerie, whith the increase of idellnes and multipliinge of beggers in the 
streates, wherof wee have all readie to manie. Thearfore, to followe the order of 
the hospitalles in London weare good, and in myne opinion or simple iudgement 


@ Bartholomew's, founded temp. Henry VILL, and St. Thomas’s and Christ’s, of the next reign, are 


the hospitals referred to. 
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the best, except anie other colde devise a better ; for by that the triewe poore in 
deede shoulde be hellped, the idell ponished, the healthfull sett to laboure, the 
craftie and counterfaict begger espied, the robbers of the poore bewrayed, 
fatherles children succoured, the poore widdowes comforted, the neadie souldior 
relived, the sicke man cherrished, the sore man cured, and all thinges oute of 
order reformed. 

Thus, as I have beene bolde in plaine meaninge to comence matter, whiche, 
as seameth to my simple discretion, maie redounde towardes the comon weale of 
this my contrie of Inglande, so doe I consider that nothinge ys well done, except 
yt growe to a goode conclusion. Wherefore I have thought yt necessarie to put 
yn memorie that amongest manie a burthen heavie ys bothe light and easie, yf 
they drawe all by one lyne and beare togeather in a certein ; I meane everie man 
accordinge to his deagree and habillitie. Some cronicles doeth reporte that there 
hath beene in Ingland, yn times paste, of parrishe chirches fiftie and twoe 
thowzand; but the briefe cronicle* tellethe of no more but fortie and eight 
thowzande, seven hondreth and xx“‘ij. And that ys more likelie to be triewe, 
allthoughe I doubte that there ys yett so manie, for that [ have herde, and dailie 
doe heare, of the greate decaie of parrishes in Ingland; the more ys the pittie. 
Therefore of whiche nomber I will cutt of the smaller, whiche ys vij’ xx"ij, and 
make even the greate, whiche ys xlviij" ; whiche, beinge devided ynto sixe partes, 
falleth owte to the lott of eight parrishes to fynde one man, after the nomber of 
yj" souldiors to be allwaies maintained yn garrison. Allso, if there shoulde be 
founde but xlij" parrishes in Ingland, yt wolde fall owte after vij parrishes to a 
man, after the same rate, beinge devided into vj partes for vj" men, as aforesaide. 
Allso, yf there be but xxxvj” parrishes, yt wolde ffall owte after vj parrishes to a 
man; and, after xxx", v parrishes to ἃ man; and, to xx" iiij", yt comethe to 
iiij parrishes to aman. Thus, after this manner, might there be easilie main- 
tayned, as aforesaide, rounde abowte the coaste of Inglonde, a garrison of vj" men, 
peace and warre, which shoulde watche and guarde the lande, and be readie at 


“ Were it not for a diserepancy in numbers, the “brief chronicle” to which Mountgomery refers 
might well be a little book which had lately appeared with this title: "5 A briefe Cronicle contaynyng the 
accoumpte of the raygnes of all kynges in this realme, from the entring of Brutus to this presente yeare, 
with all the most notable actes done by eche of theym, gathered oute of the most trusty writers,” ete. 
‘Imprinted at London in Flete streete near saynct Dunstons church by Thomas Marshe” (1561). The 
number of parish churches, however, is there stated to be “xlviii thousand eyght hundred and twenty,” 
which differs from the number given above. But the discrepancy may be attributed to carelessness in 
transcribing. The earlier editions of the same work differ in having the title of “A breviate Chronicle.” 
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all seasons to deafend the same from ower enimyes. I doe not meane here by 
the waye, thoughe I speake of viij, vij, vj, v, or 111} parrishes to finde a man, 
that the littell parrishes, whearin peradventure ys but x howses, shoulde be 
chardged as muche as the parrishes where be xl" and 1" houssoldes, That weare 
no reason. But my meaninge ys, that the houses of all the parrishes that 
shoulde be ioined togeather, wear yt v, vj, or vij parrishes to the findinge of a 
man, shoulde, accordinge to the olde accustomed manner, bee ceassed by theire 
neighbowers, honest men of theire owne parrishes, accordinge to theire estimacion 
and valliewe ; and so everie man to paye after his habillitie. _Whiche, as I ges, 
wille be no greate matter; peradventure to some house xij’ a yeare, to some ij’ a 
yeare, and to some viij’ a yeare, and to some iiij* a yeare, and to some les, whiche 
ys not muche, the good cause therof considered. I daresaie theare ys fewe 
howses in Inglande, but they spend, everie man accordinge to theire degrees, xx 
times more ydell money in a yeare, which pleaseth not God so well. Therefore, 
yf wee spend les that waye and the more this waye, yt shalbe the better spent 
bothe in theies of God, whoe shall rewarde yt, and in theies of all honest creatures, 
whoe shall praise yt. 

Some men perchance wolde saye to me: Sirr, wee neade not to have anie 
suche garrison of souldiors as yo” speake of, for wee have done well enoughe 
ower selves allwayes heatherto whithout anie suche, and have beene allwaies 
stronge enoughe, and so we shall be still, come when they will. Allso, yf wee 
neade, the Quenes Ma“ maye sende at all tymes for strangers to serve in hirr 
warres, either to invade others or to deafend hirr owne. Vnto such I answere, 
yf anie suche there bee: If wee have beene stronge enoughe, as yowe saie, and 
have done well enoughe heatherto, wee have the more to give Godd thanckes for 
yt and truste farther in him for the same, and thearfore not be the bolder to live 
careles, nor yett sett ower enimyes lighte, nor thincke that wee are stronge 
enoughe for all the worlde; for everie wise man will thincke his enimie as 
stronge as him self, against whome to make him as stronge as he can yt is 
necessarie, and all littell enoughe, consideringe that one faire daye assureth not 
good weather, nor one fliinge swallowe pronosticateth no somer. Thearfore lett 
men call theire wyttes togeather and make provizion for theire better deafence 
willenglye and circumspectlye. Therfore, yn my simple iudgement, yt seamethe 
more neceassaric for vs to have a garrison of ower owne nacion then of strangers ; 
and the rather for divers causes, The one ys, as afore I have written, for the 
realivinge of ower native Inglishe souldior and contrie man, after his painfull 
service in the warres, whiche hathe no other livinge to live on, wheare by he 
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maye bee kept honest and true from stealinge and other dishonest shiftes, and 
wee to shewe ower charritie towardes ower Christen bretheren. Another ys, 
that those trained souldiors shoulde dailye practize warlike fealtes, to thensample 
and maintaininge of others; allso, when neade were, they shoulde fight whithe 
skill to instruct the ignoraunt ; besides that they shoulde guarde the lande, night 
and daye, whithe preasant strength. Another is, that they shoulde winne honor 
and falme to ower Inglishe nacion and contrie by theire practized experience in 
warres and in the knowledge of the weapons appertaininge to the same, where as 
yt hathe beene contrarie wise whith vs in times paste, as Hall in his cronicle 
doeth witnes. Wherfore somewhat therof I will speake as followeth. When we 
haue had warres, wee have sent for the Allmainges, because they were skillfull in 
the pike, and for the hargabouse wee had Fleminges and Frenche men; so that 
ower own nacion was vtterlie voide of the knowledge of thease weapons in those 
daies, whiche was to vs neither honor nor good assurance. 

So that, if we shoulde still rone in suche dissorder, wee might bee counted the 
moaste dishonorable people vpon the earthe. For what more dishonor can yt be 
to vs and ower contrie, yf wee, for lacke of skillfull captaines and well trained 
souldiors, sholde bee forced to send for straungers to guide ouer warres, in whome 
yt weare doubtfull to truste, and then the whiche can be nothinge more 
daungerous, as oftentimes yt hathe apeared? For they come not to fighte for 
the honor of the prince nor yett the proffett of the contrie, but rather to winne 
spoile to them selves, wheare as ower owne shall fight whithe an assured faithe 
towardes theire prince and region, as manie cawses bynde them to the same. 
The firste, that God hathe so comaunded; the seconde is, of good nature; νυ" 
thirde ys, wife and chilldren; the fourthe ys, parentes and kinsfolkes; the fifte is, 
suche goodes or livinges as they have; the sixte ys, for the honor of the realme 
of whence they are; the seaventh is, that they maye winne to them selves falme 
whiche never diethe. All whiche thinges at the straungers hande wee are vncer- 
taine to fynde; for somewhat I have redd of ouer warres, whearin straungers 
have served, whiche I haue well marcked, whearof some thinge to tell shall not be 
hurtfull, as followeth. 

Hall in his cronicle doeth wittnes that, in the tenth yeare of the rainge of 
Kinge Henrie the fifteth, the Duke of Clarence, tien being Regent for the Kinge 
of Ingland in Fraunce, was, by the treason of one Andrewe Forgewse, a Lombard, 
made to beleave he shoulde have a faire daye of his enimies, yf he and his 
companie wolde hye them theather. Whoe, geavinge to muche creadite to that 
traytour and beinge desierous of honor, hasted him self whithe his nobles and 
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gentlemen, leavinge behinde him his archers and footemen, and, mystrustinge 
nothinge, goinge on, was incloased or he was ware in a straict on all sides w™ his 
enimyes, wheare there was fower to one Inglishe man. Yett, notwhithstandinge, 
the fight was stronge and perrillous. But, for all the Dukes valliant deafence, 
beinge oppressed whithe multitude was slayne, whithe divers earles, knightes, and 
manie gentle men more, and others taken prisoners.* Allso in the fifte yeare of 
Kinge Henrie theight, whoe, havinge warres whithe Fraunce, went over in propper 
person whithe his armye of Inglishe men, amongest whome he had reteyned to 
waiges eight hondreth Allmainges whithe pykes on foote, and the Lorde Wallon 
of Flaunders whithe certein horse men. And, as y* kinge and his companie was 
marchinge forwardes, by chaunce a greate pece of ordinaunce was overthrowne in a 
layne. The Allmainges were commaunded backe to succoure suche as went for 
the same; whoe went, but woolde not come neare by twoe myles wheare the 
pece laye, and farther they woulde not goe. Thearle of Essex, whithe his com- 
panie of speares, went allso for the reacoverie of the same; and sodenlye, as they 
went, they espied a greate armye of the Frenche part cominge towardes theim. 
Then yn greate haste thearle sent for the Lorde Wallon whithe his companye of 
horsemen to come to his ayde, whoe refused so to doe; wherat thearle and his 
companie weare sore displeased, as I coulde not blame them, the neceassitie of the 
tyme considered. For by that tyme the Frenche men were come harde to the 
handes of thenglishe men; wheare began the scrimishe, and men slaine on 
bothe sides; so that, yf thenglishe men had not valliauntlie demeanoured them 
selves yn theire retreite, whiche they weare faine to doe for lacke of more hellpe, 
they hadde bene all slaine or taken; whiche in deede they myght have beene, for 
anie succours that either the Allmainges on fote or the Burgonions on horsbacke 
woulde have given at that tyme, as yt apeared.’ Farther, yt ffortuned that 
whithin a fewe dayes after the self same Allmainges ffell at stryfe and debate whithe 
thenglishe men of the kinges campe liinge at seage before Tirwine, in so muche 
that they ffell to flightinge, and manie men slaine. The Allmainges sodenlye ran 
to the kinges ordinaunce and bent the same against the kinge and his campe. 
Then the Inglishe archers weare settinge forwardes to have ioined whithe them, 
and they like wise prepared theire pikes; but the captaines tooke suche paines 
that the matter was appeased. If this weare a mervaylous trowbell, and a 


* The battle of Baugé, in Anjou, fought on Easter Eve, 1421. See Hall's Chronicle, ed. 1809, p. 106, 
uader the ninth year of Henry V. 
> Hall's Chronicle, p. 542. 
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daungerous state for prince to be in or no, I reporte me to those that have beene 
in the like neceassitie, and the rather, consideringe that the kinge was in a 
fforreinge contrie, farre from his aydes or succours, and yn the realme and 
dominion of his enimies, whoe allso weare aprochinge at hande whithe a greate 
power to rescue the towne and to have damnified his person what they might; 
whoe, whithin a fewe dayes after, came in deede, and was fought whithall by the 
kinges power and put to flight. In marchinge towardes whiche Frenche men so 
cominge, the Allmainges sodenlie embattailed them selves on the left hande of 
the kinge, and lefte the breaste or fronte of the kinges battaile bare. By whiche 
doinges, yn my iudgement, apeared littell good meaninge; but to what purpose 
they didde yt, yt was not knowne. Allso, as the Englishe horse men weare 
marchinge towardes the saide enymies whiche then weare at hande, the Lorde 
Walloun and the Burgonions, beinge in nomber ffower hondreth horse, seavered 
them selves from thenglishe men and kept them alowfe, whereby ower horse men 
weare the weaker. Yett, notwhithstandinge, they valliauntlie sett vpon theire 
enimies and gave them the overthrowe, and tooke manie prisoners, whithe 
banners, standerdes, and suche like, whiche they brought to the kinge. Whiche 
seinge the Burgonions, they galloped after and ffollowed the chase; whoe kept 
suche prizoners as they tooke, and brought them not to light.“ Allso, in the 
tyme of Kinge Edwarde the sixteth, when the towne of Haddington, in Scotland, 
was kept by thenglishe parte, didde not ν" Allmainges, whiche then served theare 
yn ower warres, reabell as yt weare, and put them selves in armes against ower 
Inglishe power? Whiche, yf thenimies hadde vnderstande, mighte have beene 
the losse of the towne. 

As towchinge the service of straungers amongest other nacions, I thincke Italye 
maye hewaile the knowledge therof, and Fraunce hathe no cause to reioice and 
praise yt. As when Fraunces, the laste kinge of that name, sent his armye into 
Itallye, vnder the conducte of Mounsire Delawtrey; whoe havinge certain 
Suichers vnder his service, came and desired him either to geave them leave to 
goe whome into theire contrie or ells to sett vpon thenimies, for they woulde no 
longer tarrie yn Itallie. Whearvpon, fearinge that they woulde leave him, he 
was inforced to goe and incontre thenimies, wheare as other wise he wolde not. 
In whiche incounter he was overthrowen besides Millaine.” 

Allso Andrewe Dorria, beinge an Italion, whoe servinge the Frenche kinge 
whithe certaine gallies, wheare, after a certaine conflicte on the sea afore 


* The Battle of Spurs.—See Hall’s Chronicle, pp. 549-551. » A.D. 1521. 
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Neapoles againste themperoure, whoe takinge prisoners of the partie imperiall, as 
the Mareques dell Guasto and other noble men, whome he refused not onelie to 
bringe to the Frenche kinge, but vtterlie revolted from his service, and went and 
served themperoure, and sett all his prisoners ffree, and so became imperiall.* 
Suche ys the service of straungers. 

Farthermore wee maye come nearer hande and goe no further than Scotlande ; 
whoe, callinge the Frenche nacion to theire healpe, hadd like to have loste theire 
whole contrie and kingdome, and theire wyves and chilldren to have beene 
brought in perpetuall bondage and miserable servitude, hadd not God stirred vp 
the herte of ower moaste gracious Quene Elizabeth to pittie theire neceassitie, by 
whose force and goodnes, vnder the mightie hande of ower Godd, they weare 
delivered from theire enimies, the whiche of them selves the[y] hadde not beene 
habell to have doone. So that here yowe maye see the good service of straungers 
and the comodities that ffolloweth therof. 

So lett suche be aunswered whithe thease fewe examples, wheather yt be more 
neceassarie for vs to have a garrisone of trained sculdiors of ouer owne native 
contrye men or of straungers, or wheather the coste be better bestowed vpon ower 
owne or vpon them whom when wee have neade of be farthest from vs, and 
leaste to be trusted when they are whithe vs, Whearfore, accordinge to the wise 
saiinge, it ys better to have a ffrende neare hand then manie kinsfolke farre of. 


Pro. 22. 


He that hath a louinge eye shalbe 
blessyde, for he gyueth of his 
bread to the poore. 


An exhortacion to healpe the succourlesse. 


Wheare that manye good deedes hathe beene done, whiche by wicked covet- 
ousnes hathe beene myssused and fallen to ruyne, and the good meaninge therof 
putt to exile—but God deafend that all waies yt shoulde be soo—let vs not 
thincke anie more vpon the worste, but hoape vpon the best, and be readie all- 
wayes to doe goode, even as God hathe comaunded. And lett not the doinges of 
the wicked dampe ower couradge nor apall ower mynde, but rather lett thease 
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good sainges of the Scriptures quicken ower spirrites ande reviue ower hertes to 
goodnes, that ys to saye: good men God doethe bles, good men God doethe 
regarde, good men God dealivereth in tyme of trowbell, and all good deedes God 
him self dothe rewarde; as the Scriptures doethe verifie yn the xx"v chapiter of 
Saincte Mathewe, wheare he saiethe this: When I was an hongred yowe gave 
me meate, and thrustie and yowe gave me drincke, harbourles and yowe tooke 
me yn, naked and yowe cloathed me, ὥς. ‘Then shall the righteous saye: 
Lorde when sawe we the an hongred and fedde the, or thrustie and gave the 
drincke, or ministred to thy neceassitie? Then shall he aunswere and saye vnto 
them: Vearilye, for as muche as yee have done yt to one of the least of thease my 
breatheren, yee have done yt vnto me; come therfore ye blessed of my father, 
inhearite the kingdome prepared for yowe. And to the wicked he shall saye : 
Departe from me yee cursed. And whoe so stoppeth his eares at the criinge of 
the poore shall crie him selfe and shall not be herde: Proverbes χα. Aliso 
Sainct Paull, in his eapistell to the Heabrues the xiij"" chapiter, saiethe: To doe 
good and to distribute forgett not, for whithe suche sacrafice God ys well pleased. 
Allso Sainct John, yn the thirde chapiter of his firste epistell, saiethe : Whoe so 
hathe this worldes goode and seethe his brother haue neade and shutteth vp his 
compassion from them, howe dwelleth the love of God in him? Allso Tobye in 
his booke, the fourthe chapiter, saieth: Geave almes of thy goodes and torne 
never thy face from the poore, and then the face of the Lorde shall not be torned 
from γ΄. Allso yn the same chapiter he saieth: Be mercifull after thy power ; 
yf thowe haste muche, geave plenteouslie; yf thowe haste littell, doe thy dilli- 
gence gladlie to geave of that littell, for so gatherest thowe to thy selfe a good 
reawarde yn the daye of neceassitie, for a greate comfort is mercye afore 
allmyghtie God, to all them that shewe yt. Therfore blessed ys the man that 
provideth for the sicke and neadie, ffor the Lorde shall dealiver him yn the tyme 
of troubell : Sallmes Ixj. And he that hathe pittye vpon the poore, lendeth vnto 
the Lorde. And, looke, what he laieth owte shalbe paide him againe: Salmes xix. 
Thus by thease ensamples of Scriptures, yf wee doe goode to the poore, we please 
God greatlye; and the sweete countenaunce of the Lorde shall not be torned 
from vs; besides that wee are compted blessed, and are promised rewarde at 
Goddes handes for the same. Thearfore what yee geave, consider to whome yt is 
geaven, and to what end. The one ys to hellpe ower poore breatheren, of the 
whiche some be sycke, lame, aged, and impotent, and shalbe rewarded at Goddes 
hande, as he hathe promised. Another ys to maintainge ower native Inglishe 
souldior againste ower enimies, whiche seeke the deastruction of vs, ower wyves, 
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and chilldren, and the bondage of this ower free contrie of Inglande, whithe 
divers thinges ells as afore especified. 

All whiche considered, I thincke this brief sufficient to animate or incoradge 
all Christian Inglishe heartes what, for Goddes cause and ower owne deafence, 
to geave towardes theire maynteinaunce. And so, ower realme beinge guarded 
w” a garrison shall cause thenimie the rather to lie still and to advise them selves 
twise or theye meddell whithe vs ones; whiche maye vearifie the olde saiinges : 
that weapon maketh peace; yf by that occasion peace doe ffollowe, then warres 
doe cease; yf warres doe cease, then florishinge wealthe doeth increase, for, as 
warres causeth pennurie, so peace advanceth plentic. Thearfore yn myne opinion 
peace ys to [be] preaferred before warres, for yn warre men be subiect to manie 
miseries, as some the losse of ffriendes, the losse of guodes, another tyme 
oppressed whithe taskes and paimentes, besides the settinge forthe of men when 
tie prince hathe neade, to no small chardges of the setter forthe, w" manye 
other callamities more. So that, yf this bee rather the occasion to keape vs in 
peace, lett vs nct thincke the chardges therof to be muche, reamembringe that 
well ys spent the pennie that salveth the pounde, ande farther consideringe that 
yt shoulde be an occasion to keape vs from greater paymentes that yn terribell 
warres we paye, as experience hathe taught vs not longe sithens, if we well 
reamember Quene Maries dayes; whiche then reamembered, whoe wolde not bee 
contributarie, yea, of good will, rather twise to offer then ones to deanie, I saye, 
to the findinge of the worthie souldior, that shall stande to the face of thenimye 
and abyde the threatninge of the canon, the stroake of the currier, and the pushe 
of the pike, ffor the valliaunt deafence of his contrie in all seasons and at all 
assayes, as in the tearribell heate of the somer, the painfull colde of the winter, 
the dewie nightes and raynie dayes, the harde beddes and evell fare, the longe 
watchinges and carefull myndes, besydes theire lives often tymes amongest the 
losse? I thincke ther is a greate manie, rayther then they woulde serve in this 
vse them selves, wolde geave a goode pece of monney to be awaye. The whiche 
then the rather considered, whoe shoulde not be doble incoraged to give, this 
painfull service remembred, wheare wee contrarie wise be voide thereof and 
remayne at home, some yn theire faire cittyes and good townes, pleasaunt howses, 
faire gardens, and goodlie meades, whithe theire proffectable groundes, amongest 
ower good and cattayle ; by whiche meanes wee be kept saulfe and sounde, whithe 
ower wives and chilldren, in muche quietnes, orderinge all thinges whithe 
peaceable rest, havinge ower softe beddes and daintie fare, whithe manie thinges 
ells yn all haboundaunce ? Thus live wee as wee are moste desierous ; betweane 
whose lives and the poore souldiors yowe may see ys muche difference. 
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Here by the waye wee maye take occasion to remember Callis, and not to 
forgeat Roane, whiche, yf they hadde beene well guarded, hadde not tasted of the 
bitter sorrowes that of late they didde, as all men knowes. 

Lett vs nowe thearfore preavent the olde saiinge of the Frenche nacion vpon 
vs: that and yf ower forewitte weare as good as ower after witte, theare weare 
none to be compared to vs. Lett vs not spare the lesse and leese the more, but give 
whithe a goode cowradge, accordinge to the olde saiinge: they must liberallie 
spend that will pleantifullie gaine; ande after busie laboure cometh quiet rest. 
Thus, as feawe woordes to the wise doeth suffice, so doe I thincke this at this 
preasent to be sufficient. Thus ffinishinge an ende, I conclude w" homble 
peticion firste to Alimightie Godde, that he woulde voutsaulfe to inspire the 
godlie governoures whithe his spirite of wisdome, that theye maye in tyme forsee, 
and by theire prudent pollicie preavent, the pearrill whiche for want of diewe 
consideracon mighte per happes ensue. Yt is bothe godlie and proffitable to pro- 
vide by good order a waye whearby of the idell servitor to make an expert 
souldior, and for realiefe of the succourles, hurte in the deafence of his contrie, a 
place of hospitallitie apoincted ; whiche provizo beinge executed in this realme, 
doubtles yt shoulde bee to the glorie of Godde, the increase of experte men, a 
terroure to thenimye, a deafence of ower contrie, an encowradge to the servitour, 
and, finallie, muche quietnes to ower selves, As I hertelye praye and wishe for 
the same to bee hadd amongest vs, eaven so I shall beseache the gentell reader 
hearof not to take this my poore travaile and goode meaninge yn anie yll parte, 
and for my true and faithefull zeale towardes my contrie to be reaputed a busie 
boddie, a corrector, a learner, or a teacher, but rather except my goode hert and 
obedience to my Prince ande contrie; some parte whearof I have, accordinge to my 
poore skill, vttered, and in homelye order declared, the practizes whearof in other 
contries I have sene experienced, and good seaquell therof allwaies hathe ensued. 
The like to my contrie I wishe and shall praye for to allmightie God, whoe sende 
the Quenes Maiestie longe ande prosperous rainge yn trancquillitie and peace, hirr 
moste honorable councilloures muche wisdome and prudence, that they, firste 
seakinge the glorie of Gode ande suppressinge all wickednes, may provide for the 
seacuritye ande deafence of this realme. And thus, thinckinge yt sufficient that 
hathe beene written hearin, I ende. 
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Here by the waye wee maye take occasion to remember Callis, and not to 
forgeat Roane, whiche, yf they hadde beene well guarded, hadde not tasted of the 
bitter sorrowes that of late they didde, as all men knowes. 

Lett vs nowe thearfore preavent the olde saiinge of the Frenche nacion vpon 
vs: that and yf ower forewitte weare as good as ower after witte, theare weare 
none to be compared to vs. Lett vs not spare the lesse and leese the more, but give 
whithe a goode cowradge, accordinge to the olde saiinge: they must liberallie 
spend that will pleantifullie gaine; ande after busie laboure cometh quiet rest. 
Thus, as feawe woordes to the wise doeth suffice, so doe I thincke this at this 
preasent to be sufficient. Thus ffinishinge an ende, I conclude w" homble 
peticion firste to Allmightie Godde, that he woulde voutsaulfe to inspire the 
godlie governoures whithe his spirite of wisdome, that theye maye in tyme forsee, 
and by theire prudent pollicie preavent, the pearrill whiche for want of diewe 
consideracon mighte per happes ensue. Yt is bothe godlie and proffitable to pro- 
vide by good order a waye whearby of the idell servitor to make an expert 
souldior, and for realiefe of the succourles, hurte in the deafence of his contrie, a 
place of hospitallitie apoincted ; whiche provizo beinge executed in this realme, 
doubtles yt shoulde bee to the glorie of Godde, the increase of experte men, a 
terroure to thenimye, a deafence of ower contrie, an encowradge to the servitour, 
and, finallie, muche quietnes to ower selves, As I hertelye praye and wishe for 
the same to bee hadd amongest vs, eaven so [ shall beseache the gentell reader 
hearof not to take this my poore travaile and goode meaninge yn anie yll parte, 
and for my true and faithefull zeale towardes my coutrie to be reaputed a busie 
hoddie, a corrector, a learner, or a teacher, but rather except my goode hert and 
obedience to my Prince ande contrie; some parte whearof I have, accordinge to my 
poore skill, vttered, and in homelye order declared, the practizes whearof in other 
contries I have sene experienced, and good seaquell therof allwaies hathe ensued. 
‘The like to my contrie I wishe and shall praye for to allmightie God, whoe sende 
the Quenes Maiestie longe ande prosperous rainge yn trancquillitie and peace, hirr 
moste honorable councilloures muche wisdome and prudence, that they, firste 
seakinge the glorie of Gode ande suppressinge all wickednes, may provide for the 
seacuritye ande deafence of this realme. And thus, thinckinge yt sufficient that 
hathe beene written hearin, I ende. 
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XIV.— Copy of a Letter to Mary Queen of Scots, and a Bond of Secretary 
Maitland. Communicated in a Letter from Richarp Atmack, Esq., F.S.A., 
to Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq., M.A., formerly Director. With 
Remarks by Saruspury MitmMan, UA., Director. 


Read June 15, 1465. 


My Sir, 
It may be considered improbable that any new light can be thrown on 


the history of Mary Queen of Scots; but the interest in her romantic story never 
ceases. I have in my possession a document which relates to an important event 
in her life, [am inclined to make it known to the public in consequence of 
the recent publication by the Society of Antiquaries of the interesting com- 
munication by the Rev. R. 8. Ellis, respecting the imprisonment, death, and burial 
in Denmark of the Earl of Bothwell (see Archaeologia, vol. XXXVIII1). 

The paper which I produce purports to be the draft or copy of a letter, dated 
27th April, 1567, sent to the Queen by some of her nobility and subjects three 
days after Bothwell had forcibly taken her to the castle of Dunbar. 

On the 24th April, Bothwell seized her on her way from Stirling to Edinburgh, 
and also the Earl of Huntley, Secretary Maitland, and James Melvile. On the 
morrow these three were set at liberty. 

It appears from this letter that some of the Queen’s friends assembled at 
Aberdour House, the Earl of Morton’s, and sent to her an offer of rescue, or 
whatever this letter may mean. 

On the 3rd May, Bothwell took Mary to Edinburgh Castle, “all the outlets 
being guarded, and no one permitted to approach except in the presence of 
Bothwell.” * 

On the 7th May, sentence was pronounced, divorcing Bothwell from his wife, 
Jane Gordon. 

12th May. The Queen declared before the Lords of Session that she forgave 
Rothwell for the violence which he had used towards her person, and on the 15th 
she was married to him, according to the Protestant rites, in one of the rooms of 
Holyrood Palace. 


® Letters of Mary Stuart, ἄς. by Prince Alexander Labanoff, translated by Turnbull. 1845. 
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A strange succession of events, and more strange and significant if she received 
the letter in question and did not send any answer. It is general history that 
some such proposal to the Queen was made, but I cannot find any evidence of the 
exact nature of it, or how it was conveyed to her. 

Hume says that some of the nobility sent her a private message, in which 
they told her that if in reality she lay under force they would use all their efforts 
to rescue her; and that her answer was, that she had indeed been carried to 
Dunbar by violence, but ever since her arrival had been so well treated that she 
willingly remained with Bothwell. What evidence there is of any such private 
message or answer I cannot find. 

My impression has been for several years that the document I produce was in 
the handwriting of Secretary Maitland. It has been closely tested, and [ am 
told that it is not his writing, and that he could not have been at Aberdour on 
that day. ‘Two at least of the most eminent authorities of the present period have 
seen the document, and their views are, I believe, directly opposed, but I venture 
to say that they have no doubt it is a record of the exact message to the Queen, 
whoever wrote it, or of a message pretended, by Maitland, to have been sent, 
which is the construction put upon it by her popular defender. 

This document came to my hands some years since in the same cover with 
another which I now produce. 

The latter is, I submit, an important confirmation of the authenticity of the 
former, as preserved by Secretary Maitland with his most private family papers. 

The provision which, by this other document, he makes for his wife, Mary 
Fleming, one of the Queen’s four Maries, is indisputably genuine. The signature, 
seal, and the whole legal formality, and recitals, may be tested in every possible 
way. On the fragile seal the word “ secretarie”’ is still legible. 

I may add that Lithington is near Haddington, and now called Lenoxlove, a 
seat of Lord Blantyre’s. The lands of Baikbie (Bagby) were granted to William 
Maitland the younger, 15 December, 1564, with remainder to his brothers John 
and Thomas, as stated in Douglas’s Scottish Peerage. 

I have several other Maitland letters and papers, but not of importance as to 
the authenticity of the documents which I now produce, although connected with 
the history of the Queen or the Maitlands:—letters from “ Marie Seton,’’ at 
Rheims, where she became a nun, and Margaret, daughter of Kircaldy of Grange, 
abbess of Rheims; several from Jane Fleming, only daughter and heiress of 
James, fourth Lord Fleming, and wife of Sir John Maitland, to her husband’s 
nephew, James, son of Secretary Maitland; also from Isabel, sister to the 
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Secretary, and wife of James Heriot, of Trabroun and Elvingston, addressed to 
her nephew, the same James Maitland, when in Flanders, &c.* 

I cannot deduce proof of the descent of the two documents from Secretary 
Maitland, but that they were preserved by the Duke of Lauderdale with the 
Seeretary’s papers I have almost a certainty. I beg to add my opinion that the 
Duke of Lauderdale, who was born at Lithington, was a great gatherer of his- 
torical documents and the preserver of the papers of his family, which have got 
dispersed during the present century, and have at times come before the public. 
[ suspect that he had the command of the secret history of Queen Mary more 
than any man. Much of what he knew he probably took care should never be 
known to the world, at least so far as his own family was concerned. 

It may have some bearing on the degree of interest which may be taken in 
my communication that Secretary Maitland certainly became for a time Mary’s 
enemy. He aceused her of being a willing captive to Bothwell, and produced 
the supposed letters of Bothwell, although he at last became her champion and 
died in her cause. 

I shall be gratified if my papers are considered to deserve attention with 
reference to a point in history of never-failing interest. 

Believe me to be, sincerely yours, 


Ricup. ALMACK. 
Aug. W. Franks, Esq., 
Director, Soc. of Antiq. 


The first document described by Mr. Almack is thus entitled and worded :— 
The copie of y° quenes ma L”. 


Pleis yo' ma“ It is bruted & spokin in the countrey that yor 
ma‘ suld be ravissit be the Erle bothwell against yor will. 
Quherin we yo" maiesteis nobilitie & subiectis thinkes οὐ selves 
maist heichlie offendit gif swa be. And therfore desyres to know 
yo" hienes plesyr & will Quhat we sall do toward the 
reparatioun of that mat" and in quhat man’ we sall use οἵ 
selfes qlk being knowing ther sall na thing be left undone 
that becomes faythfull & loving subiectis to do to the [avansing ἢ] 
& [fulfilling”] avancement & furthsetting of ther princes honor & 
effaris. We will lowk to be certefeit of yo" graces mynd be the 
bearer hereof And swa efter οὐ humble commendatiouns we commit 
yo" ma to god frome Aberdo" the xxvii of Aprill 1567. 


® See List of Mr. Almack’s MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. 1870, App. p. 55.—H. 8. M 
>’ The two words within brackets are crossed out. 
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This document appears, from the correction in the eighth and ninth lines, to 
have been originally the draft of the letter, afterwards retained as the copy and 
so entitled. 

The place of the letter in history is shown in Archbishop Spottiswoode’s 
History of the Church of Scotland. This book was first published in 1655, and 
was, no doubt, Hume’s authority for his statement cited by Mr. Almack, It was 
again published by the Spottiswoode and Bannatyne Clubs in 1547-1851, after a 
collation with better manuscripts, which collation, however, did not affect the 
passage concerning this matter. The preface to the later edition testifies that 
the author certainly had access to good information and probably used it faith- 
fully. Here are the words of the passage in question, taken from the Jater 
edition of the book, vol. ii. p. 51:— 

“ A few days after, feigning an expedition into Liddisdale, he [Bothwell | 
gathered some forces, and, meeting the Queen on the way as she returned from 
Stirling, whither she had gone to visit her son, he took her by way of rape and 
led her to the castle of Dunbar. No men doubted but this was done by her own 
liking and consent; yet a number of noblemen convening at Stirling, lest they 
should seem deficient in any sort of their duties, sent to ask whether or not she 
was there willingly detained; for, if she was kept against her will, they would 
come with an army and set her at liberty. She answered, ‘That it was against 
her will that she was brought thither, but that since her coming she had been 
used so courteously as she would not remember any more that injury.’ ” 

The document corrects and supplements this passage, placing the convention 
of noblemen at Aberdour (which lies about half way between Stirling and 
Dunbar), making most probable the presence, and perhaps chief influence among 
them, of the Earl of Morton (for Aberdour was his seat), and shows that their 
communication was not merely a verbal message but a letter, and gives the 
date of dispatch. It is cited in Froude’s History of England, vol. ix. (Reign of 
Elizabeth, vol. iii.), ch. xiii. p. 65, which history shows that Secretary Maitland 
was not set at liberty on the morrow of his capture with the Queen, but detained 
a prisoner, and therefore could not have had any hand in the letter. The same 
history shows that certain noblemen, among whom was the Earl οἵ Morton, 
having in view the same object as is expressed in the letter, did assemble at 
Stirling a few days later, a fact which accounts for the error in Spottiswoode as 


to the place whence the letter was sent. 
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The writing and language of the document appear to be of the date expressed 
therein, but there is no reason why it should ever have been possessed by a 
Maitland otherwise than as a collector. 


William Maitland the younger, of Lithington, the “ Secretary Maitland ” of 
Scottish history, married, on the 6th of January, 1567 (he being then a 
widower and childless), Mary Fleming, daughter of Malcolm, third Lord 
Fleming.” They were usually known to their own time, he as “ Lithington” or 
“ Secretar,” she as ‘ Marie Fleming,” with the description of his “ spouse” or 
* relict,” or of “ Lady Lithington.” 

In the same year he obtained from the prioress and convent of Haddington 
Abbey a disposition of the greatest part of their lands" in the Haddington 
district, which was then a “ constabularie” under the Sheriff of Edinburgh, not 


yet a county. 
William Maitland and Mary Fleming had children, at least two, probably 


more. 
In these circumstances the second document described by Mr. Almack was 


drawn up and executed thus :—- 


Be It Kend til! all men be yir presentis Me William Maitland youngar of lethingtoun Secretar &c. 
Forsamekle as I haif infeft my sone James Maitland gottin betuix me and Marie fleming my 
spouse in fee of all and sindry my lands of ye steidds ye lands and mains of the abbay of 
hadingtoun and uthers quhilks ar ye maist part of my lands & heritages without ony infeftment 
of liferent nor yit of ye just terce reservit yairof to ye said Marie my spouse bot done be me in 
hir manifest defraude and preiudice of ye samyn And now movit of very conscience for ye trew 
affectioun and gud will I beir towards ye said Marie my spouse & for contentatioun of hir terce 
of ye lands foirsaids Me thairfoir to be bundin and obleist and be ye tenour heirof binds and 
oblissis me my airs and assignis To infeft ye said Marie my spouse be charter & saising in 
competent and dew forme in liferent for all ye dayis of hir lifetyme in all and sindry my lands 
of baikbie with ye houssis maneir places mansioun yairds yairof and ye pertinentis liand within 
ye shrefdome of edinburgh within ye constabularie of hadingtoun Τὸ be haldin be ye said Marie 
my spouse in liferent as said is of me my airs and assignis in fre blanche ferme for payment of 
ane penny gif it be askit alanerly And to ye prioress of ye abbay of hadingtoun and convent of 
ye samyn and yair successors superiors of ye saids lands of baikbie fermes dewties and uthers 
deuoris and seruices aucht and wont of ye saids lands with yair pertinentis conteint in ye charter 


® Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland (1813), vol. ii. “ Lauderdale,” p. 68. 
» Archaeol. Scot. vol. i. Edinb, 1792, p. 64. 
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of few ferme maid be ye said prioress & convent to me yairof And with warrandice as effers 
and specialie fra all uther infeftments priuie saisings coniunictfees liferents ladyis terces 
alienationis foirfaltoure purprestoure evictioun and uthers dainger or perell bigane or to cum 
And for sufficient infeftment to be haid of ye saids lands to ye said Marie my spous in liferent for 
all ye dayis of hir lifetyme as said is I bind and obliss me my airs and assignis to mak feu 
subseryve & deliuer ane charter of ye saids lands with yair pertinentis in dew and competent 
forme to be haldin in maner foirsaid with sufficient infeftment to follow yairupone Togidder 
with ye charter of confirmatioun of ye said prioress and convent of ye abbay of hadingtoun 
superiors of ye saids lands of baikbie or uthers superiors yairof quhatsumeuir with all and sindry 
uther evidents and ryts quhilks belangs to ye said Marie to haif for hir full securitie of ye saids lands 
And yat to be maid upone myne my airs and assignis foirsaids expensis all fraude gyle or 
exceptioun of law secludit and away put quhilk for me my airs and assignis I aluterly renunce 
And yis present obligatioun to be renewit be me my airs and assignis to ye said Marie sa ofte as 
scho pleissis and extendit in ye maist ample and securest form for hir securitie of ye saids lands of 
baikbie with ye pertinentis as scho sall pleis to devis In witnes heirof To yis present obligatioun 
subseryvit with my hand my seill is affixit At Ledingtoun the saxt day of Aprill the yeir of 
god Im v°® thre scoir and ten yeirs Befoir yir witnes Maister thomas Maitland my brother 
germane Richard Knowis ἃ Robert Kempt my servitors with uthers diverss. 


2 


The document is a bond and obligation of the husband to infeft his wife with 
a liferent in certain of his lands,—a voluntary post-nuptial settlement. Being 
in her favour without interposition of a trustee, it was doubtless delivered to her 
at once and retained by her to her death. 

Her enjoyment of the liferent was soon rudely interrupted. The Earl of 
Lennox, elected Regent in July 1570, soon afterwards proclaimed Maitland a 
traitor, deprived him of the office of Secretary, and seized his lands. The Regent’s 
Parliament held in the Canongate on the 14th of May, 1571, attainted him, and 
his lands were granted out, in spite of his previous dispositions thereof to his wife 
and children. In 1572 the Earl of Mar, then Regent, negotiated with him and 
the party with which he was connected, but no treaty was concluded. On the 
surrender of Edinburgh Castle by his party on the 29th of May, 1573, he fell 
into the hands of the Earl of Morton, then Regent, and died suddenly on the 9th 
of June following ;— whether by poison or otherwise, whether by his own or another 
hand, are matters of historical controversy. 


* The “ seill” is too imperfect for representation in figure. 
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Mary Fleming, in a letter written on the 21st of June, 1573, from Edinburgh 
to Lord Burleigh," requests “that the Queen’s Majestic, your sovereign, may by 
your means be moved to write to my Lord Regent of Scotland, that the body of 
my husband, which, when alive, has not been spared in her hieness service, may 
now after his death receive no shame or ignominy, and that his heritage taken 
from him during his lifetime, now belonging to me and his children, that have not 
offended, by a disposition made a long time ago, may be restored.” 

The bond under consideration, and the infeftment to the infant, James Mait- 
land, which is “narrated’’ therein, were doubtless parts of the “ disposition ” 
referred to in Mary Fleming’s letter. 

Her attempts to influence the government of Scotland in favour of herself and 
her children were for a long time fruitless. The “ escheit of umquhile Williame 
Maitland, sumtyme of Lethingtoun, efter his foirfaltour,” was dealt with by 
Parliament in 1578; the “ disheresing of the posteritie” of Darnley’s murderers, 
among whom he is reckoned by name, was ordained by Parliament in 1579. But 
in 1584 came from the same authority a “ Pacificatioun to Marie Flemyng and 
hir bairnis,” and a “ Reuocatioun of the landis pertening to umquhile William 
Maitland, of Lethingtoun, youngar,” and then an order of Privy Council, and an 
instrument under the Great Seal," restoring citizenship and lands to the widow 
and children. 

I have not met with the date of Mary Fleming’s death. On that event the 
bond ceased to be a muniment of title, but deservedly obtained a place among 
documents illustrative of Maitland history. 


The two documents represented and illustrated in the foregoing communi- 
cation may be taken, apart from their historical interest, as authentic and fair 
specimens of the language, epistolary and legal, of the Scottish Lowlands in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 


® Brit. Mus. Cott. MS. Calig. c. iv. 102, printed in Chalmers’s Liye of Secretary Maitland, which is 
annexed to his Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 1818, vol. ii. 2nd ed. 1822, vol. iii. 

» Acts of Parl. of Scotland (1814), iii. 111, 137, 313, 321; Reg. of Privy Council of Scotland 
(1880), iii. 632; Douglas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, ubi supra, 
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XV.—The “ Remonstrance”’ of Anne of Cleves. Communicated by the 
Rev. Dunn Macray, M.A. F.S.A. 


Read Jan. 29, 1580. 


When, in words which were prompted by others, Queen Anne of Cleves had 
declared, upon receiving the report of Convocation against the validity of her 
marriage with Henry VIII.that she at once accepted and approved their sentence, 
although she also declared that her case was a very hard and sorrowful one from the 
great love which she bore to the king; and when, further, she had written (under 
similar dictation) to her brother to announce this her acquiescence, and to assure 
him that the divorce need not cause any cessation of friendship between him and 
the sovereign who now called her “sister” instead of “ wife ;” it was no wonder 
that the separation appeared to excite little attention or sympathy either at 
home or abroad. The happy temper of equanimity which enabled Anne to bear 
her lot so calmly, with such fortunate results of peace and comfort for herself to 
the end of her days, prevented the arousing of any such interest as might have 
been wakened had she made some passionate appeal to her countrymen and 
friends, or refused to lay down at the king’s bidding the rank to which he had 
called her. Only once (as it was supposed) when, in a short year and a half after 
the divorce, her successor was in the Tower awaiting her own condemnation, was 
there any step taken to urge the claims of Anne; and we may well believe that 
the then abortive negociation of her brother’s ambassador, who in December 1541 
sought to enlist the sympathies of Cranmer and of the Earl of Southampton in 
her behalf, was one which had hardly been undertaken with her knowledge and 
approval at a time when the perils of royal wifehood were being so evidently 
demonstrated. 
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But in the Minutes of the Privy Council, under the date of 29 January, in the 
following year, 1542, there is an entry which seems to have been hitherto entirely 
overlooked, and which points to some public appeal then newly made on her be- 
half :—*“ Letters were receyvede from Mr. William Pagett, the King’s Highnes 
embassadour in Fraunce, with the copie off a declamation made in Fraunce in 
the name of the Lady Anne of Cleves.” No more is added, but it appears that 
this excited some alarm and uneasiness, and that the ambassador was at once 
directed to apply to the French King for the suppression of the obnoxious book. 
For, on 26 February, Paget writes to his royal master from Paris * that, in pur- 
suance of the letter from the Council in respect to his proceedings with the 
French King touching the book whereof he had lately sent a copy, he had had 
an interview with Francis, wherein, in reply to an enquiry, “ What news out of 
England ?” he had said that he had none but what he had learned in France 
itself, having there heard tell of a book made in French, in the Lady Anne of 
Cleves’ name, wherein the author very slanderously and unjustly seemed to touch 
the King’s honour, and therefore he desired that some order might be taken for 
the stay and calling in of the same. ‘ What booke is it? (quod the Kyng). Who 
made it? Is it printed?’ “A very folishe booke, Sir (quod I) made by Mons* 
Dyvry, Conte Bryan’s brother; Iam in doubte whether it be printed or no.” 
** Mary (quod the Kyng) I will set staye for the printyng of it incontinent, and 
also take ordre for the recoverey of so many copies as be out of them.” “Sir, 
(quod I) thenne shal your Highnes doo according to thamitie betwene the Kinges 
Majestie my maister and you.” “Jesus! (quod the Kyng) what ment he to 
make it? I thinke veryly the Duke of Cleves knoweth not of it.” ‘If he did 
(quod 1) i/ « tort, considering the goodnes the Kinges Majestie my maister hath 
shewed to him and his.” ‘No, surely (quod he), he knoweth not of it, for it 
wer a folie of him, and specially now at this tyme ; for men’s affections do alter, 
and the Lady Anne is yet of age to bear childern; and albeit the winde hath 
bene contrarie, it may fortune to turne.” ‘Sir (quod I) of thinges to cum 
touching that parte I knowe not, but of thinges that be passed therin I am 
assured my maister hath done nothing that hath bene dissonant eyther from 
God’s lawe, man’s lawe, reason or honestie ; and I thinke your Highnes thinketh 
the same.” ‘ Who, I? (quod he) in faith I never thought otherwise, sythens I 
was furst enformed of the matier, and so I thinke still, and spake it not for no 
such purpose, for I knowe my good brother is a Prince of great wisedome and 


® State Papers, Hen, VIII. part v. p. 660. 
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experience, and knoweth what he hath to do well ynough in these thinges, and 
no man lyving wissheth him better thenne I, and fayne woold I that our amitie, 
albeit it be great, were yett greater.” 

The book, of which Paget thus seems to have forwarded to England only a 
manuscript copy, as one out of many which he believed were in circulation, was, 
however, actually printed; but whether before or after his application for its 
suppression does not appear. And printed not only once, but twice; and not 
surreptitiously and in secret, but with the names of the printers, although with- 
out a date. And from France it passed into Italy, and there, after Henry’s death, 
in 1558, appeared at Bologna clothed in an Italian version by one “ Cap. Gio. 
Battista dei Grillandari,’’ a Florentine, who dedicated his translation to Lucretia 
of Este. But, strange to say, no mention has ever been made by any English 
writer who has treated of the history of the time, of this attempt to enlist the 
sympathy of Europe in Anne's favour, and the passages in the records of the 
Privy Council and in the State Papers have either altogether escaped notice, or 
have been passed over as referring to some ephemeral and lost production, 
respecting which inquiry would be vain, But whatever was the “ order” taken 
by Francis I. for its suppression, the book still exists, and well deserves notice. 
In its very title, however, there is a strange error, which may partly account for 
the general ignorance of it. The Title runs as follows: Loraison et Remon- 
strance de haulte et puissante Dame ma dame Marie de Cleves, seur de treshault 
et puissant Seigneur, le Duc de Juilliers, de Cleves, et de Gueldres : Faicte au 
Roy d’ Angleterre et ἃ ceulx de son Conseil. Joannes a Luxemburgo IIT, faciebat. 
That Anne is here called by the name of her mother, Mary, may possibly be one 
of the causes why inquirers into the history of Anne have missed meeting with 
the book. The error shows evidently that the author was not inspired by the 
supposed appellant, and must of itself, if found in the copy sent to England, 
have cleared her from all suspicion of complicity, which would otherwise have 
certainly led to unpleasant “ interpellations.” And the contrast between the 
tone of her supposed plea and the real feelings which she personally exhibited is 
one of complete and welcome inconsistency. Her advocate represents her as 
dissolved in tears, overwhelmed with sorrow, contemplating even the possibility 
of suicide, resisting to the utmost the wrong, the dishonour, the causeless injus- 
tice, done to her. But the real fact was, as an eye-witness, none other than the 
French ambassador, Marillac, informs us, that “the Lady of Cleves, so far from 
being troubled at what has befallen her, appears as happy as ever she was in her 
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life. * * * The Lady of Cleves shows herself perfectly happy. Her brother’s 
ambassador tells me she is in the best spirits in the world.” * 

But what is known of ‘ Joannes a Luxemburgo III,?” Who was this 
author? The very name and description are at first sight somewhat of a 
puzzle. 

‘John of Luxembourg”’ was the third son of Charles of Luxembourg, Count 
of Brienne, Ligny, and Roussy, In 1525, at the age of ten years, he was elected 
Abbot of Ivry, in the diocese of Evreux (whence it is that he is called ‘ Mons. 
Dyvry” by Paget), because, the monastery being poor and ruinous, the monks 
were desirous to secure as their head a member of such a wealthy and powerful 
house as that of Brienne; and Pope Clement VII. confirmed the election, on 
condition that a third part of the revenues of the monastery should be employed 
upon repairs, upon the purchase of sacred ornaments, and upon the support of 
the poor, and that the Prior should have the management of the house until the 
boy-Abbot should reach the mature age of eighteen. At the time of the publica- 
tion of our book he had become Bishop of Pamiers, and it is to this that the 
numeral “III.” on his title-page makes reference; amongst the possessors of 
that see he was “ John the Third.” He had been appointed administrator of the 
diocese in 1540, when only twenty-five years of age; but it would seem by his 
style that he must have been consecrated previously to the printing of the book, 
in which case, if it were printed before 1545, his minority in age must again 
have been dispensed with. He died in 1548 at Avignon, and was there buried. 
His appeal on behalf of the divorced queen may possibly have been first written 
in 1540, when the separation was under discussion, but not put to the press 
at any rate until the close of 1541, when her brother was entertaining 
the hope of her possible restoration, but probably some years later, It was 
printed, as its colophon tells, “ἃ la Rivou par Maistre Nicole Paris, maistre 
és arts, tres humble et obeissant Serviteur & Imprimeur de hault et puissant 
Seigneur, Messire Jean de Luxembourg.”" For the young and lordly Bishop 
of Pamiers was a man of learning and literature, as well as of taste and 
eloquence ; and, in his zeal for the advancement of the studies which 
he loved, he brought from Troyes and employed within cloistered walls 


* Notes to Froude’s edition of Thomas’ Pilgrim, 8vo. Lond. 1861, pp. 154, 155. 
» Brunet (Manuel du Libraire), who speaks of the book as being very rare, supposes that it was 
printed about 1545, because a Troyes book bears the name of Nicolas Paris as its printer in that city in 
1544. But the monastery of “la Rivou” and tie city were near enouzh to have admitted of his 
superintending presses at the two places simultaneously. 
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Master Nicolas Paris, a scholar of academic degree, as his own private printer. 
To his abbaecy of Ivry Bishop John III. added that of the Cistercian house of 
La Rivour, or |’Arrivour, situated in the village of Lusigny, some nine or ten 
miles from Troyes; and hence it is that the imprint of his book bears the 
name of a place almost unknown in typographical geography, “ La Rivou.”* In 
1547, the year before his patron’s death, Master Nicolas printed here an edition 
of Bude’s treatise, Institution du Prince, with notes and other matter added by 
the Abbot, in which the book is described as “ imprimé ἃ l’Arrivour, abbaye du 
dict Seigneur.” The original edition of the book with which we are now con- 
cerned is a small quarto of fifty-three pages ; and it was reprinted at Paris itself, 
with the same title, renewing the same mistake in the name of “ Marie,” by one 
Arnoul |’ Angelier, in a small 16mo volume, also without date. 

What the motive can have been which induced a Roman Catholic Bishop 
thus to enter the lists as the sole champion of a Lutheran princess, at whose 
downfall all those of his own faith in England had rejoiced, can only be con- 
jectured. There is no apparent evidence of any family friendship or alliance 
between the houses of the Counts of Brienne and the Dukes of Cleves; and the 
fact of the mistake as to Anne’s Christian name seems to show that the writer had 
no personal acquaintance with the lady whose cause he advocated. Is it not possible 
that the tract was really written with the subtle idea of provoking a quarrel 
between the English “ Defender of the Faith,” and the prince who was one of th: 
leaders of the German heretics, of irritating the former, as it indeed succeeded 
in doing, and of rousing in the breasts of the Lutherans a strong sense of the 
wrong that had been done, not merely to an individual but to them and to their 
cause as well, in the expulsion from the English throne of one who would have 
favoured their movements, and in the substitution of a devoted adherent of the 
older form of faith? If written, as its whele construction and argument imply, 
when the proposed separation was yet under discussion, and if written then with 
the hope of so exasperating Henry at the appearance of foreign interference as tc 
preclude the chance of a reconciliation, it may have been laid aside when the 


5. The name is found indeed in the second volume, or supplement, of Dr. Cotton’s T'ypographica 
Gazetteer, but the learned archdeacon was ignorant of the real locality. In two, at least, of the great 
English monasteries, St. Alban’s and Tavistock, the art of printing was early practised ; but such instances 
were rare, and to find it established in so obscure a house as was La Rivour is no small proof of the 
Abbot’s love for learning and the arts. It is duly entered in Plierre] D{eschamps’} Dictionnaire de 
Géographie ἃ Cusage du libraire; supplement au Manuel du Libraire, 1870, under its Latin form of “ Ripa- 
torium,” but the title of our book is incorrectly given as Oraison funcbre de Marie de Cleves, 
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rapid progress of events plainly made its publication unnecessary, and may have 
been at last brought to light only when the embassy of the Duke of Cleves in 
December 1541, renewed the fears of his sister’s possible restoration, and made 
this display of zealous championship from an unexpected quarter come in at a 
very opportune season for thwarting what it professed to advocate. Such a con- 
jecture appears sufficiently to account for the phenomena of the authorship of the 
tract, of its open publication not merely in a province but in Paris itself, despite 
the French King’s professed intention to prohibit and suppress it, and for the fact 
that those who noticed it did not regard it as in any way proceeding from, or 
being authorised by, the Lady Anne herself. If this conjecture as to the date of 
publication be erroneous, it may then be that, while written with the same sup- 
posed motive and intended for publication at that time, the interference of the 
English ambassador and the consequent action of Francis I. may have hindered 
its publication until both the English and French kings had been removed by death 
in 1547, and that its appearance then was due simply to its literary merit, or to its 
author’s idea of its merit, and not to any deep theologico-political design. 

But it is time to proceed to give some account, in an abridged abstract, of the 
contents of the tract. It is written under the form of a personal appeal from 
Anne herself, and this character is sustained throughout with all appearance of 
naturalness, with great spirit and with occasional touches of real eloquence. The 
tone is tender and feminine; the learning which it occasionally parades such as 
might have been affected in compliment to Henry himself, although, certainly, 
there is no evidence that in this respect any more than in others Anne was suited 
to his taste; the flattery as gross as was customary, although beneath it all there 
are sharp insinuations and reproaches which must have nettled the touchy 
monarch not a little. 

The appeal, directly addressed to the King, begins by the Queen’s declaring 
to him that ‘if tears and grief could remedy her misfortunes, she would not fail to 
employ them for the recovery of the goodwill which he ought to bear to her, see- 
ing that she is a helpless stranger, who has left her native land, and the parents 
who so delicately nourished her, and the servants who loved and honoured her 
and who still regret her departure. But since she knows that great kings have 
always those beside them who represent their every wish as lawful, she has no 
hope except in his own goodness and equity; his own knowledge and sound 
judgment are her best defence, and if these fail, the eloquence of the greatest 
orator in the world would only render her very blameable in pretending to speak 
against what he might please todo. If those who trust in yirtue can never be 
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deceived of their hope, she then, in betaking herself to his virtues, which are so 
numerous, cannot possibly despair of safety ; but, nevertheless, as all her love is 
for him alone (not for his riches or possessions), she only desires that his pleasure 
may be done. As for the questions whether, having espoused her first by 
ambassadors whom he had commissioned, and then, after contracts duly ratified, 
having espoused her himself with the solemnities of the Church, he can now 
repudiate and leave her, she will not make her rights an occasion of quarrel with 
one whom she only desires to honour and serve. If love makes her too passionate 
in the course of her speech, he must only blame himself who has made so lively 
an impression upon her. If she were to tell all the reasons for the affection 
which she bears to him, whom she chose in preference to many great princes and 
lords who courted her, then all the great ladies in Europe would be glad at her 
trouble, in the hope of arriving themselves at that happiness which she thought 
would have been her for life, and for which, if regained, they will envy her. 
‘The honour with which she was at first received, the rich apparel with which 
he desired her to be arrayed, the letters written by his own hand which his 
ambassadors delivered, all these she recals to his remembrance. But she would 
rather never have lived than that on her account it should hereafter be said that 
his faith (so holy and inviolable), his constancy (honoured by all the kings in 
Europe) and his good judgment (which can direct others so well and worthily ) 
had all been contaminated and defiled by the bad treatment, the wrong and the 
injury, exhibited by him to her.’ She then turns to the Lords of the Council, 
and appeals to them to speak the truth to their Prince without fear or favour of 
either side, or regard to any inconvenient results; and undertakes to prove to 
them very easily that alike by the old Law, by their Christian profession, and even 
by the rights recognised amongst Pagans, the King cannot justly leave her. 
ILereupon she goes back to the first institution of marriage at the Creation and to 
its divine sanctions. ‘ its validity depends upon the mutual consent of the parties, 
stamped with the approval of the Church; and this consent the King cannot 
deny that he gave. Is she now, in return for her plighted troth, to be robbed of 
honour and covered with shame? Will it be any credit to him that people 
should say that after he had sent for the sister of the Duke of Juliers as his wife, 
he now makes it a matter of discussion whether he can leave her and send her 
back again? Who in the whole world will be found so shameless and devoid of 
sense, who so deficient in reason and the knowledge of justice, as to maintain 
that by divine, or human, or natural law, the King can do it lawfully? True, 
among those ancients who had no knowledge of God, repudiation was allowed ; 
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but that law has no force now. He has no just occasion of complaint against 
her, unless it be that she is entirely devoted to him and bears him the greatest 
goodwill, and therefore will not permit a separation. If this be an inexpiable 


offence, then let her life pay for it. 
‘But some one may say, ‘‘ Wives are given to men to obey them and to do 


what they choose to order,; if then the King chooses to leave you and take 
another, ought you to go contrary to his will?’ There is some force in this; but 
then unjust orders have no validity, and they who obey another’s vices them- 
selves commit an offence, being the rather bound to remonstrate. If the King 
were to order her not to love him, obedience would be simply impossible.’ Here- 
upon, the writer breaks out into an apostrophe to Love, in which Love is im- 
plored to answer on her behalf to whatever may be said against her. ‘If it be 
said that she is not so personally attractive in the King’s eyes as he desired to 
find her, let it be replied that she did not seek the King but he sought her; it 
was at his earnest solicitation that she obeyed the commands of her relatives. 
And if she does not possess so much of that external beauty which consists in a 
certain proportion and harmony of the body as many other women (while yet 
there are very many who in that respect have not so much reason to be contented 
as she has), let it be represented that such changeable beauty of the body is the 
least of the perfections which one can have ; that the true, divine, and permanent 
beauty is that of the soul; and that it should be enough if a wife bring to her 
husband’s house well-regulated temperance in all things, and a sure and perpetual 
chastity, together with the goodwill and affection which she ought to bear him.’ 
Now follows a sharp sketch of the opinions expressed abroad about Henry, 
which with its pungent plainness of speech, none the less plain for being exhi- 
bited under the form of profuse flattery, must have touched him to the quick. 
‘She must own that many of her relations and friends had tried to prove her 
constancy before her marriage by speaking evil of him, and so to divert her from 
her purpose. But she took their interference in ill part. When, for instance, some 
asked her if she thought she could endure the tempers of, and live comfortably 
with, a King who was suspected of having already treated three wives very badly, 
she answered them as best she could, according to what she understood the 
actual truth to be; saying, that one of them had been abandoned with very great 
regret, as everybody knew, only to satisfy his conscience because he preferred tie 
depriving himself of his greatest delights to the offending God; that the second 
had been punished for her gross misconduct, as justice, reason, and equity allowed, 
and that as for the third, the saying that she had been ill treated by him was 
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indeed an ill saying, for never had wife had greater reason to felicitate herself 
with her husband, and that her death had happened only after giving birth (to 
the great joy of the whole English nation) to a very fine son who, it was thought, 
would succeed not only to his father’s inheritance but to his great virtues. Then 
another had asked her (in order to put her in a passion, or try her patience) how 
she would bear the King’s humours, which, as the questioner said, were too 
difficult for her or anybody else to understand, and what remedy she would 
employ if he were to love some other lady, or how she would bear it if he were to 
prove jealous. But she quickly satisfied the querist with the assurance, that she 
would be so entirely obedient to the King’s humour as that everything which he 
wished should please her, and that her only happiness in the world would be to 
esteem everything that he liked ; that to gain his love she would become like the 
fabled Proteus, and change herself into all forms, so that by becoming entirely 
conformed to his desires it could not fail but that she should be far more agree- 
able to him than any of those whose company he might (with scandal and sin) 
desire to use. She knows indeed that men are given to women to be their lords 
and masters, and that a greater license in pleasure is allowed to them, and that 
human laws do not enjoin upon them like continence and equal chastity with 
women. Men have the management of great and difficult affairs, they have to 
provide for all the political necessities of nations and for the welfare of subjects ; 
but women have but to observe the one law of honour, and to make their hus- 
bands’ wish their good. They ought never to give any one the opportunity 
of speaking ill of them; lest it should happen to them as it did to Hermione, 
the wife of the King of Thebes,* of whom Euripides speaks in his tragedies, where 
she laments that she had ever been so foolish as to believe those who detracted 
from the praises of her husband, her jealousy and easy credulity involving her in 
no little calamity. But, seeing that it was very difficult to satisfy those who 
persisted in their endeavours to test her, she told them, in order to give them the 
fullest assurance of her own intentions, that she would be like the prudent 
Emilia, the wife of Scipio Africanus, who during his life never evinced any 
jealousy or caused any scandal about a slave whom he loved, and after his death 
honourably treated and provided for her, because she thought it would give plea- 
sure to his spirit in the other world; and who was wont to say that when men 
exhibited affection for others than their own wives, it was but from some fleet- 
ing feeling which vanished like smoke, and that, for all that, love would not at 


* The writer here appears to confound Hermione, or Harmonia, wife of Cadmus, with her later 
namesake, 
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all diminish, because it can only extend to things good and praiseworthy, and is 
an enemy of all vice and iniquity. 

‘And when she was asked how she would bear it, supposing, on the other 
hand, he were jealous of her, she replied that she would always show him such 
signs of affection, would be always so near him and make so little count of all 
the world beside, that she would reckon the time, the day, the hour, lost, in 
which he did not command her willing service ; so that she assured herself there 
would be no need for them in England of the temple dedicated at Rome to the 
Goddess Viriplaca, whither husbands and wives resorted when they had fallen 
out in order to tell their several stories, and then to be reconciled ; for she would 
so fashion her manners and life to suit his nature that he would hardly know 
that she was not his very self. 

‘Thus no arguments of others prevailed with her, and those who had been 
careful to dispute with her on the matter greatly applauded her reasoning; for 
the affection which she bore him made her speak more ably than any skill or 
teaching could have enabled her to do. And they said that all that they had 
done had only been with the view of guarding against future inconveniences, 
and that in thus doing they acted the part of good kindred and true friends and 
wise advisers. But she, poor woman that she is, could never have supposed for 
an instant that she could have fallen into the sad condition in which she is now, 
a result so unexpected and so contrary to the anticipations she had indulged. 
For since the first entering upon the treaty of marriage, as well as since the 
time when he first received her kindly at his court, she is not conscious of 
having committed any offence for which he could justly say that she deserves 
that this question should be brought forward, as it is now, without any other 
reason except that he has the power to leave her and take a new wife. No one 
could have foreseen such a misfortune, for those things which proceed from mere 
arbitrary whim and not from reason must be referred to what we call chance ; 
and no advice or forethought can provide against them. It will be much harder 
for her now to give him up, after having had the privilege of knowing him in 
some small degree, than if that privilege had never been hers. For she has seen 
that in him there are such perfections that were she to reckon them up, she 
would think that she knew every good thing and every virtue that there is in the 
world; and did she but know them perfectly she would need no other medicine 
to remedy all her ills and to minister entire comfort. And let him not think that 
in thus saying she exposes herself t@blame for flattery. For the love which she 
bears him cannot but be good and true, whether it come from the heavenly in- 
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fluences of the planets under which they were born, or from the temperament 
in which she most nearly approaches him, [7 or from familiarity with him, which 
has nevertheless been too short for forming a perfect judgment of his endowments. 
If it be from heaven, then the Author of all things preserves its vitality, and 
disposes her to love him; if it be from the close affinity of their temperaments, 
then it is impossible that he, who is the thing she most desires in the world, 
should hate her; if from the kyowledge which she has of his virtues and praise- 
worthy qualities, these are so great that they cannot permit anyone to do her 
injury. But should she be deceived in her hope and lose her rightful cause (in 
which, however, she can never fail if truth and justice remain in the world, or 
change not in their name and in their effect altogether) she will not be the first 
woman who has been deceived by men. For it is common with women to 
receive ill in return for good. And so she will have at any rate that consolation 
of the unfortunate which consists in thinking how many have suffered like her- 
self, whose examples will teach her to follow them in fortitude and constancy. 
She will lay to heart the example of those women of India who, when their 
husband is dead, come weeping before the judges and princes of their country, 
declaring what cause they have for grief; and she who can prove that she was 
the most loved, and is pronounced so to have been, then humbly thanks the 
judges, aud goes joyfully, clad in her best array, to share her husband’s funeral 
pile; while the other wives spend all the rest of their days in tears, and judge 
themselves unfit to be seen But alas! her case is altogether different! She, 
loving him too well but not being at all esteemed by him, can only have her place 
amongst the unhappy ones who have lost all the fruit of their regard. But in 
proving the truth of woman’s love, the only difficulty lies in choosing instances 
out of the multitude that occur; one can find abundance of women (“although 
you men pretend that we are faint-hearted and fearful ’’) who have been willing to 
die for their husbands. For instance, Alcestis the wife of Admetus, King of 
Thessaly, suffered death in his place. To this purpose also there is an ancient 
story of one of Henry’s own predecessors, a King of England named Robert, who in 
a battle with the Syrians had received a great wound from a poisoned sword. 
After his return to his own country it was judged by well-informed and ex- 
perienced surgeons that the wound was incurable, unless perchance the poison 
could be sucked out by some one to whom in that case it would speedily prove 
fatal instead; and when the king conscientiously refused to allow anyone to be 
put in such danger he was succoured in his necessity by his own wife, who 
secretly in the night, having removed the bandages from the wound without his 
2Nn2 
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being aware of it, did that which the doctors had ordered ; and, having sucked 
out the poison, she was found herself the next day choked and dead. * 

‘This story has given her great comfort, for she believes that when he knows 
that her good-will is not less than that of which she has thus made recital, he 
will feel some inclination to treat her well, and not cut her off from his society. 
But if it should be otherwise, to what an extremity will she be reduced ; for what 
can she then do? The law forbids her doing violence to herself, to send her soul 
back to heaven whence it came; yet she cannot live in the world without dying 
daily in deaths far more cruel than words can describe. The death of the body, 
in proportion to its violence, is the sooner over; but, when the soul is agitated 
with passion and torment, it, because it is immortal, is the more grievously 
afflicted. Could it but perish like the body, the vehemence of her affection 
would, she verily believes, many times already have delivered her out of all her 
sufferings. Or, if the Athenian custom still prevailed of allowing persons to take 
poison who could show that there was no just cause for their continuing to live, 
she assures him and his Council that she would so order her speech that he and 
every one who heard her would say that no person had ever more reason to wish 
to die than she has. For what of pleasantness remains for her in the world if 
that which formed the stay of her life is parted from her for ever? What hope 
can she ever have of comfort, if of that happy offspring which she thought to 
have had of him, and which she trusted to see stretch, like a beautiful tree, its 
branches even to heaven, the very roots are torn up from the earth by violence ? 
if a sudden tempest, a sudden change of will, lay waste the fruits which were 


* This version of the apocryphal story of Prince Edward and Eleanor is interesting, as removing it 
still further into the region of mythical tradition. I have not been able to trace the souree from which 
the writer derived the name of Robert; the story does not appear among the legends told of Robert /e 
Liable of Normandy, neither was he the sort of personage likely to have inspired such tender affection. 
It seems probable, however, that, in some form or other, the narration (based upon some real occurrence ) 
may have obtained currency through the medium of romance, and have been told of different heroines. 
As connected with Edward it tirst appears (as is well known) in the History of Spain by Rodericus 
Santius, Bishop of Palencia in the latter half of the fifteenth century, who relates it (“ ut vera perhibent 
annalia”) in the fourth chapter of his first book, where he is speaking of the virtues of Spanish women. 
It was from this source that Camden first introduced it into English history. Sanuto, the Venetian 
historian of the Crusades, who returned from a fifth visit to the Holy Land in 1306, only thirty-five years 
after Edward's attempted assassination, merely remarks about it that he was cured “ with difficulty;” and 
the French chronicle aseribed to Baudoin d’Avesnes, who died in 1289, says that he was cured by the help 
of God and by a certain stone, efficacious against poison, which was given him by the Hospitallers ( Rec. 
des Hist. de France, xxi. 178). 
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already ripe and ready for gathering ?* What can she do if that beautiful vessel 
filled with choice flowers and carefully guarded all through the winter until the 
spring be broken up and scattered? Would to God she had never known him, 
and that his virtues had consequently not become so dear to her, or that the day 
of her birth had been the day of her death. If grief ought to be proportioned to 
the loss which causes it, then her grief should be infinite, for infinite in value is 
her loss. The more Reason tells her that what cannot be cured must be endured, 
the more her pent-up grief gains force from the knowledge that her wound 
cannot be healed, and becomes hydra-headed in its many forms and occasions. 
It is no pleasure to her thus to indulge in complaints and tears; would that she 
could diminish them. Undeserved grief is indeed incurable, and especially when 
its cause is contrary to the claims of nature, to reason, and to equity. And it 
may easily be believed that she has not committed the whole goodness of her 
cause to her words, which are all too weak and too badly arranged to have suffi- 
cient power of persuasion in opposition to the violence with which she is threat- 
ened. Even if she had the power, she would not wish in anywise to use it in 
relation to a thing forbidden by all the laws of that equity which ought most 
chiefly to reign amongst princes, who, more than others, are bound to main- 
tain it. 

‘To conclude as she began (that she may not weary him with further speech), 
she will place the whole strength of her Remoustrance in his mercy and pity, 
which she holds in so great reverence and esteem that she believes they will 
serve her far more than all the laws and rights which she could allege. For the 
longest argument which she could employ will be of no avail, except to bring to 
his recollection that which he already knows and perfectly understands. He is 
his own best adviser. As he is always reckoned the first in royal dignity, so may 
he cause himself to be reckoned by the wise and virtuous the first in knowledge 
and prudence and good judgment. And the more wisely he manages this affair, 
which is of such consequence to him, the more will he make it evident to every 
one, and especially to foreigners, that reason has exercised more authority with 
him than the false persuasion of those who wish to diminish his goodwill towards 
her; and he would thus manifest the exact contrary of that which many suspect, 
viz. that no new affection (by which wise men ought never to be carried away, 


* There would seem to be reference here to a condition which may have given rise to the subsequent 
report of the Queen’s having been delivered of a son after the divorce, by which report the King was greatly 
troubled. See State Papers, vol. i. pp. 697,706. Can it have been the case that there was really a 


miscarriage ? 
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if it be not good and reasonable) has had power to divert him from the way of 
truth. If he suffer anyone to do her wrong or injustice, she assures him that 
the blame will be imputed to himself alone, in whose power her life, her death, 
and all her hope are placed; and even if these were not in his power she has 
such confidence in him that she would put them all in his hands, to do with 
them as might seem to him good. And she, on her part, would render to him all 
such obedience as it might please him to enjoin. Let him then take pity of her 
scalding tears and show compassion for her sorrow. Let him give place to her 
great and perfect love, and grant that by his kindness she may live content. 
Let him retain this his most humble servant, this his creature, who was only 
born for him ; and let him not use such cruelty as that she, without having done 
him any ill or offence, should be repudiated and divorced, and so rendered the 
most miserable and unfortunate wife in the whole world.’ 

‘And you, my Lords the Judges,” exclaims the supposed authoress, turning 
herself in conclusion to the Lords of the Council who were to decide her fate, 
“take you care so to advise your Sovereign Lord the King as that the increase of 
his reputation, the preservation of his honour, and the augmentation of his esteem, 
as well as the duty of your own consciences, may be alike held in safety. For, 
as far as in me rests, I remit all my defence only to his own purpose and good- 
will.” 


--τ- --------. 


So ends the professed Remonstrance of the Lady Anne of Cleves. If it be not 
really an historical document, it is at any rate a curiosity of literature, and may 
probably be taken as representing the general feeling with which the divorce was 
regarded abroad. Although styled “a very folish booke” by the ambassador, 
who was diplomatically wise enough to make light of it to the French King even 
when requesting its suppression, there are sufficient sharp sayings and sound 
arguments to have made Henry feel very uncomfortable at being thus opposed 
before the face of the world, especially when the disputant was beyond his reach. 
As to its real object, one can only repeat at the close of this abstract the theory 
before suggested. The marriage was a device of Cromwell’s for strengthening the 
interest of the Reforming party; to overthrow Cromwell and undo his work was 
the desire of the favourers of the old religion. Hardly, then, would a foreign 
bishop enter into a question with which it does not appear that he had any per_ 
sonal concern, and assume, on abstract grounds of equity, the character of spokes- 
man for her whose cause he espoused, if he would thereby run counter to the 
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projects and wishes of his own friends. But, reckoning on the passionate and 
impulsive character of Henry, on his impatience of all interference and specially 
of all foreign dictation, and on the stubbornness of his will, the author may well 
have judged that the subtle device of apparent interference from abroad and the 
exposure of Henry’s unfaithfulness to the world would raise such a storm of 
anger and resentment in the breast of the King as would be fatal to all chance of 
a reconciliation, and would help to complete the discomfiture of Cromwell. [{ is 
not a pleasant thought, nor one readily entertained, to imagine that the pas- 
sionate and earnest appeals made in the name of the injured Queen could be 
written in a spirit really adverse to her supposed interests; nevertheless, such a 
thought appears to suggest the simplest solution of what is, in any point of view, 
somewhat of a puzzle. It would be strange if the book were merely written 
as a rhetorical exercise. But it is very satisfactory to know that she who was the 
object of this advocacy, whether real or pretended, was, after all, happier in its 
failure than she ever would have been in its success; that she, whom the French 
ambassador declared to be esteemed and loved by the English people “as the 
most gentle and gracious princess they had ever known,” so far from being made 
miserable by the treatment she met with from her consort, amused herself there- 
after “in all possible ways” (ways which would commend themselves to her 
French critic), “with dresses and entertainments,” and showed herself “ per- 


fectly happy.” 


[Since this paper was read to the Society the writer has been favoured by 
Robert 8S. Turner, Esq. of the Albany, with the description of a manuscript 
volume in his valuable library which contains this Remonstrance, together with 
other treatises by John of Luxemburg. The volume is a small quarto, on fine 
vellum, of eighty-eight leaves, beautifully written, with illuminated initials, and 


contains :— 


1. ** Remonstrance faite par la seur du duc de iulliers au Roy dangleterre et a son conseil.” 
The name of “‘ Jehan de Luxembourg ” is subscribed at the end. 

2. Address, “‘A la royne de Naverre,” fol. 43. Signed as before. 

3. “ Remonstrance faicte par les confederez de lempereur aux estatz tenus a Valdolic sur la 
reddition de Mylan,” fol. 59. 

4. ‘* Responce aux remonstrances faictes a lempereur par aucun de ses confederez et subjectz 
sur la restoration du duche de Mylan,” fol. 66. Signed as before. 
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On the first page of the volume are the arms of the family of Croy, dated 
1618, with the insignia of the order of the Golden Fleece, and the mottoes, ‘Je 
sous tiendray Croy, J’ayme qui m’ayme.” The book-plate of ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Tér-se d’Yves”’ is inserted, and the book bears the number “382” as the reference 
to (probably) some sale catalogue in which it appeared. 


The State Papers of the year 1556 contain references to a somewhat curious 
passage in the subsequent life of Anne, of which however no definite particulars 
are given. Her brother William, Duke of Cleves, complains to Queen Mary, in 
a letter dated 5 Aug., that his sister entertains in her family two persons, Jasper 
Broickhusen with his wife, together with a third, one Bastard of Wylich, who by 
their pernicious doctrines and marvellous impostures appear to have driven her 
mad; all means have been used to procure their removal, but in vain; he there- 
fore begs the exercise of the Queen’s authority for their expulsion from England. 
On 10 Sept. following the Council write to King Philip, “ Touching the request 
of the noble prince, the Duke of Cleves, for the putting of one called Brockhusen, 
with his wief, and one other, from the service of the Lady Anne of Cleves, and 
from this realme, the Queenes Majestie willing us to have speciall care of this 
mater, we have alredy endeavred to informe ourselfs of such particuler causes and 
maters as wherby with your and the Queenes Majesties honour, and as litle 
offense to the said Lady Anne as may be, this thinge may take the same ende 
that the said Duke requirethe, whereof we trust within fewe dayes to make suche 
final ende as shall be to your Majesties good satisfaction.” (Domestic State 
Papers, Mary ix. No. 28. See also C. P. Cooper’s Appendices to Report on 
Federa, Appendix E, p. 356.) Nothing further appears on record with reference 
to the matter, nor has the name of this Brockhusen been met with elsewhere. | 
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XVIL.—On certain Inaceuracies in the ordinary Accounts of the early years 
of the Reign of King Edward IV. Communicated by CHARLES SPENCER 
Perceval, Esq. LL.D. Treasurer. 


Read February 17, 1881. 


Havive lately had occasion to examine with some particularity the sequence 
of domestic events during the first four years of King Edward the Fourth, 
especially in connection with the movements, during part of that time, of the 
deposed King Henry and his consort, Margaret of Anjou, it has surprised me to 
find how confusedly the period in question has been treated." 

I found it difficult, at first, to believe that by several of the chroniclers, 
historians, and peerage-writers, an event of primary importance, the battle of 
Hexham, which for practical purposes gave the coup de grdce to the Lancastrian 
dynasty, has been antedated by a whole year. 

This glaring chronological error, and certain mistakes or misapprehensions 
dependent on it, have never, so far as I can ascertain, been completely pointed 
out and corrected by any modern historian, however correct his own chronology 
may have been. 

Yet, considering that the chronicles of Halle, Grafton, and Holinshed, the 
principal authors of the confusion which I notice, are still frequently referred to, 
and that their errors have been followed in more than one popular English 


® The expressions used by Sir Henry Ellis (Original Letters, 2nd Ἀν i. 94) writing 57 years ago 
are nearly as applicable now as then. “ This eventful périod,” says he, “‘ though removed from us searcely 
more than three centuries, is still among the darkest on our annals. Its records are confused, mutilated, 
and disjointed. They who wrote history in it had no talents for the task ; and there was a ferocity abroad 
among the partizans of both the rival houses, which prevented many from even assembling the materials 
of history.” 

It is from Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s introduction to Warkworth’s Chronicle, edited by him for the 
Camden Society in 1839, that I borrow this quotation. This was, perhaps, the most valuable contribution 


to the knowledge of the period which had appeared since Ellis wrote, and was calculated to raise great 
hopes, since well justified, of the utility of the labours to be performed by the Society then in it« 
infancy. 
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history, it certainly seems worth while to point out and correct their mistakes ; 
and it is this task which I have endeavoured to accomplish in the present paper. 

ΠΟΙ I may observe that, of all the English historians whose works I have 
consulted, Sharon Turner appears (in respect of the period in question) to be by 
far the most accurate. Lingard, usually so careful, has made a curious slip in 
his dates which, though very easily corrected, cannot fail to mislead a student 
seeking in his pages for exact information. The only book to which I have 
turned, and which 1 find unimpeachably correct, though the matter is necessarily 
much condensed, is Mr. James Gairdner’s little work, entitled The Houses of 
Lancaster and York, Gondon, 1875. 

In order to render my purposed criticism more readily intelligible, I have 
thought it necessary to compile, from what appear to be the best, and as far as 
possible contemporary, sources, the following summary of the events of the years 
1461 to 1100. This I have endeavoured to do as succinctly as possible, stating 
the mere leading facts wherever I have found no dispute or discrepancy to exist, 
but expanding the narrative where contradictions occur, and examining into their 
origin. ‘The wish to increase the interest of a dry historical reswmé must be my 
excuse for certain slight digressions, not strictly necessary to my immediate 
purpose, but introducing a little new matter (chiefly from two very recent 
publications of the Camden Society), which has not-yet found its way into our 
general histories. 


On March 4, 1461, Edward Earl of March was proclaimed king by the style 
of King Edward IV. Ilis regnal year therefore begins, be it remembered, on 
March Ὁ in every subsequent year. 

On the 27th and 28th of the same month were fought the battles of Ferry- 
bridge and Towton, villages a few miles south of York. In the latter of these 


ἃ Subjoined are the titles and editions of the works to which I shall chietly refer, with the abbrevia- 
tions used in citing them. 

William Wyrcestre or Worcester, cited as “ Wyre,” from Hearne’s edition at the end of the second 
volume of Liber Niger Scaccarii, 2nd ed. London, 1771. Warkworth’s Chronicle of the First Thirteen 
Years of Kina Edward IV., ed. Halliwell (Camden Society) 1839. William Gregory’s Chronicle of 
London, ed. Gairdner (Camden Society), 1877, cited as “Gregory.” A Brief Latin Chronicle, ed. 
Gairdner, in Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, (Camden Society) 1880; and Brief Notes, an historical 
compilation in the same volume. The last three chronicles give several new facts and are otherwise very 
valuable. Fabyan’s Chronicle, ed. 1533, cited as “ Fabyan.”” A Fragment of a Chronicle relating to 
King Edward IV. printed by Hearne at the end of Sprott’s Chronicle. 1719, cited as “ Hearne’s Frag- 
ment.’ Halle’s Union of York and Lancaster, 1545, Girafton’s Chronicle, 1568. 
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engagements King Henry VI.’s troops were entirely worsted, and he, with his 
consort and Prince Edward, their son, fled into Scotland, where they were hos- 
pitably received by the Court. 
It is not clear what strong places north of York there were at this time 
armed and manned by Henry’s partisans. The important border fortress of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, we know, held out for him, for, as the price of assistance from 
the Scots, he surrendered this place to them." 
He himself seems to have coliected about the same time a force of some sort, Berwick sur- 


rendered to the 


Scots perhaps and Borderers, and to have got as far south again as Ryton and ia 
Brancepath, in Durham,” and indeed to have penetrated into Yorkshire, for, if we 
can trust Thomas Playter writing to John Paston on April 18, 1461, Henry was 
then besieged at a place in that county which he calls “‘Coroumbr, such a name it 
hath or muche lyke,” the Queen and Prince Edward being reported to be with him.* 
’ The Scots, in consideration it appears of the surrender of Berwick, made an 
[ expedition against Carlisle, but, in June, 1461, the siege was raised by John Lord 
) Montagu, brother to the “ King-maker,” the Scots losing on this occasion, 
according to contemporary rumour, 6000 men." 

Henry in his abortive expedition appears to have incurred great risk of 
capture, but to have got away, probably back to Scotland, to which country 
Margaret certainly retired. 

She appears to have remained there until April, 1462. In that month she } Rope ce 
sailed from Kirkcudbright, passed down St. George’s Channel, and landed in April, 1102. 
Brittany, on or about Good Friday, April 16. According to William Wyrcestre, 
whose contemporaneous notes are most valuable for the elucidation of the events 
of this period, she first went to her father in Anjou.” The object of her journey 
was to obtain assistance in her project of an invasion of England. 

Louis XL., first cousin to herself and to Henry, had very lately succeeded to 
the crown of France, and to his court she bent her steps. 

On June 23, 1462, she was at Chinon, in Touraine, where she executed a 
bond engaging to surrender Calais, if ever her lord recovered it, or to pay 40,000 

* The surrender according to the recitals in the Act of attainder and resumption, 1 Edward IV., took 
place on St. Mark’s Day, April 25. Rot. Parl. v. 478, col. 1. 

> Rot. Parl. ibid. © Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 386. 

“ Rot. Parl. ibid. Paston Letters, 391. 

* “Mense Aprilis Regina Margareta per navem de Scocia adivit Franciam pro auxilio Regis Francie 
habendo.”—* Die Parasceves Regina Margareta cum quatuor navibus de Kyrkhowbhryth in Seocia per 


mare inter Walliam et Hiberniam adivit Britanniam . . . ac postea Andegavis ad patrem suum Regem 
Sicilie et consequenter ad regem Francie pro auxilio habendo.” Wyre. 492, 493, events of 1461—2. 
202 
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lirres.” In consideration of this undertaking Louis advanced her 20,000 livres, 
and, with a force recruited in France, under command of Pierre de Brezé, Seigneur 
de Varennes, and Seneschal of Normandy, she set sail for Scotland. 

This, it will be observed, was Margaret’s First Voyage to the Continent. 

During the Queen’s absence her friends in Scotland would appear not to 
have been absolutely inactive, for we read in Hearre’s Fragment that Piers de 
Brezé” in the second year of Edward IV. came out of Scotland and stole by 
treason the castle of Alnwick, whither were sent against him Sir William Lord 
Hastings, Sir J. Howard, and others, who besieged the castle, and de Brezé fell to 
agreement. Whereupon he, with his Frenchmen, departed the 30th day of July. 

Wyrecestre confirms this to some extent. After mentioning Margaret’s first 
voyage in April, 1462, and an embassy undertaken by Warwick to cajole the 
(Qucen of Scots, which we know was in June,” he says that in July Lord Hastings 
and others besieged Alnwick, where William Taylboys, a notorious Lancastrian 
leader, was captured, who yielded on conditions, and Sir Ralph Grey (of Warke, 
ancestor of the present Earl Grey’) was put in as governor for Edward. 

Wyrcestre does not tell us how long Taylboys had been in possession of the 
castle, and says nothing about any Frenchmen. He informs us, however, of the 
capture of Naworth Castle about the same time by Lord Montagu, and adds that 
Lord Dacre surrendered to Lord Montagu on certain conditions. This castle 
had belonged to Ralph Lord Dacre, slain at Towton and attainted in the first 
parliament of Edward, and it may be concluded from Wyrcestre’s note that, up 
to this time, Itumphry, his brother and heir, had held it for King Henry. 
Upon the capture, however, he probably went over to King Edward, as we find 
him among other noblemen who in the winter of this year served in the expedi- 
tion which resulted, as we shall presently see, in the re-capture by the Yorkists 
of the Northumbrian castles after their surrender to Queen Margaret. 

Late in October,* or early in November,’ 1462, the Queen landed in Scotland 

® The original bond is still in the French archives. See ουδὲ d’Arcq, /nventaire des Sceaur de 
France, num, 10,044, The tenor of the instrument is given by Miss Strickland, Lives of the Queens of 
England, iii. 269. 

» There must, however, be a mistake in the leader’s name, for it is sufficiently clear that de Brezé 
did not appear on the scene until November following, when he accompanied Margaret on her return from 
her first voyage, as we shall presently see. 

© See Archeological Journal, xvii. 53, for a notice of a safe-conduct, dated June 17, 1462, from 
James ILL. of Scotland, for Warwick and the other ambassadors proceeding into Scotland. 

* See sheet Pedigree, Raine’s North Durham, facing p. 326. 

© Wyre. p. 494. Gregory, p. 218, says she landed in Northumberland seven days before All 
Yallow Tide, that is, about Oct. 25 This seems the most correct. 


Fabyan, fo. cexy. 
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with her fleet, consisting it is said of 52 ships, carrying 2000 French and a few 
English.* 

On piecing together the fragmentary statements of the available authorities, 
we may, I think, come to the conclusion that her plan of campaign, partly carried 
out, was to land her troops and, by conjoint operations by land and sea, to make 
herself mistress of the strongholds of the Northumbrian coast from Berwick to 
Newcastle. 

I gather from Halle and Grafton, whose chronicles here run for the most part 
word for word together, that her sea force after landing the main body of troops 
(which was reinforced by a Scottish army) consisted of about 500 men. 

These writers state that she sailed towards Newcastle and landed at Tyne- 
mouth. On her way she or her land force took Bamborough Castle, the most 
northern of the coast defences. The capture of this place was known in Denbigh- 
shire by November 1.” It was committed to the keeping of Henry, Duke of 
Somerset, the Earl of Pembroke, and Sir Ralph Perey, a younger brother of the 
Earl of Northumberland who fell at Towton and was attainted in the first 
Parliament of Edward ΤΥ. 

Either then or, less probably, after her retreat from Tynemouth not long 
after, she attacked Alnwick Castle, the garrison of which, being short of supplies, 
yielded the place, and de Brezé’s son, Lord Hungerford, Robert Whyttingham, 
and others were placed in it asa garrison." Dunstanborough, situated between 
Bamborough and Alnwick, also fell to the Queen’s arms about this time. 

Fabyan (cexv verso) says that King Edward on having tidings of this 
invasion sped him into the north with a strong host; and John Paston, junior, 
writing to his father from Holt Castle in Denbighshire on November 1, informs 
him that my Lord of Warwick went forward into Scotland on Saturday 


(30 October) with 20,000 men.* 


@ The number of ships is from Gregory—of men from W. Wyrcestre. 

» Paston Letters, 463. 

© Wyre. p. 494. 

4 Wyre. p. 494. “And there she took the Castle of Alnwick, and put it full of Frenchmen,” says 
Gregory, p. 218. 

© Paston Letters, 463. “ Eodem anno, circa festaum Omnium Sanctorum percurrente rumore de adventu 
Regine Margarete cum copiosa multitudine Francigenorum, Seottorum, et Anglorum sibi adhwerentium 
processit festine nobilis ille belliger comes de Warwik cum suis et subsecutus est rex Edwardus ut eam cum 
complicibus suis effugarent. Qua, fuga inita, tuciora quesivit presidii loca.” Brief Latin Chronicle, 


p- 175. 
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This news scems to have alarmed the Queen, and, according to Halle and 
Grafton, the invading foree which had landed at Tynemouth re-embarked. 

Wyrcestre says, that, in company with de Brezé, the Queen fixed her 
camp at some place for which he leaves a blank, thinking that the whole country 


was ready to rise in her favour. No rising, however, took place, as her limited 


force inspired no confidence. 
Margaret appears then to have determined to make off with her fleet to 


Berwick, where she seems to have left her son and (but this is not clear) her 
husband also, but, on the voyage from Tynemouth or whatever the turning point 
was, a storm arose, the result of which was very disastrous. 

Gregory’s account (I have here and elsewhere modernized the spelling) 
is as follows, ‘‘ And then she returned (after taking Alnwick) into Scotland by 
water. And there rose such a tempest upon her that she forsook her ship and 
escaped in the ship’s boat." And the ship was drowned with much of her 
stuff and three great ships more, and four hundred and six Frenchmen were 
taken in the church of Holy Island.” 

Fabyan tells nearly the same story. He says that the Queen, hearing of 
Edward’s preparations, “ brake her array and fled,*" and took a carvyle, and 
therein intended to have sailed into France. But such tempest fell upon the 
sea that she was constrained to take a fisher’s boat, and by meane thereof landed 
at Berwick,* and so drew her to the Scottish king. And shortly after her land- 
ing tidings came to her that * her said carvyle was drowned, within the which 
she had great treasure and other riches.* And the same day,” Fabyan con- 
tinues, “ upon four hundred of the Frenchmen were driven upon land near unto 
Bamborough,° where they for so much as they might not have away their ships 
they fired them, and after for their safeguard took an island within Northumber- 
land, where they were assailed by one called Manners with others in his com- 
pany, and of them slain and taken prisoners as many as there were.’’* 

Halle and Grafton corroborate this, naming Holy Island as the seat of the 


a « A small earvel,” Halle and Grafton. 
» The passages between the asterisks are nearly word for word with the narrative given in Hearne’s 
Fragment, p. 291. 


© At Bamborough. Hearne's Fragment. 
4 The Fragment, says, “seeing no remedy to scape they brent their ships and fled to an island 


thereby, where they were slayne and takin everychone,” by certain gentlemen there. Fabyan seems to have 
had before him the Chronicle of which Hearne preserves a “ Fragment,” or the work on which it was 


founded, so near is their language. Fabyan, however, adds a few facts. 
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adventure, mentioning “‘the Bastard Ogle and John Manners”’ as the assailants, 
and stating that many of the Frenchmen were slain, and nearly 400 taken and 
put to ransom. It is hard to understand why these French troops did not avail 
themselves of the shelter of Bamborough Castle, then in Henry’s hands, if their 
wreck really took place off that fortress." 

I am not clear as to Henry’s movements all this time; he no doubt remained 
in Scotland, whilst his Queen was on her French progress, “to see and espie,” 
as Halle and Grafton say, “‘what way his friends in England would studye ; ” but 
whether, on her return with a land and sea force and with money, he ventured 
to cross the border at the head of the expedition thus undertaken, I cannut 
certainly find out. Worcester, after narrating the capture of the three castles, 
says, “ Rex Henricus vero cum Regina, Brasse et aliis, metu Regis Edwardi 
superveniente, adiverunt Scotiam,” as if he was then in England, but the writer 
may only mean that he was in Berwick, and retired thence into Scotland. 

Edward had left London on November the 3rd, and had marched up to the 
North, raising the country as he went. The three castles were besieged under 
his orders in December.” 

We have an account of the disposition of the forces, with some other details, 
in a letter from John Paston the youngest, who was serving with the Duke of 
Norfolk. He writes from Newcastle on Dec. 11, 1462, stating that the castles 
were besieged “as on yesterday.” ° 

A fragment of a similar letter, written probably from the seat of war about 
the same day, is preserved among the Cotton Charters, xvii. 10." 

A third account in Latin, but headed in English, “The Wednesday before 
Cristmasse, Anno Domini M.ccce.|xij’,” is among the Brief Notes of these years, 
printed (pp. 158-9) in Mr. Gairdner’s Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles.’ 

Putting together the information derived from these three sources, we learn 
that the King was at Durham, and kept his Christmas there; that the Duke of 


* A new, but I doubt if a very certain, light is cast on this passage by an assertion in Brief Notes, 
p. 156, that Margaret after taking Alnwick was besieged in Bamborough. The writer adds a curious 
variation of the Holy Island story partly unintelligible to me, owing to the false Latin. I give it verbatim. 
“ Regina Margareta cepit castrum de Anwyk et obsessa erat in castro de Banburw. Et cum ce Anglici 
intrassent quandam parvam insulam in illis partibus ad succurendum se si necesse fuisset, ipsis nesei- 
entibus, advenerunt ccce de Francigenis ad eos ineludendos et capiendos, et subito in Anglicos irriernnt; 
sed capti et interfecti erant ex Francigenis cc et plures, et alii fugierant ut dicitur.” 
> Wyre.; Gregory, p. 219. Warkworth, p. 2. * Paston Letters, p. 464. 
1 Printed in Excerpta Historica, Bentley, p. 365. * Stow has used this p. 417. 
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Norfolk was at Newcastle, apparently commanding the supports; and that 
Warwick lay at Warkworth Castle “ but three myle owt of Alnewyk” (Paston), 
and that with him were “the Lord Crumwell, the Lord Grey of Codnor, and 


my Lord Wenlok.”’ (Cotton Ch.) 

The Yorkist army is estimated at from twenty to forty thousand men by the 
Cotton Fragment, besides “the King’s Host,” and the Brief Notes account for 
30,000 men equally divided among the beleaguering forces. These numbers 
appear very excessive as compared with the small garrisons mentioned. 

For curiosity’s sake I have collated the three reports, and give the result in 


a footnote." 

On Christmas Eve Bamborough and on St. John’s Day (Stow), Dunstanborough 
surrendered on conditions ; life and limb were to be spared, Somerset, Percy, and 
some others, upon swearing allegiance to Edward at Durham, were to have restitu- 
tion of their forfeited lands. This agreement was carried out, and Somerset was 
received into high favour by the King.” The custody of these two castles was given 
to Sir Ralph Perey, in accordance with another article in the terms of surrender. 


® BamporovuaH. 

Garrison. Duke of Somerset, Lord Roos, Sir Ralph Percy with 200 or 300 men (Cotton) [and the 
Earl of Pembroke. Brief Notes. 

Besiegers. Earl of Worcester (Cotton.) [He was at Dunstanborough according to Paston.] Lords 
Montagu and Ogle. Lords Strange, Say, Grey de Wilton and Lumley (Cotton.) [Also the Earl of 
Arundel and 10,000 men. Brief Notes. } 

ALNWICK. 

Garrison. Lord Hungerford, Sir Robert Whittingham (these two were old companions, an inter- 
cepted letter from them to Queen Margaret in Scotland written from Dieppe in August 30, 1461, 
acquainting her with the death of Charles VIL. and cautioning her not to venture for the present to the 
Continent, will be found in Paston Letters, 413,) and Sir Thomas Fyndern and five or six hundred French- 
men. [ Brief Notes give the garrison at 300 men, and places Fyndern in Dunstanborough. } 

Besiegers. Earl of Kent, Lord Seales and others (Cotton) [Earls of Warwick and Keut, and the 
Lords Powys, Greystock, and Cromwell with 10,000 men. Brief Notes.] 

Garrison, Sir Richard Tunstall, Doctor Morton (afterwards Bishop of Ely and Lord Chancellor) 
and Sir Philip Wentworth, 600 or 700 men (Cotton.) [Brief Notes add Sir T. Fyndern, “ Ballivus de 
Kam” with six score men, but this must be a slip for six hundred. } 

Besiegers. Lords Fitzhugh, Serope, Baron of Greystock, Lord Powys (Cotton). Earl of Worcester 
and Sir Ralph Grey (Paston ), but the Earl of Worcester was at Bamborough according to Cotton. [Brief 
Notes name Lords Wenlock and Hastings “ with other Lords” as besieging this Castle, placing Greystock 
and Powys at Alnwick. } 

» Wyre. ubi supra. Gregory, pp. 219,220. This latter writer gives some curious particulars as to the 
good treatment Somerset met with at Edward’s hands. 
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The third castle, Alnwick, held out until Twelfth Day (Jan. 6, 1463). On 
the eve of that day news suddenly arrived of the approach of a body of Scots ‘ 
under Pierre de Brezé, whose son, as we have seen, had been left with Lord 
Hungerford in garrison there. 

Early next morning they drew up before the castle. Warwick and all his 
᾿ forces advanced to meet them, but, finding themselves outnumbered, declined 
3 action.” The besieged made a sortie, and young de Brezé, Hungerford, Sir 
; Richard Tunstall, Robert de Whittingham, and others, joined the Scots, who 
withdrew unmolested. Wyrcestre says that if the Scots had only been bold and 
wise, they might have destroyed the English nobles." The Frenchmen who 
remained in the castle were given quarter and, surrendering, were suffered to depart. 

Thus the northern strongholds were all for a short time in Edward’s hands. 
Sir Ralph Grey had expected to have been made captain or governor of Aln- 
wick, but Edward, to the great disgust of Grey, gave the chief command to Sir β 
John Ashley, Grey being made constable under him." β 
Edward, as I understand Fabyan, had originally intended, when he found 
that Margaret had retired, to have pushed on and attacked the Scots ;* however, Kk. Kwara 
‘che was then visited with sickness . .. . ., so that he was forced to leave that μι ΝᾺ 


north, early in 


journay.” And after Alnwick was taken he went south, apparently to London.’ {\V/;;; 


* And Frenchmen, Brief Latin Chronicle, p. 176, followed by Stow, p. 417. Halle and Grafton 
inform as that the Scots were 13,000 strong, and were under the command of Sir George Douglas. The 
information may be correct; but, owing to these chroniclers having (as we shall see in the sequel) 
antedated the battle of Hexham by two years, it seems at first sight to refer to the second and final | 
capture of Alnwick by the Yorkists after that battle, in 1464. 
4 " “Nostris non audentibus eis resistere,” Brief Latin Chronicle. “The English looking on,” | 


Halle and Grafton. ‘“ Videntes se inferiores numero,” Wyre. p. 495. 

© Warkworth, p. 2, narrates this event in much the same way. He says de Brezé had 20,000 Scots 
with him, and that either party was afraid of the other. “Had the Scots come on boldly, they mighte 
have taken and distressed all the Lords and Commoners, for they had laid so long in the field, and were 
grieved with colde and rain, that they had no courage to fight.” But these events are placed erroneously 
in 1 Edward IV. 1461. 

4 Wyre. p. 496. Gregory, p. 220. 

© See Brief Notes, p. 157, for the names of dukes, earls, ἄς, including Lord Dacre of the North, with 
the King Edward “in hys jorny into Seottlong at the fest of S' Andrew in pe month of Decembyr. Anno 
4 Domini Μη σσοσαχι"," Stow (p. 415, ed. 1631) has copied this list down to the first six knights, 
4 adding “to the number of fifty-nine knights,” which number agrees exactly with the list in Brief Notes. 

! Gregory, Brief Latin Chronicle. The Latin Chronicle here makes the following reflexion : “ Et 
in hae tam longa mora tocius pene milicie Anglicane illic adversus adversarios nostros congregate, quid, 
queso, memorabile, quid lande dignam actum est nisi quod predicta tria castra capta sunt ?” 
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Warwick, according to the Brief Latin Chronicler, remained a short time 
longer, maintaining the field with a few troops and keeping back the Scots." 
He then marched south and rejoined the King in London; but, “ while they 
were merrymaking and I wot not what else,”” the Scots made a fresh incursion into 
Keapture of Northumberland, and retook Bamborough and two other castles. Fabyan says 

— = dil this was about the time of Lent (Ash Wednesday in 1463 fell on February 23rd, 

| 1463, and Easter on April 10th). 

Sir Ralph Perey, it will be remembered, had been left in command of 
Bamborough and Dunstanborough. It was through his *‘ collusion and treason,” 
says Gregory, that the Frenchmen (he does not mention the Scots expressly) 
were allowed to take Bamborough from him *“ nolens volo.’”° 

Sir Ralph Grey also, “that false knight and traitor, by false treason,” says 
| the same chronicler, took Sir John Ashley, the governor of Alnwick, prisoner, 
| delivered him to Queen Margaret, and surrendered that castle “to the Lord 

Ϊ ILungerford and unto the Frenchmen accompanied with them.” " 

Dunstanborough, I suppose, was the third castle referred to by Fabyan as 
being retaken at this time, for it was still in Lancastrian hands in 1464, and was 
retaken by the Earl of Warwick after Hexham. 

After the surrender of Alnwick to Lord Hungerford, and about Midsummer, 
King Henry, the Queen of Scots, and Sir Pierre de Brez¢, if we are to believe 
Gregory and Stow, who alone mention it, advanced with 4,000 Scots and laid siege 
to Norham Castle and lay there eighteen days. Warwick and Montagu, however, 
raised the siege, and Henry and the King (? Queen) of Scots were put to flight. 
| Margaret now disappears from the theatre of war. Whether, as Gregory ἡ 

would have us believe, in consequence of the hard pressure put upon her 
by Warwick and Montagu after the relief of Norham Castle, or from the loss 
of her treasure in the shipwreck and general despair of further success, 
coupled with a desire to place her infant son in safety, she undertook her Second 


᾽ 


Voyage. 
νον Sailing from Bamborough in April of this year in company with the Duke of 
April, 163.” Exeter, Sir John Fortescue, the famous Chief Justice, and others to the number 


* So I translate “* Scottos cum suis excuciens,” Br. Lat. Chron. p. 176. 

» “ Epulantibusque illis Londini et nescio quid agentibus.” bid. 
. ἡ Gregory, and see Rot. Parl. v. 511. 
᾿ ' Wyrcester puts the betrayal of Alnwick in May, 1463, which was ajter Queen Margaret's departure 
He says that Grey expelled Ashley, who fell into the hands of Sir Ralph Perey. 


ou her second voyage. 
© Page 220. 
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of two hundred," she landed at Sluys in Flanders, and was conducted to Bruges 
by the Count of Charolois (son of Philip the Good of Burgundy, and afterwards 
married to Edward’s sister, the well-known Duchess of Burgundy, so troublesome 
to Henry VII.), who most abundantly provided for her. Afterwards the Queen 
was brought to the Duke of Burgundy at Lisle, where most piteously she 
declared her case of the loss of the Realm of England and begged for aid. 
The Duke comforted her and gave her [b/ank] thousand écus for her expenses, 
and sent her with her English attendants “in propriam patriam patris sui in 
Lotharingiam, ubi pater suus dedit sibi quoddam castrum valoris [blank] ut ibi 
expectaret eventus mundi:”” that is, that she might abide the course of events. 
1 find no good reason for thinking that she ever returned to England until 
1470, when the remarkable event occurred of King Henry’s restoration for a few 
short months. Q. Margaret's 


suppose:| 


That this is not the current opinion I am well aware. As we shall see return τὸ 


England dis- 


further on, Margaret is commonly stated to have been present at the battle of cussed. | 
Hexham, which was fought in 1464. β 
Now the Queen’s return to England after this second voyage is nowhere 
distinctly stated by any contemporary chronicler,’ and there is direct evidence 
that she remained in France, as I have just said, until the year 1470. 
Richard de Wassebourg, whose chronicle called Antiquités de la Gaule 


* Wyre. p. 496. Easter fell on April 10 in 1463, and, as we have seen, it was in Lent that the Seots, 
or Lancastrian party, retook Bamborough. She fled away, says Giregory, p. 220, with all her council, and 
Sir Pierre de Brezé and his Frenchmen (7. 6. all who survived) by water with four balynggarys (vessels of 
some sort, ballengers, Froiss. See Dueange s. v. Balingaria): and they landed at the Scluse in Flanders, { 
and left King Henry that was behind them, ἄς. ι 

υ Wyre. ubi supra. The particulars of the reception of the (Queen in Flanders are given in Du 
Clereq and the continuator of Monstrelet, as referred to later on. According to Du Clerey (Buchon, 
Monstrelet, xiv. 297) Charolois was at Lille, the Duke at Hesdin. He says, the Duke gave her 2,000 
gold crowns, de la Varende—as he calls Brezé—1,000, and each of her ladies 100 crowns, “ et sy les feit 
convoyer hors de ses pays, et tant qu'elle fust és pays de Barois, ou estoit son frére, le due de Calabre, qui 


en estoit seigneur.” 

© The statement in Hearne’s Fragment, p. 294, that in the same year (1463) King Harry was taken 
in the north, and Edmond Duke of Somerset with his brother Jolin were yet in Seotland with Queen 
Margaret, ἄς. is of no value. Henry was not taken prisoner until 1465, and Edmond Duke of Somerset 
did not succeed to the title until 1464, when his brother Henry was beheaded after Hexham field. Indeed 
the passage is marked in the margin by a more recent hand: “ False —for he (that is Edmond) was gon 
to the Burgon (i.e. to the low countries) the yere before.” See Letter of Sir John Fortescue in Ld, 
Clermont’s Hist. of The Family of Fortescue. 2nd edit. 1880, pp. 71-2. 
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Belgique was finished about 1540, and printed at Paris in 1549, was a canon 
and archdeacon in the cathedral church of Verdun in Lorraine. His father, in 
reward of services rendered to King René, had been ennobled by that prince, and 
he himself shows such evident interest in the fortunes of the House of Anjou, 
that any particulars relating to that family which he records, may, I think, 
although he was not a contemporary writer, be accepted as most likely to be 
accurate. 

At folio veix’ of his work, in connection with Margaret’s second voyage, 
that is, to the Court of Burgundy, and thence into France, he says, using, it 
should be remarked, almost the very phrase of William Wyrcestre, that she 
remained there ‘attendant meilleur fortune.” But this is not all, for, at folio 
vexiiia, he mentions a summons by Louis XI. to King René, issued about June 
1470, to meet him at Angers, accompanied by his daughter Queen Margaret and 
her son, who, says Wassebourg, “ since their last return into France, which was 
in the year 1463, chiefly resided in the Duchy of Bar, which was part of the true 
patrimony of the King René, in the Chateau called Kneure (the margin calls it 
Keure), near the town of St. Michel (St. Mihiel in the modern maps), in our 
diocese of Verdun.” 

I may add to this testimony that of the anonymous continuator of the 
Croyland History, which I extract in the footnote. He has however overlooked, 
or omitted as unimportant, Margaret’s first voyage and return to England." 

But to proceed with our account of the events of 1463. 

The Brief Latin Chronicle seems to me to throw a little new light on the 
military proceedings of the next few months; yet this is but darkness visible, as 
[ must coniess. The writer, who gives stronger hints of dissatisfaction with 
Edward’s strategy than we are apt to find in the colourless memoranda which for 
the most part compose our materials for the history of this time, starts with the 
meeting of Parliament on April 29,” and the prorogation on June 18, “et que 


® Hist. Croyl. Contin. Gale Seript. i. 533, After a description of Towton field, he says, “ Fugit 
etiam cum pancis eodem temporis articulo Rex Henricus in Scotiam, ubi continué et in castris eidem 
conterminis, per quatuor postmodum annos in magna delituit confusione. Regina vero Margareta cum filio 
suo Edwardo, quem de prefato susceperat Henrico, etiam fuge consulens, non cito denud reversura, in 
partes interim secesserat transmarinas.” 

b This date is correct, Rot. Parl. ν. 498. The prorogation was not on June 15th but on the preced- 
ing day, and the reason assigned was the king’s enforced absence to oppose his enemies of Scotland and his 


traitors and rebels. The prorcgation was until November 4th. 
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mala ibi repressa aut reformata, vel quid boni ibi adauctum nescio.”” Then he 
states, that after Whitsuntide (Whitsunday fell on May 28 in 1463) the Earl of 
Warwick went north,* collected an army, and set himself to harass the party of 
Henry and his Scots, Frenchmen, &c., who fled on his approach. Possibly this 
sentence refers to the relief of Norham already mentioned, but of which we have 
not the exact date, and that it was during this expedition that occurred the re- 
capture of Berwick-on-Tweed by the stout Earl which Stow records. 

It was apparently early in September, ‘‘ post festum Nativitatis Beatissime 
Marie Semper Virginis”’ (September 8), that Edward himself raised a great army, 
and addressed himself to the task of subduing his adversaries by land and sea. 
‘** Nescio tamen quid in illo viagio profecerit.” 

The Earl of Worcester had the command of a fleet, but achieved no success. 
The chronicler’s words are worth quoting, “ Et comes de Worcester cum suo 
navigio (navy) et marinariis, litoribus maris et portubus quasi latitantes, annonas- 
que suas consumentes infecto negocio vacui cum dedecore remearunt. O infelix 
successus, opprobrium et confusio.” 

Gregory is to the same effect (p. 221), “Then the King Edward the Fourth 
purposed to make an army into Scotland by land and by water, that the great 
rebellious Harry and the Queen Margaret should not pass away by water.”’ Iere 
is a distinct hint of an attempted invasion of Scotland, but as to Margaret. 
Gregory forgets that a few lines previously he has plainly told us how that she, de 
Brezé, and the rest, had already left and got them to Flanders. He proceeds, 
« And the King made the Earl of Worcester captain by water. And then there 
was ordained a great navy ard a great army, both by water and by land. And 
all was lost and in vain, and came to no purpose, neither by water nor by land.”’ 

It is disappointing not to find what the “great navy and army” attempted 
todo. One thing is clear, that the North remained very unquiet. The three 
Northumbrian castles of which we have heard so much, and probably other 
fortified places of less importance, were still in Lancastrian hands. Danger from 
Scotland seems still to have been apprehended, and it was not until October 27th 
that a truce with France was proclaimed, to date (for the French) from October 
20, 1463, and for England, Ireland, and the Isles, from November 15, to last until 


* Commissions of array were issued on June 2, 3 Edward LV. (1463) under the Great Seal, 
because the French and others intended to invade the realm; Warwick was constituted warden of the 
West, and Montagu of the East March. Rymer, xi. 501. 
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October 1, 1464, Louis undertaking to show no favour either to Henry or to 
Margaret. A truce with Scotland was also arranged in December." 

We come at length to the year 1464. The Parliament, no doubt on account 
of the unsettled state of affairs, had been further prorogued before the appointed 
day of meeting to February 20, at York. 

Early in this year, as I gather from the Brief Latin Chronicle, and from 
other sources, Henry began to move again. 

This chronicler is, I think, the only one who informs us that, while Edward 
was feasting with his lords in London, the partizans of the deposed monarch 
seized the castles of Norham and Skipton in Craven, wherupon Edward again 
made for the North to recover what was lost and defend what remained to him, 
“Quid tamen utile ibi gesserit nescio.”’" Somerset, who had hitherto continued 
with Edward, about this time again changed sides, and made off to join King 
Henry.” 

The Parliament was again adjourned, to meet at York on May Sth." But 
before this day came, the Lancastrians were encountered by Lord Montagu* (who 
had shortly before taken the field) at Hedgeley Moor on St. Mark’s Day (April 25), 
and at Hexham on May 8, 1464, and were completeiy routed. Henry himself 
was present at the second battle, and was all but taken prisoner.’ He escaped, 


® Rymer, xi. 509, 510. 

» Brief Latin Chronicle, p. 178, see Mr. Gairdner’s preface, p. xxiv. 

° Gregory, p. 223. This is also mentioned in most of the books. 

4 Rot. Parl. ν. 499. 

© Fabyan, sub annis 1463-4. © In this yere and moneth of May, whyche was in the begynnyng of the 
iiij yere of King Edwarde, Lord John of Montagu, havinge then the rule in the northe partes, beynge 
warned of the comyng of Henry late kynge wyth greate power out of Scotland, assembled the northyn 
men, and mett with hym about Exam, ἄς." Not a word, be it observed, about the presence of Queen 
Margaret. The movements of Montagu immediately before the battles are given with some little detail 
by Gregory. 

‘ An episode of the battle of Hexham is not without interest. The author of the Brief Latin 
Chronicle, after noticing the battle, says—“ Deliberata sunt in breve domino de Mowntagu castra de 
Langeley the Tawne, Turris de Exham ; castrum etiam de Bywell. In quo quidem castro inventum est 
le helmet regis Henrici cum corona et gladio et faleris dicti Henrici. Et quo modo aut quo ipse evasit, 
novit deus, in cujus man’ corda sunt Regum. Camd. Soe. p. 179.” 

“ John, Lord Montagu,” says Fabyan, (cexv. v°.) “ after the battle of Hexham, chased Henry so nere, 
that he wan from him certayne of his folowers trapped with blewe velvet, and hys bycocket garnysshed 
with two crownes of golde, and fret wyth perle and riche stone.” 
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however, possibly into Scotland, but, as is well known, was captured in Lancashire 
not many months afterwards, and was conveyed to the Tower of London, and 


kept there until 1470. 


These two notes of trophies taken from Henry on the occasion of his flight differ in deseribing the 
head-piece as a “helmet” and as a “bycocket.” They may or may not both mean the same thing. 
What a “ bycocket ” was we shall see presently, but first I wish to call attention to the wonderful trans- 
formations which the word itself has undergone at the hands of the later chroniclers. 

Halle (followed by Grafton), with a sneer at this unfortunate prince, says “ King Henry was the best 
horseman of his company, for he fled so fast that no man could overtake him, and yet he was so near 
pursued that certain of his henchmen and followers were taken, their horses trapped in blew velvet : 
whereof one of them had on his hed the said King Henry's healmet. Some say his high cap of estate 
called abococke¥ (Halle, fol. ii. v’.), Avococket (Grafton, ii. 661), garnished with two riche crowns, which 
was presented to King Edward at Yorke, the fourth day of May.” 

The word seems to have puzzled the printers. Haile first misprints abococked for a bpcocket, and 
then Grafton restores the t, but throws the indefinite article into the word with a capital A. Holinshed has 
further improved on Grafton and turned the head-piece into Abacot. 

Spelman in his glossary has got hold of this monstrous corruption, “ Abacot,” from Holinshed, whom 
he quotes, giving the definition “ Pileus augustalis Regum Anglorum duobus coronis insignitus.”” And 
from Spelman (or from Holinshed), Bailey, Ash, and, I believe, other English dictionary makers have 
inserted the ridiculous word. 

The first article in the late Mr. Pianché’s Cyclopedia of Costume is on “ Abacot, Abocked, Abocket, 
Byeocket.” This very agreeable and learned writer has failed, probably from quoting at second hand, to 
see that the true word is Bycocket, and that Abacot, ἄς. &c. are mere corruptions. But I think he has 
shown clearly and for the first time what a Bycocket is. 

Willement in his Regal Heraldry quotes a passage from Leland’s Collectanea, iv. 225, giving an 
account of the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth of York, on which occasion the Earl of Derby as 
Constable of England entered Westminster Hall, “ mounted on a courser richely trapped, and enarmed 
(that is to say) Quarterly, Golde, in the first quarter a lion gowles, having a man’s head in a Bycockett 
of silver, and in the second a lyon of sable. This trapper was right curiously wrought with the nedell, for 
the mannes visage in the Bycockett shewde veryle (?fayrle) well favorde. 

Willement is inclined, but no doubt wrongly, to connect this curious bearing with another device borne 
in a banner at Elizabeth of York’s funeral. Mr. Planché, however, more judiciously observes that the 
device of a lion with a man’s head in a “ byeocket” did not belong to the Stanleys. But, says he, it is to 
be seen in a standard of John Ratcliff, Baron Fitzwalter (Book of Standards, Coll. Arms,) and he finds 
that Fitzwalter and others were associated in 3rd Henry VII. for exercising the office of High Steward 
of England at Queen Elizabeth's Coronation.” It is therefore clear that it was Lord Fitzwalter as High 
Steward, and not the Earl of Derby as constable, who rode the courser so “ trapped and enarmed.” 

Mr. Planché in his Plate I. lettered, I am sorry to say, “ Abacot,” instead of “ Bycocket,” figures the 
man-lion from Fitzwalter’s standard, temp. Henry VII. where the Bycocket on his head is evidently 
identical with the so-called cap of estate or cap of maintenance, of which his drawings on the same plate 
show examples from the seals of Edward the Black Prince and Richard Duke of York, and from the grant 
to John de Kingston by Richard II. Harl. MS. 5804, with other specimens. After remarking “that 
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Lord Montagu, the victorious general, was created Earl of Northumberland 
by King Edward at York, on Trinity Sunday (May 27), 1464." Accompanied by 
his brother, the Earl of Warwick, he laid siege on June 25th to Bamborough 
Castle, which fell to their assault after a short bombardment.’ Alnwick and 
Dunstanborough had already surrendered. 


the (Abacot or) Bycocket was not peculiarly a royal cap of state appears from an entry in a fifteenth 
century MS. (L %, fol. 54.b. Coll. Arms) entitled ‘ The apparel for the field of a baron in his Sovereign's 
company,’ Item, another pe. (7 paire) of hostyng harness [to] ryde daily with all, with a bycocket, and 
alle other apparel longynge thereto,” he goes on to say, “It is, I think, evident, that the (abocock or) 
bycocket was the cap so frequently seen in illuminations of the fifteenth century turned up behind, coming 
to a peak in front, varying and gradually decreasing in height, encircled with a crown when worn by regal 
personages, and similar to if not identical with what is now called the knight’s chapeau, first appearing in 
the reign of Edward ILI. and on which (when used upon a helmet) the crest is placed.” 

The word is French, but of uncertain derivation. Under the word Bigacia, Ducange says ‘“‘ Bicoquet 
vero, et biquoquet, ornamentum est capitis, capitii species, in Addit. ad Monstrel. anno 1465, fol. 10 γ΄, 
ln Breton, archier de corps du duc de Berry, accoustré d'une brigandines .... - et un Bicoquet sur son 
chief, garni de boutons d'argent doré.” He cites also awill dated 1473 containing a bequest of ἃ “ Biquoquet 
fourni @argent.” Roquefort gives the word with the same meaning. I cannot find it in any of the other 
old French glossaries which I have been able to consult, and M. Littré has not included it in bis great 
French Dictionary. 

There is some authority, at least so M. Viollet le Due seems to think, for a bicoquec having at one 
time been a particular kind of helmet. See Planché’s Cyclopedia, i. vy. Bycocket, a distinct article, in 
which he discusses this opinion. 

® Patent 4 Edward IV. 15 pars. m. 10, Carte rightly gives the date of this creation as May 27, 
and Wyrcestre, p. 499, agrees with this: ‘‘ Dominus Rex postea (i. ¢. post praelium apud Hexham) in 
festo Trinitatis pro honore captionis dicti ducis Somersetie creavit predictum Dominum Mountagu in 
Comitem Northumbrie, deditque eidem Comiti omnia dominia et terras que quondam fuerunt Henrici Percy 
infra Comitatum Northumbrie.” Yet in a patent passed May 26, 4 Edward IV. John “Earl of 
Northumberland and Lord of Montague,” has commission to treat for peace with Scotland. (Rot. Scot. 
4 E. IV. m. 14.) 

And the narrative of the siege of Bamborough (MS. Coll. Armor.) printed in Warkworth, Note, 
p. 36, and in Bohn’s Chronicles of the White Rose, a useful little book, begins “ May 27, Anno Domini 
1464. The King lay in the palace of York and kept his estate there solemnly, and there created he Sir 
John Neville Lord Montague Earl of Northumberland.” 

Dugdale, Bar, i. 307 refers to the same patent roll, but to the wrong membrane, 6 instead of 10, and 
dates the patent May 23. 

The creation is dated by subsequent writers (all incorrectly) as follows: — 
Burke Extinct and Dormant Peerages 1461 
Banks Extinct and Dormant Peeragee 
H. Drammond, Noble British Families (Neville) 
Nicolas’ Historic Peerage, by Courthope . . - 1465, May 27 

» Radulfus Gray fugit de Hexham ante bellum inceptum ad castram Bamburghe, et post bellum de 


1463 
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The North was now finally subdued for the dominant party. The only place, 
indeed, in the realm which held out after this for Henry was the strong castle of 
Harlech, which had once afforded a shelter to his fugitive Queen, and continued, 
under its gallant defenders, David ap Jevan ap Einion, and Reynold ap Griffith 
ap Pletheti, to hold out until taken by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
in 1468.* 

The Parliament, which had been again prorogued to meet at York on 
November 26th, was further adjourned to Westminster, where it met for the 
despatch of business on January 21, 1464-5, 4th Edward IV.” 

One of the first things done was to pass a bill of attainder against the 
Lancastrian leaders, including the late Duke of Somerset, Sir Ralph Percy, and 
others.° 

The Duke had been taken at Hexham, and was then and there beheaded. 
This nobleman, nearly related to King Henry, had been placed by him in posi- 
tions of high trust, and, after Towton Field, in the Parliament of the first year 
of Edward IV. was attainted as a principal adherent of the deposed King. After- 
wards, as already observed, he changed sides and was restored in blood, but, 
having returned to his old allegiance, he commanded the Lancastrian forces at 
Hexham. 

The recitals to the subsequent Act of Attainder of Somerset and others arc 
conclusive as to the dates of both battles.‘ They narrate how that Henry late 
Duke of Somerset, now dead, was attainted anno primo, and in this present 
Parliament restored to his honours and dignities, and nevertheless “ took his viage 
prively.oute of the parties of North Wales* unto he came into the shire of 
Northumberlond, where Henry late called King .... kept traitorously and 
rebelliously the King’s castles of Bamborough, Dunstanborough, and Alnwyke 

. and with hym confedered to the distruction of our said Sovereign Lord by 
battaill and to the same entent and effect at Exham in the said shire the eighth 
day of May, in the said fourth year, rered werre ayenst our said Soveraygne Lord.” 


Hexham multi ex parte Regis Henrici fugerunt in eodem castro, Et non longo postea comes Warwick 
cum maximis bumbardis obsedit idem castrum. Wyre. p. 499. Fabyan, p. cexvi. mentions also the 
capture of Sir R. Grey, and the fall of the castle. (irey was beheaded at Doncaster as soon as his wounds 
were cured. 


* Mr. Halliwell’s Notes on Warkworth, p. 34. See Rot. Parl. vy. 512. 

© Rot. Parl. v. 500, 508. © Ibid. v. 511. 

" Rot. Parl. ibid. * See Gregory, pp. 220, 223 
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And, again, how that “ Rauf Percy knyght after long abode in rebellion was 
also received into grace and great trust, but against his duty delivered Bam- 
borough and Dunstanborough traitorously to “ Henry the Kynges enemye; and 
after that, on the feast of St. Mare Evangelist, in the said fourth year, at Heg- 
gelay More in the said shire of Northumberland, ayeinst our said Soverayne 


Lord rered war.”’ 
Here I conclude my summary, a reference to which will, I hope, make what 


follows easier to be understood. 

As we have left off with the defeat and execution of Henry, Duke of Somerset, 
it will be convenient if we commence by examining Sir W. Dugdale’s account of 
that matter, as given in the Beaufort genealogy, Baronage, ii. 124. 

This is far from accurate. First he says that the Duke, to ingratiate himself 
with Edward, surrendered Bamborough Castle to him. This, as we have seen, 
was at Christmas 1462. He proceeds thus: “ Also that the year next following 
(scilicet An. 1463, 3 E. 4), hearing that Queen Margaret was returned out of 
France into Seotland, with considerable forces, and that she had entered 
Northumberland, taken the castle of Bamburgh, and was marching on towards 
the Bishoprick, he revolted again and fled to the Lancastrian party.” 

Cause and effect are here inverted in order. Somerset's surrender of the castle 
at Christmas 1462 was the result of his having been already placed in it by 
Margaret or under her orders in the previous November. It was not until 1464 
or, at all events, very late in the previous year, that he returned to his old alle- 
giance. 

“ But this shifting (Dugdale continues) proved fatal to him, for John Nevill, 
then Lord Montacute, upon the news thereof [really upon the news that Henry 
was stirring in the north], being sent into Northumberlaud with a great power, 
gave them battel near Hexham, where, the Lancastrians being routed, this Duke 
Ifenry was, amongst other of the chief in that encounter, taken prisoner and 
then beheaded, 3 Apr. 3 E. 4.” 

The historical facts are vouched by reference to Holinshed, and the date 3 
Apr. 3 E. 4 by reference to Esch. 8 E. 4, n. 54. 

The inquisition thus referred to returns that “ predictus nuper dux (Henry, 
Duke of Somerset) obiit tertio die Aprilis anno Regni dicti domini Regis nunc 
tertio.” This finding, however, though rightly quoted by Dugdale, is plainly 
mistaken, the death being a full year too soon. It is to be observed that the 
inquisition was not taken until four years after Somerset’s death, and the exact 
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date of that event may have been, by that time, and for the immediate purpose 
of the inquisition, a matter of minor importance. 

It is worth remarking that the inquisition of 8 Edward IV. had already misled 
the usually accurate Vincent. In his Discovery of Errors, §c., p. 480, he takes 
“ Master Brooke” to task for asserting that Somerset was beheaded immediately 
after the battle of Hexham in 1462; and would set him right by quoting this 
inquisition, and so placing the battle and the execution in 1463, the true date 
being 1464. 

Dugdale concludes by stating that afterwards, sci/icet in 5 Edward IV., the 
Duke was attainted in the Parliament held in that year. 

Sandford ( Genealogical History, ed. Stebbing, p. 385) cites the same record 
and dates the duke’s death 3 April, 1463, and as taking place after his capture 
at Hexham." 

Collins in his Peerage repeats Dugdale’s mistake, and his editor Sir Egerton 
Brydges has not corrected it. 

Neither has Mr. Courthope in his edition of Sir N. H. Nicolas’s Historic Peer- 
age; for he says that the duke “‘ being taken in arms against King Edward IV. at 
the battle of Hexham was beheaded 3 April, 1463.”” He makes a further mis- 
take in adding that in the Parliament which met 29 April, immediately after his 
death, the Act of Restitution in his favour was declared null and void, so that his 
honours fell under the former attainder (of 1 Edward [V.) and were again forfeited. 
We have here the month and day of the original meeting of the Parliament in 
1463 which then restored him, instead of January 21, 1465, when, as we have seen, 
the second attainder or reversal of restitution, was really passed. 

Dugdale, as already mentioned, quotes Holinshed for the wrongly dated 
events of the Hexham campaign ; but Holinshed has done no more than abridge 
Halle (or Grafton), for, excepting a few flourishes of Halle’s which Grafton has 
omitted, the two books in this part agree (as already mentioned) almost exactly. 

Holinshed, it may be sufficient to notice, gives the year date 1463 in his 
margin p. 666, opposite to the account of Hexham, places the Queen’s first 
voyage as it would seem in this year, and, indeed, does not change the year date 


® [have to thank Mr. C. T. Martin, F.S.A. for his kindness in verifying Dugdale’s citation of the 
inquisition mentioned above. He informs me that a second inquisition also referred to by Dugdale 
(Esch, 5 Edward LV. No, 38) a few lines lower down, gives no date of the Duke’s execution. 

» It may here be noticed, that Banks Eztinet and Dormant Baronages, ii. 262, Courthope’s Nicolas’. 
Historic Peerage, and Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerages, all agree in beheading Robert Lord Hunger- 
ford, another important Lancastrian commander, at Hexham in 1463, instead of 1464. 
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until after the battles, the King’s flight, Somerset’s execution, and the final 
retaking of the castles and the creation of Montagu as Earl of Northumber- 
land. 

Halle himself, it must be observed, states the sequence of events pretty accu- 
rately, but the blunder of two years underlies all his story. 

Thus, in his account of the second year of Edward IV. 1462, he anti- 
cipates the events of the fourth year by placing in the former year the battles of 
ILedgeley Moor and Hexham, the capture and execution of the Duke of Somerset, 
and the final recapture of the castles. Indeed, he has either overlooked their 
previous capture or has confounded the two events," for he mentions but one 
military operation of the kind. 

Still treating of the second year, Halle makes Edward return to York and 
create Lord Montagu Earl of Northumberland. He then introduces the events 
of 1463 by a statement which he got from Polydore Virgil or a common 
source. 

Polydore (p. 513, ed, 1546), after giving, with great brevity and without exact 
date, a notice of the battle of Hexham and the execution of Somerset and others, 


proceeds thus :— 


At rex Edouardus, etsi e& nova victoria res demum suas satis confirmatas esse pro tempore 
arbitrabatur, tamen magnoperé curabat, ut ne Margarita Henrici uxor ad solicitandos hominum 
animos in Angliam rediret, quocirca toto littore presidia disponebat, maritimos aditus claudendi 
causi, scribebatque ad singulos meridionalis ore populos, ne mulierem venientem reciperent, πόνο 
ulla re juvarent,..... ad eam item partem, que ad Scoticum agrum pertinet, custodias habe- 
bat, ne quispiam ad Henricum ex regno adiret. 


All this clearly belongs to 1464, and agrees with the presence of Henry as a 
fugitive in Scotland and with the residence of Margaret on the continent. 

But, in translating or adapting the passage, Halle has altered the sense to 
suit his false chronology; for he says that Edward provided against King Henry 


® This is the most probable, forHalle makes Queen Margaret give the custody of Bamborough to Sir 
Ralph Grey, who, as we have seen, was in 1462 on the Yorkist side, but, having changed party, defended 
the same castle in 1464, after Hexham was taken, when the place fell, and he was beheaded as above stated. 
And again, before mentioning the taking of Bamborough (1462) he tells how Margaret took Alnwick, 
and says she made de Brezé captain there, and that he held it with his Frenchmen till rescued. It was 
de Brezé’s son who was really left in Alnwick and rescued by his father in the first week of 1463.— Vide 
ante. Halle afterwards gives (as above) the story of the rescue, but puts it after Hexham—thus con- 
fusing it with the final reduction in 1464. . 
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or Queen Margaret remaining in England, to which end he edified bulwarks, Xc., 
wrote to the south parts in no wise to receive the Queen or aid her, and set 
watches for her on the Scottish border, as Henry and his company lay then 
sojourning in Scotland. 

He then relates Henry’s entrance into England in disguised apparel and his 
subsequent capture as in 1465, twelve months and more too soon, and then says 
that the Queen, hearing of the captivity of her husband, departed out of Scotland 
and sailed into France, where she remained with her father until her unfortunate 
journey into England again, where she lost both husband and son. 

This departure is of course rightly dated in 1463, but the error in date of the 
Hexham campaign has produced all this confusion and the impression that Mar- 
garet was still in Scotland after the battle. 

These mistakes in the date of the battle so often named are old enough. 
For example, The Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London (Camden Society), 
which has the air of a contemporary authority, has at p. 21 the following 
entry :— 

Edwardus Quartus Rex .. . . iij*A®. 
.... And this year was the battelle of Hexham felde. 


The Short English Chronicle, again, p. 79, confuses the first with the second 
taking of the castles by the Yorkists, noting the siege of Bamborough, the 
bombardment and the beheading of the captain Sir R. Grey at York (it should 
have been Doncaster) in “ Anno ii.” instead of Anno iv. This chronicle also 
places the battle of Hexham in Anno iii. 1463. 

Hearne’s Fragment also antedates the action, referring it to “ the same year 
as that in which Queen Margaret returned from France,” id est, in 1462, after 
her first voyage. 

Again, Rastell’s Chronicle, printed in 1529, places the battle in the second 
year of King Edward ;* while Habington’s History of Edward IV. written about 
1640, and printed by Bishop Kennett, in vol. 2 of his History of England, says it 
was fought in 1463;” and, in a footnote, quotes Holinshed for the statement 
which he thus amplifies :— 

“The miserable queen, seeing the desolation of her greatness, her husband 
imprisoned, all her great friends fled or slaughtered, made again her retreat into 


France.” 


* Page 279, reprint of 1511. » Page 435. 
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To conclude the list, I will only add, that Speed also dates the battle as 
taking place in 1463, and that Yorke, in his List of “ Battels,” at the end of his 
Union of Honour, p. 36, thrusts the taking of Bamborough (in 1462) into the 
same year, right this time, as the battle of Hexham, 1404." 

Coming to more modern writers it is perhaps no matter for surprise that, 
with such an array of respectable authorities in her favour, Miss Strickland, in 
her Life of Queen Margaret of Anjou, should have fallen into the common mis- 
take as to the date of the battle. She has also been led into giving a very 
romantic but curiously inaccurate version of the famous story of ‘‘ The Queen 
and the Robber,” and it may not be uninteresting to make some little investiga- 
tion into the anecdote, and the authority on which it rests, 

Our popular authoress’s tale” may thus be abstracted: In the spring of 
1463, she says, Sir Ralph Percy was defeated and slain at Hedgeley Moor 
by Neville Lord Montagu, and that a few days later, ‘England was again 
set ona field” at the fatal battle of Hexham; and so she proceeds to notice 
King Henry’s escape from the fight, continuing her narrative thus: ‘‘ Wken 
the victorious Yorkists broke into the camp at Levels (Hexham Levels) Mar- 
garet . . . fled with her son on foot into an adjacent forest, where . . . she 
unfortunately fell in with a gang of robbers, who . . . surrounded and despoiled 
her and her son of their jewels and costly robes of estate. While they were 
quarrelling about the division of the plunder, Margaret . . . snatched up her 
son in her arms, and fled to a distant thicket, unobserved by the pitiless ruffians, 
who were deciding their dispute at the sword’s point. When the shades of even- 
ing closed round, the fugitive Queen and her son . . . began to thread the tangled 
mazes of the forest, dreading above any other peril the misfortune of falling 
into the hands of King Edward’s partisans. . . . While Margaret . . . was con- 
sidering what course to pursue, she perceived, by the light of the moon, another 
robber of gigantic stature advancing towards her with a drawn sword. Gathering 
courage . .. she took her son by the hand, and presenting him to the free- 
booter . . . said, ‘Here, my friend, save the son of your king.’ Struck with 
astonishment at the majestic beauty of the mother . . . the robber dropped his 
weapon .. . and offered to conduct them to a place of safety. A few words 
explained to the Queen that the outlaw was a Lancashire gentleman, who had 


* Warkworth gives the date correctly, so does Stowe, whose account of the three years 1462—4 is 
very accurate. He notices the first and second captures of the castles by the Lancastrians in the right 


places. 
» Lives of the Queens, 2nd edition, iii. 271. 
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been ruined in King Henry’s service. . . . He led the Queen to his own retreat, 
a cave in Hexham Forest, where the royal fugitives were refreshed,” &c. Ke. 

The Queen, after her rencontre with the robber, meets de Brezé and others 
of her friends, who inform her of her husband's flight and the execution of Hun- 
gerford and others. They take leave of the outlaw and his wife, who by refusing 
payment for her hospitality gives occasion for a fine speech on the part of tie 
Queen. She resolves to proceed to Scotland, and crossing the Solway lands at 
Kirkcudbright, in company with de Brezé and his squire. There she is recog- 
nised by a certain Englishman called Cork, who determines to betray her. He 
contrives to hurry the whole party on board a vessel, and puts to sea. The 
French knight and squire overpower and slay the crew, and the boat is driven on 
to a sandbank off Cantyre, where de Brezé lands the Queen on his shoulders, 
the squire performing the same office for Prince Edward. 

The party then contrive to reach Edinburgh; thence, after a while, they 
proceed to Bamborough, and from that place accompanied by Sir John Fortescue 
and others the Queen and Prince sail to Sluys, as we have seen they really did, 
only it was a year before the battle of Hexham. The tale concludes by the 
historical fact of the Queen’s reception at Bruges and passage to her father’s 
country. 

Miss Strickland’s authorites for all this are Monstrelet, “‘ Wassabourg,” Carte, 
Barante, and Prevost, all referred to without either chapter or verse. 

Wassebourg, Barante, and Carte are soon disposed of. 

The first, so far as I can make out, from a careful examination of his book, 
does not even allude to the adventure. Miss Strickland calls him a contem- 
porary well acquainted with Margaret. This he certainly was not, for he wrote 
in the days of Francis I. 

Barante is a modern author of a history of Burgundy. He mentions the 
Queen’s landing at Sluys aud reception at Bruges, and tells the adventure as if 
it happened in 1463, but after Hexham. 

Carte, a writer of the last century, dates the battle correctly, but imagines 
that Margaret was present at it. He merely says the woods about Hexham are 
the likeliest scene for Monstrelet’s tale, which he proceeds to give." 

As to Monstrelet, he died in 1453, some years before the incident could 
possibly have happened, and assuredly he did not, as Miss Strickland asserts » 
was the case, have the story from the Queen’s lips. 


® History of England, ii. 767. 
» Page 273, note. I can find in the pseudo-Monstrelet no suggestion of the kind. 
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The tale is indeed to be found in the third book of the collection called 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles ; but, as M. Buchon* has shown, cannot have been 
written by Monstrelet. He adds that, in the portion which extends to 1467, the 
text of Du Clercq is followed, but mutilated and confused in the order of chapters 
and dates. 

Now Du Clercq records, as in 1462, King Louis’ assistance given to Margaret, 
in the shape of 2,000 fighting men, under de Brezé, and the want of success of 
the expedition, which is set down to Somerset’s defection.” Here he stops to 
narrate several events of Flemish history in 1463, and so concludes his fourth 
book. Of these events, one only, the death of Robert le Jeune, governor of 
Arras, April 12, 1463, is copied by the pseudo-Monstrelet, p. 95 verso. Du Clereq’s 
fifth book begins thus : 

Environ ce temps la royne d’Angleterre ...... comme elle passoit par une forest en Angle- 
terre, elle et son fils, pour garandir son fils, elle fut prinse des pillards, lesquels l’euissent mis a 
mort, si dissention ne fut meue entre eux, pour le butin des joyaux d’icelle dame; et ainsi qu’ils se 
combattoient icelle dame print son enfant et s’enfuia en la forest, auquel elle fust contrainte de 
lasset® de bailler ἃ un brigand de bois son enfant, en lui disant, ‘ Saulve le fils de ton roy ;” 
et ainsi Cchappa des mains des pillars, et depuis alla en Franche devers le roy Lois qui estoit 
germain ἃ elle et & son mary... .; lequel roy Loys lui baillia le seigneur de la Varende, chevalier, 
avec certain nombre de gens d’armes pour aller avecq. Laquelle le mena pour cuider entrer en 
Angleterre, par le moyen d’aucuns ses amis et ses alli¢s qu'elle avoit oudit (en le dit) pays. Mais 


® See the Introduction to vol. x. of his Edition of Monstrelet, published in the Collection des Chroniques 
de France. 

» Buchon, Monstrelet (Supplement ), vol. xiv. ch. xliii. p.213. The whole passage, which contains some 
curious details omitted in the mln. may be worth transcribing, as the chronicle is not very fami- 
liarly known. “ἢ En ce temps Loys, roy de Frar‘che, pour fair secours ἃ la royne d’ Angleterre, envoya deux mille 
combattans en Angleterre, dont estoit capitaine messire Henry de Brésil [ Pierre de Brezé] chevailier, seigneur 
de la Barende { Varennes], lequel avoit, du temps du roy Charles, totalement gouverné tout le royaume; 
et, disoit-on, que le roy l'y envoyoit pour tant qu'il ne l’aimoit point, adfin par adventure qu’il demourast 
la. Toutesfois, il sy porta si sagement au commenchement, qu’il y conquesta plusieurs places, ésquelles ils 
se tindrent certaine espace, attendant le secours du duc de Sombreset, Jequel leur avoit promis d’amener 
secours de gens, et aveeq ce d'amener grosse armée d’Escoche ; lequel duc le trahit, car ce temps pendant, 
il fit tant qu'il olt sa paix au τὸν Edouard d’Angleterre, et se lui rendit ledit roy sa duché et ses autres 
terres; et par ainsi faillit aux Franchois de sa promesse, et si n’eurent, par ce moyen, nuls secours 
d’Escoche ; et furent, par le comte de Warwicq adsiégés ésplaces qu’'ils tenoient, od ils ne se fuissent 
point tant tenus 5115. π᾿ euissent attendu secours. Enfin il leur fust de necessité, aprés qu’ils olrent 
mangi¢, par famine, plusieurs de leurs chevaux, d’eux rendre, leurs vies saulvées ; et s’en retournérent 
plusieurs ung petit baston en leurs mains qui estoit blanc; mais ains qu'ils partissent, estoient allés en 
Escoche pour avoir secours, ot ils faillirent de l'avoir. Durant lequel temps y olt plusieurs escarmouches 
et rencontres, oti il y olt plusieurs mort d’ung costel et d'autres, et aussi plusieurs Franchois prisonniers.’ 
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ils n’y feirent rien, et n’y entrérent point. Quant elle veit qu’elle avoit failly, elle trait ἃ garand 4 
I’Escluse (Sluys), qui est ung port de mer au pays de Flandres, avecq sondit fils et le seigneur de 
la Varende, et (laissant?) le roy Henri, au pays de Galles, en Angleterre, en une moult forte place; 
de l’Escluse elle vint avecq sondit fils et le seigneur de la Varende ἃ Bruges auquel lieu elle fut 
recue honorablement, &c. 


This, I suppose, is the earliest extant version of the French story. The con- 
clusion of it induces some perplexity, for, on the one hand, it is somewhat difficult 
to see why the same chronicler who in his preceding book had stated at some 
length and with accuracy, “as one having knowledge,” the fact of Margaret’s 
visit to Louis, and subsequent expedition with de Brez¢, should revert to these 
incidents and give them again less completely and less correctly; while, on the 
other hand, I can hardly believe that, between her leaving England in 1463 and 
her landing at Sluys, Margaret could have visited Louis a second time, and 
could have made, under his auspices, an abortive attempt at a new landing in 
England. 

Be this as it may be, it leaves unattacked my position that Queen Margaret 
did not return to England after April 1463. 

Du Clercq, moreover, has no notion of the adventure happening after Hexham. 
He knew of that battle, and mentions it with the exact date at the beginning of 
his tenth chapter of this book; besides, he distinctly says that afterwards, depuis, 
the Queen went off to France, and, if we reject the idea of a second and elsewhere 
unrecorded visit to Louis XI., the adventure of the robber should have taken 
place before April 1462, the date of her first, and as it would seem her only, visit 
to him. 

The third volume or book of Monstrelet follows Du Clercq in relating the 
incident in juxtaposition with events of 1463, unconnected with England, and 
begins thus.* 

“ΤΟΥ convient bien dire l’adventure que la Royne d’Angleterre eust ἃ celle 
fois avec le seigneur de Varenne.”’ 

The scene is laid in a forest in England, and the story is told down to “Sauve 
le fils de ton Roy.” It proceeds, “Le brigant le print tout voulontiers et s’en 
allérent, tellement que tost aprés ils vindrent par mer ἃ |’Escluse et de |’Escluse 
s’en alla ἃ Bruges,” where she is honourably received by the Duke of Burgundy, 
referring, as Du Clercq does, to the known events of the Queen’s second voyage in 
1463. 


* Monstrelet, ed. 1595, iii. 96. 
VOL. XLVII. 25 
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The tale thus given by the pseudo-Monstrelet then concludes by repeating 
the statement of Du Clereq, that meanwhile her husband, the King Henry, was in 
Wales in one of the strongest places in England. The continnator of Monstrelet, 
it will be observed, leaves out the puzzling reference to the visit to King Louis. 
But he follows Du Clercq in his mention of Hexham field in May 1464. 

The account in the third volume of Monstrelet in Johnes’s translation* follows 
the French version lastly abstracted, with the remarkable divergence that the 
forest is placed in Hainault,” and the Queen’s address to the brigand is altered 
to suit the locality, for she says, ‘Save the son of a King,” not of your King, 
which would be nonsense unless the robber was an Englishman. 

The statement in the two French chronicles that Henry was at the time of 
the adventure in his castle in Wales, cannot, I think, be true, if it took place 
immediately before either voyage, in April 1462, that is, or in April 1463: for 
on the former occasion Henry seems almost certainly to have been in Scotland, 
and in 1463 the Queen, as before noticed, really sailed to Sluys from Bam- 
borough, quite openly and with a large retinue, and her royal spouse was most 
likely in that fortress at the time. 

Ile was certainly there in December 1463, when letters of protection for 
William Burgh were issued under his signet, and dated at Bamborough on the 
eighth of that month, in the forty-second year of his reign,’ and I see no good 
reasop for his having meanwhile withdrawn himself into Wales. 

The fact is, that the greater part of Miss Strickland’s amplifications of the 
story—for brevity’s sake I have omitted a good many of them—come from a life 
of Queen Margaret, written in the last century by the Abbé Prévost, best known 
as the author of Manon 0 Escaut. 

This biography is indeed a mere historical romance, in which an imaginary 
‘“* Miladi Nevill” plays a great part. She is supposed to be a sister of the king- 
maker, but certainly was no credit to the family, her manners being of the most 
free, and her virtue of the most easy sort. In her company another character 
appears, equally unknown to history, except, indeed, to that branch of it which 


* Johnes’s Monstrelet, ed. 1840, ii. 288. 

» Miss Strickland seems to have used Johnes’s translation, for she observes, no doubt correctly, that 
Hainault must be a blunder of a copyist for England. It is, I think, quite impossible that the Queen, 
either on her first or her second voyage, could have got into Hainault at all. 

* The original letters are in the possession of Sir John Lawson of Burgh, Bart. and will be found 
printed in the Arche@ologia, XLVII. p. 190. 
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is valued only in the nursery. ‘La Dame Trott” is certainly a singular appa- 
rition among the nobles and gentles of the English court. 

The Abbé’s account of the adventure, intercalated with a brief and fairly 
accurate narration of Henry VI.’s capture and carrying off to London, occupies 
no less than 26 octavo pages. It is amusing enough, but I have no intention of 
transcribing it." He has borrowed the false date from Rapin, the skeleton of the 
adventure from “ Monstrelet,’’ and for all the detail he has drawn upon a most 
fertile imagination. 

To his book, however, Miss Strickland is indebted for the antecedents of the 
robber (his gigantic stature seems to be her own invention), the charity of his 
wife, the passage to Kirkcudbright, the romantic escape from Mr. Cork (a most 
impossible Englishman), the undignified landing *‘ pick-a-back” at Cantyre, the 
name Barville assigned to the squire, and for everything else which is not in 
Monstrelet’s or Du Clereq’s brief narrative. 

I have been unable to find the authority for Miss Strickland’s “ cave” near 
Hexham, where the robber dwelt. Prévost mentions the bandit’s dwelling, but 
does not call it a cave. 

Miss Strickland says that there is a local legend which assigns a cave in that 
neighbourhood as the scene of the adventure, and that no one who has minutely 
studied the antiquities of the town can doubt the fact, i.e. the truth of the 
legend, and gives a description of the so-called Queen Margaret's Cave. 

The editors of the first part of vol. i. of Mr. Hodgson’s History of North- 
umberland briefly notice (p. 328), in a very good resumé of the events so far as 
they relate to Northumberland, the existence of such a legend, but give no 
reference to any book for it, nor do I happen to have found any work giving the 
particulars. However circumstantial, it can have little historical value. 

It is noteworthy that William of Wyrcestre (p. 481) says, that after the battle 
of Northampton, so far back as 1460, Queen Margaret with her son fled from 
Eccleshall towards Chester, and was nearly taken by one John Cleyer, a retainer 
of Lord Stanley, and was robbed of all her goods and jewels by her own servants ; 
that she nevertheless got off in safety with her son to her castle, no doubt 
Harlech Castle. Gregory also (p. 208) narrates that, upon the Duke of York’s 
entry into London (not long after the battle of Northampton), and laying claim 
to her Crown, Margaret “ voydyde unto Walys, but she was met with be syde the 
Castelle of Malepas (in Cheshire, some thirty miles W.N.W. of Eccleshall), and a 
servand of hyr owne that she hadde made bothe yeman and gentylman, and aftyr 


® (Euvres choisies de [Abbé Prévost. Amsterdam, 1754, tome xiv. pp. 207—233. 
2852 
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apoynted for to be in office with hyr sone the prynce, spoylyde hyr and robbyde 
hyr, and put hyr soo in dowt of hyr lyffe and sonys lyffe also. And thenn she 
com to the Castelle of Hardelowe in Walys,” &c. 

Now it is quite possible that the Queen may have “ fallen among thieves ” 
more than once in her eventful career, but I am not indisposed to believe that 
there was but one such adventure, and that, in the incident recorded by 
Wyrcestre and Gregory, we have the origin of the French, or rather Flemish, 
story, the details of which may however be quite true.* 

I see no proof that Henry ever took shelter at Harlech, but the assertion in 
the two Flemish books that at the time of the adventure Henry was in a strong 
Welsh castle may well be a mistake grounded on the fact that the Queen after 
the robbery escaped thither. 

Before leaving the robber story and concluding this paper, I will briefly 
examine the narratives of Rapin, Hume, Lingard, and Sharon Turner, as to these 
transactions. 

Rapin’s account is inexact. After mentioning Queen Margaret’s descents 
on the northern coast in 1462, he comes immediately to the advance of Lord 
Montagu and the battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham, which he treats but very 
briefly as the end of the same campaign. Having erroneously made Margaret 
advance into Northumberland after the storm at sea and retreat to Berwick, 
he supposes her to have been at Hexham and to have shared with her son the 
flight of Henry into Scotland.’ Having entirely omitted any mention of the first 
recapture of the castles, he rightly states that Warwick recovered them after 
Hexham, but wrongly notices the partial relief of Alnwick by the Scots as an 
incident of the final recapture. 

Coming presently to Henry’s being taken prisoner and confined in the 
Tower of London,’ he tells the adventure of the robber. He infers from it that 


® Yet again, in the contemporary chronicle of Adrien de But (Belgian Doc. Inédits. 1870, p. 454), 
there is this brief notice of a robbery in connection with Margaret's second voyage in 1463:— 

“ Margarita regina Anglie cum Edwardo parvulo filio, venit at curiam Ducis Philippi, qui fecit eam 
deduci ad Lotharingiam, sed in via depredata fuit.” 

This seems rather to mean that it was on the journey to Lorraine that she was waylaid, and not 
before arrival at the ducal court. Can the adventure, after all, have happened in Hainault, as Mr. Johnes 
so unaccountably states? That province is not exactly out of the road from Bruges to Verdun. 

» Rapin has been followed without suspicion by the compilers of LZ’ Art de verifier les Dates, vii. 149, 
ed, 1818. 

* It is by no means clear whether he intends to place this event in 1463 or 1464; the real date 


being 1465. 
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Margaret had separated from her husband (whom rightly or wrongly he brings 
from Edinburgh into England immediately before his capture) and resolved also to 
hide in England until she could escape, observing that, if the adventure be true, 
it must have occurred about this time. 

It need hardly be repeated that, although Margaret may possibly have been in 
Scotland at some time in 1463, she had departed for the Continent long before 
Hexham field. 

As for Hume, he makes Louis XI. send de Brezé on an independent expedi- 
tion resulting merely in the capture of Alnwick in 1462, prior to Margaret’s visit 
tohim. As the result of that visit and the promise to surrender Calais, he says 
that Louis was induced, as in 1464, “to send along with her a body of 2,000 
men-at-arms, which enabled her to take the field and to make an inroad into 
England. Though reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers from Scotland 
and by many partisans of the family of Lancaster, she received a check at 
Hedgley Moor from Lord Montague, &c.” and then naturally Hexham follows. 

The utter incorrectness of all this, except that Hume has the right date for 
the two battles, needs, it is to be hoped, no further exposure. 

The robber adventure is told as occurring to the Queen after her supposed 
defeat at Hexham, while the pseudo Monstrelet is followed in his account of her 
subsequent concealment and escape to her father’s court. 

Lingard* states the sequence of events accurately, though somewhat imper- 
fectly, but his dates of years in which the events occurred are wrong. 

He passes over the whole 1462 as if there was nothing to record, and comes 
to 1463. He refers to this year the whole of the events of 1462, month by month, 
beginning with Margaret’s first voyage in April down to the retaking of Alnwick, 
dated in the margin Jan. 5, that is to say, January 5, 1464.” But he is not 
consistent with himself, for at the top of the page, immediately over “ Jan. 5,” 
he has retained the running date 1463, giving at first sight an appearance of 


accuracy. 


* Page 145, seqq. Sth ed. 1849, 
> The date of the Queen's landing in Bretagne is given in the margin as “1463 April 8,” and as 


the first event of that year. This is no misprint for 1462, as is shown by the day of the month. This 


corresponds with Good Friday, 1463, and Lingard was evidently following William Wyrcestre, who says 
the landing in Brittany was on that fast-day, “ Dies Parasceves,” but somehow he has gone one year 
forward. Good Friday, 1462 (the real date) fell on April 16. Miss Strickland, p. 267, quotes Lingard for 
the landing in Brittany as on April 8, 1462. She has set right the year, but, failing to observe that the 
day of the month depended on Easter, has not altered 8 to 16. 
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Ife then tells the tale of the robber, as happening probably “ in this winter 
campaign,” and as the termination of it he gives Margaret’s second voyage to 
Sluys. ‘he marginal date of the month for this is “ April,’ which, if governed 
by the running date 1463, would be right, but the text unmistakably brings it to 
April 1464. On the next page the marginal date 1464 first occurs, and cor- 
rectly, in conjunction with April 25, as the date of the battle of Hedgeley Moor. 

Mr. Sharon Turner’s account of this passage of history is very clear and 
painstaking. Having adopted the public records and the contemporary chronicles 
as his chief authorities, he has avoided many of the mistakes or confused state- 
ments of other writers. He has however missed the second capture of the 
three castles by the Lancastrians. 

At p. 259 of his third volume, second edition, he has the following footnote as 
to the robber-story : 

The incidents mentioned but not dated by Monstrelet, of the Qucen’s being plundered by 
robbers in her flight in a forest (ἄς. &c.), are usually connected with the battle of Hexham. 
But they rather suit the period mentioned before p. 256 (that is, the period before the Queen’s 
second voyage). Monstrelet adds, that Henry at this time entered into Wales. Johnes has inserted 
‘the forest of Hainault” in his translation, but the French of my edition of Monstrelet is “* une 
forest en Angleterre.” 

Mr. Turner, whose work I did not look at until this paper was nearly com- 
plete, has here anticipated some of my remarks. 

He agrees with me in adopting William of Worcester’s (and Wassebourg’s) 
statement that Margaret, after finding her way to Lorraine, ‘ waited the issue of 
the course of things,’’ and gives no hint of her return in the following year. 
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XVIL.—Sir John Daunce’s Accounts of Money received from the Treasurer of 
the King’s Chamber temp. Henry VIII. Communicated by Cuartes TRICE 
Martin, Esq., F.S.A. 


Read April 3, 1879, and February 12, 1880, 


The Roll of Accounts, which is here printed in full, is the property of Colonel 
Smyth of Welwyn, and was sent to the Society for exhibition by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham, D.D., F.S.A. There are, in fact, two 
separate rolls, measuring in length, the first six feet six inches, the second 
twelve feet. Each roll is composed of sheets of paper sewn together, and the 
reason for the two being now joined is, that they were presented for audit as one 
account; and the receipt for the balance due to the king is still appended to them. 

Both rolls are in fairly good condition and quite legible. The beginning of 
the longer one is slightly mutilated, as it is on the outside when rolled up, and 
it has been repaired in recent times. 

The name of Sir John Daunce, the person who renders the account, constantly 
oceurs amorg the papers of the reign of Henry VIII., almost invariably in con- 
nection with money matters. In the first year of the reign he held the office of 
Receiver-General of the Lands of Minors, which he surrendered to Wolsey in 
1518. In 1511 he was Collector of the Petty Customs in the Port of London. A 
short time after he was appointed one of the General Surveyors of Crown Lands 
—an important place, for all leases were granted by advice of him and his 
colleagues. He was also Steward of the two crown manors of Kennington, 
Surrey, and Donington, Berks, Collector of the Subsidy for Middlesex, and Chief 
Butler of England. 

Large sums of money must have passed through his hands in connection with 
these offices, but this roll does not refer to his official receipts, but to money 
paid to him by the treasurer of the king’s chamber expressly to be expended on 


i 
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the king’s behalf. There are extant several warrants to him from the king, 
Cardinal Wolsey, and others, authorising the payment of sums of money for 
specified objects. 

There is not much to be said about his personal history. He accompanied 
the king on his campaign in France in 1513, and was knighted by him in the 
church at Tournay, after the singing of Te Deum, on the day that town was 
surrendered. At various times he sat on the commission of the peace for the 
counties of Middlesex, Berks and Oxford, and Buckingham. In 1515 he was 
sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and knight of the shire for Oxfordshire in 
the Parliament of 1529. 

Ife was also present at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and at the subsequent 
interview between Henry VIII. and Charles V. he undertook the task of assigning 
the lodgings for the Emperor’s suite when he visited the English king at Calais. 

In the following year (1521) he sat upon the trial of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham for treason, and, after the duke’s execution, was one of the commissioners 


_ for viewing his property. He performed a similar duty after the fall of the 


cardinal. 

In 1526 he, with other aldermen and citizens of London, drew up a report * 
upon the value of the coins then current, proposing the issue of a new coin 
called a George noble, of the value of 6s. 5d. 

Sir John possessed a house in Mark Lane, but I think resided principally 
either at the Court or in Buckinghamshire. In 1528, Humfrey Monmouth, the 
friend and patron of the martyr William Tyndale, was examined at his house by 
Sir Thomas More. The same year the Bishop of Bayorne, the French ambas- 
sador, desired to have the house to reside in, saying that it had not been 
inhabited for three years, and that it was spoilt by pigeons having built their 
nests in it. 

His property in Buckinghamshire, including the lands of the Benedictine 
nunnery of Meuresley, or St. Margaret’s Ivinghoe, granted to him after its 
dissolution, in 1538," will be found described in the inquisition taken after his 
death, which happened on December 7, 1545." 

In a MS.* by Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, Daunce’s arms and crest 
are figured as here shown, and may be blazoned thus:—Arms, Per pale 
argent and or, a fesse wavy gules between three lions’ heads erased, two 


® Letters and Papers Hen. VIII. iv. 2595. > Pat. 29 Hen. VIII. p. 5, m. 26. 
© Ing. p. m. 38 Hen. VIII. No. 4. ἃ Claudius C. 111. f. 92. 
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and one, of the last, each with a spear-head issuing from the mouth azure :— 
Crest, On a wreath argent and vert, a horse’s head per fesse gules and azure 
both bezantée, bridled argent. 


Sir John Daunce. 


For the following account of his tomb I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. W. H. Richardson, F.S.A. 

“In the south (chancel) aisle of the parish church of St. Michael, Blewbury, 
Berks, placed longitudinally against the wall, is a large moulded slab of Purbeck 
marble, raised some few inches above the floor, bearing the full-length figures, in 
brass, of Sir John Daunce, in armour, and wearing thereupon a surcoat of his 
arms; and of his wife, Dame Alice Daunce, habited in a long mantle, the 
dexter side displaying the arms of Daunce, and the sinister the quartered 
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coats of Latton, Perey, Estbury, and Sycheville. Beneath is the following 
inscription :— 


Of your charity pray for the soll of Dame Alice Daunce, dowghter of Thomas Latton, 
gentl. late the wite of 5. John Daunce, Knight, Councellor and Surveyour-Generall unto our 
Noveraigne Lord King Henry the Eight, whyche departed the 27 day of August in the yere of 
our Lord God 1523, on whos soll Itu have mercy. 


“Under this epitaph are the figures of five sons and two daughters, and 
around are the shields cf Daunce, Latton, Percy, and Sycheville. 

‘‘ This tomb, when Ashmole made his notes on this church (Bibl. Bodl. 850, 
if. 185, 186), stood ‘at the south side of the midle isle,’ and is simply described 
as ‘a raised monument.’ It has every appearance of having, at some time or 
other, formed the top of an altar-tomb. 

“Dame Alice Daunce was apparently the eldest daughter of Thomas Latton, 
of Chilton and Upton, Berks, and of Johanna his wife, daughter of John Fox. 
He died 8th April, 1503.” * 

In the sixteenth century the king held the revenues of the state as his per- 
sonal property, just as a nobleman did his rents; so that, in the accounts of that 
period, the expense of national objects is mixed up with the private expen- 
diture of the sovereign in a way which appears very strange to modern ideas. 

The earlier of the two rolls commences with a statement that Daunce has 
received from Sir John Heron, treasurer of tle king’s chamber, between 21 July, 
1515, and 6 March, 1517, the sum of 7,7002. 

Then follows the expenditure, of which the first heading is, ‘‘ Provision and 
Stuff for the Wars.” The items include cables and anchors, a gun called “the 
Columbine,” purchased at Fontarabia by one Thomas Badcock, who resided for 
many years in Spain, and corresponded with Cardinal Wolsey and his successor 
Cromwell ; iron gunshot ; making bows and scouring and making up armour. 
The total is 3,111/. 119. 9d. 

There is in the Public Record Office’ an account sent by Badcock for the 
casting of a culverin at Fontarabia in 1518. Badcock’s account includes house- 
rent ; bread and wine and fruit for the workmen, and also for women who dug the 
zround where the gun was cast, carried fuel, &c.; wax to make the king’s arms 


* Cf. Harl. 1139, τ, 124, et alia. The Daunce or Dauntsey family are described as of Lavington, Wilts, 
» Letters and Papers Hen. VIII. ii, 4108, 
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and other conceits upon the gun; freight to London and other expenses; 
amounting in all to 228 ducats—about 51/. The mere cost of casting the gun 
appears from the receipt of the founder to have been 90 ducats for 18 quintals of 
copper, and 60 ducats for the making. The founder adds to the receipt a pas- 
sage in Spanish, of which this is the translation: “1 declare that I would not 
have made the said culverin for any one else for 200 ducats of gold, but I am 
content to have made it for you (i.e. Badcock) for the said 60 ducats, for the 
friendship I have for you, and for the great honour and benefit I daily receive 
from your worship, and in order that the Most Serene King of England may see 
the work of my hand.” 

There was no open war during the time this account covers, that is, from 
July 1515 to October 1517, but the king was keeping a fleet at sea, and had to 
provide for the garrisons at Calais and Tournay, besides those on the Scotch 
border, where a good deal of fighting was always going on. 

The next heading is ‘‘ Charges of officers at arms sent into divers places, and 
rewards to divers persons.” The travelling allowance to a king at arms at this 
period was 68. or 6s. 8d. a day, and to a herald 49. 

Thomas Benolte was a foreigner who had belonged to the College of Arms in 
the reign of Henry VII. as Rougecroix Pursuivant and Windsor Herald, and 
was promoted in 1515 to be Clarencieux King at Arms. Several of his visitations 
of the southern counties are now among the Harleian MSS. 

He was very frequently employed in foreign countries, and is here stated to 
have been sent to France in August, 1515, where Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, Dr. Nicholas West, Dean of Windsor, and Sir Richard Wingfield were 
acting as ambassadors, though there does not happen to be any reference to this 
journey of his in their despatches. 

The death of Louis XII. King of France, on New Year’s Day, 1515, a few 
months after his marriage with the Princess Mary, had destroyed the hopes of 
the party in England who desired to influence continental affairs for their own 
ends by means of the French alliance. The new King Francis I., although he 
formally renewed the previous treaties with England, had just started, in July, 
1515, on his expedition to conquer the duchy of Milan, and it was believed had 
an eye to the subjugation of the whole Italian peninsula. This the King of 
England was endeavouring to prevent, without coming to an open rupture, 

The English ambassadors had been sent, first to congratulate Francis on his 
accession, and then to arrange for the return to England of Mary, the Dowager 
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French Queen, and settle her money matters, which King Henry her brother 
apparently considered the most important part of the negotiations. Suffolk, in 
sending Wolsey the account, says it is past his learning, and he cannot tell 
whether she has her right or no. The English ambassadors succeeded however 
in carrying off the “Mirror of Naples,” a valuable diamond, worth 30,000 
crowns, which the French asserted was an heirloom of the Queens of France, 
and other jewels, worth 10,000 more. 

The story of the secret marriage of the duke and the French Queen is too well 
known to need repeating here, but it may not be out of place to state the 
arrangements made by Henry VIII. with the newly married couple. They were 
bound to pay to the king 4000/. a year of her dower; to give up all the plate 
and jewels which the late French King had; and also 200,000 crowns which 
Francis was bound to pay her “in full contentation of her dote” ; and there is no 
doubt that these sums were rigorously exacted. 

The next entry is for posts sent to St. Malo to view the French and Scotch 
ships there. These were the ships prepared by the Duke of Albany to convey 
him into Scotland. 

Since the death of James IV. on Flodden Field, his widow, Margaret, sister 
of the English king, had married Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, a man who 
does not seem to have had much to recommend him except his personal appear- 
ance. This match, and the fayour shown by the queen to her husband’s family, 
contributed to destroy what little influence she possessed in the kingdom. In 
the beginning of the year 1515 she was besieged in Stirling Castle by the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and the Prior of St. Andrews. Meanwhile, the Duke of 
Albany, the only man who had much authority in Scotland, was in France, but 
was expected to appear shortly in Scotland to act as mediator. Margaret feared 
that he would take away the young king her son and govern in his name, or 
perhaps even make himself king. On this account the King of England was 
anxious to keep the duke in France, or, better still, to intercept him. Suffolk 
and his colleagues endeavoured to persuade the French to stop him. Francis 
personally refused to do so, having, as he said, promised to permit him to go. 
His ministers, more cautious than their master, offered to detain him for three 
months if Henry would refrain from assisting the queen. The English ambas- 
sadors refused this overture on the ground of want of powers, and threatened 
that, if Francis sent Albany, the king would send another as big as he to help 


the queen. 
Meanwhile ships were kept at sea to try and intercept the French and Scotch 
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fleet, under the command of Christopher Coo, a well-known sea captain, but not 
a great favourite with the king, who thought that “ he was more in boasting than 
any good feat.” While he was cruising on the north coast, Coo writes that all 
the Scotch ships are gone to fetch the Lord Protector, “and, if he be so stronge 
as they saye he his, he wyll come, mawgre all the shippes now beynge in the see, 
ye and ther war 11}. tymez so many more, for hymself comyth in the Grett Michell, 
a shippe as moche as the Soveraign and the Margarett, and another shippe callyd 
the Jamys, shippes of ij.c. the least.”* Whether Albany evaded Coo, or whether 
Coo was afraid to stop him, I do not know, but the duke arrived in Scotland 
some time in May, 1515. At the Parliament in July a sword was borne before 
the duke by the Earl of Arran, and he was crowned Protector till the young king 
attained the age of eighteen. Certain lords were named by the Parliament to 
have charge of the young king, and they were sent to the queen at Stirling for 
her to select three of them. - The interview is thus narrated by Lord Dacre, 
Warden of the English Marches, in a letter to the Council :— 


The same duke be thadvice of his counsaile commoned in the Parliament house who shuld 
haif the reull and keping of the younge king and his broder, and therupon appointed viij lordes 
and send iiij of them to the Quene bidding hir chose whilk thre of the same londes she pleased to 
haif the keping of them. And whan as she herd tell of ther commyng, she toke the younge 
king in hir haunde, and the nurs haifing the prince his broder in hir arme within the irne yates 
thenne beyng open. And with the quene beyng therle of Angusse hir husbande, and there 
servauntes, but a few nombre. And whan as she sawe the lordes within thre yerdes of the yates, 
she bad them staunde and demanded the cause of ther commyng, and what was ther message. 
And then they shewed they comme fro the duke and governour, and that it was decreed by the 
parliament that they shuld come to aske delyverance of the king and his broder. And _ then she 
caused the portcoles be lattyn down, and made aunsuer sayng that the castell was hir owne 
feotfament yeven to hir by the king hir late husbande with other parcelles, and that hir said late 
husbande had made hir protectrix and yeven hir auctorite to haif the keping and governaunce of 
hir saide children. Wherfor she couthe in noo wise deliver them to any personne. Notheless 
she desired respit of vj. dayes to gif hir furthir aunsuer. And thenne therle of Anguysshe saide 
and shewed oppinly it was his woll and mynde that the king and his broder shulde be delyvered 
according to the decre of parliament, and therupon desired to have oon instrument raised for fere 


of lesing his lyfe and laundes.” 


Five days after the queen offered to give up the children to the charge of her 
husband and three Jords appointed by herself; but Albany was not contented with 
this. Dacre says, in the same letter from which the above passage is taken, 


* Calig. B. νι. 77. " Calig. B. πὶ 341. 
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“For undoubted yf the younge king and his broder come in the duke’s haundes, 
I am credably enformed they wolbe distroyed and murdred, whiche were great 
pitie and losse ;’’* and this, though only a report, explains the queen’s refusal. 
Attempts were made, unsuccessfully, to starve her out of Stirling. If the castle 
were attacked, she expressed her determination “ that in caace the duke or any 
other lordes wol make garriable werr ayeinst the castell, that the quene shal sett 
the younge king upon the walles in the sight of all personnes, crowned and the 
ceptur in his haunde. Soo that it shalbe manifestly knowen to every personne 
that the werr shalbe made ageinst the kinges owne personne.” Even this was 
in vain, for the Duke of Albany “ accompayned with the mooste parte of all the 
temporall lordes and ther servauntes to the nombre of vij.m. personnes, rode and 
come tu Striveling on Setterday the iiijtb daie (of Aug.), where as George Dowglas, 
therle Anguysshe broder, and all the other men that were in the said castell, fledd 
furthe of it for fere of the proclamacions made be the duke and for fere of losing 
ther lyves, when as they herd tell of Mons and other great gonnys that were 
carted and commen nighe the castell, and soo the quene was left desolate without 
comforte. Wherupon she caused the king her sonne deliver the keys to the 
duke, desiring hym of favoure to the king and his broder with therle Anguysshe 
hir housebande, whereunto he aunsuered that he wold doo for the king, his broder 
and hir, but he wolde not daye with noo traytours.”° The next few weeks are 
occupied by complaints from Margaret of the treatment she suffers, viz.: that 
her property is withheld and her friends oppressed. Some of her letters express 
satisfaction with Albany’s behaviour, and were evidently written to order. They 
did not, however, deceive any one in England, for previously Margaret had taken 
the precaution of writing to her brother in the following words :— 


And giff my party adversare counterfettes ony letteris in my name, or giff thai compell me 


to write to you for concord, the subseripeion salbe bott thus : 
MarGaret ἢ. and na mare." 


Meanwhile Dacre, on behalf of the King of England, was urging her to cross 
the border, as it was impossible to send troops to assist her as she wished. 
Finally it was arranged that she should pretend to be sick—she was indeed near 
her confinement—and go with her husband to Linlithgow. After being there a 
day or two she should leave, with only her husband and two or three servants, 


» Dacre to Wolsey, 4 Aug. 1515. P. R. O. 
4 Calig. B. 1. 164. 
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while Lord Home, who had been for some time in communication with Dacre, 
would meet her a few miles from the town. If the appointment fail, he is to burn 
some town of Albany’s, to hide the real motive of his expedition, and wait for 
another night. In the beginning of October the escape was satisfactorily 
effected. Margaret arrived safely at Harbottle, and on October 10 writes as 
follows to the Duke of Albany :— 


Cousin, I hertely commende me unto youe. And where I have bene enforced for fere and 
dangier of my life, many thinges considred, to departe furth of the Realme of Scotland into this 
the Realme of England, so it is that by the grace of Almighty God I am nowe delivered and 
have a cristen sowle, beyng a yong lady, desiryng youe in Goddes name, and for your honour 
as right and good justice requireth, that ye suffre me as tutrix of the yong king and prince my 


tendre childre, to have the hole rule and governaunce, as well of them as of the said realme of 


Scotlande, accordyng to the laste will and testament of my late spouse and husbande, the late 
King of Scotlande, whome Criste for his passion pardon, approved and confermed by the Popes 
holynes according as his said holynes signifieth unto youe and exorteth youe to do as nowe I 
move and require youe. And that it may like youe to ascerteyne me how ye be mynded to do in 
that behalve.* 


As the council of Scotland refused this request, she determined not to return. 
Lord Dacre found her presence at Harbhottle Castle ‘‘ uneasfull and costelye 
by occasion of farre cariage of everything,” and decided to move her to Morpeth 
‘after her grace have sought the churche and be purified,” where she remained 
till she was strong enough to travel southwards. 

The cost of her conveyance is given in full in the roll, including some clothes 
sent by her brother, for her and her husband, by Sir Christopher Garneys, who 
gives an account, in a letter to his master, of the pleasure they afforded to the 
lady. He says that the queen left Harbottle on 16th November, and came to 
Morpeth. She was carried by Dacre’s servants in a litter, not being strong enough 
to bear the jolting of horses. Here Garneys had audience of her, and presented 
her with the stuff sent by the king, and his credence. “ Her grace was borne in a 
chayer out of her bedchambre into the greate chambre to thentent that her 
grace wolde se all syche stuff as your highnes had sent her by me, to be layed 
abrode, and whan hyr grace had sene every thynge layed aparte, hir grace com- 
maunded the Lorde Chamberleyn of Scotland for to come into the said chambre, 
and all the gentylmen of Scotland that wer ther with hym to se the great present 


* From a contemporary copy in Calig. B. νι. 119. » Calig. B. νι. 112. 
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that your hyghnes had sent unto her grace, saynge thes wordes, ‘ Lo, my Lorde, 
here ye may se that the kyng, my brother, haith not forgoten me, and that he 
wold not I shuld dye for lak of clothys.’” 

Sir Christopher goes on to describe Dacre’s castle of Morpeth, and the com- 
pany who were keeping Christmas there. He never saw a baron’s house better 
trimmed in his life, “the hangynges of the hall and chambyrs with the newest 
devyse of tappestry, with all other maner thynges therunto belongying, his 
cupborde all of gylt plate, with a great cup of fyne gold with the cup of 
assay, and all the lordes borde with the bordes end served all with sylver vessel 
lackyng no maner of gode vytell and wylde foule to put in them, that can be 
gotyn for mony.’ Of the queen he says: “1 thynk her oon of the lowest brought 
ladyes with hir great payn of syknes, that I have sene, and scape. Her grace 
haith suche a payn in her right legge that this iij. wykes she may not endure to 
syt up whyle hir bed is a making, and whan her grace is removed it wold petye 
ony mannys hert to here the shrykes and cryes that her grace geveth.” She is, 
however, very fond of her clothes. She has caused the gown cloth of cloth of 
gold, and the gown cloth of ‘tynsen,’ sent by the king, to be made up, and likes 
the fashion so well that she will send for them and have them held before her once 
or twice aday to look at. She has within the castle twenty-two gowns of cloth of 
gold and silks, and yet has sent to Edinburgh for more, which have come this 
day. She is going to have in all haste a gown of purple velvet lined with cloth 
of gold, a gown of right crimson velvet furred with ermine, three more gowns, 
and three satin kirtles. In five or six days she has had no other mind than to 
look at her apparel." 

She remained in the north till the following year, 1516, and in May came to 
London. As Grafton’s Chronicle says : 


The king, like a naturall brother, sent for her and her husband to come to his court for their 
solace. For the which kindnesse the erle humbly thanked the king. and promysed to geve his 
attendaunce on the queene his wife to the court ; whereupon the king sent Wm. Blacknal, esquier, 
clerke of the spicery, with silver vessel, plate, and other thinges necessary for the conveyaunce of 
her, and sent to her all maner of officers for her estate convenient. And when she was redy to 
depart, she asked for her husband, but he was departed into Scotland and left her alone, nothing 
remembring his promise, which sodain departing much made her to muse. Howbeit the Lords of 
England greatly encouraged her to kepe her promise with the king her brother. And so after 
sne was somewhat appeased, she set forward, and in every towne she was well received, and so on 
the third day of May she made her entry into London, ridyng on a whyte palfray (which the 
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Queene of England had sent to her), behynd Sir Thos. Par, richely beseene, and with great com- 
panie of lordes and ladies. Shee rode through the citie to Baynardes Castell, and from thence she 
was conveyed to Grenewich, and there receyved joyously of the king, the queene, the French 
queene, her sister, and highly was she feasted. And when the king heard that the Erle of Angus 
her husband was departed, he sayd it was done like a Scot. This queene sometyme was at the 
court, and sometime at Baynardes Castell, and so she continued in England all this yere. * 


The name of William Blacknall, who is mentioned in the above extract, 
occurs further on in the roll as receiving 100/. for the queen’s household. 

She stayed in England about a year, and on the 18th May, 1517, “the 
(Queene of Scottes, which had bene at the Court and at Baynard’s Castell a whole 
yere at the kinges charge, and was richly appoynted of all thinges mete to her 
estate, both of jewels, plate, tapistry, arras, coyne, horses, and all other thinges, 
of the kinges gift and liberalitie, departed out of London towarde Scotlande wyth 
great riches, albeit she came into England with much povertie ; and she entred 
into Scotland the xiij day of June, whom her husband receyved at Barwick. But 
the Englishmen smally him regarded. All her charges within the realme, 
commyng to the Court and returnyng, were of the kinges pursse.”’ ” 

Among the payments to officers of arms there is one to Thomas Tonge, other- 
wise called York Herald, for conveyance of Baltazar, the pope’s orator, from 
York to London. 

This Baltazar was a Scotchman, his surname being Stewart, Latinized as 
Stuardus or Tuerdus. In fact, he was related to the royal family, for the Duke 
of Albany speaks of him asakinsman. He had been secretary to Pope Julius II., 
and had been sent about a twelvemonth before this, by Leo X., to negotiate a 
peace between England and Scotland, for the sake of the projected expedition 
against the Turks. On 4th May, 1515, he writes to Wolsey, then Archbishop 
of York, asking that a herald may be sent to meet him at Berwick ; and it was 
in answer to this letter that Tonge was sent. They had arrived in London by 
August, and Henry made him a present of 40/., which did not prevent him 
from writing to the pope in very disrespectful terms of the king, saying that he 
was a young fellow who cared for nothing but women and hunting, and for 
spending his father’s savings. 

There are also payments to Windsor herald, sent to receive the oath of 
Ferdinand, King of Arragon, to a treaty between him and Henry VIII. for 


® Grafton, ii. 285. > Grafton, ii. 294. 
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commerce and mutual defence, which is printed in Rymer.* The oath was taken 
by Ferdinand on December 11, 1515. Also to John Pounde, Somerset Herald, 
for conveying the ambassadors of the Prince of Castile, afterwards Charles V., to 
Calais. These were William de Croy, Lord Chievres, and others, who came to 
conclude a mercantile treaty with England in March, 1516. There is also a 
reward of 13/. 6s. 8d. to the king-of-arms of the Prince of Castile. ‘This is 
Toison d’Or. I can find nothing about his being in England at this time, but 
he perhaps accompanied the ambassadors, or came to receive Henry’s oath to 
the same treaty. 

One other entry in this portion of the account is rather puzzling, unless there 
is some mistake in the way it is expressed—‘ To a messenger that came to the 
king’s grace from Ric. de la Pole, 268. 8d.” 

De la Pole, or Blanche Rose, as he was calied, was the brother of the last 
Earl of Suffolk, who had been beheaded in 1513, and was living chiefly at Metz, 
trying to induce foreign powers to lend him troops to invade England. Both 
the kings of France and Denmark promised to help him, and Henry, though not 
really alarmed for the safety of his crown, was very anxious to get him out of the 
way. Plots were on foot for his assassination, and some of his servants were 
betraying him. There are several letters from one of these spies, named Alamire, 
signed for secresy with the musical notes Ja mi re. This reward may have been 
to him; but it is almost impossible that he could have been sent by De la Pole, 
as the sentence seems to imply. 

Some curious particulars as to Blanche Rose’s residence in Metz—how he 
lost two horse-races, and got into trouble about a goldsmith’s wife, will be found 
in the journal οὐ Philip von Vigneulles, a burgher of Metz, printed in vol. xxiv. 
of the Proceedings of the “ Literiirisches Vereins”’ of Stuttgart. There is some 
account of this volume in the preface to the Calendar of Henry VIITI.’s Papers, 
vol. iii. 

The “ Cardynall of Sedumensis,” whose journey to Brabant was paid for by 
the king, is generally known in English history as Cardinal Sion. His personal 
name was Matthew Scheiner, and he was the son of poor parents living at 
Miilhebach in Valais, and was educated at Sion and Zurich. Like other poor 
scholars, he was in the habit of singing hymns in public for money, and, while 
thus engaged, an old man among the audience called him and asked him his 
name and place of birth. After hearing the lad’s answer, he said to those near 
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him, “ This boy will one day be our bishop and our prince,” which saying, the 
narrator adds, entered deep into the mind of the boy and caused him to apply 
himself wlth greater diligence to his studies. 

He was successively curé of a small village in Valais, canon, and bishop of 
Sion, and in 1511 was created cardinal by Pope Julius II. in gratitude for his 
opposition to Lewis XII. He was a man of great energy," and considerable 
authority among the Swiss, which he always exerted against the French, It was 
a sermon preached by him at Milan that excited the Swiss to attack the army of 
Francis I. at Marignano, where they learnt to their surprise, after two days’ 
fighting, that French chivalry was too strong even for the tied mountaineers, 
who called themselves the ‘ tamers of princes.”’ 

The visit to England referred to here was for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty between England, the Emperor Maximilian, and Charles of Castile, for 
the defence of the Church. The treaty was concluded on 29 October, 1516, and 
will be found printed in Rymer.” Sion was specially interested in the article, 
settled a few days later, by which the contracting parties bound themselves to pay 
a pension of 30,000 florins to the Swiss. Sion also negotiated a secret agreement 
between Maximilian and Henry for the defence of Verona, in danger of being 
taken by the French and Venetians. The Cardinal had endeavoured to persuade 
Henry to invade France, offering 20,000 Swiss for that object, but he and 
Wolsey had fallen out over this project, and it had come to nothing. 

The account shows that the ships that conveyed him back to Brabant were 
armed. His enemies the French were trying to capture him on his journey, and 
had offered 40,000 crowns for his delivery. They tried also to bribe the Imperial 
Governor of Gravelines to give him up. At his departure the king gave him a 
present of 3,000 ducats, and Wolsey one of 1,000 ducats, but his petition to the 
king for a pension and the next vacant bishopric in England was disregarded, 

The voyage to Brabant was safely accomplished, and the Cardinal wrote from 
Berghen on the 10th of November to Wolsey to recommend the officer who had 
had charge of his passage for his skill and courtesy. 

One incident of his sojourn here is noticed in a letter written about twenty 
years later, when cardinals were no more in England, and Thomas Cromwell had 

just issued his injunctions for the destruction of superstitious images in churches. 


* “ Homo ingeniosus, impiger, acer, facundus, strenuus et admodum theologus.”—Andrew Ammonius 
Erasmus, 1 Nov. 1514. 
Federa, xiii. 556. 
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The letter is from William Goldwell to Cromwell, concerning the writing on a 
table placed near the crucifix at Esshetisford (Ashford) Church, and con- 


tinues as follows :— 


Also I perceve that ther is in many churches the image, as they call it, of Our Lady of 
Pitie, havyng her sonne in her armes, after he was takyn downe from the crosse. Whiche I do 
not perceve to be a true story be the Scripture. Yet to this images the people have muche 
mynde. And though of late ther ar no offerynges to suche images, I have knowen to many of 
them offerynges to be done, and to one suche image in one particular churche pardon grauntid 
he the Cardynall of the Suches when he was in Englond in Cardynall Vuleys tyme, and then a 
chapell of tymber made for the seid image, and ther the pardon sett up. And after be the pro- 


curers of the same the pardon takyn away.* 


In 1707 a book was published by John Toland, the Deistical writer, with the 
title, “ Oratio Philippica, ad excitandos contra Galliam Britannos ; maxime vero 
ne de Pace cum victis premature agatur: Sanctiori Anglorum Concilio exhibita, 
annoa Christo nato 1514. Authore Matthzeo Cardinale Sedunensi. Qui Gallorum 
ungues non resecandos sed penitus evellendos esse voluit, Publica luce, diatriba 
preliminari et annotationibus donavit Johannes Tolandus. Accedit ejusdem 
Gallus Aretalogus, odium orbis et ludibrium.” Toland states in the preface that 
the MS. was given to him by a friend, who found it in his library. By the friend 
he presumably means Robert Harley, first earl of Oxford. I have not been able 
to find such a MS. in the Harleian Library, or elsewhere in the British Museum, 
and I am inclined to think, though I am not prepared to express a positive 
opinion, that the speech is entirely Toland’s composition, and was published 
merely as a political pamphlet in the shape of a historical curiosity. 

Among the “ Divers and Sundre Costes” (p. 18), occurs the following 


entry :— 


For the costes of a dinner made for the kyngs jugges and other at the sessions holden in 
Southwark, when Cowley, a traitor, was reigned and condempned, 100s. 


This Cowley was an inhabitant of Tournay, which had been English property 
since its surrender to Henry VIII. in 1513. 

In August, 1515, there had been a rebellion of the inhabitants, for which, on 
December 3rd., five men were executed. Onthe 7th one other man was hanged 
and racked, three others condemned to go in their shirts with halters about their 
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necks and be banished, and four more to be merely banished. Cowley and 
another, John Pakeman, the ringleaders of the mutiny, escaped to Flanders, but 
Pakeman was captured there, and hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tournay, 
while Cowley, being tried at Southwark, had probably come over to England, 
hoping to be safe there. 


Here ensueth a declaracion of accompt, made by Sir John Daunce, knyght, oone of our 
soveraigne lorde the kynges councelours, taken and determyned by Thomas Tamworth and 
Gruthlake Overton, auditours therunto appoynted. Aswell of all and almaner sommes of money 
by the seid Sir John Daunce receyved of Sir John Heron, knyght, by the name of John Heron, 
esquier, tresorer of our seid soveraigne lord the kynges chamber, for and towardes the expences 
and charges of our seid soveraigne lorde the kynges warres, and other necessarie affaires and 
causes of our seid soveraigne lorde. As also of the imployment, paying, expendyng, and laying 
owt of the same money by our seid soveraigne lord the kynges high and drade commaundement 
and the commaundement of his high and trusty councelour, my lorde Cardynall and Legate de 

/ Latere, at dyverse tymes, aswell concernyng the warres as for dyverse and soundre other 
necessarie causes hereafter specially declared. That is to sey, from the xxj. day of July, the 
vij™ yere of our said soveraigne lorde unto the vij. day of October, the ix™ yere of the same our 


soveraigne lord. 


That is to sey— 


Money receyved of Syr John Heron, knyght, by the name of John Heron, tresorer of our 
soveraigne lord the kynges chamber, at dyverse and soundrie tymes, by vertue of severall 
warrauntes to the same Sir John in that behallf directed for and towardes the premisses. That is 
to sey, the xxj. day of July, the vij" yere of our seid soveraigne lord—m\.li. The first day of 
August the same year—vm'.li. The xxix. day of December, the viij yere of our soveraigne 
lord—ce. li. The xvij day of January the same yere—d.li. And the vj day of Marche 
the same yere—m'.li. In all as by the boke of parcelles of the foreseid Sir John Daunce, apon 
the declaracion examyned, it may appere—vij. m! dee. li. 
Somme of all the receipt aforeseid—vijm'dee.li. (Probatur.) 
Wherof 

The seid Sir John Daunce requireth allowaunce for ~ 

Money by hym avaunced and payed by the comaundement of our seide soveraigne lorde and 
his most honorable councell for dyverse soundre and manyfold causes concernyng the kynges 
affaires. That is to sey: For 

Provisions with makyng and amendyng of stuff for the kynge our soveraigne lordes warres. 

Fyrst. Payed by the seid Sir John Daunce, knyght, to Richard Gressham, of London, 
merchaunt, for eecelxm'eciiij*xvj. lb. weight of cabulles and hawsers of hym bought and 
delyvered to John Hopton to our soveraigne lorde the kynges use at dyverse and soundrie 1 Hopton. 
prices—m'm'deelxj. li. xiij.s. ij.d. Τὸ William Lambert, merchaunt, for certeyn cabulles of 
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hym bought and delyvered to the seid John Hopton—xxj. li. x.s. To William Sabyn, for an 
cable and an anker delyvered to the kynges shippe, called the Soveraigne—xiij. li. vj. s. viij. d. 
To Thomas Badcock, of Fountraby, in Spayne, for a gonne called the Columbyn, delivered into 
the Toure to Sir William Skevyngton, knyght, maister of the kynges ordynaunce—lviij. li. x. s, 
To Humfrey Walker, for sex tonne di. of gonne-shotte of iron, delyvered into the Towre to 
George Brown, servaunt to Sir Richard Cholmeley, at ὁ. s. a tonne—xxxij. li. x.s. To Olyver 
Hilton, and other bowyers of London, for makyng of m'm!'m'lxxiiij. bowes, delyvered to the 
foreseid George Browne, at viij. d. a pece makyng—eij. li. ix. s. iiij.d. To William Gurre, 
armorer, for skoryng, dressyng, naylyng, letheryng, bokelyng, and garbelyng of m'm'xlvij. 
complete harnes, m'xxxvj. brestes, decexlv. backes, dex). splyntes, and deceviij. salettes— 
exxj. li. xij.s. vij.d. In all, as by the boke of pareelles of the seid Sir John Daunce apon the 
declaracion examyned it may appere, 

m'm'm'exj.li. xj.s. ix d. (Probatur.) 


Charges of officers at armes sent into dyverse places with rewardes yeven to dyverse persons. 

Also payed to Thomas Benolt, otherwise called Clarenceux Kynge at Armes, for his diettes 
sent into Fraunce in August in the vij. yere of our seid soveraigne lorde by the space of celxviij. 
dayes at vj.s. a day, over xxx. li. receyved of the foreseid Sir John Daunce aforehand—l. li. viij.s. 
To the same Thomas for the charges of xiiij. postes sent by my lorde of Suffolk and other the 
Kynges ambassadours in Fraunce from Pares to Seynt Malowes to view the shippes of Fraunce 
and Scotland, which then were redy to departe into Seotland—exvj. s. viij.d. To Wyndesore 
Harald at Armes for his diettes sent into Spayn in November the seid yere by space of 6. dayes 
at iiij. s. a daye—xx.li. To Thomas Tonge, otherwise called York, for conveyaunce of Baltazar, 
the Popes oratour, from York to London—lIxvj. s. viij.d. Τὸ Somersett for conveyaunce of tham- 
bassadours of the Prince of Castell to Cales—liij. s. iiij. d. To the aboveseid Clarenceux, sent into 
Scotland in July the viij yere of our seid soveraigne lorde by the space of cexiij. dayes at 
vj. 8 viij.d. a day—Ixxj. li. To a messenger that came from my lorde Dacres of the North with 
lettres to the kynges grace—xx. s. ΤῸ a messenger that came to the kynges grace from Richard 
de la Pole—xxvj.s. viij.d. In reward to the Secretary of the Duke of Millayn—xx.li. In 
reward to the Kynge of Armes with the Prince of Castell—xiij. li. vj.s. viij.d. To Avery Woode- 
shawe in reward for his enterteynement to serve the kynges grace in certeyne causes—vij. li. In 
all, as by the seid boke of parcelles afore the declaracion examyned and also by billes, bokes, and 
other pampelottes signed with the handes of the parties aforeseid testifiying the recept and delyverey 
of the premisses it may appere, 
ciiij**xv. li, xviij. 8. (Probatur.) 


Wages of Shippekepers in the Themys— 
Also paied by the seid Sir John Daunce, knyght, to John Hopton, John Clerk, and John 


Rogers for the wages of dyverse and soundre maisters and maryners appoyntted to kepe the 
kynges shippes in the Themys and in their dockes by the space of xxix. monethes begon the xxvij. 
day of July the vij yere of our seid soveraigne lorde, and endyng the vij' day of October the 
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ix™ yere of his seid reigne, as by the seid boke of parcelles with the particuler names of the seid 
shippes and nombre of the seid maryners apon the declaracion examyned it may appere. 
mlexxxix. li. xiij. 5. viij. d. (Probatur.) 


Charges of conveying the Quene of Scottes from Berwyk to London. 

Also payed to John Stockyng for the preparyng trvmmyng and amendyng of a close carre 
appoyntted to convey stuff for the Quene of the Scottes to Berwyk, with reparacions of the same 
carre by the wey—iiij. li. vij.s. To Sir Christofer Gernysshe, knyght, appoyntted to attende 
apon the seid Quene of Scottes for the costes, charges, and expences of hymselff, viij. servauntes, 
and ix. horses by the space of ciiij*xix dayes, begon the xxvj. day of September the vij yere of 
our seid soveraigne lord and endyng the xiij. day of Marche then next folowyng, at x.s. a day 
with xx. mares yeven to hym in reward for his diligence—exij. li. xvj.s. viij.d. To Edward 
Payton, gentilmen ussher of the kynges chambre for his diettes attendyng apon the seid quene 
by the space of xx. dayes towardes London, at x.s. a daye—c.s. Costes of atailour and askynner 
sent to Berwik to make the apparrelle of the seid quene and her husbond the Erle of Angweys— 
vij. li. To dyverse shepsters for makyng of iij. smockes for the seid quene and twoo shirtes for her 
husbond—xix. s. iiij.d. In all, as by the seid boke of parcelles upon this declaracion examyned it 


may appere 
exxx. li. ἰῇ. (Probatur.) 


Charges of conveying of the Cardynall of Sedumensis from Englond into Braband. 

Also payed to John Hopton, capteyn in the George of Fowey, appoyntted for the conveyaunce 
of the Cardynall of Sedumensis from England into Braband in October the viij™ yere of our seid 
soveraigne lord. That is to sey: For his owne wages at xviij. d. a day by the space of amoneth, a 
weke and vy. dayes—lx.s. For the wages and vitailles of 1}. maryners by the seid tyme at x. 5. 
a man a moneth—xxxvyj. li. ij.s. vj.d. For wages of ix. gonners—nil, for thei hadd fees in the 
Towre. For vitellyng of the seid ix. gonners by the seid tyme, after v.s. a man a moneth— 
Ixiij. 5. ix. d. For wages and vitelles of xx. maryners by the seid tyme—nil, bycause they hadd 
wages and vitayles for kepyng the shippes in the Themys. For xviij. dedshares* by the seid 
tyme at v.s. a moneth—vj. li, vj.s. In reward to ij. gonners—xiiij. s. iiij.d. For a hoggeshed 
of wyne and other fresshe acates provided for the seid cardynal|—xl. s. For tonage of the seid 
shippe of the portage of exxx. tonne at xij. d. a tonne by the moneth—viij. li. 1}. 5. vj.d. Inall, 
as by the foreseid boke of parcelles apon the declaracion examyned it may appere, 


lix. li. viij. s. j. d. ( Probatur.) 


Hire of a place for the Kynges Armory. 
Also paied to Nicholas Jenyns of London, skynner, for the rent of a grett place in Toure- 


* Dedshares 1 believe to be wages of non-existent soldiers allowed to a captain to defray his sundry 
expenses. Dead pays, on the other hand, is generally used to mean the wages of deceased soldiers fraud- 
ulently appropriated by the captain. The French equivalent, morte paye, is translated by Cotgrave as 
deadpays, and explained “ Soldiers in ordinary pay for the guard of a fortress or frontier town during 
their lives”; but I doubt whether the English word bears this meaning. 
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strete, called the Kynges Armory, from the Fest of Seynt Michell the Archaungell the vj" yere 
of our seid soveraigne lord unto the same fest the ix‘ yere of his most noble reigne by the space 
of three yeres, at vj. li. a yere—xviij. li. To Maister William Patenson vicare of Barkyng for 
his privey tithes of the seid grett place for ij. yeres ended at Ester the viiij"* yere of our seid 
soveraigne lorde, after the rate of xiiij.d. of the noble—xlij.s. In all, as by the seid boke of 


parcelles apon the declaracion examyned it may appere, 
xx. li. ij. 5. ( Probatur.) 


Dyverse and soundre costes, charges, and expences had abouzt the kynges affaires and 
causes, 

Also payed by the commaundement of our seid soveraigne lorde to dyverse and soundre 
persones for severall causes concernyng the kynges warres and other his affaires within the tyme 
aboveseid. That is to sey: To Christofer Coo, capteyn of the Lezard, for certeyn provision 
and other necessaries spent in the seid shippe in the tyme of her beying in the North Sees— 
hym taken in tyme of warre as in recompense for vitellynge of ὁ. men (x. li.) beyng in his 
shippe ij. monethes at xij. d. a man a moneth, over ν. 5. a man payed to hym by the Tresorer of the 
Warres—exiiij. li. To William Ellerker, capteyn of the Mary James, in the North Sees in July 
the vj" yere of our seid soveraigne lorde, for the vitaylyng of ciiij“xij. souldiours by the space of 
vj. wekes and y. dayes at xviij.d. a man a weke, over xx.li. received aforehand of the foreseid 
Sir John Daunce by way of prest—Ixxvj. li. viij.s. To John Thurston, maister of the kynges 
barge, for the wages of clx. watermen to serve our seid soveraigne lord in his Greatt Galy oone 
day in October the vij yere of his reigne at viij.d. a man—evj.s. viij.d. To the same John 
Thurston for the wages of hymselff and dyverse watermen assigned to waite apon the ambassa- 
dours of Flaunders apon the Themys in July the ix yere of our seid soveraigne lorde— 
x. li. xij.s. To Sir John Sharpe, knyght, in recompense of j. d. of a kersey, for dyverse kerseys 
shipped by Sir Westan Brownes licence, by reason the kynges grace bought the seid licence and 
was answered of all customes and subsidies of the same by obligation of Martyn de Pere and 
Peter Corse—xiij. li. xvj.s.vj.d. To John Hilmare, fremason, fer copyng of a brekewall with 
harde stone of Kent betwene the gate ayenst the Lion Towre of the Towre of London and the 
wacche house, and for makyng of an upright steyer of assheler from the Themys as highe as the 
grounde afore the wacchehouse, with other amendementes, and fynysshyng of the Toure Whartf— 
Ixvj.li. To John Stockyng, aswell for fynysshyng of the Quenes Brigge at Cradyll Toure, as for 
gravelyng of the ground of the seid wharff, and for settyng up of piles of elme tymber for 
defence of the steyers and buttrasses of the Toure Wharff—xj. li.ix.s.iij.d. To Thomas Erle 
of Surrey for the charges of certen espialles sent into dyverse parties of Fraunce— 
xvij. li.v.s. viij.d. To Robert Amadas, aswell for amendyng and gildyng of certeyn peces of 
olde stuff for the kynges horses as for xxv. unces di. quarter of new gilt stuff delyvered to the 
kynges grace—viij. li. xj.s.j.d.ob. For the wages of Edwarde Smyth, clerk unto the seid Sir 
John Daunce, makyng all the foreseid paymentes from the xx. day of July the vij yere of our 
seid soveraigne lord unto the xx" day of July the ix'" yere of his most noble reigne, by the space 
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of twoo yeres at xij. d. a day—xxxvj.li. x.s. And for the costes of a dyner made for the Kynges 
jugges and other at the Sessions holden in Southwark when Cowley a traitour was reigned and 
condempned—e. s. In all, as by the seid boke of parcelles upon this declaracion examyned it may 


appere 
ecelxxviij. li, xv. s. vj. d. ob. (Probatur.) 


Money prested to dyverse and soundre persons. 

Also paied and delyvered to dyverse and soundre persons by our seid soveraigne lord the 
kynges commaundement by wey of prest for dyverse soundre and manyfolde causes concernyng 
the kynges affaires. Thatisto sey: To John Hopton apon riggyng certeyn of the kynges shippes 
—dexvij. li. xiij. s. iiij.d. To John Guyllott apon makyng of a wharff for defence of the kynges 
storehouse at Depford and other causes—diiij™ xiij. li. x. s. iiij.d. To Mr. Thomas Larke to be 
delyvered to Henry Smyth, clerk of the kynges warkes apon the new buyldynges at Bridewell 
—ece.li. To Walter Foster apon reparacions to be doon within the Toure of London—e. li. 
To Robert Brigandyn, apon fynysshyng the kynges grett galey—cl. li. To William Bonde, for 
and apon the reparyng of the Henry Grace Dieu—cce. li. To William Gonson apon stockyng 
of gonnes—c. li. To Leonarde Friscobalde to be delyvered to Richard Pace, ambassadour in 
Italy, apon his diettes—e.li. To John Barton, of Plumpsted, in Kent, apon dyverse charges 
by hym to be doon at the storehouses at Ereth and at Depford—cexl.li. To William Blacknall, 
apon the expences of the householde of the Quene of Scottes—e. li. To George Lovekyn, apon 
conveiaunce of certeyn horses to the emperour—xl.li. To Rouland de Fremys, oone of the 
kynges mynstrelles, in prest to be repaied of the first and next money that shalbe yeven unto 
hym of reward, forfeitour, or otherwise—xx.li. In all, as by the seid boke of parcelles apon this 
declaracion examyned it may appere. 

m'm'delxj. li. 11]. s. viij.d. (Probatur.) 

Somme of all the paymentes, costes, charges, expences, and prestes aforeseid. 

vijm'deiiij“xvj. li. xv. s. viij. d. ob. ( Probatur.) 


And so remayneth in the handes of the seid Sir John Daunce apon the ende of this declara- 


cion—Ixiiij. s. iij. d. ob. 
Examinatur et probatur per nos ΤΉΟΜΑΜ Tamwortu. 
GUTHLACUM OVERTON, 


Part II. 


The second portion of the roll belongs to a period a few years later, and gives 
an account of the money spent by Sir John Daunce for the king from “the 14" 
day of March the 13" year of our said sovereign lord unto the 20" day of 
November, in the 19" year of his most noble reign” —that is, from 14 March, 
1522, to 20 November, 1527. 
Before the earlier of these dates the kings of England and France had met 
VOL. XLVII. 2u 
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on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but the eternal friendship which was intended 
to result from their mutual hospitality had already vanished. The first bone of 
contention was the fortification of Ardre by the French, which Henry professed 
to regard as a menace to Calais. This might have been satisfactorily settled, but 
while the Emperor was in the Low Countries his Spanish subjects took the 
opportunity afforded by his absence to rebel against him, and Francis, believing 
that his foe would thus have work enough on his hands at home, revived his 
designs against the duchy of Milan. Just at this time Cardinal Wolsey was 
endeavouring to make an offensive and defensive league between the Emperor, 
the Pope, and his own sovereign, and saw the necessity of at once interfering with 
this French project. With this object in view, he offered to mediate between 
Charles and Francis, and visited Calais for that purpose in the autumn of 1521. 
The mediation, however, was a mere pretence. The real object of the meeting 
was to conclude a treaty with Charles for war against France, and to arrange for 
his visiting England in the following year. 
Many of the expenses connected with the Imperial visit occur on this roll. 
The first step in welcoming the distinguished visitor was to send the Marquis of 
Dorset to Calais with 1,523 men, whose coats cost 3s. 4d. a piece, “ over and 
hesydes vj. chapleyns, which hadd noo cotes’’—or wages either, as far as this 
account tells. The wages of the “crew” were, fourteen captains at 49. a day, 
fourteen petty captains at 2s., mounted archers at 8d., demilances 9d., and 
soldiers 6d. a day. The whole cost of sending them, including a month’s wages, 
was 1,842/. 16s. 3d. When Charles arrived at Calais, he was received by the 
deputy and garrison, the streets being lined on one side by the Marquis’ men in 
their new coats, as well as by the Mayor and Corporation in their gowns, and on 
the other side by the clergy, “ furnishing their number with all the parsons, 
curates, priests, copes, crosses, and relics as may be gotten within the Pale.”"* Nor 
was this the only expense attendant upon his journey, for eighteen ships were 
hired from the Bailiff of Hastings to convoy him to Dover, at a cost of 60]. 
While at Dover he was met, first by Cardinal Wolsey, and a day or two after 
wards by the king himself, who took the opportunity of showing his visitor the 
Henry Grace Dieu and other ships, in which the king took an almost profes- 
sional interest, and of which he was deservedly proud. The two sovereigns 
journeyed to London by Canterbury, Sittingbourne, Rochester, and Gravesend, 
and thence by barge to Greenwich. On Wednesday and Thursday, June 4 and 4, 
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a tournament and pageant were held, which must have been gorgeous in the 
extreme, to judge from the description of the dresses preserved in an account of 
Richard Gibson, the master of the revels. Two bards, perhaps those worn by 
the chargers of the king and the emperor, were made of russet velvet, “ with 
knyghtes un hors bake rydyng up un mowntens of golld, with brokyn speres in 
ther handes, and ladyes cummyng oute of clooudes castyng dartes at the knyghtes, 
and all the upper parte of fhe saam bardes powdyrd with clowdes purfylled and 
wroght with venys golld and venys syllver.”* 

The masquerade in the evening was equally elaborate. Blue and black velvet 
buskins, Milan bonnets, and crimson satin mantles were supplied to the guests, 
some of whom appeared as foresters and others as “ woodwos” or savage men, 
a favourite character at revels. The expense was considerable, for not only did 
the host find the dresses for his visitors to wear, but each man kept his costume. 

It was while Henry was arming for this tournament, that a post came 
with news of the defiance of King Francis, by Clarencieux Herald at Lyons, on 
May 29th. Without waiting to finish the tedious process of putting on all his 
pieces, the king immediately sent for the emperor to tell him the news, while the 
crowd in the tilt-yard, English and Spaniards, guessing that a messenger who 
was admitted to see the king at such a time must bear news of importance, 
shouted out that the French King had defied their masters. 

The following day the two sovereigns visited London, where they were received 
by the citizens with great rejoicings, the clergy being drawn up on the right side 
of the streets, as at Calais. 

The pageant which was exhibited at London Bridge was so characteristic of 
the delight in symbolism which marked the middle ages, and of the classical 
feeling which was so strong in Tudor times, that the account of it from Grafton’s 
Chronicle is well worth reprinting here. 


When they were come to the draw bridge, there were set targets, of the armes of the emperour 
and his dominions, richely painted, and on the other syde stoode one great giaunt, representyng 
Hercules, with a mighty club in his hande, and on the other syde stoode another giaunt, repre- 
sentyng Sampson, with the jawe bone of an asse in his hande. These two giauntes held a great 
table, in the which was written in golden letters all the emperour’s stile. From the draw bridge 
these two princes passed to the middes of the bridge, where was raysed a fayre edetice, with 
towers embattayled and gates, all like mansonry, of white and blacke, like touch and white 
marble; aboue this buildyng was a fayre pagiant, in the which stoode Jason all in harnesse, 
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hauying before him a golden fleece, and on the one syde of hym stoode a fiery dragon, and on the 
other syde stoode two bulles, which beastes cast out fire continuallye, and in a tower on the one 
syde stoode a fayre mayde representyng the ladie Medea, which was very straungely and richely 
apparayled.* 

So much for the ornamental side of the meeting. The practical result was the 
Treaty of Windsor, in which the necessity of repressing the French king’s ambi- 
tion, for the purpose of an expedition against the Turk, was put forth as the 
flimsy pretence for a league, in which both parties bound themselves not to desist 
from war until the provinces unjustly detained by the French king were re- 
covered ; and not to make separate treaties with the common enemy. 

The very day the treaty was signed, the Earl of Surrey was busily employed 
at Southampton in embarking an army, giving out that he intended only to scour 
the seas for the emperor’s safety on his return journey to Spain, where he arrived 
on July 6th. 

The Earl of Surrey, who embarked on the 19th of June, was kept for some 
time in the Channel by contrary winds and the delay of the victuallers. His ship 
was the Mary Rose, which years afterwards met a similar fate to that of the 
Royal George in modern times. A gun which was sunk in her is now at the 
United Service Museum. His first exploit on landing on the French coast was 
the taking of Morlaix, but unfortunately his despatch giving an account of the 
assault is lost. From other sources we learn that Surrey landed with 7,000 men 
and 14 faleons on the 1st of July, and meeting with no resistance in the fields 
marched up to the town. When the admiral commanded the assault to be made, 
Lord Fitzwater and Baron Curson quartered the town on all sides. ‘“ The 
Englishmen shot with long bowes, and the Britons with crosbowes, which 
defended themselves manfully. Before the Porte Morvet there is a meason de 
Dieu. At this gate gave the assaut Sir Richard Wingfielde, Nicholas Carew, 
Fraunces Bryan, Sir John Wallop, and al their bends, having with them thre 
peces of ordinaunce called faucons, which the maister gunner oft times shot, but 
the Britones had set the gate full of arcubushes. Then the gunner sayd, ‘ Have 
at the wicket, and in the smoke of the gunnes let us enter the gate.’ The gentel- 
men assented. Then the sayde Sir Christopher Gunner strake the locke of the 
wicket so that it flew open. Then in the smoke ranne to the gate the said 
Christopher and the other forenamed gentelmen, and when Christopher came to the 
gate he found the wicket open and entred, and the gentelmen folowed. The Britons 
defended themselves, but they were put backe and slayne. Then was the greate 

* Grafton, ii. 322. 
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gate opened, and then entred the souldiers that were on the other side of the 
towne. When the Britons on the walles saw the towne gotten, some fled at the 
posterne, and some by another way, the best way that they could. 

“The Erle of Surrey, with banner displayed, tooke the market place. Then 
the souldiors fell to pillage, and rifled the chestes and warehouses of marchauntes, 
for the towne of Morles was very riche, aud specyally of linnen cloth. The 
gentelmen suffered the souldiers to doe what they woulde. When the souldiours 
had taken their pleasure of the town, as much for a truth, or more then they 
coulde beare away, the lord admyrall commaunded the trumpettes to blow, and 
commaunded all men to sette fyer in all places of the towne. The fayre market 
place was set on fyer, and the suburbs brent ardantly.”* The next day the army 
returned to their ships. 

The campaign lasted till the middle of October, and great damage was done 
to the country, but no battles fought. In the following winter and spring the 
treason of the Duke of Bourbon had materially strengthened the hands of the 
enemies of the French king, and, after lengthy negotiations between the 
emperor and Henry, it was determined to repeat the invasion of France in the 
summer of 1523. The Duke of Suffolk was appointed to command the English 
army ; and the expenses of collecting the men, supplying them with coats, and 
sending them to Calais, together with the first month’s wages, are entered on 
this roll, and will be found printed on subsequent pages, where will be found a list of 
the officers and artificers necessary for the conduct of a campaign. King Henry 
was in high hopes of recovering “his rightful inheritance” in France, and of 
being crowned in Paris as two of his namesakes had been. The chances cer- 
tainly were in his favour, for the duke’s army numbered more than 12,000 
men, and the emperor was bound ‘to provide 10,000 Germans, while Francis’s 
best troops had already been sent on their march towards Milan. However, 
partly for lack of the emperor’s promised co-operation, and partly, no doubt, 
from the inefficiency of Suffolk himself, who, though a brave man-at-arms, does 
not appear to have had much talent as a general, the campaign ended dis- 
gracefully by the return of the army to this country without orders. What 
the army did while they were in France will be learned from the following 
journal of their exploits :-— 


In the xv. yere of the reigne of our soverayne lorde Kynge Henry the eight, the acties done 
in Fraunce under the honorable lord the duke of Soulfolke. 


* Grafton, ii. 325. 
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The xix" daye of the monyth of Septembre, my lordes grace the duke of Soulfolke toke his 
jornay out of Callyee with his army ryall to Calkwell Churche, and that nyght was alarome, 
and ij. Flemynges were slayne and a boy maymed that lay without the leger, and therefore my 
lordes grace made a proclamacion that none should lye without the leger, nor borne nor robbe, 
nether breke his ray, upon payne of deth, but kepe good order and peace. 

Item, the xxj'" daye of September to Saynt Blase, and campid ther that nyght. 

Item, the xxij" daye, my lordes grace rode to Arde and mete with the Emperoures levetenaunt 
my Lord Istyllstayne, Mownsr. Lyke, Mownsr. Lynne, Mownsr. Clere, and Mownsr. Mottes 
with a great nombre of horsmen and fotmen, and they campyd at Lawnderton by them selff, and 
that is callyd the Allmens Leger, and my lordes grace retornyd home agayne to his owne campe 
that nyght. 

Item, the xxvij' daye of September, my lord Sendes and my lorde Ferrys whent to Bell 
Castell, which was a stronge holde and well watred. And there Master Skevyngton was smytten 
thorow the sleve with a gonne and had no harme, by grace of God. 

Item, the xxviij" daye at vj. of the clocke in the mornyng, whee wanne Bell Castell and toke 
Ix. prisoners, the captayne, his wiffe and his chelde, and a great botie of bease and stoffe. 

Item, the xxix. daye to Denderon, the campe wher the ij. kynges mette. 

Item, the xxx. daye of September to Dornam. 

Item, the furst daye of October to Cordes. 

Item, the vij daye to Rookyd Hay. 

Item, the viij" daye of October to Forste. 

Item, the ix'® daye to Marcke. 

Item, the x'" daye to Rokeland. 

Item, the xj" daye of October, to Ryall Cowrte, and that daye our horsmen toke a captayne 
of Stradiotes, and xx. of his company horsmen, both horse and man. 

Item, the xij daye to Losshaw. 

Item, the xv" daye to Fordylow, bysyde Dorlance. 

Item, the xvij' daye to Kyrekwurte. 

Item, the xviij'® daye to Ducker, and ther the people flede and ther lay garyson thre dayes. 

Item, the xix’ daye to Quede on this halfe Braye. 

Item, the xx" daye at iiij. of the clocke in the mornyng owr gonners be ghonne to shote at 
the walles of Braye, and by vj. of the clocke they beate downe great gape in the walles the bred 
of a carte, besyde a towre at the corner of the towne. And ther were xv’. men of armes 
hesydes men of the towne, and of the contray, which was a great nombre, advawnsyng them- 
selffe ther with there standartes lyke gallantes. Then our men eallyd “ asawte, asawte,” and 
toke a dyck that was xxxv. foote dype downe ryght, and gate the walles without laddres, which 
was a marvellous great enterprice. And they beate the Frenchmen out of towne over the water 
of Some, and there rane away Mownsr. Pondormy the great captayne with many other, and whold 
a hewyne downe the brygges, but our men chaced them so fast that they drove them into the 
maryes and drowned many a Frenchman. And ther our men chaced them to a great bolwerke, 
and beate them frome hit, and wane all ther ordynaunce, and toke a captayne with many other 
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prisoneres. And that daye my lorde Lenard * gate a passege at Capye with xx. men, and ther 
was ij” men of armes to kepe the passege, but it whold not serve them that daye, God and Saynt 
(reorge gave us the victory. And the same daye at afternone my lorde Saundes” came over the 
water of Some into the bulwerke, and ther lay in the campe. 

Item, the xxj" day of October my lordes grace removed from Quede to Capye, and ther 
orderyd the garyson for the kepyng of Bray. 

Item, the xxij* daye Roye was gevyne up and the men flede a way, which was a good walled 
towne, well wateryd one the one syed. 

Item, the xxiij" daye, my lordes grace devysed all the bolwerkes agaynst the water of Some 
for the deffence of Bray, which was the kay of all Fraunce and was never wone before. 

Item, the xxv" daye my lordes grace removyd from Capye to Lyon Sawmpere. 

Item, the xxvj" daye to Dawbeneye Cowrte. And that was a stronge towne, and a fayer 
castell, but the people flede away, and ther was great plentie of wyne. 

Item, the xxvij" day, to Mowndidier. And at vj. of the clocke in the nyght our gonners gave 
them a peall of gonnes at rovers, and after that they had no more joy to shote. And by ij. οἱ 
the clocke in the mornyng our great ordynaunce was layd within x|. foote of the walles, and gave 
them iiij. goodly pealles and brake downe the walles a great bredith, hard by the myghtie stronge 
holwerke, the strongist that evyr I saw, and marvelowsly mad with iiij. flowers. And at vij. of 
the clocke in the mornyng they were so ferde of the sawte, ther trompet came to the walles and 
hlew a peace, and so our gonners shott no more, and so they gave hit over and were glade to 
departe with ther lyves. Ther was Mounsr. Lye Scenyshall le Turwyne, and Mounsr. le Fown- 
taunce, besyde other great captaynce, and ij. m', v°. men of warr, which had byn able in that 
stronge holde to a withstond a 6. m'. men; for they were well wyttelled, and the towne was 
dowbyll wallyd, and they had many marvelous conveyaunce in gavys to go under the grownd a 
myell out of the towne, and that many wayes, and therfore my lordes grace distroyed hit. And 
ther was in the towne wyne and salte, meall, wodde, flax, and wax, and great supstaunce of all 
marchandyes without nombre, but all the men of supstaunce in the towne were flede and gone 
every man. And upon Saynt Symond Daye and Jude Eve, before the ost ther was takyn |. men 
of armes, |. demylawnees and I. pages comyng to the towne with gonne powder, and ther was not 
one of them that eskaped, but the captayne, and yet he had ij. staves broken upon hym, but his 
horse was so good that he bare hym clere away. 

Item, the xxxj" daye of October to Roye and campyd on the sowthe syed. 

Item, the furst daye of the monyth of Novembre, which was Alhallow daye. And my lordes 
grace removyd to the north syed of Roy and camped ther, and that daye my lordes grace made 
xiiij. knyghtes, my Lorde Powes, my Lord Harberd, Ser Arter Pole, Ser Olyver Manerd, Ser 
Richard Saundes, Ser Robert Jernyngham, Ser Robert Sallysbery, Ser Edmond Beddyngfyld, 
Ser Richard Corbett, Ser Thomas Wentworth, of Soulfolke, Ser Willyam Sturton, Ser Water 
Mantell, Ser George Warham, and Ser Edward Semer.* 


* Lord Leonard Grey, brother of the Marquis of Dorset, afterwards Deputy of Lreland. 

» Recently appointed captain of Guisnes Castle on the death of Sir Nicholas Vaux. 

‘Son of Sir Joha Seymour of Wolf Hall, afterwards successively Viscount Beauchamp, Earl οἱ 
Hertford, Duke of Somerset, and Protector in the reign of Edward VI. 
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Item, the second daye wee removyd to Nele and ther campid. And that was a fayer towne 
and a well walled, and wattred on the one syed. 

Item, the iiij'* daye from Nele to Bowean or Wowean. And ther was a marvellous strayght 
passage in the mydes of the way, and one the north syed of the same Bowean was iij. ryvers of 
the Some, and the Frenshe men brake up the bryges when that they hard of my lordes grace 
commyng. And upon the brygges comyng over my lordes grace made ij. knyghtes, Ser Robert 
Bulser and Ser John Dudlay.* 

Item, the vy" daye my lordes grace removyd over the water and campid at Bewford. 

Item, the vij" daye of the monyth of November my lordes grace removyd to a goodly abbay 
of Our Lady that was namyd Mounte Marteyne. The same day Mounsr. Lyne with horsemen 
by a trayne gate Bowgard, which is u goodly castell, and put oute the Frenche men in ther 


doublettes and ther hose.” 


Just at the time when the army was breaking up, and the men were return- 
ing as best they could from Antwerp, Sluys, Nieuport, and other harbours, 
a reinforcement of 6,000 men, under Lord Mountjoy, was ready to join them, and 
6,608 coats were bought for them, but the men “ returned home from diverse 
places as they were coming up to London, wherefore the said coats been to be 
restored to the king’s use.” Their “conduyte” money, however, before they 
were countermanded, and to send them home again, amounted to 2,026/. 129. 4d. 

Another royal visit is also referred to, in the payment of 24/. to Henry 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, afterwards Marquis of Exeter, for attending upon the 
King of Denmark. This was Christiern II., King of Denmark and Sweden, who 
visited this country in June, 1523. In 1519 he had invaded Sweden, and was 
crowned king in November, 1520, but from the commencement of his reign 
indulged in acts of the greatest cruelty and tyranny. Shortly after his corona- 
tion he ordered a massacre of the principal inhabitants. A rebellion was soon 
organised under the leadership of Gustavus Vasa, and during the war which 
ensued Christiern is said to have hanged and burned an archbishop. In retalia- 
tion the people killed ‘* his governour, the woman of Hollande, which was modyr 
to his dove, so theey calle the prynces sovereeyn laady in that contre, wheerby 
aperyth that ille lyffe and lyke governaunce comyth offtyn to ille ende.”* This 
“ sovereign lady ’”’ was not his queen, who was sister to the Emperor Charles V., 
but “ his witch who ruled him.” 

King Francis I. gave him some aid against the Swedes, and in return 
expected him to help James V. King of Scotland, in an attack on the Borders, 
and thus prevent England from invading France. 

* Afterwards Lord Lisle, Earl of Warwick, and Duke of Northumberland; executed 22 Aug., 1553, 
for his attempt to raise Jane Grey, his daughter-in-law, to the throne, 


» Add. MS. 10, 110, f. 236, B. M. 
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However, all these arrangements came to nothing, for, in April, 1523, 
Christiern was deposed by the Estates both of Denmark and Sweden, and forced 
to flee from both countries, while his uncle, the Duke of Holstein, was elected 
king in his stead. It was at first thought that he had sailed for Scotland, but he 
suddenly Janded in Flanders, with his queen and three children (whose portraits, 
by Mabuse, are in the possession of Lord Radnor, and were exhibited at 
Burlington House in 1876), and a fleet of eighteen ships. Margaret of Savoy, 
his wife’s aunt, who was then governess of the Low Countries, received him 
hospitably, and assigned him a pension, for he had nothing but her alms to live 
upon. His feelings towards England were completely altered by the change in 
his circumstances, and he expressed a great desire to visit the king, thinking 
perhaps that English gold was easier got than French. 

His overtures were not received with much cordiality, and Cardinal Wolsey 
tried to put him off by sending him a safe-conduct, which he thought the king 
could hardly make use of. The stipulations in the safe-conduct were that he 
should enter no English port with ships, or with more than one hundred followers, 
or visit Scotland. This rebuff was ineffectual, and he was content to come by 
land to Calais, with only eighty persons in his retinue, for whom he asked the 
king to supply fifty horses on his landing in England, mentioning particularly 
that he wanted eight or ten ambling nags for nimself, the queen, and her ladies." 
Hall says that his train only consisted of his queen and four ladies, and forty 
other persons, poor and evil apparelled. He landed at Dover on June 15, where 
he was received by the Earl of Devonshire and the Bishops of Exeter and 
Rochester. On his arrival at Greenwich he was welcomed by the king and 
queen, standing under their cloth of estate, and dined with them. He after- 
wards was lodged at Bath Place, in the Strand, where Wolsey had an interview 
with him, and advised him to return to the countries which remained obedient 
to him, and try to regain the goodwill of the lords of Denmark and Sweden. 
The cardinal thought it “ ferre discrepant from good ordre, reason, or congruence, 
that a prince shal thus by the wilfulnes of his lordes and commons be expelled 
and put from his croun upon any greves by them pretended.”” Acting on this 
feeling, he persuaded Henry to write in his favour to the emperor, proposing to 
help forward his restoration by pacific means, a proposal which Charles at once 
accepted, promising to employ force, if necessary. It was reported that 
Christiern wished to sell his title to Henry VIII., and the English ambassador in 
the Low Countries, having heard of the scheme, warned Wolsey that the 


kingdom went by election, not succession." 
* Dr. Knighte to Wolsey. Galba B. vir. 40. » State Papers Hen. VIII, vi. 158. 
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This bargain was never made, but Christiern obtained from Henry a con- 
firmation of a previous treaty between his father John and Henry VII. for 
settling disputes about commerce and rights of fishing, and binding each party 
to help the other, and not to harbour each other’s rebels.’ The counterpart of 
this treaty, which was signed by Christiern at London, on June 30, 1523, is now 
in the Public Record Office... The seal is of red wax, within a saucer of coarse 
white wax. It bears Christiern’s arms, surmounted by a crown and C. R. 
with savage men with clubs as supporters. The legend is “ Secretum Cristierni 
Dacie Suecie Nforvegie | Sclavorum Gottorum regis ducis Slesvicensis et Holsacie 
Stormarie ac Ditmercie comit. in Oldenb. et Delmenhors.” 

The field is slightly sunk, and the latter half of the legend is carried along 
the inner edge. The counter-seal has the same shield, without supporters. 
The legend is “ Signetum Cristierni Dacie Suecie regis,” the rest of the style 
appearing in interstices behind the shield. 

The seal is suspended by silk ribbons of faded pinkish purple and white. 

The arms on both seals are, the double cross of Denmark— 

Ist quarter—Semée of hearts, three lions passant guardant. Denmark. 

2. Three crowns. Sweden. 

3. A lion rampant holding a battle axe. Norway. 

4. A wyvern, the ancient flag of the Vandals. 

Over this an escutecheon of pretence, bearing, Quarterly, 1 and 3, two lions 
passant guardant. Sleswick. 

2. A leaf. Holstein (?) 
4, Aswan gorged withcoronet. Stormerk. 

Over the whole an ineseutcheon, bearing two bars, for Oldenborgh. 

His expenses while in England were paid by King Henry, and 342/. are 
entered in this account as paid to Nicholas Hurleton for his diet. Hurleton’s 
receipts for this money are still extant at the Public Record Office. 

One incident of his visit to London is thus recorded by Hall. While at Bath 
Place,—* Hearyng of the watch in London on St. Peter’s even he desired to see 
it, and so was accompanyed with the duke of Suffolke, the erles of Oxford, Essex, 
and Kent, and dyvers other lordes and ladies, and brought into the Kings Head 
in Chepe, where the Citie of London made to him and hys wife a costly banquet. 
And when he had sene the watch, he sayd—‘ I would to God I had so many 
archers, pikes and halberders, as T sawe this night. Then I trust I would punishe 
suche as have wrongfully dispossessed me of my realme and country.’ And after he 
had solaced himselfe in London, he resorted to the King, of whome he had many 


5 Printed in Rymer’s Feedera, xiii. 798, 
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great giftes, and likewise had hys wyfe of the Queene her aunt, and so tooke their 
leave, and were conveyed to Dover. And when he had bene in England xxij. 
dayes, he toke shipping and sayled agayne into Flaunders, praisyng muche the 
King of Englande and hys court.” 

His personal appearance is thus described by an Italian who saw him at 
Brussels when he was on a visit to his brother-in-law the Emperor in 1526. 
“He isa man of 36 or 38 years of age (he was really over 40), well formed, 
neither large nor small in person, with a black beard, and the face of an Italian. 
He is said to be prudent and discreet.” 

Several years after this he made a descent on Norway, but was taken prisoner 
and confined, first at Sunderbourg, and then at Callembourg, where he died in 
January 1559. 

The “insurrection at Coventry,” mentioned later, was a plot concocted 
in December 1523 by Francis Phillip, schoolmaster to the king’s henchmen, 
Christopher Pykering, clerk of the larder, and Anthony Maynville, gentleman, to 
rob the collectors of the subsidy on their road to London, and with this money to 
raise men and capture Kenilworth Castle. Hall says their object was “to have 
made battayle against the king.” ; 

This Francis Phillip must not be confused with a Spaniard of the same name 
who was sewer to Queen Katharine, and who was sent to Spain by her on 
business connected with the divorce. 

Immediately after the arrest of the ringleaders, Wolsey wrote to the mayor 
to search for their accomplices, and the letter was read by the Corporation on 
December 16, as appears from the records of the Corporation in the Harl. MSS., 
but there is no information about the result of their search.° 

The three ringleaders were executed with the usual formalities at Tyburn on 
Feb. 11, and the rest were sent down to Coventry for the same purpose. 

Coventry was rather prone to these disturbances, for the year before, two 


® Grafton, ii. 340. 
> “ Hollo visto, ὃ huomo di 36 in 38 anni, ben formato di corpo, ne grande ne piceolo, con barba negra, 


con efligie d’Italiano. Se dice essere prudente e discreto.”—Lettere di Principi, i. 93. 

©“ At the assemble holdon the Wensday next ensuynge (16 Dec. 1523), then present Mr. Julyne 
[{Nethermyll], Meyer, Mr. Whyte, master of the gylde, Mr. Marler, Mr. Hassall, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Humfrey. 
Mr. Waren, Mr. Bonde, Mr. Wyeam. At thys assemble wes rede and poblyshed a letter frome my lorde 
Cardenal! wyllyng that dyllygent serche scholde be made to have knolege of mo personnes whyche were 
assented and agreyd to the insurreccion moveyd withyn thys cytte by one Fraunces Phyllype and other 
takyn and sende upe to the kinges cownsell.” Harl. 7571, ἢ 34 
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men, Pratt and South by name, conspired to murder the mayor and aldermen 
and take Kenilworth Castle. The plot was discovered, and they were tried and 
convicted in London, and sent back to Coventry to be executed. Their heads 
and limbs were distributed as ornaments to the four gates of the city.’ 

In the year following Phillip’s insurrection (1524) there was another émeute. 
The inhabitants pulled down the gates and hedges on some newly inclosed 
land, and shut the gates against the chamberlain. For this the mayor, Nicholas 
Hemyng, was deprived. The king’s temper was roused by this perpetual rest- 
lessness, and he determined to puta stop to it. In August 1525 he sent the 
Marquis of Dorset, who had a house at Ashley, about six miles from Coventry, 
to demand the surrender of four persons, and, as the Marquis himself writes, to 
ask the mayor and brethren “ whefher they coude or wold undertake to rule 
and ordre the said citie, sayeng that if they wold not so doo, I wold meself under 
your graces auctoritie and commaundement comme thyder and rule the same, to 
all their displeasures, undoing of the said citie and taking their liberties from 
theym for ever.” They promised to return the same day with the said four 
persons, and give such an answer as would content the king, and the marquis 
tells the king that if they make any further business, with the help and aid of 
his servants and friends, he will ‘‘ doo execucion upon the misdoers before their 
owne gates, as the caas shall require.” In a postscript written the following day, 
the marquis says that the mayor and brethren have delivered the guilty persons, 
and undertake to rule and order the city and keep the peace. Their promise, how- 
ever, was not considered sufficient, and they were obliged to give a bond of 5000 
marks for the good order of the city till Christmas. While the letter was being 
written, further Orders came from the king, which were apparently of a still 
severer nature, for the marquis says he has ordered up more men in addition to 
the 2000 he has with him, and doubts not to be able to execute the king’s 
commands, ‘‘ whosoever wyll say nay or presume the contrary.” 

Even this severity does not seem to have been quite effectual, for in the 
next month of November it was found necessary to send the following proclama- 
tion to the mayor and sheriffs to be published within the city and suburbs. 


Whereas of late divers riotous and evell disposed persons, not dreading nor fearing our 
soveraigne lord the king nor his lawes, riotously assembled themselves in great routes and 
unlawfull nombers within this the kinges citie of Coventry, against the maiour, aldermen, 
burgesses, and other well ruled and disposed inhabitantes thereof, to the great trouble, feare, and 


® Hist. of Coventry, 1810, p. 34. > Titus B. 1. 76. 
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inquietacion of the said inhabitauntes, if due punishment and correccion had not byn done and 
had in that behalf: And albeit that divers and many of the said riotous persons, as well by 
imprisonment and banishment, as otherwise within the same citie and elsewhere, have byn 
punished and corrected for their said misdemeanours, yet that notwithstanding, as the kinges 
grace is credibly enformed, divers evell disposed persons yet continueing in their perverse and 
malitious purpose, have not onlie of late eftsoones privily renewed their said combinacions 
and unlawfull confederacions, but also they have caused seditious billes and writinges to be made 
against certaine well disposed aldermen and burgesses of this the kinges citie, to their no litle 
inquietacion and trouble, and the emboldening of evell disposed persons: For remedy, punish- 
ment, and reformacion whereof the king our soveraigne lord, by the advice of his counsell, 
straightlie chargeth and comaundeth all and singular persons, of what estate, degree, or condicion 
he or they be, from henceforth that they not onlie desist, forbeare, and leave their said confedera- 
cions and combynacions, but also that assoone as any of them shall knowe or heare anie such 
conspiratours, combyners, makers, devisers, or consentors of such seditious billes or writinges, 
that they forthwith attache them or cause them to be attached and arrested, or ells to showe or 
give knowledge thereof to the saide maiour, aldermen, and sheriffes of the said citie, to thentent 
they may be by them attached, taken, and ymprisoned ; and so there to remayne unto such 
tyme as the kinges highnes and his counsaile may be asserteyned thereof, and thereupon to be 
punished by fyne and ransome, and furthermore their bodyes to be at the kinges high pleasure." 


There is rather an amusing entry towards the end of the roll. “To William 
Browne, theiff, for his costes reteyned for peching of other theiffes, xviij.s. x. d.” 
William Browne is not a sufficiently uncommon name to be identified with any 
certainty, and I cannot say what robberies he had committed or who it was he 
entrapped into the hands of justice. There were, however, two men of the name, 
to either of whom it might apply. One was a soldier of Calais, who, with others, 
was pardoned for stealing hemp on 17 April, 1529. The other, a sherman by 
trade, was a prisoner for felony, in the Cok Alley in St. Martin’s Sanctuary, in 
February, 1525. 

The name of Anne Boleyn, though it must have been frequently in the 
mouths of English people at this period, occurs but once on this roll, and then 
only as giving a name to a ship belonging to or commanded by her brother, 
George Boleyn, Lord Rochford. I do not find this name among the lists of the 
king’s ships, but he had one named after her sister, “The Mary Bullen.” 

At p. 38 there is a notice of Lord Edmund Howard being sent to serve 
against the Scots. This was a son of Thomas Howard, who was created Duke of 
Norfolk after his victory at Flodden, in which battle Edmund had commanded 
the vanguard. He served the king in his wars both by land and sea, but could not 
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manage to keep himself out of debt, and was so pressed by his creditors that at 
one time he begged Cardinal Wolsey to employ him in a projected expedition to 
Newfoundland, to provide his wife and children with meat and drink. At a later 
period he held an appointment at Calais, where Arthur Plantagenet, Lord Lisle, 
a natural son of Edward IV., was Lord Deputy. Lord Lisle’s wife was a lady 
who took a great deal of interest in other people’s affairs, and was very fond of 
amateur doctoring. Among her papers is the following letter from Lord Ed- 
mund, which affords a good example of the plain speaking of our ancestors :— 
Madame, so yt is I have this nyght aftyr mydnyght takyn your medysyn, for the whytche I 
hertely thanke youe. For yt hathe done me mytche good, and hathe cawsyd the stone to breke, 
κὸ that now 1 voyd mytehe gravyll. But for all that your sayd medysyn hathe done me lytyll 
honeste, for yt made me pys my bed thys nyght, for the whytche my wyffe hathe sore betyn me, 
and saying ‘yt ys chylderyns partes to bepys ther bed.’ Ye have made me suche a pysser that 
I dare not this daye go abrode, wherfore I beseche youe to make myne eskewse to my lorde and 
master Tresorer, for that I shall not be wythe youe thys daye at dyner. Madame, it is shewyd 
me that a wyng or a leg of a storke, yff I ett theroff, wyll make me that I shall nevyr pysse more 
in bed, and thowgh my body be semple, yet my tong shalbe evyr good, and speceally when it 
spekyth of women. And sethyns suche a medysyn wyll do sutche a gret cure, God send me a 


pece theroff. 
All youres, 
Epmunp Howarp. 


To the Ryght Honerable the Vycountes 
Lysle thys be delyvered. 
Hast, post hast, 
Hast, for thy lyffe. * 


1 do not know whether this medicinal effect of stork’s flesh was generally 
recognised in prescientific times, but I have never seen it mentioned elsewhere. 

In the Public Record Office there is a mutilated copy of the second part of 
this roll, with corrections, examined, and the amounts checked by Tamworth and 
Overton, but their signatures have been crossed out. 

The roll here printed is evidently a fair copy, made in consequence of the 
mistakes in the other. 


Here ensueth a declaracion of accompt made by Syr John Daunce, knyght, oone of our 
soveraigne lord the kynges councelors, assigned and appoynted by our seid soveraigne lord the 
kynge to be expenditor and payour of soundre sommes of money appointed and delyvered unto 
hym, for to be employd, expendid, laid out, and paied, as well for wages of warre, as for diverse 


* Lisle Papers, χι., 24, P. R.O. 
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and other soundre the kynges affaires, that is to say, as well of all sommes of money by hym 
received of dyverse and soundre persones, for and apon thexpences and charges of the same our 
soveraigne lordes warres and other necessarye causes and affaires aforeseid ; as also of the em- 
ployment, expendynge, avauncing, and layinge owt of the same money by the seid Sir John 
Daunce by vertue of our seid soveraigne lord the kynges high and dradd commandement, and ot 
his most honorable councell, at diverse and soundrie tymes, for manyfold eauses, concerning the 
premisses, from the xiiij day of March the xiij™ yere of our seid soveraigne lord unto the xx" 
day of November in the xix™ yere of his most noble reigne. 
As herafter is declared : 

Money received of 

John Miklowe, esquier, late tresorer of our soveraigne lord the kynges chamber, ut 
diverse and soundrie tymes by vertue of severall warraunts to the same John Miklowe, in that 
behalf directed ; that is to say, the xiiij* day of March the xiij yere of our seid soveraigne 
lord, cexvij. li., the xvij day of May the xiiij yere of our seid soveraigne lord εἰ. li. the 
xxiiij"" day of the same moneth the same yere mece. li. In all, as by the confession of the seid 
Sir John Daunce and his boke of parcelles upon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 

m'm'xvij. li. 

Edmond Pekham. 

By the commandment of our seid soveraigne lord apon thexpences and charges of his warres, 
the xv™ day of June the xiiij® yere of our seid soveraigne lord Ixx. li. at diverse tymes, as 
appereth by an indenture dated the * day of * the forseid xiiij yere vm'd. li. In all, as 
by the boke of parcelles and indentures made between the seid Sir John Daunce and the seid 
Edmond Pekham apon this declaracion examined it may appere, vmidixx. li. 

Sir Herry Wyatt, knyght, 

Tresorer of our soveraigne lord the kynges chamber, for and upon the charges of the kynges 
warres and other his affaires at diverse and soundrie tymes ; that is to say, the xij" day of July 
the xiiij™ yere of our seid soveraigne lord, ce. li. At soundre tymes, by indenture dated the iij™ 
day of January the same yere iiij*ixmi'd. li., and at diverse tymes by an indenture dated the 
xvj" day of December, the xvij™ yere of our seid soveraign lord, m'm'deee. li. In all, as by iij. 
severall indentures made betwene the said Sir John Daunce and the seid Sir Herry Wyatt apon 
this declaracion examyned it may appere, iiij**xijm'd. Ii. 

William Seyntpeir, 

In the price of diverse empty foystes or vesselles remaining at Caies in the charge of William 
Briswood, and by the seid William Seyntpeir ther sold, in the moneth of September the xviij' 
yere of our seid soveraigne lord, as by the boke of parcelles of the forseid Sir John Daunce apon 
this declaracion examyned it may appere, vij. li. ij. s. iiij. d. 

Somme of the totall receipt aforeseid, em'iij™xiiij. li. ij. s. iiij. ἃ, 

Whereof the seid Sir John Daunce requyreth allowaunce for money by hym avaunced, paied, 
and laid owt, as well by warrauntes as by the commandement of our seid soveraigne lord the 
kyng and his most honorable couneell, for dyverse causes concernyng his warres and other his 
affaires. That is to say: 

* Blanks in MS. 
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Cotes and 
conduyte for a 
crewe sent to 
Cales in May 
the xiiij™ yere 
of our said 
soveraign lord. 


Wages of the 
forseid crewe 
for a moneth. 


Transportyng 
of the seid 
crewe. 


Cotes and 
conduyte of 
an army sent 
into Fraunce 
under the 
leadyng of my 
lord of Nor- 
folk then Erle 
of Surrey, in 
the xiiij™ yere 
of our said 
soveraign lord. 
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Furst. Paied by the seid Sir John Daunce to diverse and soundre noblemen and gentilmen 
capteyns, for m'dxxiij. cottes for ther selfes and ther retynues, over and besydes vj. chapleyns 
which hadd noo cotes, appoynted to serve our soveraigne lord the kynges grace in a crewe sent 
to Cales for the defence of the same towne and the marches ther, in the moneth of May the xiiij™ 
yere of his most noble reigne; price of every cote, iij.s. iiij.d. as by a boke of the names of 
the said capteyns with the nomber of their retynues apon this declaracion examyned it may 
appere, ecliij. li. xvj.s. viij d. 

Also, paid for the conduytyng of xiiij. capteyns, xiiij. pety capteyns, ec. archers of horsebak, 
ὁ. demi-launces, m'eej. souldiours from ther dwellyng places in diverse parties of this realme to 
Sandwich by soundre distaunces : capteyns at iiij.s. a day, pety capteyns at ij. s. a day, archers 
of horsebak at viij. d. a day, and demi-launces at ix. d. a day, and souldiors at vj. d. a day, as by 
the boke of parcelles of the particler names and nombers of the said retynues with the distaunces 
of the myles upon this accompt examyned it may appere, eclxxij. li. xj.s. x. d. 

dxxvyj. li. viij. 5. vj d. 

Also paied for the wages of xiiij. capteyns, every of them at iiij.s. a day, xiiij. pety capteyns 
every of them at ij.s. a day, elxxix. archers on horsebak every of them at viij.d.a day, 6. demi 
launces every of them at ix. d. a day, and meexxij. souldiors every of them at vj.d., appoynted to 
serve the kynges grace in the forseid crewe for a moneth begon at soundre dayes in June the 
xiiij. yere of our seid soveraigne lord, as by the boke of parcelles apon this declaracion examyned 
it may appere, m'cexly. li. xvj. d. 

Also paied by the seid Sir John Daunce for the hier of dyverse shippes for the transportyng 
of the said crewe, with the hier of grett botes to bryng them a shippebord, and for portage of 
them, with hire of brigges to’shippe their horses, as by the boke of parcells apon this declaracion 
examyned it may appere, Ixxj. li. vj. s v. d. 


Somme of the hoole charge of the seid crewe sent to Cales, m'decexlij. li. xvj. s. iij.d. 


Also paied to diverse and soundre noblemen and gentilmen capteyns, for vjm'deecexxviij. cotes 
for so many persons, over and besides xxvj. which hadd no cootes, appoynted to serve our seid 
soveraign lord in his warres in an army by land into Fraunce, under the leadyng of Thomas now 
Duke of Norfolk, then Erle of Surrey, lord admirall, in August the xiiij yere of our seid 
soveraigne lord, price every cote iij. s. iiij.d., as by the boke of parcelles of the names of the seid 
capteyns with particler nomber of their retynues apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 

m'cliiij. li. xiiij. s. iiij. d. 

Also paied for the conduytyng of xliij. capteyns, xxxviij. pety capteyns, v. leadors of mynors, 
xiiij. deri launees, cexvj. archers on horsebak, and vjm'dexxxviij. souldiors, from their dwellyng 
places in diverse places of this realme unto London; capteyns at iiij.s. a day, pety capteyns at 
ij.s. a day, demi launces at ix. d. a day, archers oon horsebak at viij.d.a day, and souldiors at 
vyj.d. a day, as by the boke of parcelles of the particler names and nombres of the retynues 

| with the distaunces of myles apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 
mieceviij. li. vj. s. vj. ἃ. 


( m'm'eecelxij. li. xix s. x. ἃ, 
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Also paied for the wages of my lord Leonard Grey at vj. s. viij.d. a day, xliij. capteyns every 
of them at iiij s. a day, John Parker spere on horsebak at iij.s. iiij. d. a day, xlij. pety capteyns | 
every of them at ij.s. a day, v. leadors of mynors every of them at xij.d. a day, xiiij. demi- | 
launces every of them at ix. d. a day, exiiij*xvj. archers on horsebak every of them at viij.d. a. 
day, and vjm'dexx. souldiors every of them at vj. d. a day, appoynted to serve the kynges grace | 
of August the xiiij" yere of our seid soveraigne lord, as by the forseid boke of parcelles apon this Wasse of the 
declaracion examyned it may appere, m'm'dev. li. x. s. iiij. d. 
or soundre 
tymes. 
Also paied for wages of xx archers on horsebak, every of them at viij.d. a day, and xij. ead 


souldiurs every of them at vj.d. a day appoynted to serve the kynges grace in his forseid army 
by the space of a moneth, begon the iiij" day of August the forseid xiiij™ yere and endyng the 
last day of the same moneth, both the dayes ineluded, xxviij. dayes accompted for the moneth, 
as by the forseid boke of purcelles apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 
XXVij. li, xvj. ἃ. 


m'm'dexxxij. li. xj.s. viij.d. 


Cootes and conduyte of an army sent into Fraunce in the moneth of August the xv'" yere of 
our seid soveraigne lord under the leading of Charles Duke of Suffolk 

Also paied and delyverd to Charles Duke of Suffolk, leiftenant generall of an army sent into Carolus Suff. 
Fraunce in the moneth of Auguste the xv" yere of our soveraigne lord, by wey of prest apon ἥν 
provysion of m'dee. cotes for m'dee. men in his retynue, and apon conduyting of the said men 
from their dwellyng places to Canturbury, as by the forseid boke of parcelles and an indenture 
betwen the seid duke and forseid Sir John Daunce apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 

deeexl. li. 


Also paied and delyvered to William Lillegrave, the v'* day of September the xv" yere of w Lillegpare. 
our seid soveraigne lord, in prest apon the provysion of m'delxvj. cootes for m'delxvj. men, which 
remayned in a crewe at Cales and appoynted to be of the seid army under the leadyng of the 
seid Charles Duke of Suffolk; price every cote iij.s. iiij.d. In all, as by the foreseid boke of 
parcelles signed with thand of the seid William Lillegrave apon this declaracion examyned it may 


appere, 
eelxxvij. li. xiij.s. iiij. d. 


Also paied to diverse and soundre noblemen and gentilmen, capteyns and other, for vj™deviij. 

cootes at iij.s. iiij.d. a pece, m'cecxxxj. cootes at ij. 5. iiij.d.a peee, for ther selfes and their tae 
retynues appoynted to serve our seid soveraigne lord in the forseid army, and went forth in the Mountjoy. 
same, m'celvj. li. xij. s. iiij.d. And to my lord Mountjoy for cexiiij. cootes, Sir Edward Croft for εἰ]. - — — 
cootes, Sir George Throgmorton, knyght, for οἱ]. cotes, Sir Thomas Tyrrell, knyght, for 1. cootes, “ὁ: Throgmor- 
Sir Thomas Tey knyght for 1. cootes, William Fermor for xx. cootes, and John Pye of the Ὑ. Tyrrell. 
towne of Oxenford for xx. cootes; price every coote, iij.s. iiij.d. For so many men which . Tey. 

W. Fermor. 
were appoynted to have gone over the see for the reenforcing of the seid army and afterward Johannes Pye. 
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retorned home from diverse places as the were commyng up to London. Wherfor the seid cotes 
been to be restored to the kynges use, iiij**xiij. li. In all, as by the particler boke of parcelles 
apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, m'ecexlix. li. xij. s. iiij. ἃ, 
Also paied for the conduyte of Ix. capteyns at severall wages, |. pety capteyns every of them 
at ij. 8. day, ix. trumpetors and gonners every of them at xvj.d.a day, xxxj. clerkes and 
officers every of them at xij. d. aday, vj. gonners and surgeons every of them at x. d. a day, elxix. 
of them at viij.d. a day, and vjm'leelviij. souldiors every of them at vj.d. a day, over and besides 
ccexxxviij. which hadd noo conduyte, appoynted to serve the kynges grace in his forseid army 
from their dwellyng places jn diverse places of this realme unto Canturbury by severall 
distaunces—m'decciiij™vij. li. xiij.s. iiij.d. and for the conduyte of iij. capteyns, ij. pety 
capteyns, xliiij. archers oon horsebak, and dixx. souldiors which were appoynted to have gon 
over the see for the reenforsing of the seid army from ther dwellyng places in diverse parties of 
this realme unto London and other places coming to London ward, wher they were counter- 
maunded home agen, Ixix. li. ix. s. vj.d. and for ther like conduyte from London and from such 
places as they were countermaunded unto ther dwelling places home ayen, Ixix. li. ix. s. vj. d. In 
all, as by the seid boke of parcelles apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 
m'm'xxvyj. li. xij. 5.. iiij. d. 
li. xviij. 8. 


Also paied for the wages of Charles Duke of Suffolk, leiftenaunt of the said army ὁ. 5. a day ; 
my lord Curson and Sir William Skevyngton, ether of them at x. s. a day ; my lord Mountagew, 
iny lord Ferrers, my lord Leonard Grey, my lord Herbert, my lord Powes, Sir Richard Wyng- 
feld, Chauncelor of the Duchie of Lancaster, and Sir Andrew Wyndsore, knyght, Tresorer of 
the Warres, every of them at vj. 5. viij.d. a day; Ixxij. capteyns, i. tresorer of thordynaunce, 
j. master gonner, ij. harroldes at armes, every of them at iiij.s. a day, lxxiij. pety capteyns, j. 
provost of ordynaunce, j. master surgeon, j. provyder of guydes, and ij. purcevaunts, every of them 
at ij.s. a day; ix. trumpetors and viij. gonners for grett peces, every of them at xvj. d. a day ; 
j. standerberer, j. banerberer, ij. hedemen of mynors, iiij. dromeslades, ix. surgeons, j. master 
smyth, j. master ferror, j. master wheler, j. master horseharnessmaker, ix. hedemen pioners, j. master 
fletcher, j. master stringer, j. masier bower, 111}. master carpenters, j. master mason, j. master 
plommer, j. master gonnepowdermaker, j. master bedemaker, j. master hurdelmaker, v. clerkes of 
thordynaunce, j. clerk to the tresorer of thordynaunce, every of them at xij. d. a day ; iiij. serpentyn 
shoters, and ij. surgeons, every of them at x. d. a day ; ceciiij‘‘viij. demi launces every of them at 
ix. d. a day ; ecciiij* archers on horsebak, xli. smythes and ferrors, xix. whelers and horsehar- 
nesmakers, Ixxviij. carpenters, iiij. stringers, iij. sawers, iiij. fletchers, xiij.bowers, iiij. masons, iiij, 
plommers, iiij. gonnepowdermakers, and x. servauntes to gonners, every of them at viij.d. a day; 
and vjm'decexxvij. souldiours, ciiij**xix. mynors, xvj. bedemakers, m'j pyoners, xxxiij. hurdel- 
makers, 1}. laborers, j. mynstrell, and iij. guydes, every of them at vj.d.a day; appoynted to 
serve the kynges grace in the forseid army for oone moneth begon at soundre dayes in August 
the xv" yere of our seid soveraigne lord—vijm'deiiij"xvij. li. viij. s. viij.d. and for the wages of 
abode of Ixiij souldiours of them that were appoynted to have gon over the se for the reenforsyng 
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of the forseid army, by the space of iiij. dayes at London, afore they were countermaunded 
homeward, every of them at vj. d. a day—vj.|. vj.s. In all, as by a boke of parcelles therof apon 
this declaracion examyned it may appere, vij™deciij. li. xiiij. s. viij. d. 


Also paied by the seid Sir John Daunce for the hier of hoieis, and other shippes for trans- 
portyng of the seid army, with hire of botes to cary men aborde the shippes, portage of men abord, 
and hire of brigges to sett horses into shippes, with setting over the horses belongyng to the seid 
army, as in the seid boke of parcelles apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 

ecciiij™vj. li. xv. 8. iij. d. 

Also paied to diverse and soundre noblemen and gentilmen capteyns, for cexxxij. cootes for 
cexxxij. men, over and besydes xx. men of my lord Mountjoy which hadd no cootes, appoynted to 
serve our soveraign lord in a crewe sent to Guysnes for the defence of the merches ther, in the 


moneth of July the xvj“ yere of his moste noble reigne; price of every coote iij.s. iiij.d. as in) 


the boke of parcelles apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 
xxxviij. li. xiij. 5. iiij. ἃ. 
Also paied for the conduyting of a capteyn at iiij. s. a day, a pety capteyne at ij. s. a day, and 
cexlviij. souldiours, every of them at vj. d. a day, from diverse places in this Realme wher the 
dwellid unto Dovor, by soundre distaunces, as in the seid boke of parcelles apon this deelaracion 
examyned it may appere, xx. li, vj. 8. vj. ἃ. 
lviij. li. xix. 5. x. ἃ, 


Also, paied for the wages of oone capteyn at ilij.s. a day, one pety capteyn at ij. 5. a day, and 
eexlviij. souldiours every of them at vj.d. a day, appoynted to serve our seid soveraigne lord in 
the foreseid crewe for one moneth, begon at soundre dayes in the moneth of July in the xvj" 
yere of his most noble reigne, as in the seid boke of parcelles apon this deelaracion examyned it 
may appere, ij. li. 

Also, paied for bote hire of the forseid cel. men a shippebord at j.d. a peee, portage of 
them to the botes at ob. a pece, and transporting of them to Cales at vj.d. a pece— 
vij. li. xvj.s. iij.d. and for thexpences of Robert Lord and his iij. servauntes rydyng to Dovor to 
dispach the seid men by the space of x. dayes in rydyng thether, tarying ther, and comyng home, 
xl.s. xj.d. In all, as by the seid boke ot parcelles apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, 


ix. li. xvij.s. ij. d. 


Soundre costes, charges, and expences :— 

Also paied by the seid Sir John Daunce to diverse and soundre persones for many severall 
causes concernyng the kynges warres and other his affaires, within the tyme of this declaracion : 
That is to say : To William Gonson, Cristofer Coo, George Whitwan, Robert Applyard, George 
Awdeley, Petur Grysling, Robert Kyrk, Grabriell* Josselyn, William Throgmerton, Sir Antony 
Poyntz, and Hew Clerk, eapteyns apon the see, for the wages and vitailles of themselffes and 
their retynues by soundre tymes within the tyme of this declaracion, deecexlij.Ji. ix. s. iiij. d. 
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shippe by the space of one moneth, and for a bote for the same shippe, ev. s. ij.d. For vjm!' 
bow-staves delyvered to Sir William Skevyngton, master of the kynges ordynaunce, ecelx. li. ; 
xxxiiij. peces of olerons delyvered to Rychard Gibson to the kynges use, xviij. li. xiiij.s. For 


the kynges army under my lord of Norfolk in the xiiij yere of our seid soveraigne lord, 
deliij. li. xv.s. vj.d. For dececiiij“v. pipes j. hogshead j. barrell of bere delyvert to E. Weldon, 
for vitailling of the army under the Duke of Suffolk, price every pipe vj. s.—eciiij™xv. li. xv. s. 
To Richard Gresham, for ceclijm'decelxxvij. lbs. of cabulles, hawsers, and  cabullettes, 
dee. twyne, xxxvj. last tarre, x. barrell pich, m'm' sayle nedilles, vj. dozen compasses, 
clx. ronnyng glasses, and Ix. boltes canvas—mi'eccexvij. li. ix.s. x.d. To Richard Frelock for 
ij. roopes, called tye ropes, for the Henry Grace Dieu, weying m'm'exxviij. lb. at xvj. s. the ¢.- 
xvij. li. To William Huxley for preparyng of certeyn of the kynges stuff and provysion of other 
stuff for the Duke of Somerset,” xxiij. li. x.s. ix.d. To Richard Gibson for conveyaunce of the 
kinges ordynaunce for tharmy under the Duke of Suffolk unto Cales, Ixv.li. xj.s. vj.d. To 
Nycholas Tyrry, for ciiij. mastes of hym bought, Ixvij. li. iij.s. iiij.d. Freight of vj. hoyes 
laden with ordynaunce from the parties of Flaunders into Englond, lix.li. xiij.s. iiij.d., with 
rewardes yeven [x. li.] to Christofer Mores and other gonners for their expences, havyng the 
oversight of conveyaunce of the same ordynaunce, Ixix. li. xiij. s. iiij.d. To my Tord 
Marques of Exitor, by the name of Erle of Devon, for his diettes attendyng upon the 
Kyng of Dennemark, xxiiij.li. To Karlill, harrold-at-armes, for his diettes sent into 
Irlond, viij. li. To Richard Cauvendissh for his diettes sent into Scotlond, xiij. li. vj. s. 
viij.d. Τὸ my lord of Rocheford for reperacions by hym don at Tonnebrigge and Pense- 
hurst, ce.li. ix.s. i.d.q. To Richard Cauvendisshe for the wages of a garison of gonners 
heyng in the Marches of Scotlond, exxvj. li. viij.s. viij.d. To Humfrey Dicher, and 
other bowers, for makyng of deelviij. bowes at vij.d. a pece, xxij. li. ij.s. ij.d. To Robert 
Deryk for makyng clene of m'm'ececlxxix harnesses, xxiij. li. 11}. s. ij. d. To Robert Applyard for 
reperacions don apon the Mynyon in wynter, the xv" yere of our soveraigne lord, beyng apon the 
see, x. li. xix. s. iiij, d. To John Martyn de Sancta Modia and Martyn de Cariaga for for* a 
bumbardell, ij. portepeces with iiij. chambers of one sorte, xxxvij. barrelles saltpetre, delyvered 
to Sir William Skevyngton, master of the kynges ordynaunce, c.li. To Fraunces Archano 
Archan’! his son, Christofer Florent’, Jacano Florent’, Jerom de Melan, Antony de Napoll, 
Michaell de Manna, Magnus de Monfera, Buttasago de Cezena, Italyons, gonners, reteyned to do 
the kynges grace servyce in his warres, for their wages by severall and soundre dayes, tymes, 
and spaces, cevj. li. ix. s.x.d. Conduyte of vj. gonners to Berwik, Ixxv.s. To my lord Edmond 
Haward for cootes and conduyte of hym self and his servauntes appoynted to go norward to 


® Sabra or Zabra, a Spanish word for a ship. 
» Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, Admiral of England, natural son of Henry VIII. 
© Sic in MS. * Master of the Mynes, Letters and Papers Hen, VIII. iii. 3288. 


ob. q. Τὸ my lord of Rocheford for a shippe called the Anne Boleyn, exv. li. 111} 5. To Petar 3 
Demeana, for a shippe called the Sabra,* exvy. li. ΠῚ]. s.; for wages of maryners kepyng the seid | 
111}. m'ciiij*ix, dossen brede, diiij**vj. barrelles di. floure, and m'lxij. pipes bere for vitailling of 
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serve the kynges grace in his warres ayenst the Seottes, x. li. To Alexander Ewer for the wages 
of hymself and dyverse joynners makyng speres and demi-launces for the kynges warres, Ixv. li. 
xvij. 8. iiij.d. In reward to Angell Recaneto conductor of tharmy undre the leadyng of the duke of 
Suffolk for his diligente service, xx. li. To John de Lucy leiftenaunt of themperor’s ordynaunce, in 
reward for his servyce don to the kynges grace in his warres, xl. li. For reperacions doon apon 
the kynges ordynaunce at Cales [xiij. li. xix. 5. ix.d.] by Sir William Skevyngton and by Sir 
John Daunce, John Hales Baron of the Kynges Eschequyer (x. li. xv. s. ix.d.], and Cristofer 
Hales the kynges solicitor, xxiij. li. xv.s. vj.d. Hire of stuff for Tayllors Hall for thambassators 
of Scotland, with makyng clene of the same hall and other places for thambassators, xxv. li. ix. ». 
ix.d. To Rauff Swyllyngton, late the kynges attorney, for his expens, iiij. li., rydyng to Coventre 
and abydyng their for thexamynacion of the pretended Insurreccion to be doon by Fraunces 
Sacheverell and the Mayre of Coventre concernyng the same Insurreccion, in bryngyng and 
sendyng up of prisoners, xviij.]i. xvj.d. To William Umpton in reward for disclosyng of the 
same Insurreccion, xiij. li. vj.s. viij.d. To Robert Leighton, porter of the Towre, for expences 
of prisoners sent to Coventre to be reigned, ej.s. viij.d. To the seid Rauff Swillington for his 
costes rydyng in the North parties to sytte in comyssion with the Duke of Norfolk as justice of 
assise and gaole of delyvery by the space of xxv dayes at xij.s. a day, xv.li. To John Taillor 
Bailieff of Hastynges for hire of xviij. shippes, to transporte Themperors Majeste and his com- 
pany from Cales into Englond, Ix. li. To John Alow of Dovor for transporting of Sir William 
Fitz William and his company to Guysnes in October the xv" yere of our seid soveraigne lord, 
Ixvj. 5. viij.d. To John Tomson priest of Rye for conveyaunce [of] certen Frenchmen from Rye 
to London, Ixvj. s. viij.d. For expences of the kynges messengers rydyng throught Englond 
dyverse and soundre tymes with privee seales for the kynges dettes, commyssyoners bokes of the 
loone, and for other the kynges besynes and affaires, 11]. li. iiij.d. Reward to iiij. servauntes of 
my late lord Marney for their costes comyng to London gevyng attendaunce to come to servyce 
with my lady princez, xl.s. To William Browne, theiff, for his costes reteyned for pechyng of 
other theiffes, xviij.s. x.d. Expences of ij. men conveying ceecl. li. to Bristowe for payment of 
wages of dyverse persons beyng apon the see in Aprill the xv yere of our seid soveraigne lord, 
xxxix. 5. iiij.d. Costes of a dyner for my lord of Suffolk and other at thexamynacion of the 
Bisshopp of Chestre, 6. s. Costes of a dyner for the Comyssioners of the furst loone at West- 
minster in December the xv™ yere, Ix. s. Makyng of seates in the kynges bench at the reignyng 
of Fraunces Phillipps and other traitors, viij.s.vj.d. To a clerk of Bryan Tukes for wryting 
thact of Revenues, xx.s. Costes of Robert Hennege to Hundesdon to take possessyon for the 
kynges grace, xviij. 5. x.d. To John Waturhouse for wryting a boke of fees and annuities in 
Englond and for stuff and byndyng the same boke, viij.li. xiij.s. xd. Costes and expences of 
Sir John Daunce, knyght, John Hales, Baron of the kynges Eshequyer, and Christofer Hales, 
the kynges solicitor, surveyng of Cales in the moneth of Auguste and September the xviij™ yere 
of our soveraigne lord, xxxvij. li. xiij. s. xj.d. To James Flemyng for metyng and mesuryng of 
the kynges forest of Guysnes, eviij.s. iiij.d. For hire of a house in Southwark to ley in the 
kynges clapholt, xl. 5. To John Lymsey oone of the sixe clerkes of the Chauncery, husbond to 
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. late the wif of John Jenyns, for the superplusage of a declaracion made for the 
same John, iiii**xvj. li. xv.s. To Richard Cauendisch for his superplusage of his declaracion 
made of diverse charges in the North parties, xxxiij. li. xviij.s. v.d. And also for the dyettes of 
the forseid Syr John Daunce at vj. 5. viij.d. by the day, oone clerke at xij.d. by the day and 
cone other clerke at viij. d. by the day, occupied and bysied about the seid paymentes and other 
the kynges affaires beforseid by the space of iij. yeres duryng the tyme of the warres, cceclyj. li. 
v.s. And for the wages of oone clerk at xij.d. by the day, makyng payment of diverse and 
soundre sommes of money aftur the said warres extincted, and for makyng of bokes of parcelies 
concernyng the same by the space of iij. yeres, liiij.li. xv.s. In all, as by particler billes and 
bokes signed with thands of the forseid parties testyfying to the receipt of the sommes aforseid 
apon this declaracion examyned it may appere, v™deceelxxvj. li. x. 8 viiij. d. 


Money advaunced by wey of prest to dyverse persons. 


Also paied and delyvered to diverse and soundre persons by wey of prest for diverse and 
soundre charges concernyng the kyng our soveraigne lordes warres, and other his affaires within 
the tyme of this declaracion. That is to sey: To John Jenyns, apon payment of the wages and 
vitailles of diverse shippes beyng upon the see, in February the xiiij yere of our seid soveraigne 
lord, and apon other the kynges affaires, xviijm'eecexxvij.li. ix.s. To William Lillegrave, 
apon the payment of garysons at Cales and Guysnes, and other the kynges affaires, 
ixm'deceelvij. li. xiij.s. iiij.d. To William Gonson, apon payment of wages and vitaylles of 
shippes apon the see, in Marche the xiiij'" yere of our seid soveraigne lord, and apon diverse and 
other causes, xiim'deceelxxij. li. xi. s. x.d. To John Hopton, apon the wages of a garyson of 
gonners, and other charges, at Portsmouth, deccelxi. li. xx.d. To Thomas Russhe, apon the 
provysion of whett for vitaillyng the kynges army into Scotland, dee. li. To the same Thomas 
Russhe and Thomas Hungerford, for the same cause, dexxxiij. li. xvij. s. iiij. d. To Nyeholas 
Waryng, apon vitaillyng the kynges army by see, eclx. li. To Edward Madeson, apon the 
provysion of whett to be sent to Berwyk for vitaillyng the kynges army into Scotland, dece. li. 
To William Pawne, Edward Weldon, and Thomas Hatelyff, apon vytaillyng the seid army, 
viij m'eccexxij. li. xiij. s. iiij.d. To Thomas Strangeways and George Lawson, for the same 
causes, m'm'ecclvj. li. xix. s. ix.d. To Sir William Skevyngton, knyght, apon the provysion and 
for my lady princes and other causes, cxx.li. xvij.s. xj.d. To my Lord Sandes, apon 
fortyfiyng of the Castell of Guysnes, c. li. To William Stone, apon provysion of empty caske, 
xl. li. To Robert Deryk, to be employed apon makyng clene of harnez, cliij. li. vj. s. viij. ἃ. 
To Edward Ryngeley, for conveyaunce of ordynaunce from the Toure of London to Newcastell, 
xxxviij. li. xj. Τὸ William Pawne, apon payment of wages of wurkemen at Portesmouth, 
iiijxv. li, xj. 8. vij.d. To Robert Applyard, upon the wages, vitaylles, and tondage of diverse 
shippes, eceel. li. To Nycolas Hurleton, apon the dyettes and expences of the Kyng of 
Denmark, ecexlij. li. To Richard Gresham, apon provysion of cabulles and other roopes, m'. li. 
To Thomas Spert, apon repayring the kinges shippes, ecelxxviij. li. xiij. s. iiij.d. To Thomas 
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Jermyn, apon payment of wages of shippes at Portesmouth, m'clxxij. li. ix. s. To my Lord 
Lisle,* apon the buldyng of a stores house at the Castell of Porchestre, and other causes, cece. li. 
To Sir Herry Shirbourne, apon conduyte of xx. souldiours from London to Hull, vj. li. To 
William Seyntpeir, apon provysion of empty caske, xxxviij. li. vj. 5. viij.d. To James Sewen, 
apon makyng of ii. peces of ordynaunce, xxiij. li. To Fernandus, the Quenes physicion, apon the 
hire and necessaries of a Spanyerd shippe, belongyng to Rodericus Goundesalvius, |. li. To 
William Symondes, apon the vytaillyng of diverse shippes, clx. li. To John Craford, apon 
vitaillyng of m'm'. men apon the see, undre Sir William Fitz William, ce. li. To Gregory 
Casalo, knyght, apon the reteynyng of Italyons gonners, xl. li. To Richard Palshide apon 
vitaillyng the kynges army by see, dece.li. To Richard Paxford, apon the wages and 
vitailles of the kynges shippe called the Lesse Barke, elxxj. li. ij. s. iiij.d. To David Miller 
apon the wages and vitailles and tondage of the Vyncent, of Eryth, xxxvij. li. ix. s. iij. d 
To John Rogers apon the wages and conduyte of maryners, xiij. li. To Christofer Coo 
apon wages and vitailles and tonage of diverse shippes, delxxix. li. vj. 8. viij.d. To Cornelys 
Johnson, smyth, apon makyng of certeyn stuff for the kynges grace, ceexxij. li. v.s vj.d. To 
Robert Lord apon the conduyte of certeyn souldiours that came from the crewes at Guysnes and 
Hammes from Dovor to ther dwellyng places, ecciiij**x. li. xij. s. x.d. To William Armer, capteyn 
of the Swepestake, apon the wages and vitailles of hymself and his retynue, xxxiij. li. xv. s. ix. d. 
To Walter Jago, captain of the Mawdelyn, of Depford, apon lvke wages and vitailles, 
iiij*v. li. ij. 3. vj.d. To William Nycolson, capteyn of the Kateryn Galy, apon lyke wages and 
vitailles, xxxvj. li. To Henry Pykman, Thomas Bolley, William Buksted, John Snodon, and 
Robert Patty, bowers, apon makyng vjm!. bowstaves into bowes, cexx. li. xiij.s. iij.d. Τὸ 
Thomas Vaughan and Robert Stilman, apon transportyng the kynges army, undre the leading οἵ 
my Lord Tresorer, from Dovor to Cales, |. li. To John Assheton, apon provysion of dyverse 
necessaries for thambassators of Scotland, xxv. li. To Sir Antony Browne, knyght, apon the 
cootes and conduyte of 1. men which shuld have served the kynges grace, in his army undre the 
leadyng of the Duke of Suffolk, xv. li. xvj. s. viij. d. In all, as by the seid boke of parcelles apon 
this declaracion examyned it may appere, Lxxiiijm'eiiij*ij. li. v.s. v.d. ob. 
Somme of all the paymentes, costes, charges, expences, and prestes aforeseid, 
iiij*xix™deecexxxij. li. viij. ix d. ob. 
And so remayneth in thands of the seid Sir John Daunce apon thend of this declaracion, 
elxj. li. xiij. s. vj.d. ob. 
Whereof, 
For the reward of Thomas Tamworth and Guthlake Overton, auditours assigned by my lord 


cardynalles grace to take thaccompt of the seid Sir John Daunce, as well for castyng, divyding, 
and trying of the forseid boke of parcelles, as for makyng, compylyng, castyng, and clere | 


writyng of this declaracion, xx. li. 
And also for reward yeven to John Waturhouse as well for wryting the boke of surveyng of 
Cales as for parchement, forelles” and byndyng the same boke. 111}. li. 
xxiiij. li. 


® Arthur Plantagenet, natural son of Edward IV. 

> Sheep skins used for binding. In the accounts for building the king’s palace, Westminster, there is 
an entry “for iiij forrell skynes occupied in covering of books,” bought of Wm. Bayley, of London. 
stationer. The word is still used in the trade. 


In petycion. 
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206. Sir John Daunce’s Accounts of Money received temp. Henry VIII. 


And yet remayneth in thandes of the seid Sir John Daunce, exxxvij. li. xiiij.s. vj.d. ob. 
 GutHitacum Overton. 
JoHANNEM Mywne, 
Vice, nomine, ac per mandatum magistri mei Thomae 
Tamworth, ipso infirmo et manu impotente. 


Per nos 


De Johanne Daunce, milite, de denariis per ipsum debitis super determinatione duarum 
separalium declarationum concernentium transportationem Caroli Ducis Suffoleia in Galliam per 
mare, anno xiiij’ domini Regis nune, et alia negotia domini Regis, declaratarum per eundem 
Johannem Daunce coram Thoma Tamworthe et Guthlaco Overton auditoribus dicti domini Regis 
per consilium Regium assignatis, ut per easdem duas declaraciones penes dictum Johannem 
Daunce remanentes plenius liquet et apparet, ut asserit; receptis per me, Brianum Tuke, 
militem, Thesaurarium Camera Regia, ad usum sus serenissiina majestatis, quinto decimo die 
Maii, anno regni regis Henrici Octavi xxxij®, centum et quadraginta libris, decem et septem solidis 
et decem denariis—exl. li. xvij.s. x. d. 


B. Tuke. 


Thomas Carmarden. 


XVIII.—On a German Astronomico-Astrological Manuscript, and on the Origin 
of the Signs of the Zodiac. By Rosert Brown, Jun., Esq., F.S.A. 


Read March 10, 1881. 


Part I.— GENERAL SKETCH oF THE MS. 


The folio MS. which I have the honour to exhibit to the Society, and which 
has been bound in calf and vaguely lettered Varia Curiosa, is a fragment con- 
sisting of 45 leaves, forming ff. 197-241 of the original compilation, and appears 
to belong to the latter part of the fifteenth century, and to be the production of 
some German artist of the Augsburg school. The treatise is of an astronomico- 
astrological character, and commences with some general observations headed 
“ Concerning the whole of the heavens and stars,” which deal with astronomical 
distances, ete. The writer passes on (f. 199) to speak of the heaven of the fixed 
stars: “ The firmament of heaven is a circle, in which circle are the fixed stars or 
the constellations. Under the same circle is another circle, that of the Zodiac.” 
He then proceeds (ff. 1994-2104) to treat of the Zodiacal Signs, and mentions 
whether each is diurnal or nocturnal." Throughout the treatise he uses the 
formula: “ is a Sign of the heaven and has many stars.” He then (f. 210a) 
treats of the Extra-zodiacal Signs, and observes :— 

* You perceive the Signs are 36. The first is Ursa Minor under the North 
Pole, which is called by another name, Tramontane [i. ¢. because on one side of 
the Mons Coelius, whereon sits the Pole Star, styled in Assyrian Dayan-same, 
‘J udge of heaven,’ and ‘the Crown of heaven,’ as having the highest seat or 
throne among the heavenly host}, and which has the appearance of being under 
the Dragon’s tail (vide fig. f. 212). The other is called the Southern Tramontane, 
which by another name is styled Ursa [=Arktos, the Sanskrit, or rather Vedic, 
Riksha, ‘ Shiner’] Major, and is stretched out behind the Dragon’s head.” 

The two Bears are constellations of Aryan origin. The writer then enumerates 


* He gives figures of the 12 Zodiacal Signs. That of Virgo (f. 206) is represented here, Pl. VIII. 
VOL. XLVII. 22 
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the remaining Extra-zodiacal Signs, preserving the artificial number 36, based 
upon the division of each Zodiacal Sign into three parts which form the 36 Decans, 
the late Egyptian names of whose presiding genii are preserved by Julius 
Firmicus, but omitting the following Ptolemaic Signs, viz., Serpens, Sagitta, 
Eridanus, Lupus, Corvus, Crater, and Corona Australis, all of which, however, 
except the last, are introduced into the pictures. He further states the Zodiacal 
Sign with which each Extra-zodiacal Sign is connected in astronomical astrology, 
and retains the number 36 by introducing seven other figures, namely :— 

I. Fig. xv. (f. 317). Seven personages, four male and three female, the 
head of each surmounted by a star. The combination is stated to be towards 
the extremity of Taurus (f. 211), but the sexes of the personages do not agree 
with those of the mythological Hyades or Pleiades. They resemble emblematical 
figures of the days of the week. 

IL. Fig. xix. (f. 218). Vultur cadens = Sagitta, which is represented in it. 

ΠῚ. Fig. xxi. (f. 219).* This asterism, probably like Fig. xxxvi. a combination, 
is unknown to me. 

IV. Fig. xxvii. (f. 221).* | Astronochus (?). 

V. Fig. xxviii. (f.2214).* Demon Meridianus or Demonius. A personification 
(Daimén = Heavenly power) of the sun’s noonday position, and connected with 
Cancer and Capricorn (f. 211), the sun being vertical at the solstices in these two 
Signs. A somewhat similar figure in an Hyginus in my possession, edit. 1535, 
represents a different object, viz., the Circulus Lacteus, a starry ring held by a 
female, near whom stands another female figure apparently asleep, and probably 
meant for Night. The design in the MS. is curious, and the (apparently) gratuitous 
introduction of a male figure into the combination is noticeable. The star outside 
the circle is the sun, and the other stars are his reduplications. 

VI. Fig. xxxv. (f. 224).". Unknown object. This appears to be an asterism 
near or forming part of Sagittarius and Capricornus. 

VII. Fig. xxxvi. (f. 224).° The last of these unusual Signs represents a com- 
bination, viz., (1.) Regulus (vide f. 211), the a Leonis, the star at the spear- 
point; (2.) Two other bright stars in Leo, one of which is Deneb; and (3.) Five 
stars in Virgo, one of which is Spica, the a Virginis. The combination is stated 
(f. 211) to be partly in Leo and partly in Virgo. 

The figures which I am unable to recognise are probably put together some- 
what similarly from the catalogues of Hipparchos and Ptolemy. 

The drawings show considerable force and spirit, and, in some respects, novelty 

® Plate VIII. 
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in treatment. Piscis is accompanied by a second, rather larger, fish, but the pair 
differ from the Zodiacal Pisces in being unattached. The engraving in the 
Hyginus above-mentioned shows one large fish with a little one below it. 

Ara is styled Puteus (f. 222),* the well or pit, and beings no longer daimonic but 
medizevally demoniac (if I may so express the difference) are apparently about to 
plunge little demons into the fiery abyss. In the Hyginus Ara is represented as 
an altar from which flames ascend, whilst a grotesque demon is placed on either 
side. One of the demons, ornamented with a formidable claw and curling tail, 
but without legs, grasps the altar with his teeth. These monsters are the earth- 


born giants who assailed the gods : 


“ὁ Discordes vultu, permixtaque corpora, partus. 
Tune Iuppiter Arae 


Sidera constituit.” Ὁ 


Hydra, represented as trikephalic, is combined as usual with Crater and Corvus. 

The writer then proceeds to give an account of the seven ancient planets, 
beginning with Saturn and ending with Luna, and illustrated with symbolical 
figures. Each figure is accompanied by a star, the key to the design, except 
Luna, who has her crescent; and each, except Venus, is attended by that Zodiacal 
Sign in which occurs the particular planetary exaltation. Thus Saturn is attended 
by Libra, Jupiter by Cancer, Mars by Capricornus, Sol by Leo (the radiant leonine 
face), and Luna by Taurus. The wings of Virgo reappear in the éalaria of 
Hermes-Mercury, and both (vide f. 206) hold the caduceus. 

The exaltation of Venus is in Pisces, but I do not observe any introduction 
of this Sign in the representation of the planet. The goddess holds in her left 
hand a plume or feather, coloured green, the tint appr.priated to Friday, Dies 
Veneris ; and a winged Cupid, to whom she is handing her rose, stands at her 
right hand. To show that the planetary Venus, Ouranié ( Urania), as distinguished 
from Aphrodité Pandemos, is intended, the lyre is introduced, an instrument 
which, according to the myth, was originally formed by strings stretched across 
the shell of the tortoise, a creature which, as a symbol of domestic chastity, is 
sacred to Venus in her elevated phase. 

Saturn (f. 2244), the Greater Infortune of astrologers, and from remote times 
regarded by several Semitic nations as a Kakodaimon,’ shows his slow motion by 


his crutch and wounded leg, and his malignant disposition by the cord and noose, 


Pl. VILL > Manilius, Astronomica, i. 435-437. 
Vide R. B., Jr., The Great Dionysiak Muth ii. 328, et sea. 
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sad end of those whose previous wild career is typified by the dice. His pennon 
bears the boar, an animal the slayer of the bright Adonis, and often connected 
with nocturnal gloom. His sword, blue-black, a tint sacred to him, further shows 
his disposition ; and its blade, curved at the end, reminds us of the sickle of the 
Greek Kronos, a personage long identified with the Latin Saturnus. This sickle, 
one such as appears in the hand of Bodtes (vide f. 214), is curiously like the weapon 
armed with which Bel encounters the Babylonian dragon.“ 

Jupiter (f. 225) grasps his thunderbolt in his right hand; and, as the 
planetary Jupiter, the jovial star, presided over all animals beneficial to mankind, 
he is attended by man’s special ally the dog, modelled on Canis Minor (vide f. 
223) and depicted white, the colour (if the word may be allowed) sacred to the 
Roman Jupiter. 

Sol (f. 226), king of heaven, with crown and sceptre, is on his meridian 
throne, and apparently stationary for the moment or at the solstice, so that his 
red and white horses, by pulling different ways, cause him to remain motionless. 
His left hand holds the radiant leonine head, the lion having been always sacred 
to him, as, astrologically, Leo, a Sign adjoining the summer solstice, is his house. 
The wheel constantly occurs as a solar emblem. The position and car of Sol 
greatly resemble those of Auriga (f. 214a). 

The silver (white) Luna, her moon-boat on her head, the true unicorn or 
being whose horns are twisted into one, and who opposes the solar lion, closes the 
series of representations. On her white garment is portrayed the dark face in 
the orb;” and, as the queen of moisture, she pours out a stream of dark water. 

The writer next enters upon a dissertation respecting the characteristics of 
the twelve astrological Houses (ff. 230-233). 

A short account follows of the seven planets as rulers of various portions of 
the world. The usual celestial Houses are assigned to each, viz., to Saturn, Capri- 
cornus and Aquarius; to Jupiter, Sagittarius and Pisces; to Mars, Aries and 
Scorpio; to Venus, Taurus and Libra; to Mercury, Gemini and Virgo; to Sol. 
Leo; and to Luna, Cancer. The writer concludes by mentioning in what 
quarters the Signs are hot or cold. The familiar abbreviations of the planets and 
Signs appear in the margin. Respecting these Mr. C. W. King observes :— 


* Vide a Babylonian cylinder, apud Geo. Smith, Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 95. “The saparu, 
or sickle-shaped sword, is always represented both in the sculptures and inscriptions as a weapon of Bel 
in this war.”—(/bid.) 

» As to this myth, vide Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, “The Man in the 
Moon”; R. B., Jr., The Archaic Solar-Cult of Egypt, in The Theological Review, Jan. 1879, p. 37. 
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‘“* Although the planets are often expressed by their emblems, yet neither they 
nor the Signs are ever to be seen represented on antique works by those symbols 
so familiar to the eye in our almanacs. Whenever such occur upon a stone it 
may be pronounced without any hesitation a production of the cinque-cento or 
the following century... .. As for the source of these hieroglyphs, I have never 
been able to trace it. They are to be found exactly as we use them in very old 
medieval MSS.,” and Mr. King is inclined, in default of any other origin, ‘ to 
suspect they were devised by Arab sages,”* an opinion which I do not follow. 
The subject is certainly shrouded in great obscurity, and even Professor Sayce 
recently informed me that he had been unable “to trace the history of the 
zodiacal symbols up to their first appearance in Western literature.” 

A zodiacal gem given by Montfaucon” shows clearly the connexion between 
the abbreviations and the Signs, the former forming an inner circle. 

The MS. concludes with an account (ff. 2354-241) of the effect upon man of 
the various planetary and zodiacal aspects and combinations. 


Part [1.--ΟΝ tHe ORIGIN OF THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 


1. 


The progress of modern discovery enables us to approach the subject of the 
Zodiacal Signs, their meaning and origin, with advantages that were denied to 
Father Kircher and his followers; and although there is still much to learn 
respecting detail, yet investigation has arrived at a very definite general result. I 
shall not refer to the Egyptian Zodiacs of Greek and Roman times, formerly 
so much descanted upon, and supposed to be of great antiquity. The archaic 
Kamic (Egyptian) astronomy was entirely, or at all events chiefly, founded on an 
original native basis. Thus, in a calendar of observations discovered in royal 
tombs of the twentieth dynasty, circa B.c. 1200—1100,° we find mention of the 
following constellations :— 

The Goose. 

The Chu (probably the Pleiades). 

Sept (Sothis = Sirius) ‘and its train.” 
The Two Stars. 


* Antique Gems and Rings, p. 250. 
> L’Antiquité Expliquée, vol. ii. part ii. pl. elxx. fig. 4. 
Brugsch-Bey. 
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The Stars of the Water. 

The Many Stars. 

The Lion, “ with its head and tail.” 
The Lute-Bearer. And 

The Hippopotamus. 


The Thigh corresponded with the Aryan Great Bear, and the Leg is identified 
by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf with Cassiopeia. Sahu, another constellation, is 
(wholly or partly) Orién.* Nor are these Signs merely other names for the classic 
asterisms. Mr. Renouf identifies the Lion with a portion of our Zodiacal Leo, but 
it need not be supposed that archaic Egypt was a borrower in the matter any 
more than that China borrowed her Zodiacal Ox from our Taurus. Macrobius, in 
a well-known passage,” states that the Egyptians of his day called the sign Leo 
the “ domicilium solis.” Any archaic Sign of the country called the Lion would 
probably be identified with Leén, on the introduction of the latter. Our Zodiacal 
Signs, therefore, are not to be referred to an Egyptian origin. 


Il. 


Another independent series of asterisms and a Zodiac is that of China and 
Japan. ‘The Chinese Zodiacal Signs are :— 


The Tiger. The Ape. 

The Hare (or Rabbit). The Cock (or Hen). 
The Dragon. The Dog. 

The Serpent. The Wild Boar (or Pig). 
The Horse. The Rat (or Mouse). 
The Ram. The Ox (or Bull). 


This is a zodiac indeed ; but, although the latest research* points to a Western 
origin of Chinese civilization, and even (most interesting fact) to the original 
identity of the Chinese pictorial writing with the Akkadian Cuneiform, as both 
springing from one prior source, yet the Chinese Zodiac is evidently of inde- 
pendent origin, and none the less so because it happens to include the Ram and 
the Bull, which, however, are not Aries and Taurus. 


* Vide Mr. Renouf in Trans, Soc. Bib. Archeol. iii. 400, et seq. 
> Saturnalia, i. 21. 


Vide M. Terrien de Lacouperie, Early History of the Chinese Civilization, 1880. 
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ΠΙ. 


But, excluding the very ancient civilizations of Egypt in the South and China 
in the far East, we find ourselves at once within the sphere of influence of our 
Zodiac. Its introduction to Greece took place in comparatively late times, and 
has been ascribed to the Pythagorean philosopher, Oinopides of Chios, probably a 
contemporary of Anaxagoras, and who, according to Diodoros, learnt in Egypt 
the knowledge of the periodical motion of the sun, and “ that its course is con- 
trary to that of the stars.”* Eudoxos, of Cnidos, in the next century, was 
acquainted with the Signs as we have them, since his Phainomena versified forms 
the familiar poem of Aratos. Unfortunately the Astrological History of Eudemos, 
of Rhodes, which probably contained full particulars on the matter, has not come 
down tous. Sir G. C. Lewis well observes that ‘“‘on the whole, the mythology 
of the Greeks has little connexion with the heavenly bodies,”" and it is to a 
foreign and oriental source that we must look for the origin of our Zodiacal 


Signs. 


IV. 
The Twelve Signs :— 
Krios, Leon, Toxotés, 
Tauros, Parthenos, Aigokerds, 
Didymoi, Chelai,’ Hydrochoés, 
Karkinos, Scorpios, Ichthyes ; 
the Latin 


Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 

Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Pisces ; 
being thus firmly established, one or two other variant Zodiacs, identical in origin, 
may next be noticed. Thus, the Arab copyists of classical and Hindu astronomy 
and astrology banished human figures from the Signs, replacing 


Gemini, | the Two Peacocks, 
Virgo, and | by the Wheatsheaf, and 
Aquarius, | the Mule, 


which latter was represented carrying baskets. 
A Hindu Zodiac * shows the twelve Signs in an outer circle, the planets in an 


* Diodoros, i. 98. » Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 69. 
* The Claws (of the Scorpion). “ Apud Moor, Hindu Pantheon, pl. \xxxviii. 
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inner circle, and the sun in the centre. The Bull is humped, the Twins are a boy 
and girl; the Virgin, a goddess, sits before a fire; a man kneeling on one knee 
holds a small pair of Scales; the Goat, a kind of antelope, is terminated naturally, 
and not in the tail of a fish ; and Aquarius holds in one hand a small water flask. 
The Crab and the Scorpion much resemble each other, as indeed they do in many 
other instances, the former being a reduplication of the latter. 

There is now no doubt that the Hindus borrowed the Zodiac from the Greeks.“ 
Thus the astronomical writer Vardha-Mihira, circa A.p. 500, renders the Greek 


names of the Signs by the following forms :— 


Kriya. Leya. Taukshika. 
Tavuri. Pathona. Akokera. 
Jituma. Juka.° Hridroga. 
Kulira.” Kaurpya. Ittha.* 

He also speaks of :— 
Heli (Helios). Kona ( Kronos-Phainén). 
Himna (Hermes-Stilbén). Asphujit (Aphrodité-Paphi¢), And 
Ara (Ares-Thourios). Jyau (Zeus-Phaethon). 


Assisted by Greek learning the Hindus greatly improved their astronomy ; and, 
in turn, reacted on the West through the Arabs, giving us, e.g., our ordinary 
numerals, incorrectly styled Arabic. 

Passing on to Persia, we find a complete list of the Zodiacal Signs in the 
celebrated Pahlavi work the Bundahis (‘* Kosmogony’’), the text of which in its 
completed form is probably subsequent to the Muhammadan conquest of the 
country, A.D, 651, although much of its contents is in idea extremely arciaic.* 
The Twelve Signs are :'— 

Varak (the Lamb). Do-patkar (the Two-figures). 
Tora (the Bull). Kalakang (the Crab). 


* Vide Weber, History of Indian Literature, 1878, pp. 98, 229, ete. 

ἡ 7, ἐν not Karkinos, but Kolouros, a term used by Proklos of the great circle passing through the 
solstitial points, and hence equivalent to Cancer. 

τ Zugon, the Yoke; the Claws, or rather the Scales, being considered as a yoke placed upon something. 
In my copy of Hyginus the Scorpion holds the Scales in one claw. Achilleus Tatios mentions that the 
sign known as Libra was previously called the Claw of the Scorpion. 4 Tchthys. 

© Vide R. B., dr., The Religion of Zoroaster considered in connexwon with Archaic Monotheism, 1879. 

τ Bundahis, ii. 2, apud West, Pahlavi Texts, part i. 
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Sér (the Lion). Nimasp (the Sagittary). 
Khusak (the Virgin). Vahic (the Sea-goat). 
Tarazuk (the Balance). Dal (the Water-pot). 
Gazdum (the Scorpion). Mahik (the Fish). 


The Shdyast Ld-Shdyast (“The Proper and Improper”) also, another old 
Pahlavi work, a sort of Stromata or Miscellany, treats in the twenty-first chapter 
of “the midday shadow,” as affected by the progress of the sun through the Signs, 
which are those of our Zodiac. 

Here, again, we see the result of Greek contact, as there is no mention of the 
Signs in the Avesta (‘ Divine Law ’’) itself. 


I have now referred in this connexion to every archaic eastern centre of 
civilization except that of the Tigra and Uprato (Euphrates) Valley; but, before 
noticing the recent discoveries of Professor Sayce and others in this most interesting 
field, I would remark that we must discard alike ancient (as distinguished from 
archaic), medizeval, and modern customary explanations of the Zodiacal Signs, 
some of which explanations (?) are noticed by Mr. Fowler in his very valuable 
Tractate On Mediaeval Representations of the Months and Seasons." Thus, whilst 
agreeing with Laplace that “the names of the constellations of the Zodiac have 
not been given to them by chance,” we may emphatically reject his dictum that 
*“‘ they embody the results of a large number of researches and of astronomical 
systems.” On the contrary, archaic ideas connected with natural phenomena, 
though often exceedingly obscure to us on account of our ignorance of the 
particular standpoint of early thinkers, are invariably distinguished by a really 
great simplicity, being natural impressions drawn by an analogy often indeed 
erroneous but to them obvious, from still simpler experiences. The Balance, 
we have been told, “ marks the equality of the days and nights at the equi- 
noxes.”” Possibly; but the Balance is just the one sign not truly archaic, and 
I think we shall find that quite another class of reasons operated in the selection 
of objects. 

Again, all explanations based upon Greek or Egyptian agriculture, or the 
state of those countries at particular seasons of the year, may be set aside, 
inasmuch as the Zodiac originated elsewhere. 


Archaeologia, 202-203. 
VOL XLVII. 3A 
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VI. 


That our Zodiacal Signs are connected with the names given by the Akkadai 
(“Highlanders”), the Pre-Semitic inhabitants of the Uprato Valley, to the several 
months of the year, is now beyond reasonable doubt. Thus— 

1. In the British Museum is a fragment of a circular planisphere, which once 
contained the names of the months and the Zodiacal Signs presiding over each." 
Only two are now legible, and one reads Marchesvan kakkab (Heb. kékhdbh) 
girtab, “(the month) Marchesvan [the Aramaic name, called in Assyrian Arakh- 
samna, ‘ the eighth month,’ and roughly answering to our October], the constella- 
tion of the Scorpion.” The Akkadian word girtab is composed of gir, the 
cuneiform ideograph of which is ~>YYY originally pictorially representing a 
“blade,” “sting,” or “ pointed tail,”° and tab, “to seize.” Girtab is, therefore, 
“ the Seizer-and-stinger.” 

2. The Assyrians, like the Jews, adopted the Aramaic Calendar, which was in 
turn derived from that of Akkad, and began with Nisan, which answers to our 
March-April. The year consisted of twelve months of thirty days each, with an 
intercalary month every six years. Each month was dedicated to one or more 
divinities, as in Greece separate divinities presided over each of the Signs." 
Prof. Sayce gives the following list of the Akkadian names of the months and 
their rulers 


® Cf. the instrument found by Geo. Smith in the palace of Sennacherib. “In this the heavens and 
the year are represented by the circular form of the object, and round the circumference it was originally 
divided into twelve parts corresponding to the twelve signs of the zodiac and the twelve months of the 
year, the number of degrees in each being marked” (Assyrian Discoveries, p. 407). The similar division 
of the day came to the West from the same source. “The sundial, and the gnomon with the division of 
the day into twelve parts, were received by the Greeks from the Babylonians” ( Herod. ii. 109. Canon 
Rawlinson’s Translation ). 


» Vide H. F. Talbot in Trans, Soc. Bib. Archeol, iv. 260-261. “ © Prof. Sayce. 
The Hellenico- Roman Guardians of the Signs were:— 
Of Aries, Athena-Minerva, Libra, Hephaistos-Vulcanus. 
Taurus, Aphrodite- Venus. Scorpio, Ares-Mars. 
Gemini, Apollo, Sagittarius, Artemis-Diana. 
Cancer, Hermes-Mercurius. Capricornus, Hestia- Vesta. 
Leo, Zeus-Jupiter. Aquarius, Hera-Juno. 
Virgo, Démétér-Ceres. Pisces, Poseidén-Neptunus, 


This connexion is worthy of a careful analysis. The link between the “ ever-young ” (Hephaistos = 
Juvenis, Sanskrit Yavishtha) Fire-King and the Balance is purely arbitrary; but, between the Fire-King 
(Vulean = Sk. ulkd, “fire,” “ flame,” “celestial fire”) and the solar Altar (vide in/.), is obvious. 
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Aramaic 


Name. Meaning. Presiding Divinity. Month. English Month. 

Bara ziggar The Sacrifice of Righteous- Anu®* and Bel Nisan March-April 
ness 
Khar sidi The propitious Bull Hea Iyyar April-May 
Kas The Twins Sin Sivan May-June 
Su kulna The Seizer of Seed Adar” Tammuz June-July 
Ab ab-gar The Fire that makes fire The Queen of Ab July-August 
the Bow (?) 
Ki Gingir-na The Errand of Istar Istar Elul August-September 
Tul cu The Holy Altar Samas Tisri September-October 
Apin am-a The Bull-like Founder(?) |= Merodach Marchesvan October-November 
Ganganna The Very-cloudy Nergal Chisleu November-December 
Abba uddu The Father of Light Papsukul ¢ Tebet December-January 
As a-an Abundance of Rain Rimmon ¢ Sebat January-February 
Se ki-sil Sowing of Seed , 7 ὌΝ Great Adar February-March 
8 


Lastly, Se dir, the “ Dark (month) of Sowing,” dedicated to Assur, and termed 
in Aramaic, Ve-Adar, and in Assyrian, Arakhu-makru, “the Incidental-month.” 
M. Lenormant gives the list :— 


Noms SYMBOLIQUES. 
Signes Correspondants du 
Formes Compl¢tes. Formes Abrégées. Zodiaque. 
L’autel du démurge L’autel Bélier 
Le taureau propice Le taureau Taureau 
La fabrication des briques Gémeaux 
Les jumeaux 
Le bienfait de la semence Le bienfait Ecrevisse 
Feu faisant feu Le feu Lion 
Le message d’Ischtar Le message Vierge 
Le tumulus pur Le tumulus Pinces du scorpion 
Ouvrant la foudation La fondation Scorpion 


5. The Akkadian Ana, Anu-Malik (2 Kings, xvii. 31) or “ King Anu,” called “the God of Heaven,” 
head of the first Triad, Pater, the Anos of Damdskios, the equivalent of the Aryan Varuna-Ouranos. 
The Neo-Platonic doctrine of the triadic catena of divinities is Chaldeo-Akkadian in origin. 

> Adar-Malik, “ King Adar” (2 Kings, xvii. 31), called “the Sun of the South,” the Sandon of 
Asia Minor, a divinity somewhat resembling the Hellenic Herakles, and probably simidan, “the zenith.” 

© The obscure Papsukul is probably identical, at least in some phases, with the planet Saturn, one of 
whose houses is Capricorn, the Sign of the month; Papsukul is called “the Black Star”; and Saturn, 
Sakus-Utu, “the eldest-born of the Sun-god,” is similarly styled Mi, “ the black,” and Kus, “ darkness.” 
In Assyrian the planet is called Kaivanu, Heb. Kiyyan (Chiun, Amos, v. 26), Arabic Keyvan, 

“ Ramann, the Air-god, who presides over the rainy diurnal heaven (Aquarius); orginally a phase of 
the Sun-god as the sender of rain, like the Vedic Indra. 
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Les nuages épais Le nnage Sagittaire 
La caverne du lever (du soleil) La caverne Chévre 
La malédiction de la pluie La malédiction Versean 
La déposition des semailles Les semailles Poissons 


Further research has somewhat altered several readings. Thus Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches of the British Museum kindly informs me that Nin-gis-zi-da, translated 
“the Queen of the Bow,” = lady + hear + righteous, meaning, I presume, “ the 
lady who hears the righteous,” and that the corrected reading of the eighth 
month is Apin dia, “the Place where one bows down.” One or two other 
differences are noticed subsequently, but it is unnecessary to enter here into 
small technical details which do not affect the general result. 


VIL. 


In these Akkadian month-names we find, as Prof. Sayce has pointed out, 
nearly all the Zodiacal Signs. Taurus is “the propitious Bull.” The ideograph for 
Kas, the Twins, is YY, naturally meaning “ two,” “second,” and “ double ” ; and 
to this I venture to refer our present familiar Zodiacal abbreviation 1, which, I 
think, is unconnected with the Etruscan (Roman) numeral. The Crab, or some 
similar creature, is referred to under the title of ““ Seizer of Seed.” The solar Lion 
clearly appears in the title of the next month. Istar, Astarté, whose name is 
familiar in the plural form Ashtaroth, is the original Virgo. The eleventh month, 
with its abundance of rain, betokens Aquarius; and Prof. Sayce, with brilliant 
intuition, has explained how the twelfth month is connected with Pisces. The god 
Merodach* had different names in different months,” and in Adar was called 
Kha Hea, “the Fish of Hea’; thus “the double month Adar and Ve-Adar 
would be the origin of the double Pisces.”° Its connexion with the “sowing of 
seed” finds a last echo in the statement of the modern astrologer tnat the Sign 
is “exceedingly fruitful and luxuriantly productive.” Greek mythological legend 
connected Pisces with the Euphrates." 


® Marduk, son of Hea, and patron divinity of Babylon (cf. Jeremiah, 1. 2); his consort is * Zirat- 
Banit (Succoth-Benoth, 2 Kings, xvii. 30). 

» Tablet, Cun. Ins. West. Asia, 111. lili, 2. 

© Prof. Sayce in Trans, Soc, Bib. Archeol. iii. 166. 

4 Cf. Hyginns, “Quodam tempore Venerem cum Cnpidine in Syriam ad flumen Euphratem,” ete. (De 
Signorum Historiis, lib. ii. in νος, Pisces), 
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The five remaining Signs are Aries, the lost Sign now represented by Libra, 
Scorpio (which we have already met with in these regions), Sagittarius and 
Capricornus; and we learn from the instance of Pisces that the Akkadian month- 
name does not necessarily express the corresponding Zodiacal Sign. The Spring 
would always mark one very natural commencement of the year, and up to about 
B.C. 2400 the sun entered Aries, the leader and prince of the signs, at the vernal 
equinox. We may doubtless understand with Prof. Sayce, who quotes Genesis, 
xxii. 13, in illustration, the Ram as “the sacrifice of righteousness.”” But, further, 
M. Lenormant* quotes a passage” which shows that the star a Arietis, called 
in Akkadian Dil-kur, “ Dawn-proclaimer,” commenced the year. On this he 
remarks : | 

“ Les signes du zodiaque chaldéen n’ont pas pu ¢tre dénommés avant qu'il en 
fit ainsi, puisque ceux du lion et du verseau, ἃ tout le moins, doivent leurs 
appellations aux conditions climatériques, l’un de juillet-aoit, autre de décem- 
bre-janvier, et que le bélier tire la sienne de cette circonstance qu'il est celui qui 
ouvre la marche de l’année. [1 est, comme on disait en accadien, le lulim | lit. 
‘sheep-eye.’ The ideograph <)> was originally a drawing of an eye], c’est-a-dire 
‘le bélier de téte’ du troupeau des astres de la bande zodiacale.” 

The stars were regarded by a pastoral population as flocks; each asterism had 
its special leader, and the star, and subsequently the constellation, that led the 
heavens through the year was the Ram. The Homeric king is a sheep-leader, 
and we remember the famous ram of Polyphemos “ever the foremost.” 


VIII. 

It will be observed that there is not the slightest connexion between Tul 
(= dhul, dul), cu (= ku), “the Holy Altar,” or “le tumulus pur,” and either the 
Balance or the Claws of the Scorpion. As to the name of the month, ἐμέ signifies 
“mound,” and kw “precious,” and hence, “sacred.” An altar of earth” 
may have been originally the “sacred mound.” A remarkable conical black 
Babylonian Stone of the twelfth century B.c., and now in the British Museum, 
though not strictly zodiacal, is certainly uranographic in character.' In the 
. centre are placed two solar circles representing the male and female sun, and a 


® Les Origines, i. 263, note 2. > Cun. Ins. West. Asia, 11. lii. 3. 
© Cf. Exodus, xx. 24. 
Vide two representations of tlis Stone in Canon Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 2nd edit., 3 vols., 


1873, ii. 573-574. 
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third circle for the moon, showing the crescent in combination with the full 
moon. The character of the representation is thus absolutely determined ; and in 
a circle around these three central figures are placed various other figures, 
including an Arrow, a Dog, and a Great Serpent, three Signs which by no means 
necessarily represent any classical constellations, as they might have been natu- 
rally used in any independent scheme. The Stone also represents five Altars, 
which show three designs, two of them being exactly alike, and side by side. 

Now we are aware that several of the familiar abbreviations of the Zodiacal 
Signs represent a part of the original figure, in accordance with a common 
principle in symbolism, which principle is in its turn based upon the almost 
all-pervading Law of Least Effort. As our ietter A is in origin merely a bull’s 
norns, a part of the animal standing for the whole, so ~ = the horns of Aries, 
© the horns and face of Taurus (this is very clearly shown on some gems), and 2 
the tail of Leo. Now a, the Sign or abbreviation for Libra, so far as the upper 
line is concerned, may be said to represent vaguely a portion of a balance, but the 
lower line cannot by any reasonable exercise of ingenuity be pressed into this 
service. The tops of the two similar Altars on the stone in question are 
represented thus (Fig. 1), some conical object 
being shown on each. Here, taking a part for 
the whole, we have « as an exact abbreviation 
for “the Holy Altar,” and also as a form 
which may have suggested the idea of a 
balance: and though I do not venture to 
apply to this conjecture the Laureate’s dictum 
Fig. 1. that 


“ The golden guess 
Is morning-star to the full ronnd of truth ;” 


yet a certain amount of conjecture is a necessity in such an inquiry; and, further, 
on the Stone immediately above one of the Altars, and between it and the sun, is 
an excellent representation of the Scorpion, the adjoining Zodiacal Sign. The 
divinity of the month is Samas," the sun-god; and the fire on the earthly altar - 


responds to his heavenly flame. 


® Heb. Shemesh. So Heliopolis is translated Beth-Shemesh (Jeremiah, xliii. 13), “ House of the 
Sun”; and its patron divinity was Harmakhu, the Horizon-sun. 


- 
. 
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IX. 


I pass on to the next Sign, Scorpio, already referred to, and which appears on 
the Stone in question thus (Fig. 2). 
Amongst other composite figures represented on the 
cylinders are Scorpion-men;* and when the ancient Chaldean 
hero Izdubar or Gisdhubar is on his travels, he meets with a 
gigantic bicorporeal Scorpion-couple whose heads reach wig. 3. 
heaven, whilst their feet are below the Underworld. They were the solar guardians, 
and an echo of this very archaic idea appears on the Stone, where the Scorpion is 
placed near the sun. They 
“each day guard the rising sun. 
Their crown was at the lattice of heaven, 
Under the Underworld their feet were placed. 
The Scorpion-man guarded the gate. 
Their appearance was like death, 


At the rising of the sun and the setting of the sun they guarded the sun. 
The Scorpion-man of his female asked,” ete. ἢ 


To be brief; the Scorpion in the first instance represents Darkness, colossal in 
height and boundless in extent, and which, like Chaos, is frequently personified 
in monstrous and drakontic form.” But when the principle of kosmic harmony 
is grasped by the mind of archaic man,' the scorpion that erst stung the bright 
light to death becomes its guardian and watches over it at morn and eve. In 
perhaps the oldest chapter of the Egyptian Funereal Ritual, the sixty-fourth,’ we 
find it stated that when 


“ Har [ Horus] bas made his [solar] eye illumine the world, 
The Scorpions repose, fallen on their backs.” 


® Vide Geo. Smith, Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 262. Mr. C. W. King gives a gem on which 
Scorpio and Caper are united, making a composite monster (Antique Gems and Rings, vol. ii. pl. xvi. 
fig. 6). 

» Chaldean Account of Genesis, pp. 248-249. 

° Vide the original Chaldean account of Bel and the Dragon. 

“ Cf. Prof. Max Miiller on the Vedic Rita (Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 1378, 
Ρ. 237, et seq.); and Mr. P. le Page Renouf on the Kamic Maat (did. 1879, p. 119, et seq.) 

* Vide the translation by Dr. Birch in Bunsen’s Eyypt’s Place ( Eng. Trans.), vol. v. 
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i.e. the Darkness, morning and evening (two Scorpions, a gigantic couple) retires 
and rests. Elsewhere in the Ritual the Scorpion is spoken of as “ the Daughter 
(=Successor) of the Sun,” and in a third passage the Osirian, or Individual Soul 
who is following Osiris, exclaims : 

“ T have come, like the Sun, through the gate of the Sun-goers [i. ¢. the western horizon], otherwise 


called the Scorpion.” * 


Thus the Scorpion here = the Western Darkness, or Gloom-after-sunset, i. e. 
Erebos, a word derived from the Assyrian eribu, ‘‘ to descend,” as the sun, and 
which appears in the names Hreb (Europe), the sunset side of the world, and 
Arab, or the dweller west of the Perath (Euphrates) Valley.” So the Homeric 
Cave of Skyllé looks “ towards the West [i7. 6.1 to Erebos.”’° 

The Akkadian name of the corresponding month is, it will be observed, 
somewhat differently interpreted by the three Assyriologists quoted. Prof. Sayce 
and M. Lenormant associate it with the idea of “foundation,” and the former 
remarks that ΚΜ. Ernest de Bunsen has shown that Scorpio was taken as the 
starting point of the primitive calendar, and it is this fact which seems to be 
referred to.” ' Be M. Bunsen’s view correct or not, certain it is that primeval 
darkness is always regarded as the foundation and precursor of light; and so we 
read in the very archaic seventeenth chapter of the Funereal Ritual :— 

“The Age [i.e. lighted period, light alone making time] is the Day ; 
Eternity is the Night.” 
But if Mr. Pinches, who has fully examined the text, is correct in the rendering 
“the place where one bows down,” then the western abode of Scorpio will 
probably have been originally regarded as the place where the sun daily “stoops 
his head as low as death,” as he ‘gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach;”’ * for 
man marked the course of day and night long ere he advanced to the concept of 
a year, and the Scorpion, like other Signs, had been elsewhere placed by his 
imagination ere it was transferred to the circle of the Zodiac. 

The myth. of the hero Oridn, originally solar and slain by a mysterious 

Scorpion,‘ a story Akkadian in origin, further illustrates the line of idea.‘ 


® Vide R. B., Jr., The Archaic Solar-Cult of Egypt. 

» Vide R.B., Jr., The Religion of Zoroaster, p. 17, note 2. 

© Odysseia, xii. 81. * Trans. Soc. Bib. Archeol. iii. 168. 

© Titus Andronicus, ii. 1. τ Apollodoros, 1. iv. 3; Ovid, Fasti, 541-543. 

* For a detailed examination of this very interesting and important myth, vide R. B., Jr., The Great 
Dionysiak Myth, ii, 270-285. The curious position of the Scorpion in connexion with the Mithraic Bull is 


familiar, “ Scorpios inguine gaudet” (Manilius, Astronomica, ii. 462). 
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xX. 

The next Sign is Sagittarius, the month that of “thick clouds,” and the 
presiding divinity Nergal* (= ir, “lord,” + gula, “ great”), the “great lord,” 
“the storm ruler,” and so appropriate to the season of the year, and “the god of 
the chase,’ whose emblem is the bicorporeal man-lion. Mr. Pinches informs me 
that lie has “ never met with representations of the Centaur,” but that ‘there are 
emblems which may represent Sagittarius;” indeed the Arrow on the Stone above 
mentioned may represent him, as # does in our present arrangement. But Chaldeo- 
Akkadian research is yet in a comparatively early stage; future discoveries will 
clear up many present obscurities, and meanwhile we must be careful not to 
strain evidence or apparent resemblances. I will therefore merely add here a 
familiar but highly suggestive passage from Berosos, which should be carefully 
considered in connexion with the two bicorporeal Signs. Speaking of the 
primeval darkness and chaos (the Scorpion and Dragon period) he says :— 

“Other human figures were to be seen with the legs and horns of goats 
|satyrs] ; some had horses’ feet, while others united the hind quarters of a horse 
with the body of a man, resembling in shape the hippocentaurs. Bulls likewise 
were bred there with the heads of men, and dogs with fourfold bodies, terminated 
in their extremities with the tails of fishes [like Capricorn]. Men too and other 
animals with the heads and bodies of horses and the tails of fishes. In short there 
were creatures in which were combined the limbs of every species of animals, of all 
which were preserved delineations in the temple of Belos.” " 

XI. 

The remaining sign is Capricornus, and the passage of Berosos shows how 
familiar such a representation would be to Chaldean idea; but the Sca-goat 
actually appears on the black Stone above mentioned, thus (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 4. 


Over the back of the Goat, but separate from it, are placed his horns on a larger 
scale, thus (Fig. 4.), an admirable illustration of the representation of the whole bya 
® Vide 2 Kings, xvii. 30. > Chaldaika, i. 4. 
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part. These horns compare somewhat remarkably with those of Capricorn in the 
German MS. and the persistence and fixity of type through so many centuries 
is very singular. Prof. Sayce reads the name of the month somewhat doubtfully 
“the father of light”; his doubt, however, is apparently not one of translation, 
but is contained in the observation, “It is difficult to understand how it can 
lave been called a month of light, as the inscriptions show that it was stormy 
and wet.” I have suggested that the month might be called the father of 
light, as producing the infant Sun at the winter solstice,* the Christmas yule 
(= Old Norse Ajul, “ wheel”), an event around which many ancient ceremonies 
and ideas cluster. The reading, abba uddu, is agreed upon, and as the Akkadian 
ab, abba, is equivalent to the Assyrian kabtu, “the deep,” M. Lenormant render 
it “414 caverne,” the sun being born at this season, like the Baktrio-Persian 
Mithra (Mithras), the Vedic Mitra, from a cave.” Ud, ut, utu, is the Assyrian 
samsu, “the sun,” “dawn,” ete. ideographically represented thus: 4], poor 
remains of the solar circle, which is traceable through successive forms thus: ©, 
©» x >, “}, ΑΥ̓͂ all writing having been originally simply and purely 
pictorial. Prof. Sayce also notices that abba may signify “ hollow,” “and in the 
latter sense is joined with a, water, to denote the 568. Not to pursue the 
subject into further detail, it is clear that the name of the month refers to the 
birth of light, whether from the month, from a cave, or from the sea. 

Now the Fish-Sun, of whom Apollo Delphinios is probably the most prominent 
Aryan example, is a concept familiar to the mythologist, and one which arose in 
the most natural anc obvious manner from seeing the solar photosphere rise 
from and descend into the ocean. Not to leave Chaldean regions we have the 
remarkable myth of the Fish-god Ea-chan, “ Hea the Fish,” the Oés of Helladios, 
and the Ais of Damaskios, the Neo-Platonist, and whose name has been preserved 
in full by Hyginus as Euhadnes or Euahanes, “ qui in Chaldaea de mari exisse 
dicitur.”° This is Oannés, prototype of Dagon, and the lord of wisdom and of 
the deep; and, as noticed, the solar Merodach is sometimes styled “the Fish of 
Hea.” Probably in the original concept of Capricorn, long ere he became a 


« Cf. “the Danish superstition that from Yule-Day to New Year's Day nothing that runs round may 
be put in motion” (Thorpe, Northern Mythology, iii. 99). 

> Cf. Porphyry, “ Euboulos says, Zoroaster was the first who consecrated in the mountains of Persia 
a cave in honour of Mithra” (Peri tou en Od. tin Nymph, Ant, sec. 2). “ Wherever Mithra was known, they 
propitiated the god in a cavern” (Jbid. sec. 9), The Mithraic cave = “the mysterious cavern” of Egyptian 
solar mythology. 

© Fab, celxiii. 
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Zodiacal Sign, we see an archaic view of the sun, bicorporeal, as half in the water 
(demi-fish) and half out, climbing up the eastern steep like a goat,* and, to use 
the expression of Jeremy Taylor, “thrusting out his golden horns.” The goat, 
I may add, is an animal sacred to the solar Dionysos, and the aigis of Athens, 
the Dawn-goddess, with its border of golden tassels and fringe of serpents of 
light, will also be remembered. The Vedic solar divinity Pushan, “ the Growth- 
producer,” * has a ear drawn by goats;° and to the chariot of the mighty Thorr 
are harnessed the two goats of light, Tanngnjost (‘* Teeth-gnasher”), and Tann- 
grisnr (“ἢ Fire-flashing-teeth”’). Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, having analysed 
various Aryan goat-myths, sees “in the goat and her kids the sun horned or 
furnished with rays as it issues radiant out of the cloud, or darkness, or ocean of 
night.” 

Respecting the name of the month Tebet, M. Lenormant remarks that it is 
‘“emprunté manifestement ἃ la chévre zodiacale, mais qui ne peut avoir cette 
signification que dans l’idiome araméen exclusivement.”’‘ Mr. Pinches, however, 
has observed to me that he does ‘‘ not think the word Tebet can be connected, 
scientifically, with any word meaning goat.” If M. Lenormant be correct on the 
point, it is another remarkable link between the month and Capricorn. 


XII. 


Although the subject is probably still in its infancy, there can, I think, be no 
doubt respecting the quarter whence our Zodiacal Signs were derived ;* and, 
further, that definite ideas were connected with the several Signs before, in the 
progress of astronomical science, the year was revealed and the months had 
different Signs allotted to them. The sun would be regarded as a Ram, a Lion, a 


* “ Le verbe grec ἀΐσσω, qui signifie s‘“lancer, a fait d’une part le substantive ἀέξ, chévre, ἃ cause de 
la nature bondissante de l’animal” (Bréal, Hercule et Cacue, p. 116.) 


» Holy Dying, p. 17. © Prof. Tiele. 
' Vide Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 171, et seq. © Zoological Mythology, i. 407. 


' Les Origines, p. 265, note 1. 

* That a zodiacal cult obtained at one period in the kingdom of Judab is almost certain from 
2 Kings, xxiii. 5. Incense was burnt to sun and moon, to the Mazzéloth (A. V. “ planets”) and to all 
the host of heaven. Mazzfloth is evidently a variant form for the Mazzaroth of Job, xxxviii. $2, the 
Assyrian Mazarati, “the Constellations whicli marked the watches of the night by coming suecessively to 
the meridian” (H. Εν, Talbot in Trans. Soc. Bib. Archrol. i. 341). Philo Judaens applies the stars of 
Joseph's dream to the Zodiacal Signs (On Dreams being sent from God, \k. ii. cap. 16.) 
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Horse, an Archer (Horse + Archer = Sagittarius), a Goat, a Fish* (Goat + Fish 
= Capricorn), long ere the formation of a Zodiac ; just as Oridn was solar ere he 
became an asterism. And, similarly, tae nocturnal phase would be represented 
by the Moon (male), both horned and full (vy + O =%, Taurus), the planetary 
Virgo, the Darkness (Scorpio), and soon. Astrologers have stated for ages that 
some Signs are diurnal and others nocturnal,” but what may have been the original 
meaning of the statement not even the learned Robert Flud, the Rosicrucian, 
could have had the slightest conception. Yet I believe that the description is, in 
a manner, a true one; and that their pristine diurnal and nocturnal character 


was, probably, somewhat as follows :— 
1. Aries (diurnal), “aurato vellere,” is the Dawn-sun, who announces the 


Vight.° 
2. Taurus (nocturnal) is the Moon-power. In illustration of this connexion 
we find Porphyry remarks that the priestesses of Démé¢tér, according to ancient 


® Similarly he appears as a Bull, a Giant, a Traveller, a Hawk, a Lock of shining hair, the Flame that 
lights the kosmic wick, a Serpent (Time)-slayer, a Ship, ete. In a copy of Cartari’s Imagini, 1571, in my 
possession, is a curious old pictare of the Sun-god on the poop of his ship, surrounded by his sailors, the 
vessel itself resting on the Time-dragon, the legendary Kampé (“ Caterpillar,” ¢.e. turning, twisting 
creature, slain by Dionysos: Apollodoros, 1. ii. 2; Diodoros, iii. 72). Porphyry observes, “ The Egyptians 
represent all daemons, and also the sun and all the planets, not standing on anything solid, but on a 
sailing vessel.” (Peri Nymph. Ant. sec. 4. Cf. lamblichos, Pert Mystersén, vii. 2). The bark of the Kamic 
Sun-god Ra isa familiar feature, both in hymns and in pictorial representation. Montfancon (L’Ant. 
Expliq. Supplement, vol. ii. pl. xu11.) gives a fine figure of a “ Serapis (= Osor-Hapi, “ Deceased Apis ” ) 
Soleil.” The god, who was introduced into Kam from Sinopé by Ptolemaios Sotér (cf. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. iv. 4), stands upright enveloped in the coils of the Kampé, radiate, and wearing upon his head 
the medimnos or corn-measure, denoting the fertility produced by the solar beams, Upon his vestment 
are depicted the Signs of the Zodiac, the Bull, Lion, Scorpion, and Urn, being in front one below another, 
divided by the serpentine folds. The Ram and Twins are also shown, and parts of the remaining Signs 
except the Balance. 

» On the question as to which Signs were dinrnal and which nocturnal, there were (naturally enough, 
in the absence of any test) numerous and conflicting opinions. I follow the usual and I think the better 
one 

“ Sunt quibus esse diurna placet, quae mascula surgunt ; 
Femineam sortem noctis gaudere tenebris.” 
Manilius, Astron. ii. 221-222. 

° Cf. the following passage from the Egyptian Litany of Ra (translated by M. Edward Naville in the 
Records of the Past, viii. 103, et seq.) :— 

“ Homage to thee, Ra! Supreme power, he who enters and comes forth continually from his highly 
mysterious [ Mithraic] cavern [the Underworld]. 

“He who raised his head and who lifts his forehead, the Ram, the greatest of the creatures.” 
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custom, called “ the moon, who presides over generation, a bull,” and adds, “and 
Taurus is the exaltation of the moon,” * 

3. Gemini (diurnal). The Aryan twins are Castor and Pollux, “ the Great 
Twin Brethren,” the Western equivalents of the mysterious Vedic Asvins, who 
announced the dawn. The Chaldeo-Akkadian Twins are very probably the moon 
and sun. ‘There is an archaic myth attached to the month respecting two hostile 
brothers,” and the building of the first city, and therefore the month is also 
called that of brick making, and the Moon-god (Deus Lunus), as the Building- 
god,° is in the formal scheme its patron divinity." 

4. Cancer (nocturnal). It is probably very doubtful whether a crab was the 
original Sign, but the creature is connected with the moon,* and hence with 
night. The crab who seizes may be merely originally a variant of the Scorpion who 
stings. They are frequently not greatly unlike each other in ancient representa- 
tions, and often show a curious conventional treatment, 

5. Leo (diurnal). The fierce midday sun, radiate.' He becomes Dumuzi 
(Tammuz-Adonis), whom Istar seeks in the Underworld. 

6. Virgo (nocturnal). Istar, queen of the planet Venus, the two phases, 
Istar of Ninua (Nineveh), and Istar of Arbela, probably representing the morning 
and evening star.‘ 


Peri Nymph. Ant, sec. 8. 

Ὁ Perhaps the Lion-Sun and Unicorn-Moon. Sun and Moon are only seen together by day. 

© Sin, whose name probably appears in Mount Sinai, the Moon-god and “ eldest son of Bel,” is “the 
lord of building,” “ the supporting architect,” and “the strengthener of fortifications,” The moon is a 
great supporter of kosmic harmony (vide The War of the Seven Evil Spirits against Heaven, translated 
by H. F. Talbot in Records of the Past, ν. 161, et seq.), and assistant in building up the Universe in 
order. 

ἃ Vide Lenormant, Les Origines, cap. iv. “On the Fratricide and the Foundation of the First City.” 

¢ As marine. Cancer is astrologically “the House of the Moon.” Cf. also the following curious 
statement: — 

“It is an observation amongst fishermen, that when the moon is in her decrement or wane these sort 
of fishes have little or no substance in them, which moveth them to forbear to fish for them in that season, 
in regard that the moon is the naturall and secondary cause, that the crabs of the sea are either full and 
plum or else sheare and (after a sort) empty” (Guillim, A Display of Heraldrie, 4th edition, 1660, p. 
238). Archaic myths frequently linger amid heraldry, as ¢.g. the contest of lion and unicorn, and of 
lion and leopard, which latter curious story, as given by Guillim (Zbid. p. 255), I have fully analysed in 
the Great Dionysiak Myth, ii. 9, et seq. 

£ “ His form is that of the lion, the great walker who goes over the same course” ( Litany of Ra), 

& Vide W. R. Cooper, Archaic Dictionary, in γος, Ishtar; Lenormant, Les Dieux de Babylone et de 


Assyrie, p. 10. 
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7. Libra (diurnal). The Balance might be anything, but the flaming Altar of 
the Sun-god is of course diurnal. 

8. Scorpio (nocturnal). The evil darkness that stings the solar Orién, the 
wounded Tammuz, the poisoned Héraklés. 

9. Sagittarius (diurnal). The solar racer armed with arrowy ray. 

10. Capricornus (nocturnal). The sun buried in “the blind cave of night.” 
In many representations the Goat is rising out of the Fish, i.e. the sun is about 


to leave the sea behind him. 
11. Aquarius (diurnal). The rain-giving sun of the Oversea, ‘‘ mare magnum 


sine fine.” 

12. Pisces (nocturnal), The Undersea, where the sinking Fish-sun hides at 
night. So Berosos says of Oannes, “ And when the sun had set, Oannes retired 
again into the sea and passed the night in the deep, for he was amphibious.”* 
“What,” asks Porphyry, “is the meaning of those mystic narrations which say 
that a certain divinity is unfolded into light from mire, that he sails in a ship, 
and that he changes his forms every hour, according to the signs of the zodiac?” 
The obscure Neo-Platonic explanations of Iamblichos in reply are beside the 
mark. The solar sailor is unfolded trom the primeval chaotic mass, the 
Pheenician M6kh (sometimes, like Rabbi Talmud, personified as a sage—M6chos) ; 
and in his struggle against and harmony with darkness he assumes many a phase 
and form, and meets with many a grim opponent and many a wondrous friend, as 
imagination transfers to the Heaven and the Underworld the actualities and 
vicissitudes of the earth; but the later and formal schemes and explanations of 
astronomico-astrology must never be confused with the earlier and simpler views 
and theories of the childlike mind of archaic man.” 

® Chaldaika, i. 3. 

> Geo. Smith translates the Fifth Tablet of the Chaldean Creation legend:— 

“Tt was delightful, all that was fixed by the great gods. 
Stars, their appearance [in figures] of animals he arranged. 
To fix the year through the observation of their constellations, 


Twelve signs of stars in three rows he arranged, 
Fron: the day when the year commences unto the close.” 
Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 69. 

The positions of the wandering stars (planets) were then arranged; the Moon-god rose out of the 
“mass” of chaos, and the Sun-god “was perfected,” and thus kosmic harmony was firmly established, 
Similarly in the Veda (Rig Veda, X. Ixxii. 7) the gods are said to have drawn “ forth the sun which was 
hidden [potentially] in the [primeval, chaotic] ocean.” The Chaldean Year was divided also into four 
periods of three months, each respectively presided over by ‘the Great Goddess,” Bel, Anu, and Hea 


(Geo, Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 404-405). 
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XIII. 


The foregoing view of the original connexion between the Sun and the Signs 
may be aptly illustrated by a design of the Hellenico-Kamic period, whether 
engraved on a gem or not I am not certain." In the centre of a circle formed 
by various creatures and representations all turned towards it, is a closed human 
eye. The Signs, if I may so call them, are placed in the following order: On the 
right hand, or eastern side, a cock, a serpent, and a goose; on the north a lizard 
and a thunderbolt; on the west a scorpion and a winged phallus; and on the 
south a lion and a dog. Here the symbolical combination is very varied and 
extensive, and the design is inexplicable when solely regarded either on Kamic or 
Hellenic principles. The single central eye is closed, showing that the Sun in 
the Underworld is indicated ; the Lion, type of the diurnal sun, is placed in the 
lower part of the design to show that the flaming sun of day has sunk beneath 
the horizon. Near him is the dog of the blazing Sothis, Seirios Astér, Kuén- 
Seirios.” Conversely, the Lizard, emblem of the moisture and dews of night, and 
therefore slain by the Hellenic Sun-god Apollo Sauroktonos, is placed in the 
north, that is in the height of the nocturnal heaven, drawing a line through the 
centre of the representation from east to west, and regarding the part below 
the line as towards the south and in the Underworld. The Thunderbolt, which 
comes from the sky, is also placed high in heaven. ‘To the east, his head close 
on the horizon line, stands the Cock, the solar bird of day. Immediately above 
him and due east is the Serpent-of-light, a solar creature in Kamic symbolism, 
and the creeping dawn-gleam® in Hellenic. Above the Serpent is the Goose 
volant, its neck stretched towards «he sun, and flying from east to west. Here, 
I think, we are on purely Kamic ground, and see the soul of the Osirian striving 
to gain the presence of the god; this soul is said to ‘‘ cackle like a goose,”* to fly, 
and to “alight on the road of the west of the horizon,” flying towards the Sun- 
god. Near the western horizon, in its usual place and ready to seize the sinking 
sun, is his Scorpion-daughter, the Darkness which follows him. The Phallus, 


® Caylus, Recueil d’Antiquités, vi. pl. xxxviu. fig. 3, 

> Aischylos, Agamemnén, 967. 

© Lampetié, who tells the not yet risen Helios of the slaughter of his oxen by the companions of 
Odysseus, a deed which had been done at night (Odysseia, xii.) 

4 The goose was sacred in Egypt (cf. Herod. ii. 72) as connected with the kosmie egg, and was the 
emblem of the Earth-and-Time god Seb. I have noticed that its name was given to a large constellation. 
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placed below the horizon, illustrates the secret power of the sun in the renewal of 
the face of the world, and is winged in order to identify it with the solar orb. 
“The phallus of the sun” is an Egyptian expression.* 

Here, as in the Zodiac, all the symbols derive their position and character 
from the Sun. He is the Lion and the Phallus, and the blazing Dog-star is his 
reduplication. He is connected with the Cock of morning, the Serpent of light, 
and the fiery Thunderbolt; his foes are the Lizard of night, and the Scorpion of 
darkness. Lastly, towards him, the Soul of the World, the representative of the 
invisible Sun-god, aspires each individual Soul. 

The fact of the intimate connexion between the Sun and the Signs, leads not 
unnaturally to the mistake of Macrobius,” who actually identifies the orb with the 
latter. Aries and Taurus are explained by the Egyptian Ammon and Apis. 
‘Scorpius totus, in quo Libra est, naturam solis imaginatur.” Even Virgo is 
made to fit his theory as the δύναμις ἡλιακή. The Sun climbs like the Goat, but 
the Capricornus of Macrobius is not fish-tailed. Pisces, which Macrobius, ignorant 
of Chaldean mythology, could not identify with Sol, show his power in the sea, a 
good instance of an apparently true, but really worthless, explanation. In short 
we are informed that “Nec solus Leo sed signa quoque universa zodiaci ad 
naturam solis jure referuntur.” 

I add drawings, which I have recently had made by Mr. Edward Brown of 
York, of the eleven Signs of the Zodiac still remaining upon the porch of St. 
Margaret’s Church in that city.° These representations are described by Mr. 
Fowler in Archaeologia, xiv. i. 146, e¢ seq. He also alludes to a series of 
Signs “in a calendar of the early part of the twelfth century, in the Cathedrai 
Library at Durham.” The Rev. Wm. Greenwell, F.R.S., F.S.A., has kindly sent 
me a short description of these latter Signs. Amongst them may be noticed :— 

Gemini. ‘‘ Two female figures.” 

Cancer. “ A beast, more like a water-beetle than a crab.” 

Scorpio. “Δ curious conventional beast with a long twisted and pointed tail.” 

Capricornus. “ A Goat, with a tail like Scorpio, and no hind legs.” 

As the York and Durham Signs are nearly contemporaneous, their comparison 
affords a fairly complete idea of the Zodiacal art of the period. 


Funereal Ritual, xvii. xciii. Saturnalia, i. 21. ΤΣ, 
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Edward Brown del 1882 Castle St Halbarn London 


ELEVEN SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. FROM THE PORCH OF 
ST MARGARETS CHURCH, YORK. 
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XTX.—WNotes on the Imagery of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster. 
By Joun Tuomas Mickietuwaite, Lsq., F.S.A. 


Read Feb, 24, 1881. 


The Chapel of King Henry the Seventh, orbis miraculum, as Leland calls it, 
has passed through troublous times with less injury to itself than most of our 
ecclesiastical buildings have, and than its especially exposed position might lead us 
to expect; and it still possesses much of the rich furniture and decorations with 
which it was originally fitted up. Amongst the latter, of one hundred and seven 
stone images in niches which once adorned the interior, not less than ninety-five 
remain, and of the twelve missing ones, we can discover the subjects of some, 
and explain the absence of all. The outside was once also rich in images, as 
the empty niches still testify, and they seem to have stood there until the begin- 
ning of the last century. I have not found the exact date of their removal, but 
Dart * says they were “ taken away lest they should fall upon the heads of those 
who attend the Parliament.’’ They were forty-eight in number, the six eastern 
turrets having four niches apiece, and the eight others three. The outside of the 
Chapel is all new, but is a very good copy for the time when it was done. The 
pedestal under each niche has a scroll, with a name, as it were that of the figure 
formerly above, but, I fear, not worth much as evidence of what was originally 
there. The selection has a very modern look, and there seems to be no system of 
arrangement. Apostles, prophets, and kings are mixed up in the most complete 
confusion ; but the apostles and evangelists are all there, as are the greater and 
lesser prophets. For the rest the sole qualification required seems to be that 
they should be mentioned somewhere in the Old Testament. Some of the names 


* Vol. ii. p. 49. According to Newbery’s Guide Book, of which my copy is dated 1754, there were 
some images removed from the outside stowed in the roof of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, but it is not 
said clearly where they came from. 
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are in English, some in Latin, and some in neither. I give them as I find them 
in the note below." 

I believe Coombe " is the first writer who attempted to give a list of the figures 
inside the Chapel, but he was quite unsuccessful. Brayley did rather better, and 
his descriptions are generally correct, but he makes many mistakes in naming the 
figures, and passes many over without attempting to name them. Later writers 
have followed Brayley, and not improved on him. As this is by far the largest 
collection of such images remaining in England, we should be able to learn from 
it something of the ideas which influenced the sculptors in their choice and 
arrangement of subjects. The list which I now have the honour of presenting to 
the Society (Pl. X.) is not so perfect as I should like it to be. A few of the images 
are so injured as to have lost all distinctive marks, others have never had any, and 
a few more have marks the meaning of which I have not yet been able to discover. 
One—the bearded priest with the dragon—has so much that is special about him 
that I am dissatisfied to bring the matter forward without being able to identify 
him. But all my efforts to do so have failed. Many suggestions have been 
made, but none yet that is satisfactory, and I can only hope, by calling atten- 


® Beginning at the south-west and working round from left to right to the north-west. 


Ist Turret. 1. Thomas. 2. John B. 3. Solomon. 

1. Esay. 2. James L. 3. Misael. 

3rd_sy, 1. Elizeas. 2. Barnabes. 3. Luke. 

thw 1. Nathan. 2. Andrew. 3. Jonas. 

Sth ὦ 1. Jeremias. 2. Peter. 3. David. 4. Esdreas. 
6th =, 1. Michias. 2. Ezekiel. 3. James. 4. Abdias. 
7th =, 1. Hosea. 2. Joel. 3. Amos. 4. Nahum. 

Sth ,, 1, Semeiah. 2. Phillip. 3. Aggeus. 4. Jehu. 
Mh 4, 1. Michael. 2, Ananias. 3. Malachy. 4. Simon. 
10th ,, 1. Zakarias. 2. Matthew. 3. Abacuc. 4. Daniel. 
1. Mathias. 2. Paul. 3. Azarias. 

12th Sy 1, Mark. 2. Zephaniah. 3. Elisha. 

13th 1. Bartholomew. 2. John E, 4. Nehemiah. 

4th ,, 1. Elias. 2. Samuel. 3. Jude. 


Two or three of the names are so gbscured with soot that I could not be sure about them, but Cottingham’s 
plates of the north and east elevations have enabled me to complete the list. 

>The lists I have met with are Coombe’s, in Ackermann’s History of Westminster Abbey, vol. ii. 
pp. 145-9 (1812) ; Brayley’s, in Neale and Brayley’s History and Antiquities of Westminster Abbey, vol. i. 
pp. 37-9 (1818) ; Cottingham’s, in his Chapel of King Henry the Seventh, vol. ii. pp. 11-17 (1829) ; and 
Sir Heury Cole’s, in his Handbook for Westminster Abbey, pp. 129-131 (1842). Cottingham has drawn 
many of the images, but has restored missing parts according to his fancy. 
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tion to the matter in this paper, to obtain some information which may settle 
the point. 

The figures are evidently the works of many hands," and vary in quality from 
very good to very bad. They are of two sizes—small ones, about three feet 
three inches high, in the body of the Chapel, and larger, about five feet, in the 
aisles and side chapels. I will describe the larger first, as there is reason to 
think they were the first executed. They are generally of the better sort. I 
begin in all cases on the left, and describe the images in order from left to right. 

In the North Aisle.——Here are three niches at the east end above the site of 
an altar, and figures remain in all. 

1. Is that mentioned just now. It is of a priest,” bearded, vested for Mass, 
but with a scapular pulled out over his chasuble ; both hands wear gauntlets, the 
left carries a closed book, and the right holds one end of a stole, the other end of 
which is tied round the neck of a dragon at the feet of the figure. 

2. A king, beardless, in right hand a sceptre, the left, muffled in mantle, holds 
a closed book. This has been called Henry the Sixth, but we have reason for 
placing him elsewhere. It is not Edward C. nor Edmund K. M., for both are 
found further on in this series. It might be Edward K. M. or Lewis of France, 
but either of them would be easy to mark, and the sculptor would scarcely be 
content to show him with a book only. I think the closed book, as in this and 
the last figure, indicates authorship. The open book in which many of the saints 
are represented reading has probably no special meaning, but I suspect a closed 
book generally has. 

3. St. Lawrence as a deacon in dalmatic; he reads from a book which is 
supported on a gridiron. He has the stole, after the manner of priests, hanging 
down on both sides. 

In the North Chapel.—The west side is entirely taken up with the monument 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, but the corresponding position in the 
opposite chapel has no niches, so it is probable that there were none here. On the 
east side, above the site of the altar, are three niches, all retaining their figures. 

1. St. Stephen, with dalmatic and stole like St. Lawrence. He holds a handful 
of stones in right hand upon which he supports the book of the Gospels closed. 


* See note A at the end of the paper. 
> Nota bishop. Nearly all the names which have been suggested to me for this figure have been those 


of bishops. St. Simon Stock and St. Gilbert of Sempringham have been proposed, and either is possible, 
but I have not found in their stories anything to account for the very curious representation we have here. 
‘The same is in “ Twelfth Bay” 5, and Plate XII. 
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2. St. Jerome, as a cardinal, closed book in left hand; right seems to have 
held a pen; a small lion fawns on him on the left side. 

3. A deacon or subdeacon in dalmatic, but with no stole visible; the left 
hand, veiled in a napkin or offertorium, holds three vessels very like pint 
measures. This is St. Vincent, who is named in the will of Henry the Seventh 
as one of his avouries.* 

In the North-east Chapel.—There have been six figures, three over the altar, 
and three in the wall opposite. The niches over the altar have been cut away to 
make room for the monument of John Sheffield, Duke of Bucks, and we do not 
know what was in them. The others remain, and form a group representing the 
martyrdom of St. Sebastian. In the middle niche the saint is represented tied 
naked to a tree, and on each side is a man armed with a crossbow, the first 
taking aim and the other preparing to do so. The executioners wear gowns and 
hats like the gentry of the time when the work was done. 

In the East Chapel.—I think that when the plan of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
was first laid down it was not intended that there should be an altar in the 
eastern recess, but that the shrine of the new saint should stand there. We 
know that the tomb of the founder was at first intended to be in the middle of 
the body of the Chapel, and in front of the Altar of Our Lady, which would then 
be further east than it is now, and the shrine of Henry the Sixth would hold the 
same relative position with respect to it as that of St. Edward does to the High 
Altar. The alteration in the plan by which the founder’s tomb was placed 
behind the principal altar was probably brought about by the failure of the 
efforts to obtain the canonization of Henry the Sixth. An altar may have after- 
wards been put in the east recess and may even have been dedicated to “ Saint ” 
Henry, for we know there were altars to him in other places. And Thorpe’s 
plan seems to show an altar not towards the east, but towards the north. In this 
chapel are six niches, three on the north and three on the south, and five of them 
still hold images. 

On the north side : 

1. A Bishop vested for Mass and with crozier against left shoulder. With 
his right hand he blesses an infant which he holds in a basket in his left.” There 
can be little doubt that this is intended for St. Nicholas, the patron of children, 
but I do not remember an exactly similar representation of him elsewhere. 


® Husenbeth gives an example of St. Vincent, “ with book and jug or ewer,” from an old vestment in 


Wardour Chapel. 
> The same as in “ Eleventh Bay ” 3, and Plate XI. 
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2. Is now empty, but the letters H.R.* between a rose and a pomegranate on 
the base make it pretty certain that here was the figure of Henry the Sixth him- 
self. And this seems to explain both the unusual position of the altar shown by 
Thorpe and the removal of the image. 

3. An archbishop vested for Mass and reading from a book; the cross rests 
against his left shoulder. This looks like St. Thomas of Canterbury, and I 
believe it is intended for him, for we should expect to find him amongst such a 
collection of saints as are in this chapel. He was commonly represented thus, 
but, as there is nothing about the figure which would not suit that of any other 
archbishop, it is possible that the order for doing away all memorials of St. 
Thomas may have been evaded by giving it a new name. 

On the south side : 

1. St. Edward Confessor, as a king, bearded, with sceptre in right hand and 
ring in left. 

2. St. Peter, bearded, in the conventional dress generally given to apostles, 
holding a key in right hand and a closed book in left. 

3. St. Edmund, king and martyr, as a king, shaven, holding an orb in left 
hand, and an arrow in place of sceptre in right. Brayley and those who follow 
him call this St. Ursula. 

In the South-East Chapel are six niches, three over the altar and three 
opposite, in all of which figures remain. 

On the east side 1 and 3 are much alike and represent women in the dress of 
nuns or widows; the right hand, which may have held some distinguishing 
badge, is injured in each case, and the left holds a sort of jar, which in 1 is 
cylindrical and in 3 gourd-shaped. Either of these figures alone might have 
been taken for St. Clare. The Rev. 5. Baring Gould has suggested that the two 
may represent the sisters Mary and Martha, which is quite possible. St. Mary 
Magdalene is not found elsewhere in this series; but she is represented in the 
more usual manner in the upper range. 2 is St. Roch, as a pilgrim, with “ sign” 
of the cross keys in his hat. He opens his dress to show a sore on his left thigh. 
At his left side is a dog with a loaf in his mouth. On the west side: 1. St. 
Dorothy. A young woman reading and carrying a wicker basket over her right arm. 
This is the basket containing the flowers and fruits of Paradise. The head of the 
figure has been tampered with. 2. St. Christopher wading through water. He 


® The initials H. R. and the various Tudor badges are common al! over the Chapel, but this is the only 
case in which they are found on the base of the niche or in any other way connected with any of the images. 
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is bearded, wears a short tunic, and uses an uprooted tree for a staff. On his 
shoulder is the figure of the child Jesus now much broken. 

8. St. Apollonia. A young woman with long hair, reading from a book in 
right hand, and holding a pair of pincers in her left. 

In the South Chapel—Are three niches over the altar, two having figures. 
The wall opposite is decorated with panel work, and has no niches. 

1. St. Denis. A bishop, in cope, with crozier against his left shoulder. With 
both hands he holds a mitred head. He has another head and mitre in the usual 
place. 

2. Is empty. 

3. St Paul. An apostolic figure, bearded and long haired, reading from a book, 
which he supports on the pommel of a sword held on his right side. 

In the South Aisle—Are three niches over the altar, the middle one empty. 

1. St. Katherine. Crowned and royally dressed, trampling on the Emperor. 
To her left, the broken wheel, with knives. 

3. St. Margaret. Crowned as last, and thrusting the butt of a large cross into 
the jaws of a dragon at her feet. 

We have now gone round the minor chapels, and have found in them twenty- 
four images remaining, and the places of six more. Of these six, the absence of 
three is explained by the intrusion of the monument of the Duke of Bucks into- 
their place. We have no evidence of what they were, or whether they were all 
in their places up to the time of the erection of the monument." The other three 


® I suspect that the altar of St. Erasmus, at which was the chantry of Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of 
Edward the Fourth, stood in this place. The chapel which she built, and which stood near, and probably 
attached to the side of the old Lady Chapel, was pulled down to make way for the new Lady Chapel built 
by Henry the Seventh, and an altar for the chantry services was temporarily set up where is now the 
entrance to the chapel of St. John Evangelist. That altar cannot have stood after the erection of the tomb 
of George Ruthall, who died in 1524; and as at that time the new Lady Chapel was ready for use, it 
would be natural to provide for the Queen’s chantry in it at a new altar of St. Erasmus placed somewhere 
near the site of the old one. I learn from Mr. Wright, the clerk of works to the Dean and Chapter, that 
he has found the foundations of the older Lady Chapel, which show that it reached eastwards as far as the 
body of the present Chapel and there ended in a three-sided apse. So if, as is very likely, Qceen Elizabeth's 
chantry chapel stood between two of its buttresses near the east end, it may have been nearly on this spot. 
The figure of the saint to whom the altar was dedicated would be one of those in the wall above, and all 
the chapels on the north side except this have their figures complete, and St. Erasmus is not among them. 
If the altar were anywhere in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and not here, it must have been in what I have 
called the south chapel. For the east is accounted for, and the south aisle had the chantry of Margaret of 
Richmond. 
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are the middle figures over the sites of altars. There can be little doubt that they 
were removed in obedience to Cromwell's Jnjunctions issued in 1536, which ordered 
the removal of all images before which lights had been placed, or to which 
offerings had been made. These figures had probably lights before them, perhaps 
indeed rather with respect to the altars below them than to the images them- 
selves, but that was enough to cause their removal. That of Henry the Sixth 
may have had offerings made to it, as we know was done to his image at York 
and elsewhere. 

The smaller figures in the body of the Chapel form a range above the arches, 
and below the clerestory windows all round, except at the west end, five in each 
bay, and two ranging with them on each of the broad piers between the fourth 
and the fifth bays. These piers have each a pair of niches above the main range, 
and another below it. The subjects are arranged according to one general 
system, with some attention to symmetrical disposition within the separate bays. 

In the centre of the east end is Our Lord enthroned, with the Blessed Virgin 
in the next niche on the south, and the angel Gabriel on the north; then to 
right and left are the apostles, then holy women," then Evangelists and Doctors, 
who take up the niches of the great piers; and after them a general multitude of 
saints, amongst whom are those most popular in England at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Most of the figures in the chapels round are repeated here, 
and amongst them are the two executioners of St. Sebastian, who seem much 
out of place in such a range, and their presence suggests that the general 
arrangement was laid down by authority, but that those who had the working 
out of it were left to make their own selection of subjects, and to save themselves 
trouble simply repeated what had been done below. The figures in the western bay 
at both sides appear not to represent Christian saints. They show men dressed as 
Jaymen of rank in the sixteenth century, with books or scrolls in their hands, and 
generally in earnest disputation. It is difficult to appropriate these figures with cer- 
tainty. At first I thought they might be members of the family of the founder. 
But, if it had been so, there must have been clearer distinctions amongst them, even 
though it were no more than to mark kings from subjects. Again, they do not 
look like the prophets of the old law. I think it is most likely that they are 
intended for the heathen philosophers. The figures themselves agree well with 
this; and the introduction of the philosophers after the saints of the church is 
quite in harmony with the ideas of that time. There is a parallel example in the 


* Probably placed here with reference to the text “In the midst are the damsels.” 
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choir stalls at Ulm set up between 1469 and 1474, in which there is a great show 
of imagery, and the philosophers are introduced opposite to the sibyls. 

Each of the figures in this range has a scroll below intended to have the 
name painted upon it. But the painting seems never to have been done, 
although Henry VII. orders it in his will, in which he directs ‘‘ that the walles, 
doores, windows, archies, and vaults, and ymagies of the same our chapell within 
and w'out, be painted, garnisshed and adorned with our armes, bagies, cognoi- 
saunts, and other convenient painteng, in as goodly and riche maner as such a 
work requireth and as to a King’s work app’teigneth.”* There is no trace of 
any painting here now except the dedication crosses, of which nine remain in 
good condition, the other three having probably been destroyed when the eastern 
windows were rebuilt. If there had been any such painting as described in the 
King’s will there must have been a good deal of it left now. Those who had 
charge of the work probably felt that the chapel was better without it; and they 
were right, but it would have been interesting to us if they had not left the 
name-scrolls blank. 

I will now describe the figures of the upper range in order, beginning at the 
west end of the north side and so working round from left to right. For con- 
venience I number each bay separately. 

The First Bay.—The figures here are those that I have called philosophers. 
They are in gowns and mantles, and wear hats which generally have jewelled 
ornaments. 1 and 2 are bearded, the others shaven; all have long hair. 1, 2, 
and 5 hold books; 3 is preparing to open a scroll; all are represented as in 
earnest disputation. 1 has a sword knife and gypsere hanging to his girdle. Our 
fellow, Mr. J. H. Middleton, whom I have to thank for much help in the 
examination of the figures, suggests that the sword may be intended to mark out 
Aristotle as the fighting philosopher. 

The Second Bay.—1. St. Roch, as a pilgrim, exhibiting a sore on his left 
thigh, as in the south-east chapel; but here there is no dog. 

2. A man in armour except his head, upon which is a hat. His face is shaved 
and he has long hair. Over his armour he wears a large loose cloth or mantle. 
In his hands he holds a precious mitre. This very curious figure must be 
intended for St. Martin. The more usual way of representing him—on horse- 
back and dividing his cloak with a beggar—did not suit the position. So as 
much of his history as possibie was put on to a single standing figure. He is in 


* Dart, vol. i. p. 8. 
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armour to tell us that he had been a soldier; the mantle which he divided with 
the beggar is thrown over him; and he carries the mitre to show that he became 
a bishop. This figure is drawn on Plate XI. 

3. St. Giles asa bishop vested for Mass, with a small deer jumping up against 
his right knee. 

4. St. Anthony. A bearded figure in frock, scapular, mantle, and hat. A pair 
of beads hangs at his right side. His left hand holds an open book, and from 
the same hand hangs a good-sized bell. A gaunt pig stands at his left side. 

5. A bishop vested for Mass; in his left hand he holds a staff the head of 
which is gone, and with his right he blesses a child held up to him by a woman 
who kneels at his feet. This seems to refer to some miracle of healing, and 
there are many bishops to whom the figure might be attributed. Perhaps it is St. 
Germain, whom Sir Thomas More speaks of as a special patron of children. 

The Third Bay.—1. St. Erasmus. A bishop in a cope reading from a book 
which he holds in both hands. Against his left shoulder, in place of a staff, is 
the spindle of a windlas. 

2. A king, bearded ; in left hand an orb; right hand gone. There is a mark 
at right side of head as of the breaking away of something in the shape of a 
sceptre. ‘There can be little doubt that this and No. 4 represent St. Edmund 
and St. Edward, as in the east chapel ; the object like a sceptre lost from No. ” 
having been an arrow. 

3. St. Hugh of Lincoln. A bishop in cope reading from a book which he 
holds in both hands. The crozier rests against his right shoulder. At his feet 
is a swan. 

4. St. Edward the Confessor. A king with sceptre in right hand; left hand 
broken away. It probably held a ring. See description of No. 2 above. 

5. St. Dunstan. A bishop in cope with crozier in left hand. With his right 
hand he holds a pair of blacksmith’s pincers fastened on the nose of a devil, who 
tries to tear them open with his claws." 

The Fourth Bay.—1. St. Vincent. A deacon, as in the north chapel. The 
stole appears at both sides. He holds the three vessels with his left hand, and 
with them supports a book from which he reads. 


* Is the story of St. Dunstan, his hot pincers, and the young woman who was a devil, a popular 
improvement on that of the branding of the face of Elgiva’? It is true that was not contrived by Dunstan, 
but by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but Dunstan was so distinctly the leading English ecclesiastic and 
statesman of his time, that the credit—and we must remember that the act was regarded as praiseworthy— 
might easily be transferred to him. The remaining steps are simple. 

VOL. XLVII. 3D 
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2. St. Lawrence. A deacon with no visible stole. He reads from a book 


which he rests on a large gridiron. 
3. St. John Baptist, with long hair and beard, bare arms and legs. He holds 


a lamb on a book. 
4. St. Stephen. A deacon, with stole shewing on both sides. He reads from 


a book which he supports on a handful of stones. 

5. A young woman richly dressed. She has long loose hair and a sort of 
turban head-dress with jewels. The dress is open so as to expose the right 
breast. The right hand holds a large knife, and the left a box or casket. This 
is St. Agatha. 

The North Pier.—This comes between the fourth and fifth bays. It has 
three pairs of niches, the middle pair in line with the general range round the 
chapel. The lowest niches are empty. They may have lost their images in 
1725, when the chapel was much altered and the stalls extended to this pier. 
But it is more likely that they have been destroyed simply because they were 
within easy reach, and so exposed to mischief or fanaticism." We have no clue 
to their subjects. 

1, in the middle pair of niches, contains the figure of a bishop vested for 
Mass, blessing with his right hand and holding a book in his left. The crozier 
rests against his left shoulder. As in these two large piers we find the four 
evangelists above, and two of the doctors below, and a very good reason to 
account for the absence of a third, we may safely ascribe this figure to St. 
Augustine, the fourth. : 

2, in the middle pair is empty. The image of St. Gregory which once stood 
there would be that of a pope, and would be taken away when the “superstitious ” 
images were, as seeming to favour the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome. Thus 
does the memory of a good man suffer by his being ill sorted. 

The highest figures are very curious, and, I believe, have not been properly 
described before. 

1. St. Luke. An apostolic figure with a cap on the head; the right hand 
extended downwards ; the left holds a closed book, upon which is a small winged ox 
in the same manner as the lamb which St. John Baptist often carries on a book. 

2. St. John Evangelist. A figure similar to the last, but without cap, holding 
a bird on a closed book. 

® Dart’s view of the inside of the chapel, which is a fairly good one, and was taken before the altera- 


tions, does not show figures here. Perhaps they fell before the over-zeal of Dr. John Hardyman, who in 
1567 was deprived of his prebend here for destroying altars and other church ornaments without authority. 
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The Fifth Bay.—1. A young woman with long loose hair and turban, reading 
from a book which she holds in both hands. In her right hand she holds a palm 
branch. On the ground at her right side is a heading block, with a female head 
lying upon it. This is probably St. Winifred. 

2. St. Margaret. A young woman with loose hair royally arrayed and 
crowned. She thrusts a staff into the jaws of a dragon at her feet. The top of 
the staff, which was probably a cross, is broken away. 

3. St. Anne. This is a very beautiful group. The saint is represented in the 
dress of a widow. Her daughter, whom she is teaching to read, stands before 
her left knee, and is represented as an adult both in dress and figure, though her 
stature is that of a child. 

4. St. Katherine. She is represented as in the south aisle. Both hands are 
broken away, and the image is a very poor one. 

5. St. Matthew. An apostolic figure, hooded, and wearing spectacles, reading 
from a book in left hand, and holding in right an object like a Latin cross, of 
which one arm is wanting. Perhaps it is intended for a carpenter’s square. This 
is the first of the series of apostles, the others being all within the three bays of 
the apse. 

The Sixth Bay, being the northern cant of the apse.—1. St. James the Less. 
An apostolic figure, with long hair, bearded and shod, reading from a book held 
in both hands. Against his left side is a long curved club. 

2. St. Thomas. An apostolic figure with long hair, shaven, shod, and wear- 
ing ahat. In right hand a spear, in left a book in a bag or case. 

3. St. John Evangelist. An apostolic figure with long hair, beardless and 
barefoot. With right hand he blesses a cup, from which issues a dragon. 

4. St. James the Great. As a pilgrim, with sclavine, bourdon, wallet, bottle, 
and large straw hat, in front of which is an escalop shell. The feet are bare. 
He is turning over a page in a book, which he holds in his left hand. 

5. St. Andrew. An apostolic figure with long hair, bearded, bareheaded, and 
shod. He reads from a book which he holds in his right hand, and with his left 
supports the cross which is named from him. 

The Seventh Bay, being the east end of the apse.—i. St. Peter. A bearded 
apostolic figure with long hair, reading from a book in left hand, and holding a 
key in right. 

2. The Angel Gabriel. A rather ungraceful figure in amice, albe, crossed 
stole, and cope, with a round jewelled morse. On the head is a circlet, with a 
broken ornament in front, probably a cross. The right hand is broken away, but 
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the top of the sceptre which it held remains at the side of the head. In left hand 
is a scroll or ribbon of many contortions. I can see no trace of writing upon it. 
It was probably intended to be painted like the scrolls below the images, and like 
them never done. 

This figure and No. 4 form a group of the Annunciation, and interfere with 
the general scheme of the figures; the reason for this seems to have been 
a desire to include the figure of Our Lady, combined with an unwillingness to 
place that of any other mortal in a position of equal dignity with hers. 

3. Our Lord in Majesty. This is the central figure of the whole, and is but 
a poor one. Our Lord is represented as enthroned, with his right foot resting on 
a globe. He is bearded and unshod, and wears the usual toga-like dress. He 
blesses with his right hand, and with his left holds a book open towards the 
spectator. 

4. The Blessed Virgin. This also is a poor figure. A young woman with 
long hair. The right hand is on the breast ; the left is broken away. 

5. St. Paul. A bearded apostolic figure, with long hair. He is shod, and reads 
from a book in left hand, and holds a sheathed sword in right. 

The Eighth Bay, being the southern cant of the apse.—1. St. Philip. 
A bearded apostolic figure, with hat and shoes. The right hand is extended, and 
the left holds up three loaves. 

2. St. Bartholomew. A bearded apostolic figure, with long hair. He holds 
a book in his right hand and a knife in his left. 

3. St Jude. A bearded apostolic figure, with long hair and hood and bare feet, 
holding a boat with both hands. 

4. St. Matthias. A bearded apostolic figure with long hair, shod feet, and 
no covering for the head. In right hand he holds a book, and in left a large 
knife or scythe-blade. 

5. St. Simon. A figure like the last. He has a book in right hand. The 
left, which held the distinguishing emblem, probably a fish, is broken off; but as 
this is the last of the images of the apostles, and we have been able to assign all 
the others, there can be no doubt about it. 

It is evident that the intention was to place the apostles here in the order in 
which they are named in the Canon of the Mass," and as far as Bartholomew they 


* “ Communicantes et memoriam venerantes, imprimis gloriosae semper Virginis Mariae, genitricis Dei 
et Domini nostri Jesu Christi ; sed et beatorum Apostolorum et Martyrum Tuorum, Petri, Pauli, Andreae, 
Jacobi, Joannis, Thomae, Jacobi, Philippi, Bartholomaei, Matthaei, Simonis, et Thaddaei, &c.” 
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are so. Peter is on the right hand of the principal group, and Paul on the left. 
Then follow in order on the right hand side Andrew, James the Great, John, 
Thomas, and James the Less, filling the sixth bay. The series is then taken 
up at the left, in the eighth bay, beginning with Philip and Bartholomew; and 
that the other three do not follow in the same order is probably due to the 
carelessness of the imagers or of the setters. ‘There was only room for twelve 
apostles in the apse, and, as St. Paul was counted amongst them, one had to be 
put outside, and thus we find St. Matthew in the last place of the fifth bay. It 
is likely that if the arrangement had not been blundered we should have had there 
St. Matthias, who is similarly left out of the canon to make room for St. Paul. 

The Ninth Bay.—1. A nun or widow turning over a page of a book which 
she holds in her left hand. Perhaps this may be intended for St. Elizabeth, the 
mother of St. John Baptist. Or it may be Martha of Bethany, if either of the 
figures in the south-east chapel be intended for her. 

2. St. Mary Magdalene. A young woman with long loose hair, holding a cylin- 
drieal box or jar in both hands.. 

3. St. Dorothy. A young woman richly dressed, with turban head dress, 
reading from a book held in left hand ; right hand holds a wicker basket. 

4. St. Barbara. A young woman, with long hair, bound by a jewelled wreath, 
reading from a book held in right hand; a castle with turrets in left. 

5. St. Wilgeforte. A young woman, with long hair and turban, as in several 
already described, but with a beard. She reads from a book, which she rests on 
the top of a T cross. This is the only image I have seen of this curious and 
altogether fabulous saint, but she was once a favourite. There was a famous 
image of her at St. Paul’s. It was supposed that a saint who had obtained a 
beard in order to avoid matrimony would have some sympathy with those who 
wished to eseape from it, so ladies who had husbands whom they would be rid of 
used to ask her help, whence her popular name of St. Uncumber.* See Plate ΧΙ, 

The South Pier comes between the ninth and tenth bays corresponding to 
the pier on the north, and, like it, has six niches at three levels. The lowest 
pair are empty, like those opposite, and for the same reasons. 

1, in the middle pair, has the image of St. Jerome as a cardinal in an attitude 
of meditation. His left hand turns over the leaves of a book which lies on a 


* See note B at the end of the paper. Jt seems, from a letter of one of the Pastons to his mother in 
1465, that ladies who had not husbands and wanted them paid their devotions to the Rood of Northdoor 


at St. Paul's. See Gairdner’s Paston Letters, vol. ii. p. 233. 
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lectern before him. His right hand hangs down and holds a pen which a little 
lion jumps up to and plays with. 

2. St. Ambrose. A bishop vested for Mass, reading from a book which he 
holds in his left hand. In right he holds a scourge, and the crozier, from which 
the head is tost, rests against the left shoulder. 

1, in the highest pair. St. Mark as a young man richly dressed and wearing 
a sort of turban. He holds a book upon which is a very small lion. This figure 
corresponds with those of St. John and St. Luke on the opposite pier. 

2. St. Matthew. A bearded figure in cassock and mantle; he has a cap or 
coif on his head and wears spectacles; a pen-case hangs from his girdle. He 
writes in a book which is held up to him by an angel, in alb and cope, and with 
a circlet round the head, who also holds up the inkpot with the other hand. 

The Tenth Bay —1. St. Helen. A queen with long hair hanging down from 
under her crown. She reads from a book which she rests on the top of a T 
cross, 

2. A young woman richly dressed, with long hair and turban head-dress. 
She reads from a book which she holds in both hands. A pair of beads hang 
over her right wrist. This is St. Sythe. 

3, 4, and 5 reproduce the group of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian as in the 
north-east chapel. I have already mentioned this as another example of the 
carelessness of the imagers. 

The Eleventh Bay.—1. St. Cuthbert. A bishop vested for Mass, holding his 
crozier in his left hand and the head of a king in his right. The head is that of 
St. Oswald. 

2. A young king, unbearded, both hands are gone, but a pin remains which 
shows that some object of considerable size* was held before the breast. The 
figure is a poor one. I think it probably represents Edward King and Martyr. 
It directly faces the figure of Edward the Confessor. 

3. St. Nicholas, as in the east chapel. See Plate XI. 

t. A young king with a sceptre in right hand and a crowned head in his 
left. This is probably St. Oswald. The figure directly opposite is that of St. 


Edmund. 
5. St. Eloy. <A bishop in cope, holding his crozier in his left hand and a 


horseshoe in his right. 
The Twelfth Bay.—1. This niche is empty. If I am not right in attributing 


the next figure to St. Thomas of Canterbury we may suppose his once to have 


* Probably a hawk if the figure is that of Edward. 
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stood in this place, But the arrangement of the figures in the eleventh and 
twelfth bays and in those opposite to them shows an intention to place a bishop 
in every alternate niche, and this one has a bishop on each side. The five last 
figures have been bishops and kings alternately, and we may fairly expect 
another king here. Henry the Sixth is wanting in the series, and we should 
certainly look to find him there. It seems therefore most likely that his image 
occupied the vacant place. The removal of it at the same time as that of the 
corresponding figure in the eastern chapel looks rather like an act of over-zeal, 
but there may have been some special reason for it. Both here and at the east 
end the vacant niche has the figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury next to the 
right of it, which may go to confirm the like assignment of the places, but the 
fact by itself is not of much weight. 

2. An archbishop in alb and cope reading. His cross rests against his left 
shoulder. The stole is crossed, and there is a figure of the Crucified on the eross. 
This and the third image on the north side of the east chapel must represent the 
same person, and I have no doubt it is St. Thomas of Canterbury. There is a 
well-known story in the life of St. Thomas which makes the cross in his hands a 
more personal emblem than in those of other archbishops.* See Plate XII. 

3. St. George in full armour with his visor raised, cutting with his sword at 
the dragon, upon which he tramples. 

4. A bishop in albe and cope with crozier in his right hand. With his left 
he appears to be putting alms into a dish held up to him by a lame beggar. The 
beggar is scantily clothed and has no feet, but perhaps they have been broken off ; 
he walks on two stumps which are strapped to his legs below the knees, and he 
appears to have had a crutch, but most of it is broken away. I think this is 
intended for St. Richard of Chichester, who was remarkable for rather extrava- 
gant almsgiving. 

5. This is the same person as No. 1 in the north aisle. He wears a remark- 
ably full chasuble of the early form. He is bearded, wears gauntlets, and leads 
a dragon by a stole. His scapular is again made conspicuous, See Plate XII. 

The Thirteenth Bay.—Like those on the opposite side, the five figures in this 
bay are men in the dress of the sixteenth century, and I think that they also 


* It is a common error to suppose the cross of an archbishop to be the equivalent of the crook or 
crozier of an ordinary bishop, and to have been carried by him in ece!siastical functions. An archbishop 
did not carry the cross, but it was borne before him by a clerk appointed for that office. He himself used 
the crozier like other bishops. In monumental effigies and seals ana the like we sometimes see an arch- 


bishop represented with the cross in his hand as a conventional way of showing his dignity. 
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represent the ancient philosophers. 1, 3, and 5 are shaven, the other two wear 
beards; 1, 3, and 4 hold scrolls; 2 and 5 books; 3 wears spectacles; all have 
hats; 3 is drawn in Plate XII. 

I have now described all the stone figures which remain, and have been able 
to name enough of them to show the general scheme of their distribution. The 
groups in the small chapels are complete in themselves, and probably in every 
case have some reference to the altars which once stood there. The upper range 
is intended to set forth the whole company of the saints assembled round the 
throne, and the chief of those who are found below are repeated here. There are 
most of the saints who were most popular in this part of England in the middle 
ages;* but we may notice some exceptions. St. Alban is absent, perhaps, on 
account of the long rivalry between this house and the abbey which bears his 
name and claimed to possess his body. Dominic and Francis are not here, nor 
any other of the saints of the friars. The absence of St. Benedict is curious, and I 
think his image must have been in one of the lower niches of the great piers. 
Perhaps those four niches now empty may have contained the figures of four of 
the first founders of the monastic life corresponding with the four doctors and 
four evangelists above. 

The scheme begun in the walls was probably carried on in the painted win- 
dows, and those of the clerestory may have contained either more saints or, as is 
I think more likely, the patriarchs, prophets, and sibyls, and the various orders 
of angels, and perhaps, too, the “ worthies “ἢ male and female. It is not certain 
that the glazing was ever finished, but some certainly was done, for the windows 
of “the Kynge’s new chapell at Westminster,” are referred to as the standard 
which is to be equalled in an agreement” for painting four windows in King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, made in 1527. The fragments of painted glass still 
remaining in the great west window and those of the clerestory all round seem 
to show that they at least were finished. But I doubt whether the lower win- 
dows ever received more than quarry glazing and a few badges and monograms 
intended to serve until glass more suited to the rich character of the building 
could be provided. There is a figure in the middle light of the east window of 
the clerestory which is called that of Henry VII. It is a good deal made up, and 
as seen from below it is impossible to say whether any of it occupies its original 
position, or even what it may have been intended to represent. There is a scroll 

® See note C at the end of the paper. 

» This agreement is printed in Britton’s account of the chapel in the first volume of his Architectural 


Antiquities, page 15. 
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in the hands, on four fragments of which Mr. Middleton succeeded in decypher- 
ing these letters: domin — alio — lau — te—n—." This looks very much 
like a fragment from a representation of the orders of angels such as I have sug- 
gested may have been here. The clerestory of the apse would be the most likely 
place for it. 

The furniture of the Chapel was as rich in imagery as the building itself. 
But what is left of it has been figured in Ackermann’s Westminster, and properly 
described there and in later books. I shall therefore only enumerate the figures. 

The High Altar stood till 1643, when it was destroyed by the Puritans. It was 
a fine Renaissance work by Torrigiano, of which a few pieces still remain, and have 
lately been put back as nearly as possible into their old places. Sandford gives 
an engraving of the whole,” and from it and the description in the original con- 
tract we learn that beneath the Altar was a figure of Christ lying dead; above 
the Altar was a table or reredos with bronze subjects in relief both in front and 
behind, the former being the Resurrection and the latter the Nativity. Over 
the Altar was a canopy or tester carried on pillars, and above its cornices were 
coats of arms and angels bearing the instruments of the Passion. 

The tomb of the founder remains almost perfect, the only loss being the 
banners which were carried by the four angels at the corners. At each side are 
three large roundels with the figures of two saints apiece. They are, on the south 
side—1l. The Blessed Virgin and Child and St. Michael trampling on the dragon ; 
2. St. John Baptist and St. John Evangelist ; 3. St. George and St. Anthony. 
On the north side—1. St. Mary Magdalene and St. Barbara; 2. St. Christopher 
and St. Anne; 3. St. Edward and St. Vincent. All these except St. Christopher 
are named in the will of Henry VII. as his avowries, whose images he directs to 
be placed in niches round his tomb. After Henry’s death the design for his 
tomb, which he describes, was changed for the Italian one, but otherwise his 
instructions were obeyed. The screen or grate round the tomb was begun by 
the King in his lifetime, and is probably English work. Its eight towers have 
contained thirty-two bronze figures, but of these only six remain. On the south 
side are St. John Evangelist, St. Edward, and St. Bartholomew; on the east is 
St. James the Greater as a pilgrim; on the north is an apostolic figure, 
which has lost the hands, and all distinctive emblems; and on the west is 
St. George. 

® Part of Dominationes laudate nomen Domini. 
᾿ Genealogical History, plate, ed, 1707, p. 497. 
Printed in Brayley, vol. i. p. 58, and elsewhere. 
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These are all the strictly hagiological subjects which are left. The architec- 
tural and heraldic sculpture and the carvings of the stalls all deserve special 
study. But for the present I am content to have called attention to, and I hope 
thrown some light upon, a collection of statuary the like of which, even after the 
losses it has suffered, exists nowhere else in England. That it should have been 
left to me to do so is due to the almost inexhaustible richness of Westminster 
Abbey, and to the fact that recent antiquaries have given their attention chiefly 


to the earlier works there. 


NOTES. 


NOTE A. 


It has been suggested that some of the figures may be older than the present chapel, and have 
once adorned the earlier one; and this is not unlikely of the smaller figures. Mr. W. 5. 
Weatherley, to whose skilful pencil we owe the illustrations to this paper, examined and drew 
the figures when they were taken down in 1869, and he tells me that two materials are used, 
some of the figures of the upper range being in Caen stone, of which the chapel is built, and 
some in the Reigate “ fire-stone” generally used in the older parts of the abbey. And he 
further adds that the latter are earlier in their character, “ having a taller proportion, with the 
drapery folds straighter’ than the others. Mr. Weatherley names the figures of SS. Augustine, 
Katherine, Ambrose, Helen, and Edward, K.M., as those which for these reasons he considers to 


be of the older date. 
NOTE B. 


The following passage from Sir Thomas More is worth quoting, as it proves the identity of 
St. Uncumber with St. Wilgeforte and also mentions several other saints whose images are in 
our list : 

ἐς Sainet Apoline we make a toth drawer, and may speke to her of nothing but of sore teth. 
St. Sythe women get to seke theyr keys. Saint Roke we set to se to the great sykeness, bycause 
he had a sore. And with hym they joyne Saint Sebastian bycause he was martiret with arowes. 
Some serve for the eye onely, and some for a sore brest. Saint Germayne onely for chyldren, 
and yet wyll he not ones loke at them but if the mother bring with them a whyte lofe and a pot 
of good ale; and yet is he wiser than Saint Wylgefort, for she, good soule, is as they say served 


and content with otys. Whereof I can not perceive the reason, but if it be bicause she should 
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provyde an horse for an evil housebonde to ryde to the Devyll upon; for that is the thyng she is 
sought for as they say. In so much that women hath therefore chaunged her name, and instede 
of Saint Wylgeforte call her Saint Uneumber, bycause they reckon that for a pecke of otys she 
will not fayle to uncumber them of their housebondys.” A Dialoge concerning Heresies and 
Matters of Religion, Book 11. chapter 10. 

This fame went forth of St. Wilgeforte in other countries besides England, and she had 
popular names which refer to it. The Rev. 8. Baring Gould writes to me,—“ She is called 
Oncumbre in Flanders, and Kummerniss (a sottening of Awmmernicht) in Germany, and St. 
Liberada or Liberata (freed from a husband) in Portugal and France. There is a new altar and 
picture to her in a chapel near Dieppe, and I know a German one on the Seisser Alp, near 


Botzen.” 


NOTE 


it may be interesting to compare the list of Saints represented in the chapel which King 
Henry VLI. lived to build with those whom his less fortunate rival and predecessor intended 
should be specially honoured in the College which his death prevented him from founding at 
Middleham. In the statutes of the proposed college which are printed by the Camden Society is 


the following list :— 


*St. John Baptist. *St. Loy. 
*St. John Evangelist. St. Leonard. 
*St. Peter. ‘St. Martin. 
*St. Paul. St. William of York. 
*St. Simon. St. Wilfrid of Ripon. 
*St. Jude. *St. Katherine. 

St. Michael. *St. Margaret. 

*St. Anne. *St. Barbara. 

St. Elizabeth. *St. Martha. 

St. Fabian. *St. Winefred. 

*St. Sebastian. St. Ursula. 

*St. Anthony. ῃ *St. Dorothy. 

*St. Christopher. St. Radegund. 

*St. Denis. St. Agnes. 

St. Blaise. *St. Agatha, 

*St. Thomas (i.¢., of Canterbury). *St. Apolyne. 

St. Alban. *St. Sithe. 

*St. Giles. St. Clare. 

St. Eustace. *St. Mary Magdalene. 
*St. Erasmus. 
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Those marked * have been identified with more or less certainty amongst the figures in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, and we find that out of thirty-nine in the Middleham list twenty-six are 
found at Westminster, and several others may be there. The star which is put to St. Martha 
may possibly belong to St. Elizabeth or St. Clare, but at least one of the three may be claimed as 
being in both lists. And of fourteen female saints at Westminster no less than eleven are found 
amongst the sixteen named for Middleham. Local circumstances have in each case caused the 
exclusion or introduction of certain names, but the general agreement of the two lists affords a 
fair index of the popularity of the saints in England about the year 1500. Excluding duplicates 
and figures of persons not saints there are sixty-five saints represented at Westminster, where we 
find all the apostles, evangelists, and doctors, and there are six kings, whilst Richard’s list, rather 


curiously, has none. 


XX.—On the Recent Discoveries of Portions of Old St. Paul's Cathedral. 
By Francis CRaNMER Penrose, Esq. 
Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul's. 


Read 29 May, 1579. 


ΙΝ the spring of 1875 it was requisite to sink a pit, about twelve feet deep, on 
the south side of the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and within a few feet of the 
walls, for a gas-meter. 

Near the bottom of this pit was found a fragment of a foundation which 
seemed to belong to the old Cathedral. It was evidently not of the Norman 
construction, because it was partly formed of Norman fragments. It seemed there- 
fore to belong to the cloister or chapter-house. 

On comparison of its position with the lines of the old Cathedral shown on a 
“plan preserved in the Wren Collection at All Souls College, Oxford (to a copy 
of which I had access, and which I call the All Souls Plan"), it seemed to 
belong to the passage leading from the Cathedral and cloister into the chapter- 
house. Search was immediately made on this supposition for the chapter-house 
buttresses (the Dean and Chapter having approved of the continuance of the 
investigation), but without result. Evidently the plan could not be implicitly 
trusted; but, on a renewal of the search, some evidence of the foundations of 
the west wall of the south transept was found, and, shortly afterwards, three or 
four bays of the cloister. From these it was easy to reach out to the buttresses 
of the chapter-house, two of which were found, with a tine group of base mould- 
ings attached to one of them. Both the south-west and the south-east angles of 
the cloister were found; and the measurement of the bays, both of those 
trending east and west and also north and south, was recovered, and presented 
a difference of nearly three feet in the total extent of the cloister, the east and 
west extension being the greatest. Thus the two main dimensions of the cloister 
were recovered, the one by direct measurement the other by strong inference. 


® Plate XIII. upper plan. 
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The thickness of the wall south of the cloister was obtained as about three feet 
six inches, and at the termination of the transept wall was the base of a flat 
pilaster in Portland stone—the materials generally used being either Caen stone 
or Purbeck marble—that is for finished work. This Portland stone pilaster 
was evidently some of Inigo Jones’s work, shown in Hollar’s engravings. 

The discrepancy between the places got by the discoveries and those shown 
on the All Souls Plan* led me to suppose that, as the intention of that plan 
seemed to be to show the difference between the axes of the two Cathedrals, it 
might be at any rate trusted so far, and that it was no part of the design of the 
draughtsman who prepared the plan to care for particular accuracy at the north 
or south transept or cloister. On this supposition I had a hole sunk on the north 
of the Cathedral, and at once lighted on the west wall of the north transept, 
and from it reached the north-west angle of the transept, which terminated, 
as there was reason to expect, with another Portland stone pilaster, presumably 
of Inigo Jones’s work. I then worked a good deal underground amongst our 
sewers, in a part where exploration from above was unmanageable, in hopes of 
finding the north-east angle of the transept, and made several lateral cuttings 
through the sides of the sewers, but without result, as these foundations seem to 
have been uprooted entirely. 

The works which have been arranged between the Dean and Chapter and the 
Corporation of London for the improvement and planting of the churchyard gave 
an opportunity, not to be lost sight of, for making some examinations towards 
the east, in hopes, first, of finding the foundations of Paul’s Cross, and, secondly, 
of determining the details of the east end. I scarcely imagined that any correc- 
tion would result to the All Souls Plan,* where it so positively showed the 
coincidence of the axes of the two Cathedrals at the east: but I certainly felt that 
some confirmation was desirable, as that coincidence necessarily involved a rather 
large, although not unprecedented, deflection of axis in the old Cathedral, and 
especially as no such deflection had been shown on any plan, nor mentioned in the 
account of Sir Christopher Wren’s proceedings. So far as inference could be 
gathered from the Parentalia, the question was left undecided, for it is there said, 
on the one hand, Sir Christopher Wren took more ground to the northward than 
before (which does not appear to any practical extent on the All Souls Plan), 
but, on the other hand, he “ declined the axis of the new Cathedral more to the 
north-east than it was before.” The natural interpretation of which observa- 
tion seemed to be, that the old Cathedral axis trended to the north-east, but that 
of the new Cathedral more so, But I had ascertained that the cloister walls, and 

® Plate XIII. upper plan. 
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therefore the nave, inclined to the south-east about 1° 48’. So that if the total 
axis of the Cathedral inclined to the north-east, the choir must have had suf- 
ficient deflection to make it so, and it was impossible to attribute to such an 
astronomer as Sir Christopher Wren an error as to due east and west. The words 
of the Parentalia are thus :— 

“It being, therefore, found expedient to change the fonndations, the sur- 
veyor took advantage of more room northward, and laid the middle line of the 
new work more declining to the north-east than it was before, which was not due 
east and west.” 

Considering this remark about the north-east tendency of the axis sufficiently 
weighty to neutralise that about taking more ground to the north, it appeared to 
me to leave the positive evidence of the coincidence of the two axes at a point 
near the east end, as shown on the plan, still uncontroverted, but, as I said before, 
so far shaken as to solicit confirmation. 

The first search was for Paul’s Cross; and, in choosing the locality for making 
this search, I was guided especially by two documents,—by a perspective view 
given in an old engraving preserved in the Pepys Collection at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, which shows the Cross from a point to the east of it, and by another 
plan preserved in the Wren Collection. This plan, however, is wanting in authen- 
ticity, because it is stated by the librarian to have been copied for the library 
by Mr. Buckler. I call it the Buckler Plan. From what older plan it was copied 
does not appear, and nothing more seems to be known about it. It gives a very 
incorrect representation of the choir, but an extremely correct one of the cloister 
and chapter-house. Accordingly I felt it right, as this was the only plan which 
marked the Cross, to give it great weight, and it is well that I did so, for every 
other document seemed to point out a greater distance northwards. The Pepysian 
engraving came nearest to the Buckler Plan, but still showed the Cross at too great 
a distance from the Cathedral. The valuable picture belonging to this Society " 
(The Antiquaries), as it shows the Cross more from the north, was not taken from 
so favourable a point of view for determining the distance northwards, but was 
valuable in helping to fix the eastern limit of the Cross; but it must be remem- 
bered that there was some uncertainty as to the eastern limit of the Cathedral, 
several of the plans giving it an extension which would have carried the east 
wall forty or fifty feet further than it is now known to be. The preponderance 
of evidence, however, pointed to its being from fifteen to twenty feet beyond our 
present east end, and it was upon this basis as respects eastern limits, and upon 
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that of the Buckler Plan, confirmed by the Cambridge perspective as respects 
northern limits, that the search was made. 

It must also be mentioned that the northern limit was taken on the assump- 
tion that the All Souls Plan* gave the axis correctly at the east end, whereas it is 
really erroneous to the extent of about twenty-seven feet at the point at which 
we required its guidance. Had [ therefore given less weight to the Buckler Plan, 
Paul’s Cross would probably have never been found. After one or two trials some 
chalk foundations were arrived at which invited further examination to the south- 
ward of them, and finally on the 31st of March we were repaid by the discovery of a 
wall, about three feet high, of yellow oolite, apparently Oxfordshire stone, showing 
an angle of one hundred and thirty-five degrees, and therefore probably belonging 
to the octagon we were in search of, and with the quoin formed of Purbeck marble. 
This wall was followed each way, and seemed of such length, after about thirteen 
feet had been made in each direction, that the disquieting impression could not 
be kept down that it must be only a churchyard fence-wall which happened to 
take that angle between the Cathedral and the Cross, especially as it seemed to 
be making much too near the supposed line of the north wall of the Cathedral. 
However, two other angles of one hundred and thirty-five degrees each, with 
rather more than fifteen feet of wall between each, were discovered, and cleared 
away all misgivings, and then the other angles were looked for. One was found ; 
the rest had been cut away as too near the foundations of the present Cathedral. 
And at this particular point there was an especial reason for the destruction of all 
old foundations to a considerable distance. We read in the Parentalia :— 

“Τὴ the progress of the works of the foundations the surveyor met with one 
unexpected difficulty ; he began to lay the foundations from the west end, and 
had proceeded successfully through the dome to the east end, where the brick- 
earth bottom was yet very good; but as he went on to the north-east corner, 
which was the last, and where nothing was expected to interrupt, he fell in 
prosecuting the design upon a pit where all the pot-earth had been robbed by 
the potters of old time...... He therefore sunk a pit of about eighteen feet 
square, wharfing up the sand with timber till he came forty feet lower into 
water and sea-shells, where there was a firm beach. He bored through the 
beach till he came to the original clay ; being then satisfied, he began from the 
beach a square pier of solid good masonry, ten feet square, till he came within 
fifteen feet of the present ground ; then he turned a short arch underground to 
the former foundation, which was broken off by the untoward accident of the 
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pit.” The foundations of the present Cathedral spread about eight feet outside 
of the basement wall, so that in performing the operation above recorded all parts 
of the foundation of Paul’s Cross, which came within twenty-five feet of the 
basement wall, were removed. 

The octagonal wall of Paul’s Cross, described above, terminated, no doubt, as 
to its exterior face, with the parapet shown in the old perspectives, and especially 
in the picture belonging to this Society." The interior face formed the abutment 
to a brick arch, making a ring vault all round for the purpose of carrying the 
pavement of the ambulatory round the pulpit, which is also shown in the per- 
spective views. The springing stones or skewbacks, as they are called, of this 
vault still remain. One line of nine-inch brickwork was also found, traversing 
the octagon centrally from north to south, i.e. at right angles to the northern 
face of the Cross. There were no means of judging whether or no there was a 
similar wall east and west. I think it is probable that there was. This wall or 
walls would have had something to do with the carriage of the wooden pulpit. 

In the excavations made to find Paul’s Cross the upper eighteen or twenty 
inches was formed of black mould. Then there was invariably an indurated 
surface, sometimes very roughly paved with brick, elsewhere formed of stone 
chips. This was evidently the ground inside or around the sheds which were 
there erected, as is shown by an old engraving, during the rebuilding of the 
Cathedral. Some fragments of imperfect mouldings, belonging to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s work, were found scattered about. The top course of the wall of 
Paul’s Cross, which was found was about two feet below this stratum, itself stood 
upon a chalk foundation of variable depth. When first opened, the total depth 
to the chalk foundation was about six and a half feet. 

The diameter of the octagon which we found was about thirty-seven feet, or 
forty feet from angle to angle. 

From a combined study of the perspectives referred to, and the Buckler Plan, 
it would seem that the diameter of the central erection, which formed the pulpit, 
was seventeen feet or thereabouts. 

Whatever may have been the remote origin of Paul’s Cross, there can be little 
doubt that the remains which have been found are part of the work of Bishop 
Kemp, who rebuilt it. Kemp’s episcopate was a long one, so the date is some- 
what uncertain. It may be assigned to about 1470. 

As it is well known, Paul’s Cross was a “ platform” much used for sermons 
having a political tendency. Distinguished ecclesiastics were summoned to preach 
Page 387. 
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before the Court. The larger part of the congregation were in the open air. 
There was always a covered gallery for the King’s party, and it is mentioned that 
when the weather was boisterous the sermons were delivered in the shrouds. 
These shrouds must, I think, have been the galleries formed between the but- 
tresses on the north side, which are shown in the perspective views, and to which 
access appears to have been given by the low turret staircase near the east end. 

The sermons at Paul’s Cross played a very important part during the 
Reformation, and witnessed both the floods and the ebbs of that great conflict. 
Latimer inveighed against clerical abuses; Fisher, Bishop of Rochester in 1521, 
anathematised Luther in the presence of Cardinal Wolsey as Papal Legate. 
Sermons in favour of and opposed to Henry VIII.’s divorce were preached from 
thence, but in 1534, by the King’s command, and confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, anti-Papal sermons were regularly preached. 

The Cross was still used as it had been in the days of the Plantagenets for 
political announcements, and on Whit-Monday, 1546, the peace between the 
Emperor, the King of England, the King of France, and all Christian kings for 
ever, was proclaimed. 

The accession of Edward VI. gave new opportunities for the burning question 
of the day being heard from the Cross; and still more fiercely, at the accession of 
Queen Mary, Ridley preached from thence in bold opposition to the Queen. Ridley 
was imprisoned, and we read of others who were nailed to a pillory at Paul’s Cross 
by their ears. The Cross now gave utterance to sermons against the Reformation 
until the accession of Elizabeth, who at first prohibited the Paul’s Cross sermons, 
but they were afterwards resumed and continued until the end of Charles I.’s 
reign. Laud preached there in 1624, and again in 1631. 

Notwithstanding, however, the aid which it had contributed to the Reforma- 


, tion, the Puritans of the Commonwealth would none of it, and it was levelled to 


the ground in 1642 ; that is, to the level at which it has been discovered ; and this 
accounts for its not appearing in Hollar’s views or ground plan, who otherwise 
could hardly have failed to show it, and for the uncertainty which has hitherto 
prevailed as to its position. The place assigned to it in the Ordnance Survey 
of London is seventy or eighty feet from that where it was found. Its position is 
certainly well represented in the Buckler Plan, subject to the very large cor- 

rection required for the length of the choir as shown in that plan. 
The direction of the sides of Paul’s Cross were far from being parallel to 
the assumed axis of the choir following the All Souls Plan,* and much more 
* Plate XIII. upper plan. 
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corresponding to that of the nave as ascertained from the cloister and transept." 
The plan in question, however, seemed prepared for this contingency, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed me, because it showed the east wall very far from square 
with the north and south walls, and thus still seemed to point to a deflected axis, 
and that the sides of Paul’s Cross, namely, those towards the cardinal points, 
were parallel to and square with the eastern front. 


Sr. Pacy’s Cross. 
‘As it appeared on Sunday, 26th of March, 1620, at which time it was 
visited by King James I. and his Court, the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- 


men being in attendance ; when a sermon was preached by Dr. John King, 
Bishop of London, recommending the speedy reparation of the venerable 
Cathedral of St. Paul's, which, with its unsteepled tower, &e., appears in the 
back or side grounds,” From an original picture in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, which is engraved in Wilkinson’s Lon- 
dina Illustrata, 1811. 


There seemed some reason to hope (a hope that has been quite realised) that 
some remains of the north and south walls, near the east angle, would be found 


* Plate XIII. lower plan. 
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under the churchyard wall, and from the plans it seemed likely that the east 
wall itself and its buttresses would be under the street, and therefore be inac- 
cessible. 

The first excavation made to find these walls was on the assumed deflected 
line of the north wall. There we found no remains whatever; but as this point 
was quite as much within the influence of Sir Christopher Wren’s forty foot pit as 
those portions of Paul’s Cross which had disappeared, I was inclined to attribute 
their non-existence to this cause. 

The next search was for the corresponding south wall on the same hypothesis, 
and the search was rewarded by part of a buttress base. Only a portion of the 
northern side of the buttress remained, and a search for the southern side was 
made, but fruitlessly, except to show a piece of foundation which might have 
belonged either to a return buttress of the south wall or to an extension of the 
east wall. 

The discovery of this buttress, however, gave much information, namely, the 
character of the staging and bottom splay of the buttress, and the original street 
level, but it did not solve the question of the axis, because it might either be 
the southernmost buttress of the eastern front, and as such it agreed well with 
the All Souls Plan," or it might be the buttress responding to the southern 
arcade. The next trial which was made was twenty feet to the north of this 
buttress, and we found the outer footings of the east wall, and followed them 
up northwards, in hopes of finding either a buttress ranging with the former 
one as the south areade projection on the theory of the deflected axis, or else 
such a continuance of wall as to indicate the wide central bay. Before, however, 
it had reached far enough to clear this up the trace was gone, having been up- 
rooted. As I had little hope of finding anything close to the present Cathedral 
apse, it seemed best to have an excavation made, about fourteen feet southward 
of the present, for the south wall of Old St. Paul’s, on the hypothesis of a straight 
line produced from the cloister, and there a wall was found, with some old rough 
pavement to the south of it, about nine feet below the present surface. The 
direction of this wall was practically square with the front as derived from the 
buttress, and also nearly parallel to the cloister wall. It was clearly a thick, 
strongly-built wall, and of the same coarse oolite as the foundations we had 
already discovered. The external face, however, seemed too rough for the wall 
of such a Cathedral, and the level of the upper course which remained was such 
that the splay which had been found on the buttress ought to have shown itself 


® Plate XIII. upper plan. 
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upon it if it had been in uninterrupted communication. It still suggested the 
possibility of its being an adjunct to the Cathedral of some kind, although it 
certainly turned the scale of probability against the All Souls Plan.* 

It then seemed worth while to try if there might be something under the 
very apse itself mixed up with the supports of the churchyard wall. And there 
indeed, much nearer the surface, and more complete in most respects, was a 
buttress which at once proved itself to be the projection of the northern arcade 
of an undeflected choir; so that the plan which had previously been in favour 
had to be dismissed ignominiously. The probability is that the lines of the old 
Cathedral had been imported into that plan from some imperfect notes or tradi- 
tion after all trace of it had disappeared. It shows the present Cathedral and the 
churchyard very accurately, so that it is evident that the data upon which the old 
Cathedral is laid down could not have been obtained whilst it was in any part 
standing ; in fact, a rough copy of Hollar’s plan seems to have been applied to 
the plan of the newer buildings. We were able to work sufficiently beyond the 
churchyard wall to obtain a complete plan of the buttress last found, which at 
once gave the central axis of the choir. 

I should have mentioned that, before this excavation had been made, part of 
the northern buttress of the east wall had been found, but this had not cleared up 
the question, as it would have fitted the northern arcade buttress on the other 
theory quite as well. Its great thickness, nearly nine feet (not reckoning 
foundations), showed, however, a presumable correspondence with the very large 
buttresses shown at the angles by Hollar, but at that time no evidence had been 
obtained of the thickness of the intermediate buttresses. When the discovery of 
the two arcade buttresses had cleared up the question of the axis it seemed 
desirable to get, if possible, more evidence of this northern buttress, and further 
search was made, which resulted in finding a great part of it, and also a fragment 
of the foundation of the buttress which grouped with it on the north wall of the 
Cathedral and of the rectangular massive quoin which, as often occurs in the best 
examples, separated these two buttresses from each other. This feature is shown 
by Hollar in his perspective but not on his plan. 

The total external width of the choir, one hundred and two feet clear of the 
basement, agrees very well with Hollar’s plan, but the length is less. In this 
respect the All Souls Plan* comes nearer, and it may have followed some correct 
memorandum as to the amount by which the Cathedral was shortened to improve 
the width of the street. 

Now that it was established beyond doubt that the wall discovered to the 

* Plate XIII. upper plan. - 
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south of the present Cathedral was the south wall of Old St. Paul’s, and also that 
the position of the east wall was known approximately (no part of the wall 
itself had been found, but only the footings and some part of the flank of the 
buttresses), a favourable hope offered itself that the inside face of the wall might 
be preserved, and possibly some indications of the shafts of the south-east internal 
angle of St. Faith’s Church, the floor of which must have been below the outside 
pavement which had been found. The discovery, however, which resulted sur- 
passed expectation, for the entire group of shafts, plinth bases and caps (the 
latter much mutilated, but enough to guide almost exact restoration), were laid 
open, and a portion of tiled floor. This floor is raised to the top of the original 
plinth, viz., up to the level of the bases, and belonged either to a platform raised 
for an altar, or else shows that the floor itself was raised subsequently to its first 
building to get away from thedamp. The architectural features discovered agree 
almost completely with Hollar’s perspective view, except that the shafts are not 
so high. 

The internal diameter of St. Faith’s Church (but it should be observed that 
the extreme east end, although latterly St. Faith’s Church, was originally Jesus 
Chapel) was eighty-five feet six inches. If we restore the plan from Hollar’s 
data, the width from centre to centre of piers of the central part of the choir above 
would be forty-two feet. If we deduce it from the central distance of the eastern 
buttresses the width would be forty-two feet five inches. This shows that the 
choir must have been narrow for its height, whilst the aisles were wide. 

The floor of St. Faith’s was four feet below the external pavement which was 
found on the south side, and about thirteen feet below the present level of the 
churchyard. The east wall makes an angle of about 6 10’ with the present 
Cathedral. The angle obtained froma short length of the south wall is 6° 40’, from 
Paul’s Cross 7° 45’, and that derived from the cloister is 7° 18. The floor of the 
cloister is seven feet and a half above that of St. Faith’s pavement. The extreme 
breadth of the transept, omitting the large buttresses shown by Hollar towards 
the centre of the south transept, was three hundred and three feet. The extreme. 
length, including the eastern buttresses but excluding Inigo Jones’s portico, could 
hardly be less than five hundred and ninety-five feet, and I may in a few days be 
able to announce this more precisely, because the Dean and Chapter have kindly 
permitted an excavation to determine this point. I must conclude by also 
acknowledging the kind co-operation of the City Architect, and of the Committee 
of the Corporation, in these investigations. It should be stated that means of 
access to all the important points of evidence have been preserved. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The hope with which the paper concluded has not been disappointed, for a 
search made for the foundations of the west front towards its south-western corner 
revealed the line indicated on the plan. The place for making the trial hole was 
selected in this manner. 

The general direction of the south wall of the nave was pointed out by that of 
the cloister wall as deduced from the discoveries already made, but the point 
where this line terminated at the west front could only be arrived at by conjec- 
ture, and the balance of probabilities, as the various representations differed very 
widely amongst themselves, and the problem consisted in settling the proper 
proportion between the unknown length of the nave and that of the parts of 
the church eastward of the west wall of the transept which had already been 
discovered. 

The plans and perspectives, by Hollar, contained in Dugdale’s volume, 
furnished several data. The large collection by Mr. Crace, which at that time 
was being exhibited at South Kensington, supplied others, and from these and 
from the Pepysian Library at Magdalen College, Cambridge, All Souls College, 
Oxford, and the Guildhall Library, upwards of twenty independent indications 
of length were obtained. Those ἃ priori most entitled to credit, seemed to be, 
first, Hollar’s plan, and then what I have already called the Buckler Plan, 
but it will be evident that neither of them could be of much value by itself, for 
in that part of the plan which could be compared with the measured distance, 
insfead of three hundred and twenty-three feet Hollar showed three hundred and 
forty-two, and the Buckler Plan three hundred and eighty-two. However, when 
all the different data were arranged, with the weights which seemed due to each, 
and the result taken with reference to their assumed probabilities, a place was 
pointed out for examination very near Queen Anne’s Statue, where fortunately 
the pavement could be easily moved without disturbing the rest, and, as I men- 
tioned above, I was authorised by the Dean and Chapter to make a trial. At 
about twelve feet from the surface we at once came upon a piece of foundation of 
flintwork, which seemed to belong to the southern return of Inigo Jones’s portico, 
and about six feet further to the eastwards; and fifteen feet from the stone curb 
of the railing round Queen Anne’s Statue this flintwork was crossed by the founda- 
tions of a wall running north and south, which could be no other than the west front 
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of the Cathedral. The ground round about the excavation was so rotten that it 
would have been impossible without serious damage to the pavement, or great 
personal risk, to make sufficient clearance to do more than ascertain these facts. 
The walls here had been much more fully grubbed up than those which we found 
of the cloister, or of the east end, and there was only just enough left to verify 
them. There could be, however, no doubt whatever that they were the founda- 
tions of important walls. This discovery was made on 7 June, 1879, and it 
determines the total length, exclusive of the western portico, to have been five 
hundred and eighty-five feet. 


[The Society of Antiquaries begs to thank Messrs. Longman for their 
courtesy in permitting the use of two plates which illustrate the “ History of 
St. Paul’s,” by its late lamented Fellow, William Longman, Esq.—namely, “ St. 
Paul’s Cross,” on page 20, and “ Projection of Old upon New St. Paul’s,” facing 
page 125, of that work. TLe former plate has been directly used, the latter has 
been adapted for comparison with Mr. Penrose’s iatest plan, Plate XIII. lower 
plan.—H.S.M. | 
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XX1.—The Diamond Signet of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. By 
Drury Epwarp F.S.A. 


Read November 24, 1880. 


Ir has long been known that King Charles I. of England, some two years or 
little more after his accession to the throne and marriage with Henrietta Maria, 
a daughter of France, ordered that a diamond should be engraved with his arms, 
as a signet, designing it probably for his Queen’s private use. 

Although such signet has been lost sight of and forgotten, the record still 
exists of payment made to the artist for executing the work, and from it alone 
have we hitherto derived that knowledge. 

In the privy seal books of the office of the Clerk of the Pells, now in the 
Public Record Office (No. 11, p. 142), we read the following entry : 

Francis Walwyn. ** Charles, by the grace of God King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &e. 

“To the Trér and Undertrér of οὐ Exchecq" for the time 
being, greeting : 

* Wee doe hereby will and comand yo" out of οἱ treasure 
remaining in the Receipt of οὗ Excheeq’ forthwith to pay or cause 
to be paid vnto Francis Walwyn or his assignes the some of two 

Two hundred three hundred threescore and seven pounds for engraving, pollishing, 

pounds. _ Dyamond boart* and divers other materialls for the Cutting and 
finishing of οὐ Armes in a Dyamond with the tres of the name 
of οἵ deerest Consort the Queene on each side. And these οὗ tres 
shal be yo" sufficient warr‘ and discharge in this behalfe. 

‘** Given vnder οὗ privy Seale att οὐ pallace of Westm' the 


τὸ January, 1628."  sixtenth day of January in the fourth yeare of οὐ Raigne. 
“20: PACKER.” 


* Boart, ἑ, e. diamond dust. » i, e. 1629 of our present computation. 
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This entry * therefore distinctly informs us that on the 16th January, 1628-9, 
the sum of 267/. was paid to one Francis Walwyn, a gem-engraver, not otherwise 
recorded, for cutting, finishing, and polishing a diamond and engraving thereon 
“our armes”’-—the arms of Charles I.—“ with the letters of the name of our 
dearest consort the Queen on each side.” There is no command to engrave “ our 
arms impaled with those of our beloved consort,” but “our arms” alone, except 
that they are to be laterally accompanied by the initial letters of that royal lady’s 
name. 

In the Vetusta Monumenta, Vol. 111. Plate 26, No. vii. which illustrates a com- 
munication by Astle in 1792, a seal is figured, supposed to be that of Mary Queen 
of Scots. It is of lozenge shape, and displays a shield bearing, quarterly, 1 and 4, 
France and England counter-quarterly (1-4 France, 2-3 England), 2, Scotland, 
3, Ireland, surmounted by an open crown, and between the letters M. R. This 
seal was said to be in the French King’s collection at Paris (Louis XVI.), “and,” 
says Astle, “seems to have been used by Queen Mary during her widowhood, and 
whilst she asserted her right of succession to the crown of England.” 

But Mr. Astle neither tells us his authority for these statements nor names 
the material on which the arms are cut; he merely gives us the size of the seal 
and a magnified engraving of its bearings.” Mr. Laing, in his Descriptive 
Catalogue of Scottish Seals (Edinburgh 1850), did not refer to this signet, and 
he was right, for it bears the arms of England under the Stuarts, not those of 
Scotland and France. Astle probably accepted it for Mary’s, believing, as he states, 
that it might be that used by her during her widowhood. When she was married to 
the Dauphin “ he quartered the arms of England, which gave great offence in that 
country,” but the Dauphin’s seal, so quartered, would not agree with that described 
by Astle. The seal figured by him could not have been the diamond signet which 
Gori tells us (Hist. Dact. p. 180) that Jacobus Thronus engraved for Queen 
Mary I. of England, daughter of Henry VIII.; for her shield bore quarterly 
France and England merely. But whether the signet figured in the Vetusta 
Monumenta was that engraved under order of Charles I. by Francis Walwyn 
we are not able with certainty to assert, although there is some probability in such 


an assumption. 
For many years past, and perhaps even till the present day, glass copies of a 


* This record was, I believe, first published by Mr. W. H. Carpenter, in his Pictorial Notices of 
Vundyke, 4to, 1844, and subsequently in Mr. Wornum’s edition of Horace Walpole’ Anecdotess of Painting 


in England. 
» Astle’s original drawing is in the Society’s possession. 
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seal-ring stone have been sold at Holyrood Palace, passing for the signet of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the original of which is stated to have been in the possession of 
the Earl of Buchan. 

That the signet, of which these vitreous pastes are copies, had existed some- 
where and was an original work executed for royal use, there could be but little 
doubt, but that it could not have belonged to (Jueen Mary of Scotland was 
clearly proved by an able paper on the subject, published in the eleventh volume 
of the British Archeological Association's Journal, at page 76, by Mr. George 
Vere Irving, who refutes the statement of such a signet ever having been used 
by that unfortunate Queen. This refutation equally applies to the seal figured by 
Astle. But Mr. Irving himself falls into error when suggesting the probability 
of its having belonged to Mary of Modena, the Queen of James II. referring to 
the fact pointed out by Miss Strickland in her memoir of that amiable and ill-used 
lady, that many objects which had belonged to her were by some supposed to 
have, and by others represented as having, belonged to her more renowned 
namesake, the daughter of James V. of Scotland. 

That such attribution was erroneous, Mr. Syer Cuming, in a paper published 
in the seventeenth volume of the Journal of the same Association, at page 223, 
clearly proves, pointing out moreover the all-important fact, probably overlooked 
by Astle, and certainly by Mr. Vere Irving, that the apparent letter M was not 
in its simple integrity, but was crossed by a bar between the outer limbs, thereby 


converting it into a monogram composed of the letters H and M = J}, thus 


bearing its own evidence that neither Mary Stuart, Mary d’Este, nor Mary the 
(ueen of William III. could have been the owner of such a signet. With the 
names of one Queen only did such a monogram correspond, viz. Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of the martyred Charles I. True, it had been suggested by some, anxious 
to connect the relic with Mary of Scotland, that the H might stand for the 
initial of her husband, Henry Darnley, but that even at that period of her 
misguided career she should have ventured to use a signet bearing the arms of 
England with all its quarterings, pur et simple, is improbable. In confirmation 
of his suggestion Mr. Syer Cuming refers to the fifteenth plate in Pinkerton’s 
Medallic History, whereon are figured two medalets or counters of 1628, having 
on one side the Queen Henrietta Maria’s armorial shield, bearing England and 
France impaled, accompanied by a similar monogram ; and on the reverse a high 
tree in a forest, with the motto SVPEREMINET * OMNES. Curiously enough, 
Pinkerton states that a counter of Mary of Scotland is known having a similar 
reverse, but the date, 1628, on the obverse and the arms of Henrietta Maria are 
962 
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sufficient proof as to whose reign it may be referred. We may therefore 
reasonably conclude, to use Mr. Cuming’s own words, that the “ impressions sold 
at Holyrood Palace as mementos of Scotland’s fair Queen were really taken from 
the signet of the wife of her ill-fated grandson.” 

It is always difficult to trace every step in the history of objects that have 
belonged to royal or historical personages, the more so when they lived and died 
in such troublous times. That the diamond signet was in the hands of the King 
and Queen in, and probably previous to, 1628[9] is presumable from the fact that 
payment to Walwyn was ordered by the warrant of January in that year. 

Mr. Syer Cuming, in his paper above referred to, alludes to an impossible 
myth, connecting the stone with Queen Mary of Scotland, that on the scaffold she 
had given it to Bishop Juxon, with injunction to convey it to her son King 
James. But Dr. Juxon was then barely five years old. Mr. Cuming however 
shrewdly suggests that there may be a glimmer of truth in this myth, and that it 
may, although we have no record of the fact, have been so given by King Charles 
to Bishop Juxon, who attended him at his execution, and who, it has been said, 
received the George from his royal master, with instruction to convey it to James 
the then Duke of York. Whether such were really the case, and whether the 
stone was ever in the possession of James the Second, we have no positive 
information, but it is perhaps more probable that it remained in the hands of 
Henrietta Maria, was taken by her to France, and that sooner or later it was 
disposed of among other jewels and valuables to meet the necessities of the sadly 
stricken royal family." 

Another episode of its history is seemingly met with in the Book of Travels 
by Jean Baptiste Tavernier,’ a diamond merchant and jeweller, who visited Persia 
in about December 1664, four years previous to the death of Henrietta Maria. 
At page 454 of his first volume (ch. xvii. of book iv.) he relates that in a 
conversation with the Nazar of the King of Persia at Ispahan, on piercing 

| diamonds, the King asked whether Tavernier, who had brought a fine jewel for 
his inspection, thought that in Persia there were not artificers as able at stone- 

cutting as any in his own country ; on which Tavernier, to convince the Nazar of 

his Majesty’s error, “ tirant de ma pochéte une bague de diamant ot sont gravées 

les armes du Roy @ Angleterre que je luy montray. Des qwil Veut εἰ il parait 

surpris,” &c., ἄς, The Nazar then took the ornament for which he was nego- 

® A curious statement occurs in a letter of 21 Dec. 1640, from Rosetti to Card. Barberini referring 

to the poverty of the royal family at that time. He writes, “ ed essi γέ 6 regina erano ridotti ad un segno 


Cinfilicita tale che non havevano da mangiare la mattina sequenti se non impeguavano le gioie.” 
> Tavernier, J. B., Voyage en Turquie. 8 vols. 4to. Paris, 1672-1679. 
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ciating and the engraved diamond ring to the King, “ pour ce qui est du diamant 
gracé le Nazar me la raporta et me dit que le Roy s’étoit informé de ce qui étoit 
gracé dessus. Je me contentay de luy apprendre que c’estoient les armes d'un 
Prince @ Europe sans vouloir rien ajouter davantage, et me souvenant de ce qui 
étoit arrivé au Chevalier de Reville dont j'ai fait UVhistoire au sujet du feu Roy 
d’ Angleterre, dont les armes estoient gravées sur ce diamant.” 

This “feu Roy d’ Angleterre” in 1664 could have been none other than the 
unfortunate Charles I. whose unhappy widowed queen was then still living in 
exile at St. Germains or Colombe; and I am not aware of any record of a 
similar diamond signet having belonged to King Charles." It is therefore reason- 
able to infer that the engraved diamond in Tavernier’s possession was, in all 
probability, that engraved by Charles’s order for his Queen. 

Nor is it unreasonable to surmise that on Tavernier’s return from Persia his 
engraved diamond may have been acquired by the King of France, and that it 
may be the same signet as that referred to but inaccurately figured by Astle. 
The inaccuracies in minor details may have arisen from inattention of the 
draughtsman or of the copper-plate engraver, working, in all likelihood, from an 
impression or only from a sketch of the original: hence the absence of the cross- 
bar to the M, which had also been overlooked by others. The elaboration of the 
Scottish lion’s tail; the foliated head of the harp, and other enrichments, are 
manifest additions by the artist, who engraved the bearings on a scale nearly five 
times larger than the lozenge form of the original, which is given alongside. It 
would have been impossible to execute in inéaglio upon so small a surface of the 
gem-stone such detailed ornamentation and finish of the bearings as we see upon 
Astle’s engraved plate. 


* Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in England, ed. 1762, ii. 66, ed. 1849, i. 285, states in reference to 
Charles I.’s jewels: “His George, diamond and seals, which Charles at his execution destined to his 
successor, the Parliament voted should not be so delivered.” 

Can this relate to Charles’s diamond signet when Prince of Wales, now in the royal collection at 
Windsor, or to another diamond signet, or merely an ornamental stone? 

I find the following memorandum, but the reference has been unfortunately lost from my notes. 
Either the attribution or the date 1661 must be erroneous : 

“Mem: The impression of a signet of King Charles I. (or Charles II.?) of somewhat coarse work- 
manship but evidently cut on a hard stone, occurs upon a letter addressed by him to Cardinal Azaolini on 
the 7th October, 1661. It is similar in general style, the royal arms surmounted by the crown and between 
the letters C and R, but whether cut upon a diamond we do not know, nor have I been able to examine 
the impression.” 

N.B.—For a record (discovered since the above was in type) of a similar diamond signet having 


belonged to Charles L., see Postscript. 
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Whichever may have been the signet in the French King’s possession it would 
doubtless have been cast abroad at the period of the Great Revolution. No such 
ring or seal is now to be found entered in the catalogue of the collection at the 
Bibliothéque, nor is it at the Louvre. 

We hear nothing more of such a stone until the vitreous paste seals are sold 
at Holyrood as copies from a signet attributed (but wrongly, as we have shown) 
to Mary of Scotland, which original is stated to be ‘from the collection of the 
late Earl of Buchan.” ‘That such a relic should have come into the hands of 
such staunch adherents to the Stuart cause as were the members of the Erskine 
family is not surprising, and might be equally probable whether it had been 
retained by the Queen in her exile or had been conveyed by Dr. Juxon to James 
Duke of York, or had passed through the hands of Tavernier the travelling 
diamond merchant, or subsequently had belonged to the royal family of 
France. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is a shrunken impression in red wax, 
evidently taken from a cast of the diamond; this impression is entered in the 
printed catalogue of 1826—three years before the old Earl of Buchan’s death— 
and its accompanying label states that it is an “‘ Impression from the diamond 
signet-ring worn by Mary Queen of Scots,” &c., Ke. 

There is no record whence this impression came, but it and its label are 
evidence that it was taken from the diamond in or before 1826, agreeing with the 
glass copies of the Earl of Buchan’s signet sold at Holyrood as far back as 1843, 
when and where the original, described as ‘ The signet-ring of Mary Queen of 
Scots, from the collection of the late Earl of Buchan,” was exhibited. It will be 
borne in mind that the record for payment was not made public by Mr. Carpenter 
till 1844. 

The Earl to whom this stone belonged was David Stewart, eleventh Earl of 
Buchan (sixth Earl of the Erskine family), who was born in 1742, and, retiring 
from publie life, lived latterly, devoting himself to literary and scientific pursuits, 
for many years at Dryburgh Abbey, with Sir David and Lady Erskine ; he was a 
Fellow of the Royal and of our Society, and he died at the age of eighty-seven in 
1829." By the courtesy of the Dowager Countess of Buchan (widow of his 
nephew and successor) I am informed that “ the eccentric Earl David,” to quote 
her words, possessed several objects of great interest and value which were lost 
sight of after his death. She further informed me that Cardinal Wiseman once 


® See a biographical notice in the Gentleman's Magazine, obituary, vol. xcix. pt. 2, p. 75. 
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had a supposed “ signet of Queen Mary of Scotland,” but “how he got it could 
never be ascertained, nor do I know where it went to on his decease.” 

This, although but hearsay, would seem to partially corroborate a statement 
made in a footnote to Mr. Syer Cuming’s paper, viz. that he had been informed 
by Mr. Vere Irving that the original signet was in the possession of Dr., after- 
wards Cardinal, Wiseman, ‘‘ who purchased it at the recent sale of the effects 
of the Earl of Buchan.” When and where this sale took place I have not been 
able to ascertain, nor is the diamond mentioned in the Earl David's will. It 
is stated in Mr. Cuming’s communication to have once belonged to a Mr. 
Fielder. 

I have been since informed that the signet-ring which was in Cardinal Wise- 
man’s possession was given to his late Eminence by the Misses Nutt, who unfor- 
tunately had the stone smartly reset in a modern ring. This was believed to be 
the one which had been in the collection of the Earl of Buchan, but the stone 
was, apparently, a ruby not a diamond, and could not therefore have been the 
stone under consideration. It is now in the possession of his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning. 

Feeling assured that so interesting a relic could hardly have been lost, I had 
been for some years anxious to trace its whereabouts; and on the death of the 
late Duke of Brunswick it occurred to me as probable that such a stone might 
have found its way into that Duke’s collection. On procuring a catalogue of the 
jewels sold at public auction by order of the ‘‘ Conseil Administratif de la Ville de 
Geneve” I could find no such entry; but on putting myself in communication 
with the then vice-president of that body, M. Turrettini, I learnt to my great 
joy that a diamond engraved with the royal arms of England, and supposed to be 
the signet of Mary Queen of Scots, as also a sapphire ring with nearly similar 
intaglio, were among the objects reserved from the Duke’s collection. I was 
further enabled, through his courtesy and that of MM. Rossel, the experts 
charged with the sale, to examine it minutely in juxtaposition with one of the 
glass copies of the Earl of Buchan’s signet, and with the following result. The 
size of the engraving on the diamond is in all respects larger, by a minute degree, 
than the vitreous paste, precisely as might be expected from the shrinking of the 
mould; every minute detail and touch of the graving tool is exactly represented 
on the glass copy; in short, that the glass was cast ina mould formed upon 
the diamond of the Brunswick collection there could not be the slightest doubt. 

Convinced that I had found the long-lost diamond of the record, I next 
ascertained that its acquisition was possible. After a wearisome correspondence, 
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broken off for a year or two and resumed, having satisfied the authorities of 
Geneva that it was not Queen Mary’s, but not having informed them as to whom 
this costly signet had belonged, I succeeded in negociating for its purchase." I 
was unable to ascertain from those who had been in the Duke’ service, or were 
intimately associated with him, at what time or from whence he had made the 
acquisition of this stone, but I have since been informed that it was purchased 
some fifteen or twenty years since, at a sale of jewels in Messrs. Christie and 
Mansun’s rooms by one Van Prague, an agent, who disposed of it to Mr. L. M. 
Rothschild, a diamond merchant; by him it was transmitted to his correspondent 
at Paris, Mr. Leverson, also a diamond merchant, by whom it was sold to the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

The mounting, as a ring, is modern, made, it is supposed, 
by the Duke’s orders, who purchased the stone unset. It is in 
poor taste and not of choice workmanship, having the letters 
M R, the crown, the thistle, and the fleur-de-lis in enamelled 
relief, designed doubtless under the idea that it was Queen 
Mary’s signet. The diamond is tabular, of considerable size, 
as may be seen by the accompanying figure; its face is a 

7 slightly irregular square, which from the arrangement of the 

intaglio becomes a nearly equilateral lozenge;” although not 
. of the finest water, it is a stone of good lustre and colour. The 

Ζ intaglio is worked with careful accuracy rather than with any 

και, OF attempt at artistic effect, which in fact would have hardly been 


“Outline teal ee, possible; it must have been a work of patient labour. The 


shield is entirely sunk and flat, its bearings being thereon incised in still 
deeper intaglio; it is of simple form, charged with the royal bearings of the 


* The following is a copy of the letter received from MM. Rossel et fils : 

“ Nous déclarons avoir vendu a Monsieur C. Drury Fortnum une bague un diamant gravé aux armes 
royales d’Angleterre avec corps émaillé et certifions que cette dite bague faisait partie de la collection 
leguée ἃ la Ville de Genéve par feu 8. A. ἢ, le Duc de Brunswick. 

“ Gendve, le 6 janvier, 1879. “(Signed) Rosse. ET FILS. 

“ Experts nommés par la Ville de Genéve et chargés de la vente aux 
enchéres publiques des diamants, bijoux, joyaux, ὅς. dépendant de la 
succession de 8. A. R. le fea Due de Brunswick.” 

> The true and heraldic lozenge is somewhat longer in its perpendicular than in its horizontal 
diameter, measuring from the angles; when much elongated it becomes a “fusil”: but the square so 
transposed becomes a lozenge in the general acceptance of that term, although it remains rectangular. 
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Stuart dynasty, viz.: Quarterly, 1 and 4, England (counter-quarterly, France 
and England); 2, Ireland; 3, Scotland. On the dexter side of the shield 
is the monogram of the two letters H and M, on the sinister 
the letter R. An open crown, that of the Queen, surmounts 
the shield; its form differs materially from the King’s close 
or cushioned crown, as represented upon the steel and gold 
signet-ring in the private coilection at Windsor Castle* (see 
figure). SEAL OF CHARLES 1, 

It is perhaps curious that the stone should have been 
detached from its original setting in a ring—if it ever had such a setting 
—but this may be accounted for by the troublous times and hard circum- 
stances which the members of the Stuart family and their adherents had to 
endure, and which might have rendered such a step advisable for facility 
of concealment, or for transmission for sale. That it had been so disposed 
of and replaced by a copy on a less costly stone might seem from the 
fact that in Mr. Franks’ collection is a ring the stone of which, a white 
topaz, is engraved with a similar intaglio, evidently intended to be copied 
from the diamond, but differing in various details. Thus the shield is 
more concave in the intaglio, not flat as is that upon the diamond; it is 
somewhat smaller and its sides more rounded; the crown differs materially in 
detail, but the M has the crossbar to indicate the H. The cutting on the stone 
is seemingly in its general character more recent than that of the diamond; it is 
in a simple setting of gold evidently made for it, but which would hardly be of 
earlier date than the last century. When and wherefore this incised copy—which 
might have been executed from an impression of the diamond—was made, we 
cannot say. Other stones and pastes are known on which a nearly-resembling 
shield and crown are incised between the letters M—without the crossbar—and R, 
to the consideration of some of which I propose presently to recur. 

It would have been satisfactory had I been able to discover among the letters 
of the unfortunate Henrietta Maria one or more on which was the impress of this 
diamond signet; but hitherto I have not been so fortunate. Not many of such 
letters have the seals attached, and, indeed, it becomes a question whether the 
Queen would have been allowed, surrounded as she was by jealousies on every 
side, and not being queen by right, frequently to use a signet on which the royal 
arms of England only are engraved, without impalement of her own. This some- 


® Archaeologia, xiv. 26. 
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what singular omission is, however, in strict accordance with the record for 
Walwyn’s payment, in which “o* armes in a dyamond with the tres of the name 
of οἵ deerest consort the queene” are the words distinctly descriptive of the stone 
before us, but without allusion to an impalement of the Queen’s coat." The 
Queen would hardly venture, or be advised, to use such a signet except merely on 
some few of her most private correspondence during the earlier years of her 
unhappy reign. It probably was used as an ornament only, which was graced 
while adorning that high-born lady’s hand. After her flight to France and the 
execution of her royal husband, she would hardly have sealed with other signets 
than those bearing the impalement of her paternal arms of France, as offence 
might easily have been given to those whose protection she sought, had she sealed 
with the arms of England alone. 

The following seals occur on letters written or signed by that Queen. Among 
the many preserved in the Barberini Library at Rome I noted two of 1625, 
probably anterior to her marriage, which are sealed with the arms of France, 
three fleurs-de-lis in a lozenge surmounted by an open crown. Another, without 
date, is sealed with two intertwined C’s, crowned, in an oval. Another seal has a 
monogram of the three letters, H, M, A, combined, in a shield with open crown 
above. But the greater number bear one or other of the two seals generally 
found upon her letters, viz., a smaller and a larger one having a shield bearing 
the arms of England in dexter impalement with those of France, surmounted by 
the Queen’s crown, but no initials. By the kindness of Mr. Coxe, the librarian, 
I learn that these are the seals generally found on her letters preserved in the 
Bodleian, with this variation,—those used before the death of Charles are sur- 
rounded by a wreath or garland; after his death the wreath is replaced by a 
twisted cord. Laing, p. 19, No. 76, gives one of these as being surrounded by 
love knots, on a letter in the Seaford collection. 

Among the impressions of seals preserved in our library we have the larger 
one with wreath border, of 1649, and one of equal size with the knotted cord 
springing from the crown; also a smaller one on which the arms of France 
are impaled with a shield semée with pellets, perhaps Medici, and having at the 
sides a monogram of the letters H and M and the letter R. This, however, can- 
not have been Henrietta Maria, but may with greater probability be a seal of 
Marie de Medici. 


* Another reason for this omission may have been the difficulty of executing so many bearings as the 
impaled coats required, on so small a space and so hard a material. 
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On the Queen’s great seal, of which impressions are in the British Museum, her 
Majesty is represented in regal costume, seated beneath a canopy, holding the 
sceptre in her right and the orb in her left hand; on her right is a shield of the 
arms of England, on her left those of France, each surmounted by a crown. The 
reverse bears her arms in a lozenge: Per pale, England and France impaling 
Navarre, the supporters being a lion on the dexter, and an angel, whose drapery 
is semée with fleurs-de-lis, on the sinister side. 

This was doubtless the work of Nicholas Briott, the King’s graver, who was 
ordered by warrant of 6th September, 1626 (Records: State Papers, Domestic, 
Ch. I. p. 573), to execute the King’s Great Seal in silver. 

Although so able as a medallist and worker in metal, it would seem, however, 
that Briott was not a gem-engraver, as Francis Walwyn was employed to cut 
the diamond signet for the Queen. 

In the private collection of gems and jewels at Windsor Castle * 
is the diamond signet-ring used by Charles I. when Prince of Wales, 
No. 141” (see figure). Walwyn’s skill in engraving upon the κὰν ον cusnum 
diamond must have been established and well known, or he would “navn vnc ime, 
hardly have been entrusted with the execution of Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
signet. It seems to me therefore reasonable to infer that he had previously 
worked for the court, and that Prince Charles’s signet is also a specimen of 
his handicraft. In both cases the intaglio is executed with neatness and 
precision, rather than with any show of artistic power; but it is interesting 
to know that among the gem-engravers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries who have acquired renown by their skilful work in intaglio upon 
so intractable a material, at least one Englishman can be named whose work 
is known to us. It seems to have been a fashion in those days among persons of 
high rank, and wealth sufficient to expend in such costly baubles, to use the 
diamond asa stone for engraving with their monograms or armorial insignia. 
This probably commenced in Italy, where Jacopo da Trezzo or Clemente Birago 
are said, one or other, to have devised means of working in intaglio upon this 
hard but easily splintered substance. Philip II. had such an armorial signet, 
the work of Treccia or Trezzo, Mary I. of England one by Jacobus Thronus. 


8.1 would here wish to correct a typographical error in my paper at p. 25 of vol. χων, of 
Archaeologia, where, under No. 98, “ The seal of King Charles L. when Prince of Wales,” the letters C R 
seem to have been printed in error for C P. Also on the next page, line 20, the word “sculptors” is printed 
in lieu of * sealptors.” 

> Vide Archaeologia, xiv. 26. 
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Birago cut a portrait of Don Carlos and the Spanish arms upon a diamond. The 
signet with crowned monogram of Mary of Modena, Queen of James II., is another 
instance (see figure). This is referred to by Miss Strickland as “her royal 
We cypher M R interlaced” ;* but she does not notice that the letter J 
HYD) also is united to the M in the monogram. This may possibly have been 
saw op the espousal ring of Mary of Modena, which was set with a diamond. 
i a “Qne little diamond seal” is mentioned among the objects belonging 
to King James II. at his death, which was “in the present King’s possession,”’ 
i. é., his son “ James III.” the Pretender, when the Inventory was made.” 

Few, however, of such engraved diamonds are known in collections. Some are, 
I believe, preserved in the Imperial Cabinet at St. Petersburg. 

In the Uffizi at Florence there are five, four of which are signets, viz. a 
large stone engraved with the crowned arms of Portugal; a small oblong square 
stone with a monogram of M and C and coronet above, that of Catherine de 
Medici; another with the Medici shield crowned; and a small one with shield 
of arms and coronet. But the only one of real artistic merit is a large stone of 
indifferent colour and lustre on which the head of Socrates is deeply and effect- 
ively incised. 

The eminent jewellers, Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, had a diamond on which a 
head in profile is cut in intaglio, evidently intended for a portrait. Can this be 
the portrait of Don Carlos by Birago ? 

I have alluded to other ring-stones on which the royal arms of England, 
without impalement, are engraved between the letters M (without cross-bar) 
and ἢ. Of such no less than five or six are known, all of which probably, 
as Mr. Perceval notes, “" have done duty for Mary Queen of Scots.’’ Impressions 
of three of these are in our Society’s library, and are labelled : 

1. “ Belonged to Col. Maclean.” 

2. ‘* Original in possession of the Rev. J. C. Edwards, of Trentham.” 

3. “ Electro of an impression of a ring said to be in possession of a pawnbroker 
of Carnaby Market.” 

All these are of lozenge form, sharp at the angles. 

That in the possession of Cardinal Manning, if not identical with one of these, 
may be a rourth. 


* Lives of the Queens of England, 1846, vol. ix. p. 297. The Society of Antiquaries begs to thank 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons, the present proprietors of that work, for their courtesy in supplying the 
tigure of Mary of Modena’s seal. H. 8. M. 


» Archaeologia, 236. 
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A fifth is the so-called sapphire of the Duke of Brunswick’s collection, which 
was to be ceded by the Municipality of Geneva to the family of the Duke, 
together with the onyx vase, portrait miniatures, &c. This is alsoof lozenge form, 
with the angles taken off, and is larger than any of the others. I have been assured 
by two diamond merchants that it is not a real stone but coloured glass only. 

By the same parties I have been informed that the Duke had, what he believed 
to be, Queen Mary of Scots’ signet-ring, but that the original stone was replaced 
by a copy; that on his purchasing the engraved diamond he had the copy (may be 
one of these so-called sapphires) taken out and the diamond inserted in its 
place, believing that the gold work of the ring was genuine. It is quite possible 
that the modern setting in which we now see the diamond, and which, by its 
ornamentation, has evidently been made to pass for Queen Mary of Scots’ ring, 
is a forgery in which perhaps the so-called sapphire was set, and which had been 
palmed upon the Duke by some nefarious dealer; that he, still believing the 
setting to be genuine, had, on his purchase of the engraved diamond from another 
quarter, caused the blue glass to be taken out and the diamond inserted in its 
place, they being of approximate size. This would account for the recent tooling 
now seen upon the bezil. 

[ think it more than probable that some, at least, of those seal-ring stones, 
impressions of which are in our library, are also forgeries which have been got up 
for sale as the hapless Queen Mary’s signet. 

There is yet another, the sixth of our list, which deserves more consideration. 
It is a ring belonging to Miss Hartshorne, a notice of which occurs in the 
eighteenth volume of the Journal of the British Archaeological Association, at 
p- 277, 26 February, 1862. It is of gold, enamelled, and set with a sapphire of 
inferior colour and of oval form, thus differing from all the others, as it does also 
in the form of the crown and other details. The shield has the same bearings, 
and is between the letters M without cross-bar (the ‘faint trace of a transverse 
stroke ” being purely accidental) and R. On each shoulder of the hoop is a “ rose 
brilliant,” or, according to Mr. Soden Smith, the rose of England in coloured 
enamel. This ring was also exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Ancient, &c. 
Jewellery, held at the South Kensington Museum in 1872 (No. 936, catalogue), 
and described by its owner “the signet-ring of Henrietta Maria,” believed to be 
the council seal for the Queen’s Majesty, “made by warrant of 6th September, 
1626.” 

But on reference to the Records (see p. 403) I find that the warrant dated 
6th September, 1626, is “to give order unto His Majesty's graver” (Nicholas 
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Briott) “for ye making of a great seald of silver and a privj seald and signett of 
gould and a councell seald of silver for ye Queen’s Ma“ according to such patterns 
as shall be sent unto them,” &c. There is nothing of an engraved sapphire 
signet-ring. 

Miss Hartshorne, in her interesting volume entitled Eushrined Hearts, at 
page 328, states that mistakes having arisen in the use of her name, Henriette, 
the King commanded that she should be called ‘Queen Mary,” and that at her 
marriage she wore “a magnificent signet ring, a sapphire engraved with the royal 
arms and the letters M R,” referring to this ring which was then in the 
possession of the Bishop of Ely. Miss Hartshorne gives no authority for these 
statements, nor do her references and inferences in respect to this ring seem 
quite convincing. Moreover, it is hardly probable that the Queen elect would 
have dropped the initial of her first name, Henriette, in anticipation of its being 
misunderstood by the English. 

Whichever may be genuine—as I believe Miss Hartshorne’s to be—of these 
M Τὰ signets, we may feel assured that they were not made for Mary I. for 
Mary of Scotland, nor for Henrietta Maria. It has been suggested that Mary of 
Modena, the Queen of James IT. may have been the owner, but she could not 
have used the arms of England, pur et simple, while Duchess of York, nor for 
twelve years after her marriage; and it is hardly likely, surrounded by jealous 
enemies as she was on coming to the throne, that she would have repeated the 
heraldic omission that we see on Henrietta Maria’s diamond, and exposed herself 
to unnecessary blame. On her private correspondence she frequently used her 
diamond monogrammatic signet, another nearly similar, of which we have an 
impression in the Society’s library; and for more public use, that with the arms 
of England in dexter impalement with those of Esté and Ferrara. I believe that 
we shall be nearer the truth in ascribing these signets (when genuine) as for the 
use of Mary II. the Queen of William, who alone of these Queens could correctly 
use the royal armorial. Such a signet might well be needed when her husband, 
absent at the wars, had left the throne—her’s by right of birth—entirely to her 
keeping. Such might have been Miss Hartshorne’s ring, and by comparison we 
find that the form of the crown on it differs materially from that on Henrietta 
Maria’s diamond, agreeing rather with what we see on seals which closed some of 
Mary II.’s letters. Such of those letters as are preserved in the Record Office 
are sealed, some with a profile head, others with a somewhat loosely-contrived 
monogram of W and M, the letter R being on each outer limb of the W, with 
a crown above supported by two cupids; or a smaller monogram composed by a 
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letter M, each outer limb of which is formed into an R; a cornucopia, whence 
emerges a cupid, being on either side, and a crown surmounting. 

I regret that I have been prevented from continuing a search among the 
letters of those royal ladies for impressions of the engraved diamond used by 
Henrietta Maria, and also of the sapphire armorial signet (of which she may 
possibly have had more than one), which I believe was engraved for the use of 
(Queen Mary II. consort of William III. Such impressions may exist, and it is 
hoped that the present notice may direct the attention of those who can more 
conveniently refer to letters preserved in public and private libraries, with the 
view to discovering seals impressed by these signets. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Κινα CHARLES’s DIAMOND SIGNET. 


Since the foregoing was set up in type, the following interesting information 
has been kindly afforded me by our Director, Mr. H. 5. Milman. On reference 
to page 5, and the footnote there, it will be inferred that some suspicion existed 
in my mind of a diamond signet having been used by the King, but of which I 
knew no record. In fact there is evidence pointing to two diamonds engraved 
with the arms of King Charles I. for use as signets, the King’s and the Queen's, 
each bearing also the appropriate initials. 

Our Director informs me that the earliest notice of the King’s diamond signet 
is to be found in Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, under the life of Thomas Herbert, 
the devoted attendant of the King, who was created a baronet at the Restoration. 
Wood states that he received from Sir Thomas an account of the King’s last days, 
and relates, from this account, that the King came to Windsor just before Christ- 
mas day, 1648, and that while he was at Windsor the following incident occurred : 

* One night, as the King was preparing to go to bed, he wound up both his 
“ watches as his custom was, one being gold the other silver, and missing his 
“ Diamond Seal, a Table that had the King’s Arms cut with great curiosity, and 
 fix’d to the Gold Watch by « Gold Chain, he could not imagine when or where 
* he dropt it, yet thought that he had it the day before when he looked upon his 
** watch as he walked upon the long Tarras. At length, after Mr. Herbert had 
* made great search for it in the walks that his Majesty frequented, but in vain, 
“ his Majesty the next night described it sparkling at one end of his chamber by 
“the help of the charcole fire and the wax ligbts then burning in the said 
** chamber.” 
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Wood further states on the same authority that at Whitehall, on the 29th 
of January, 1648-9, the King gave to his children, the Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Gloucester, “all his jewels save the George he wore.” 

We thus trace the King’s diamond signet as probably in the possession of his 
children upon the date last mentioned. 

The impression upon the letter to Cardinal Azzolini must have been from 
this signet. 

We seem to meet either with this same signet, or with that of the Queen, set 
in a ring, in the hands of Tavernier in 1664. 

Finally, we find a statement in Mr. Palmer’s MS. Life of Dr. Baldwin 
Hamey, jun., preserved in the Library of the College of Physicians, that on the 
Restoration, Dr. Hamey presented to the King a valuable relic of Charles 1., a 
diamond ring, on which were curiously cut the arms of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, and which had cost the Doctor £500. (Dr. Munk’s Roll of 
the College of Physicians, “ Baldwin Hamey, Jun., M.D.’’) 

Seeing that the King’s diamond signet was set in a handle, was worn attached 
by a gold chain to his gold watch, and was retained by him until his death, we 
may reasonably presume the same facts of the Queen’s diamond signet. The 
Queen lived until 1669. The minute account of her latter days given by Miss 
Strickland throws no light on the fate of her diamond signet. 

The “ one little diamond seal” belonging to King James II. at his death may 
have been either his father’s signet or his mother’s signet,—the latter, if his father’s 
had already been set in a ring. 

King Charles I.’s diamond, which (together with his George, Garter and two 
seals) was seized after his death by the Parliament, and the transmission of which 
to his son was refused by their order (Journals of the House of Commons, 31st 
Jan. 1648-9) was probably facetted, but not engraved; and worn as an ornament on 


the hat-band. 


There can be no doubt, first, that the diamond signet engraved by Walwyn 
and long lost to sight reappeared at Edinburgh in the present century and was 
the original of the glass signets sold there; secondly, that the impression now 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford and that engraved in Journ. Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. xi. 76; xvii. 223, are from that signet (original or copy); thirdly, that it 
was sold at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s about twenty years ago; and, lastly, 
that it is the stone now under consideration. 
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XXII.—Some Historical Aspects of the English Law of Attainder and For- 
Seiture for High Treason. Communicated by ALFRED BaILey, Esq. 


Read February 23, 1882. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the working of the English Law of Attainder and Forfeiture 
for High Treason is essential to a proper understanding of the History of England 
in the Middle Ages, especially during the period of the Wars of the Roses. 

Perhaps the working of the law can be shown best in individual cases. Let 
us select as examples the fortunes of the dignities and estates which but for 
forfeiture and other intervening circumstances would have centred in the ill-fated 
Edward Earl of Warwick, last male scion of the splendid House of Plantagenet. 

These were :— 

Ist. The titles and estates which accrued to Richard, eldest son of Ralph 
Neville Earl of Westmoreland and his second wife Joan Beaufort, by his marriage 
with the heiress of the Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury. 

2ndly. Those which accrued to their eldest son Richard, “ the king-maker,” 
by his marriage with the heiress of the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick. 

3rdly. Those of Clarence. 

4thly. As I think I shall show, those of York. And I may perhaps fairly 
add— 

5thly. The Crown itself. 

Although the Neville estates, settled as the appanage of the issue male of Earl 
Ralph and Countess Joan, would not have devolved on Edward Earl of Warwick, 
yet I shall have occasion to refer to them. 

I commence my narrative shortly after the accession of Edward the Fourth 
in 1461, and trace the previous history of the titles and estates so far as is neces- 


sary for my purpose.* 


5 The narrative will probably be made more clear by reference to the Genealogical Table at the end of 
this Paper. 
VOL. XLVII. 91 
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At this time Richard Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, was possessed of the 
Neville appanage, and of the titles and estates of the Montacutes in his own right, 
and of the titles and estates of the Beauchamps through or in right of his wife. 

The title and estates of York and the Crown had devolved on Edward. 

The title and estates of Clarence were vested in George, the King’s next sur- 
viving brother, by the King’s gift. 

Let us trace first the devolution of the vast estates and illustrious titles then 
vested in the king-maker. His paternal grandfather, Ralph first Earl of West- 
moreland, had taken for his second wife Joan Beaufort, the legitimated daughter 
of John of Gaunt. He seems to have married her at some time between the 
30th of September, 1399 (the day of Henry the Fourth’s accession), when he is 
styled by the King, “ dilectus et fidelis affinis noster”’ (he was the King’s relation 
by marriage through his first wife, a Stafford), and the 26th of November of the 
same year, when we find a state missive addressed, “" Radulpho Comiti de West- 


moreland carissimo nostro fratri. 

By his first wife Earl Ralph had two sons and several daughters. His eldest 
son by his first wife died in his lifetime, leaving a son who succeeded his grand- 
father in the Earldom of Westmoreland. Before Earl Ralph’s death, his daughter 
Cecily had married Richard Duke of York, lineal heir of Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
and of Edward the Third. 

Earl Ralph appears to have settled Sheriff Hutton and Middleham and many 
a good acre of land in Yorkshire and elsewhere on his issue by his royal or semi- 
royal second wife. He died in 1425. 

Earl Ralph’s heir was little pleased with a settlement which cut him “ from 
the best of all ‘his’ land a monstrous cantle out.’ A bitter feud broke out 
between the two families of the Earl after his death and was with difficulty com- 
posed by the intervention of the Crown.’ The rankle of the quarrel produced this 
singular result, that, whilst the descendants of the Lancastrian countess espoused 
the cause of her Yorkist son-in-law, Duke Richard, husband of her daughter 
Cecily, the heir of Westmoreland remained faithful to the Red Rose. 

Richard, eldest son of Ralph and Joan, inherited the Neville appanage. He 
married Alice, only child and heiress of Thomas de Montacute Earl of Salisbury 
and Baron Montacute, the “mirror of all martial men,” * who was slain at the 
siege of Orleans. The claims of female heirs to earldoms seem to have been less 
precise than their claims to baronies descendible to all the issue of the first 


3. Rymer, Federa, orig. ed. vol. viii. pp. 89 and 107. > Bentley’s Excerpta Historica, p. 1. 
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baron." Something of the old Saxon tradition, that an earldom was an office of 
State, and not an hereditary dignity, still clung round the title. It appears, that 
an earldom was held to be descendible to a sole heiress, at least, if confirmed by 
the Crown; but it is not equally clear that it was partible amongst coheiresses. 
However, Richard Neville, for greater certainty, procured himself to be con- 
firmed in the Earldom of Salisbury by patent tested on the 4th of May, 1442. 

He was beheaded in December, 1460, after the battle of Wakefield. He, his 
wife, and his son the Earl of Warwick, had been attainted by the Parliament con- 
vened by Henry the Sixth at Coventry, “ Queen Margaret’s bower”; but all the 
acts of this Parliament were reversed by the next, which met at Westminster 
after Henry had been taken prisoner at Northampton. 

After Edward the Fourth’s accession Parliament completed the reversal of 
the attainder (effected in Henry the Fourth’s reign) of John Earl of Salisbury, 
father of Earl Thomas, and accordingly the Salisbury titles and estates, confirmed 
and aggrandised by the reversal of the attainder, were now vested in Earl 
Richard's eldest son, the king-maker. 

He had already married Ann de Beauchamp. She was the only sister of the 
whole blood of Henry de Beauchamp, last Ear! and first and last Duke of War- 
wick of that family; and on the death in 1449 of the Duke’s only child, also 
named Ann, styled Countess of Warwick, who had no issue (indeed she died a 
mere child), Richard’s wife became heiress of all the estates of which her niece 
died seized. 

Duke Henry had three sisters of the half-blood by his father’s first marriage, 
but they, being only of half-blood to him and his daughter, could not inherit the 
vast estates of which the Duke and his daughter died seised. There seem to 
have been other Beauchamp estates, the dower of the Duke’s mother, who sur- 
vived both the Duke and his daughter, and of which neither the Duke or his 
daughter ever had seisin; the descent to these would accordingly be traced from 
the Duke’s father, and pass to his four daughters. The possessions of the king- 
maker’s wife were increased by the reversal of the parliamentary attainder 
(effected in Henry the Fourth’s reign) of Thomas Lord le Despencer and Ear! of 
Gloucester, of whose coheiresses the king-maker’s wife was one. 

The question, whether Duke and Earl Henry’s sister Ann succeeded to his 
earldom, as well as to his estates, was probably one of great nicety (depending, I 
apprehend, on the will of the Crown rather than on strict rights), but was eluded, 
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first by the confirmation of the king-maker as Earl of Warwick, on the 23rd of 
July, 1449; and, secondly (on his resignation of this confirming grant), by the 
issue on the 2nd of March, 1450, of letters patent, by which it was provided that 
Richard should be Earl of Warwick during his life, that his wife Ann should be 
Countess of Warwick for her life, and that, after the deaths of Richard and Ann, 
the heirs of Ann should be Earls of Warwick. 

Thus, at the period at which our narrative commences, the king-maker was 
possessed of the Neville appanage, of the titles and estates of the Montacutes, and 
of the dignity of Earl of Warwick in his own right, and of the bulk of the Beau- 
champ and of part of the Despenser estates in right of his wife. 

His and his wife’s only children were Isabel, afterwards wife of George Duke 
of Clarence and Ann, afterwards wife, first of Edward Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry the Sixth; and secondly, of Richard Duke of Gloucester. 

The Dukedom of York and estates conferred upon Edmund of Langley, fifth 
son of Edward the Third, had before this time accrued to Edward the Fourth, on 
the death at Wakefield of his father, Duke Richard. They had passed from 
Edmund to his eldest son Edward, and when Edward fell at Agincourt without 
leaving issue had devolved upon Richard Plantagenet, son of Edward’s only 
brother Richard Earl of Cambridge. Earl Richard, had indeed, at the beginning 
of Henry the Fifth’s reign been executed, and also by Act of Parliament attainted; 
but this Act especially provided that the attainder should have no other effect 
than would have been caused by the Earl’s attainder by conviction of high treason 
at common law. 

The consequence of such an attainder at common law would have been that 
the young Richard could not take any title which had belonged to or would have 
devolved on his father by virtue of a summons to Parliament, or any estate 
which had belonged to or would have devolved to his father in fee simple, but 
would not have extended to either title or estate which had belonged to or would 
have devolved on his father in tail. In the latter case Richard had only to prove 
that he was the heir in tail in order to be entitled to the title or estate notwith- 
standing the corruption of his father’s blood. His father’s corruption of blood did 
not make him illegitimate or prevent him from deducing his heirsbip in tail to 
Edmund of Langley through his father, any more than it afterwards prevented 
him from deducing his heirship to his maternal uncle, the Earl of March. 

And I think it is clear that on the death of his uncle Edward Duke of York 
he not only became entitled to, but enjoyed the entailed title and estates of his 
grandfather Edmund Duke of York. 
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On an inquisition taken at Westminster in the December following the battle 
of Agincourt, it was found that Edward Duke of York had died seised in tail 
male of property which had been granted to his father Edmund in tail male, and 
that Richard, son of Richard, was Edward’s kinsman and next heir. In fact at 
the present day, notwithstanding the Acts* of Henry the Eighth, under which 
estates tail in possession were made forfeitable for high treason, an entailed 
dignity or estate would not be forfeitable for high treason where the traitor had 
died before the succession had devolved on him." 

The young Richard appears to have been recognised as Duke of York from 
the time of his uncle Edward’s death. At least in the first year of Henry the 
Sixth’s reign we find that he was thus styled, and I think it as clearly provable 
as a negative proposition can be that Richard was never restored in blood until 
the accession of Edward the Fourth. Upon the death of his maternal uncle, 
Edmund Mortimer Earl of March (in the fourth year of Henry the Sixth), 
Richard succeeded to the Earl’s vast estates, and to yet more, to the Earl’s fateful 
claim (through Philippa, only child of Lionel Duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward the Third) to the Crown of England. 

It is melancholy to reflect that the marriage between Richard of Cambridge 
and Ann Mortimer, so fatal to the constitutional Kings of England of the House 
of Lancaster, had been effected with the generous approval of Henry the Fifth 
whilst Prince of Wales, who also on his accession created Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, and endowed the Earldom. Had Henry indeed been an “ Amurath,” had 
he cut off the sons of the House of Mortimer by the sword and mewed up its 
daughters in convents, there would have been no Edward the Fourth to destroy 
his line. England would indeed have been spared the Wars of the Roses, but 
who dare say that a peace thus gained would have been one for the happiness of 
England? As it was, the fifth Henry trod that path of honour and generosity 
which, though fatal to his descendants, has left the glory of the hero of Agincourt 
an unsullied, nay, more, an ennobled possession to England. 

In 1474 Edward the Fourth created his second son Richard, Duke of York. 
I shall hereafter consider whether the Dukedom of York and the estates con- 


* 26 Henry VIIL. c. 13, 33 Henry VIIL ec. 20. 
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ferred on Edmund of Langley were, as is generally assumed, permanently merged 
in the Crown on Edward the Fourth’s accession. 

The Dukedom of Clarence was conferred by Edward in the year after his acces- 
sion on his next surviving brother, George, and was enriched with valuable estates. 

The first cloud which overshadowed the brightness of the “sun of York” was 
the marriage of Clarence with Isabel, eldest daughter of Warwick. Both Clarence 
and Warwick were now deeply discontented with the King. Edward had offended 
Clarence on a point on which young nobles of the Middle Ages were peculiarly 
susceptible. Clarence had reached the ripe age of twenty years, yet the King, 
his brother, had not provided him with an heiress for his wife, nay, had given 
away several eligible ones to others, especially his wife’s kinsmen. Warwick had 
rendered to the King services almost too great for reward ; perhaps in his secret 
heart he thought that the only fitting recompense the King could make would be 
to share his throne with the king-maker’s daughter. If such grounds of discon- 
tent existed, the marriage of Clarence and Isabel would be the more gratifying to 
Clarence and his father-in-law in that it was distasteful to the King. It is said 
that Edward threw obstacles in the way of procuring the Pope’s dispensation to 
the marriage of the cousins, which were only removed by the intervention of 
Louis XI. of France." The marriage took place, despite the King’s opposition, in 
1469, at Calais, of which important fortress Warwick was governor. 

Two children only of the marriage attained maturity, Edward, the future Earl 
of Warwick, and Margaret, the future Countess of Salisbury. 

In the spring of 1470 the estrangement of Clarence and Warwick from the 
King had gone so far that Warwick, Clarence, and Isabel took refuge at the 
French Court. Here Louis XI., with much difficulty, reconciled his cousin 
Margaret of Anjou with Warwick. The lifelong antagonists at length arrived at 
an agreement, according to which the restoration of the House of Lancaster was 
to be attempted by the forces of both, and in case of success Henry the Sixth’s 
son Edward was to marry Warwick’s daughter Ann, and the Crown of England 
was to be settled on Henry the Sixth and his male issue, and failing such, on 
Clarence and his male issue. An entail on the male issue of Edward the Third 
had long been a favourite object of the Lancastrian kings, who were Edward’s 
heirs male, and was grateful to the French King as cutting away the ground on 
which Edward the Third and his descendants had claimed the French Crown. 
During Henry the Sixth’s brief restoration, the agreement was embodied in an 


3 Carte’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 776. 
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Act passed by an assembly which claimed to be, but is not recognised in English 
history as, a Parliament. 

The alliance between Margaret, Warwick, and Clarence was marred by the 
defection of “ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,” who joined Edward on his 
march from Ravenspur to London, and the forces of Warwick and Margaret were 
crushed on the fields of Barnet and Tewkesbury. In the former fell the great 
king-maker and his brother, the Marquis of Montague ; and at Tewkesbury, the 
“gallant, springing, brave Plantagenet,” sole offspring of Henry the Sixth, was 
either slain in the battle or murdered after it. The “ princely novice” was soon 
followed to the grave by the veteran in calamity, his father, once King of 
England and France, and Lord of Ireland. According to the Act of Henry the 
Sixth’s last parliamentary assembly, Clarence was now entitled to the Crown. 

Shortly after Edward's restoration, Richard of Gloucester, who, though ap- 
parently not untempted, had remained stanch to the King, his brother, sought out 
and discovered the retreat of his cousin Ann, younger daughter of the king- 
maker slain at Barnet. She appears to have been concealed by the act of 
Clarence, who pertinaciously insisted that even if Richard should marry Ann, 
Clarence “ would part no livelihood.” 

It was, however, in fact, a sufficient livelihood even for two. We must dis- 
card the popular notion, that the king-maker was attainted by Edward the 
Fourth, in life or in death. He could only have been attainted, either by his 
conviction of high treason at common law in his lifetime," or by Parliament. But 
he fell at Barnet, before he could be brought to trial; and was not, I think, ever 
attainted by Parliament after it. 

During Edward’s reign the interests of the King’s brothers, Warwick’s sons- 
in-law, were opposed to any such attainder. Richard the Third, indeed, when 
King, would have profited by such an attainder, which would have confiscated 
for the Crown Isabel of Clarence’s moiety of her ancestral estates. He may, 
however, have been restrained from doing so by unwillingness to incur the 
unpopularity which the attainder would have provoked, especially among the 
king-maker’s partisans, or by better motives. As for Henry the Seventh, it 
seems morally impossible that he could have attainted Warwick for restoring 
Henry the Sixth. I must, however, notice a document to which my attention 
has been drawn by your Director, to whom I am much indebted for this as for 
many other valuable suggestions touching the subject of this paper. It is a 
grant made in the first year of Henry the Eighth’s reign, of the perpetual 
chantry of Sheriff Hutton, “δὰ nostram donationem ratione forisfacture et 
® Stat. 34 Edward III. ¢. 12. 
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attinctionis Ricardi ultimi comitis Sarum spectantem.”’* I am pleased that your 
Director and I, after discussing the matter together, agreed in concluding that 
the name of Richard (more popularly associated with the Earldom of Salisbury 
than that of Edward) was put by mistake for the name of Edward, Clarence’s 
son. In fact, Sheriff Hutton did not form part of the Salisbury estates; but I find 
in the records so many mistakes concerning the Neville, Salisbury, and Warwick 
estates that I attach little importance to this. Sheriff Hutton and Middleham, and 
doubtless the rest of the Neville appanage, were really confiscated to the Crown 
by two Acts of the first and eleventh years of Henry the Seventh, in the latter of 
which Sheriff Hutton and Middleham are expressly named, as being parts of the 
lands of which Richard the Third died seised, and this although Richard's interest 
in these estates determined with his life (the Marquis of Montague’s male issue 
being then extinct), and the estates on Richard’s death had vested in Lord 
Latimer, great-grandson and heir male of Earl Ralph and Countess Joan of 
Westmoreland. Notwithstanding the saving clause in the Act of the eleventh 
year of Henry the Seventh for every person other than King Richard and his 
heirs, Lord Latimer does not seem to have claimed, perhaps thought it not pru- 
dent to claim, the Neville appanage. 

The estates of which the king-maker died seised were the following : 

1st. Those of Salisbury. Of these he appears to have had the fee simple; and 
on his death they of course passed to his two daughters. 

2ndly. The Neville appanage. This appears to have been settled on the male 
issue of Earl Ralph and Countess Joan of Westmoreland,’ and were now, by the 
death of the king-maker, without issue in the male line, and the death of his 
next brother, the Marquis of Montague, which also took place at the battle of 
Barnet, but a few minutes after the death of Warwick,’ vested in the Marquis’ 
eldest son, the ill-used George Duke of Bedford. The Countess of Warwick was, 
of course, entitled to dower out of both these estates. 

3rdly. The Beauchamp and the Despenser estates, of which Warwick was 
seised in right of his wife Ann. These and the title of Countess of Warwick 
were now vested in her. 

It appears, that Edward, before his brother Richard had married Ann Neville, . 
had promised the whole of the king-maker’s estates to Clarence, possibly on the 
ground that Ann had incurred forfeiture of her half of them by adhering to the 

® Let. § Pap. Henry VIIT, vol. i. doe. 180. 
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Lancastrian cause. He, indeed, behaved most generously to his unstable brother 
George. He not only forgave his desertion, but created him Chamberlain of 
England, and Viceroy for twenty years of Ireland, and Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury. But, after the marriage of his loyal brother Richard with Ann 
Neville, Edward, not without some justification, thought himself absolved from 
his hasty promise to Clarence. 

He first took advantage of the fact that Middleham, and Sheriff Hutton, and 
the rest of the Neville appanage, had not descended on the daughters of the king- 
maker, but were now, by virtue of the settlement before referred to, vested in 
George Duke of Bedford as heir male of Earl Ralph and Countess Joan. 

In considering the history of this period one must always bear in mind that 
estates tail were not until the reign of Henry the Eighth forfeitable for high 
treason, except by Act of Parliament, any more than were estates held by 
feoffees to the use of the attainted person. Accordingly it had become the 
practice during the Wars of the Roses for the victorious party to pass particular 
Acts of forfeiture of the estates, whether in fee tail, in fee simple, or in use, of 
their vanquished foes. 

At the joint request of Clarence and Gloucester the King forbore to press 
the passing of such an Act against the Marquis of Montague. But he procured 
the passing of two Acts, by one of which Middleham and Sheriff Hutton and 
other portions of the Neville appanage (amongst which we find the interesting 
name of Wilberfoss, the original seat of the Wilberforces), were settled upon 
Gloucester, and by the other of which the manor of Clavering, in Essex, and the 
great mansion of Herber, in the city of London, were similarly settled on 
Clarence, during the existence of issue male of Montague, and even on failure 
of such, for the lives of Gloucester and Clarence respectively. 

The Countess of Warwick was despoiled not only of her dower in her hus- 
band’s estates, but also of her splendid ancestral inheritance, for the benefit of 
her sons-in-law. It was by Act of Parliament settled upon them and their wives 
in like manner and form as if the said Countess were actually dead.” In fact, 
by the spoliation of the Duke of Bedford and the Countess of Warwick, Clarence 
got at once estates larger than he would have got in possession by the grant of 
the whole of the Salisbury estates burdened with the Countess of Warwick’s 
dower. 

The Countess, from her sanctuary at Beaulieu, where she had taken refuge 
after the battle of Tewkesbury, pleaded her innocence of any crime which could 
justify the spoliation. It was doubtless harsh enough, yet the lady who had 
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accompanied Margaret of Anjou and Edward of Wales and her own daughter 
Ann, the wife or the betrothed of Edward, on a war against Edward the Fourth, 
had certainly become exposed to the pain of forfeiture for adhering to the King’s 
enemies, and if not also to that of death only because no Plantagenet King ever 
dealt out such a doom to a woman for high treason. 

The Salisbury estates were probably partitioned between the King’s brothers 
and their wives. At least we find Richard exchanging some of them with 
the King." 

Thus the vast possessions of the king-maker became appanages of King 
Edward’s brothers. 

A lively picture of the controversy and partition between them will be found 
in Mr. Gairdner’s Life and Reign of Richard the Third. 

Isabel Duchess of Clarence died in 1477, and with her Clarence’s good 
angel left him. Indeed his mind seems to have been unhinged by his grief at 
her death, which was attributed, though probably without reason, to poison. 

The next point in our narrative is the attainder and execution of Clarence in 
the same year. 

The grounds of them appear in the Act of Attainder. There breathes through- 
out it the wounded personal feeling of the King, who doubtless had deep cause 
to resent his brother’s ingratitude, and is said to have been himself his brother’s 
sole accuser, except, as the Croyland chronicler insinuates, the witnesses against 
Clarence. The Act, no doubt, embodies the King’s speech in Parliament against 
Clarence, and is a most powerful, and even eloquent indictment. It dwells not 
unjustly on the benefits the King had heaped on his brother, and on his brother’s 
ungrateful return in revolting against him, and, after the pardon of this revolt, 
renewing his machinations against the King, and aspersing him with illegi- 
timacy. But doubtless the sting of the indictment embodied in the Act was 
Clarence’s secret retention of an exemplification of the Act of Henry the Sixth’s 
last Assembly, by which the Crown of England had been entailed on Clarence on 
the death of Henry the Sixth and failure of male issue of Henry, events which 
had now occurred. It is tolerably clear that Clarence would not have hoarded 
such a document with other than a treasonable intent. 

In the same Parliament in which Clarence was attainted all the Acts of 
Ilenry the Sixth’s last Assembly, and all exemplications of them, were reversed 
and cancelled. 


* Act of Exchange, Rot. Parl. vi. 135 Ὁ. » Rot. Parl. vi. 191 ἃ. 
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Clarence was despatched by virtue of the Act of Attainder,* with at least 
technical legality, whether by the traditionary whimsical death of drowning in a 
butt of malmsey, or otherwise, we know not. 

The instrument which in the Parliamentary Roll follows that attainting him 
has not, perhaps, been sufficiently noticed in connexion with the subject. By it 
Henry Duke of Buckingham was created, after Clarence’s attainder, and for this 
turn only, seneschall of England, for the execution of justice on George late 
Duke of Clarence. “ Seneschall” here doubtless means not a steward to preside 
over a trial (Clarence had been, as appears on the face of the instrument, already 
attainted) but an officer for executing judgment (the secondary meaning of the 
word given by Lord Coke). 

In England’s troublous days there were degrees in the publicity of executions, 
calculated according to the sympathy likely to be accorded to the sufferer. 

Guildford Dudley perished on Tower Hill; his wife Lady Jane an hour after- 
wards on Tower Green. 

Clarence’s execution was yet more secret than Lady Jane’s, and an execution 
which is not ventured tu be committed in public stands self-condemned. But 
for it, perhaps, Edward’s ill-fated sons had never perished in the Tower. 
Clarence and Gloucester would probably have balanced each other, and thus 
have secured the throne to Edward the Fifth, whilst they together would have 
been too powerful to be exposed to the danger of the destruction which Glou- 
cester, left alone, had so much reason to apprehend for himself from the 
Woodville faction. 

The present narrative, however, is more immediately concerned with the 
effects of Clarence’s attainder on his titles and estates. 

The forfeiture clauses of the Act attainting Clarence mentioned only the 
honour, estate, dignity, and name of Duke, and the estates conferred upon 
Clarence by the King. It appears, however, to have extended to the Earldoms 
of Warwick and Salisbury, which had been granted to George Plantagenet 
himself in tail male. 

It will be recollected that at this time the old Earldom of Warwick was 
possibly, and that created by the letters patent of 1450 was certainly, vested in 
the Countess Ann, grandmother of George’s young son Edward, and that the old 
Earldom of Salisbury, if partible between coheirs, was in abeyance between 
Edward and his aunt Ann of Gloucester. 
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Inquisitions were, of course, taken after the death of the Duke of Clarence. 
One, touching the lands of which he died seised in his own right, finds that he 
was attainted on the 16th of January and died on the 18th of February, in the 
seventeenth year of the King’s reign. Another, touching the lands of his wife 
Isabel, of which he died seised as tenant by the curtesy, finds that “ Ldward 
Plantagenet” is son and heir of the same Isabel. 

In the same year (the eighteenth of Edward the Fourth) in which the inquisi- 
tions were taken a grant is made, during the minority of Edward, son of George 
late Duke of Clarence, of part of his maternal possessions. Towards the close of 
Edward’s reign, in the twenty-first year of it, the King commits to his stepson, 
‘Thomas Marquis of Dorset, the marriage and wardship of Edward, son and heir 
of Isabel, who was wife of George Duke of Clarence. I think it therefore 
tolerably clear that during Edward the Fourth’s reign the boy remained plain 
Edward Plantagenet, without title or rank. Of course, however, any title or 
estate coming from his mother’s side would not be forfeited by his father’s 
attainder. 

On the 9th of April, 1483, Edward the Fourth died. In that same year his 
only sons, Edward the Fifth and Richard Duke of York, children, of whom the 
elder was only thirteen years old, were, as I believe, murdered in the Tower by 
the command of their uncle and protector, Richard of Gloucester, the brother 
in whose fidelity Edward had reposed implicit confidence. On their deaths 
Clarence’s young son became heir male of Edmund of Langley, and, as I 
think and hope hereafter to show, Duke of York and heir of the estates entailed 
on Edmund and his male issue. 

When the Duke of Gloucester had caused Edward the Fourth’s children to 
be branded with illegitimacy, the son of Clarence must have been recognised as 
the unquestionable heir to the throne on Yorkist principles, had not Richard 
objected that Clarence’s attainder had debarred his children from the succession. 
Notwithstanding this Richard, by a grant made in 1483 on the 14th of August, 
the month succeeding that of his coronation (which took place on the 6th of 
July, 1483), styles the young Edward “our nephew Warwick.” As the boy was 
a coheir of the king-maker, and Richard’s popularity, in the north of England at 
least, arose chiefly from his connection with the king-maker’s family, it was 
politic in him to show favour to his and his wife’s young nephew. In fact the 
King took the boy with him on his visit to York in September 1483, and knighted 
him, together with the King’s own son." It was, doubtless, important to show at 
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York that, whatever might have been the fate of Edward the Fourth’s sons, the 
heir of Isabel Neville was alive and favoured. In 1454 the King in other grants, 
two made on the 4th and 5th of March shortly before the death of Richard’s only 
son, Edward Prince of Wales, and one made on the 21st of December after the 
Prince’s death, styles the boy “our kinsman Edward Zarl of Warwick,” “our 
nephew Edward Earl of Warwick,” and “ Edward Earl of Warwick.” In fact 
the King, after his son’s death, recognised for a time the young Earl, nephew and 
heir presumptive of his wife Isabel Neville as well as of himself, as his pre- 
sumptive successor to the Crown. The friends of the king-maker’s house would 
be gratified at such a recognition of the now sole heir of the house. After Queen 
Ann’s death (on the 16th of March, 1485) Richard indeed substituted his 
nephew the Earl of Lincoln, son of his sister Elizabeth Duchess of Suffolk, as 
his presumptive successor ; but Richmond’s invasion was then impending, and at 
a time so critical the King may have thought it an absolute necessity, outweighing 
the advantage of gratifying the Neville party, to appoint as presumptive heir one 
whose age would assure Richard’s partisans that if Richard himself should fall in 
the impending strife he would leave an heir who could place himself at their head. 
The King, however, showed how much political importance he attached to the person 
of the young Earl by placing him in ward at Sheriff Hutton together with Eliza- 
beth of York. I do not find on what ground Clarence’s son was recognised as Earl 
of Warwick, but that the ground was valid seems to follow from the fact that 
Henry the Seventh, whose interest was to depress in every way the young Earl, 
who was so formidable a rival to him, recognised the youth as such; for the Act 
passed in the first year of Henry’s reign for restoring the Marquis of Dorset, 
attainted by Richard the Third and styled in the Act Sir Thomas Gray, to his 
titles and estates, excepts and revokes “ the letters patent of Edward the Fourth, 
granting to Sir Thomas Gray the wardship of Edward Karl of Warwick.” Your 
Director has suggested to me that he may have been invested with the title, and 
has pointed out to me that such investiture, unaccompanied with a grant of 
property, might be effected without any record of it being preserved. 

On the 22nd of August, 1485, Richard the Third, last of the splendid line of 
Plantagenet kings, fell in the thick of the strife of the battle of Bosworth, and 
Henry of Richmond was acclaimed King of England as Henry the Seventh. 

The politic new sovereign of England at once secured possession of the Earl of 
Warwick, who was then at Sheriff Hutton, and had him conveyed to the Tower 
of London. The unfortunate youth was indeed a most formidable rival to the 


new King. Not only was he the only remaining male scion, and if Edward’s 
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children were illegitimate, the lineal heir of the Plantagenets, but he was also, 
according to the Act of the last parliamentary assembly of Henry the Sixth, the 
rightful heir on Lancastrian principles of the Crown, and Henry the Seventh’s 
judges had soon after Henry’s accession solemnly declared that attainder was no 
bar to the descent of the Crown. This title to the Crown, conferred on the Earl 
of Warwick by a Parliament of Henry the Sixth, was probably one of the reasons 
why Henry the Seventh recognised his father-in-law Edward as a lawful King, 
as one of Edward’s parliaments had declared void the Act which entailed the 
Crown on the Earl of Warwick’s father, Clarence, and his male issue. 

Although the young Ear] was detained a close prisoner of state in the Tower, 
he appears to have been at first treated as owner of the estates of York, of War- 
wick, and of Salisbury. The whole of the Warwick and Salisbury estates, and 
probably the Earldom of Salisbury, had now vested in him by the deaths of 
Richard the Third, and Richard’s wife Ann, and his son Edward. 

But the astute founder of the Tudor line deprived his Plantagenet rival of the 
Warwick and York estates by piece-meal. 

In the third year of Henry’s reign* the aged Countess of Warwick, grandmother 
of Earl Edward, petitioned, probably was made to petition, against the Act passed 
in Edward the Fourth’s reign by which she was stripped of her inheritance for the 
benefit of her sons-in-law. She grounded her petition on the true and faithful 
service and allegiance that she had and owed to Henry the Sixth, and on her 
never having offended or given any cause or any offence by her to be done, proved, 
or shown in the depriving Act, pleas which Edward the Fourth’s lawyers might 
not unfairly have deemed inconsistent with each other. 

The estates were restored to her, and the procedure is in her petition stigma- 
tised as unnatural. But it was, perhaps, not more unnatural than the almost 
immediately subsequent procedure by which the unhappy Countess conveyed the 
vast estates just restored to her, except a miserable pittance, to Henry the 
Seventh and his heirs male, with a remainder to her and her heirs. She is 
supposed to have ended her troublous life about 1490. 

The next step was the resumption by the Crown (in the eleventh year of 
Henry the Seventh, 1495)” of the estates granted by Edward the Third and 
Richard the Second to Edmund of Langley in tail male. 

At this time Edward Earl of Warwick was Edmund’s only descendant in the 
male line. The Act, therefore, seems to me a clear confession that these estates 
belonged to Edward as Edmund’s heir male. For if they had permanently 
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merged in the Crown on Edward the Fourth’s accession to the throne, or hecome 
forfeited in consequence of Clarence’s attainder, no Act of resumption would have 
been needed. 

I apprehend that on Edward the Fourth’s accession to the throne the estate 
tail merged for a time in the Crown, but that on failure of Edward’s male issue 
it emerged and devolved upon the Earl of Warwick. 

And 1 venture to think that the Earl was also entitled to the Dukedom of 
York, although that is ordinarily treated as having merged once for all in the 
Crown when Edward the Fourth became King. If the entailed estates did not 
permanently merge in the Crown it is not easy to see why the entailed dignity 
should do so, unless, indeed, the Act declaring Clarence to have forfeited the 
dignity of a Duke be held to have extended to his reversionary title to the duke- 
dom of York. But for this Act the case would be on all fours with that of the 
succession of Richard, son of the attainted Earl of Cambridge, to this same 
Dukedom of York.* However, it is certain that the title of Duke of York was 
never borne by the young Earl, nor was he long to bear any title. 

There were left to him now only the title of Earl of Warwick, the Salisbury 
Estates—and his life; of all these he was soon to be deprived. In 1499, whilst 
a prisoner in the Tower with Perkin Warbeck, he committed, perhaps was in- 
veigled into committing, what was held to be, probably was, technically an act 
of high treason, and cn the 28th of November in that year the last legitimate 
male Plantagenet perished on the scaffold. 

In the Parliament of 1503-1504 an Act” of attainder and forfeiture was passed 
against him, under which the Salisbury estates and the reversion (expectant on 
the death of Henry the Seventh and failure of his issue male) in the Warwick 
estates were confiscated. Not, however, finally, for with the accession of Henry 
the Eighth, then recognised as undoubted heir of York as well as of Lancaster, a 
new and more gracious era began. In 1514, in the fifth year of his reign, 
Edward’s sister Margaret, then the widow of Sir Richard Pole, presented her 
petition to the king.“ It breathes the “manlike” spirit attributed to her by 
Lord Southampton twenty-four years later, when he arrested her at the command 
of that same Henry, who was to her at the time of her petition a kinsman both 
affectionate and revering (she was twenty years his senior), but who, at least 
after her arrest some twenty-four years later, became her implacable enemy. 


5 Or with that of the succession of John, son of the attainted Lord George Murray, to the Dukedom 
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Speaking of her unhappy brother, she says boldly, “which Edward, most 
Gracious Sovereign Lord, was always from his childhood, being of the age of 
eight years until the time of his decease, remaining and kept in ward and 
restrained from his liberty, as well in the Tower of London as in other places, 
having none experience nor knowledge of the worldly policies nor of the laws of 
this realm, so that if any offence were by him done concerning such matters 
specified in the said Act of Attainder” (a bold doubt in those days!) “it was 
rather by innocency than of any malicious purpose.” This pathetic appeal did 
not fall unheeded on the ear of the young monarch. By an Act of Parliament 
grounded upon the petition the attainder of the Earl, called Earl of Salisbury as 
well as of Warwick, was reversed (this was a strong measure, impugning as it did 
the proceedings in Henry the Seventh’s reign), and Margaret and her heirs were 
restored to the Earldom of Salisbury and to the estates of which Earl Edward was 
seised at the time of the treason specified in the Act. It was, however, expressly 
provided that the Act should not invalidate the fine levied by the old Countess of 
Warwick, Edward’s and Margaret's grandmother, to the use of Henry the Seventh 
and his heirs male, or extend to any hereditaments that were of the inheritance 
of the Countess and Lady Spencer, wife unto Richard late Earl of Salisbury (the 
title of Spencer seems to be a mistake, the Countess Ann of Warwick, the King- 
maker’s wife, was only one of the coheirs of Lord Spencer), in possession, reversion, 
or use (it will be remembered that Edward Earl of Warwick was, at the time of 
his death, entitled to the reversion of the bulk of the Beauchamp and of part of 
the Despencer estates in case of failure of male issue of Henry the Seventh, and 
that this reversion had been forfeited by his attainder). As to the York estates, 
the estate in tail male in them granted to Edmund of Langley would now have 
been determined by the extinction of Edmund's male issue, even if the resuming 
Act of Parliament had never passed. 

The eventful years of Henry’s reign rolled on, and 1538 saw a state of things 
far different from that of 1514. In 1538 the arrest already alluded to of the 
Countess of Salisbury took place. She was at first detained in honourable con- 
finement at Cowdray, (then a seat of Lord Southampton’s, now a possession of the 
Countess’s descendant, the Earl of Egmont,) but was afterwards committed to the 
Tower. In the next year (the thirty-first of Henry’s reign) an Act for her 
attainder was passed.“ 

The Act is private and has never been printed (I venture to think that it and 
many other private Acts of this period deserve to be), but the enrolment of it in 
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Chancery is preserved in the Record Office. It is what would be called in modern 
parlance an omnibus Act, Parliament had not sat since the twenty-eighth year 
of the King’s reign, and the opportunity was taken of attainting all those who 
since the last sitting of Parliament had become, or were thought to have become, 
deserving of the penalty. They are divided into different categories. First came 
those who had been already convicted and executed. ‘* Where Henry Courtney, 
late Lord Marquis of Exeter; Henry Pole, Anigh/, late Lord Montacute” (and 
others named, lords, knights, abbots, and priors, including Nicholas Carewe, 
Knight); it is interesting and suggestive to note here and elsewhere that knight- 
hood does not appear to have been forfeited by attainder), “‘ and divers abomin- 
able traitors and rebels hath them confederate, &c.,and be by the true course and 
order of the common law of this your realm of England severally indicted, con- 
victed, and attainted of high treason, and have suffered execution for the same 
according to their demerits, as by the several records thereof more plainly 
appeareth.” 

The next category is of those who had been indicted only. ‘“ And where also 
Reginald Pole, Dean of the Cathedral Church of Exeter” (and others named, 
including Friar Peto), “by the instigation of the Devil, putting aside the 
dread of Almighty God, the excellent benefits perceived of your Highness, 
and their most bounden duty, confederated themselves together, and have not 
only most traitorously obeyed and submitted themselves unto the Bishop of 
tome, being a common enemy unto your Majesty and this your realm, but 
also have taken and received worldly promotion of the gifts of the same 
Bishop of Rome” (a hit this at Reginald Pole’s Cardinalate), “ and have 
prayed and stirred sedition in this your realm of England, &c., for which, their 
said treasons being plainly and manifestly proved, they and each of them were 
and be severally indicted of high treason by the due course and order of the 
common law of this your realm according to their demerits, as by the records 
thereof more at large may appear”’ (Reginald Pole, as we all know, was abroad 
out of the King’s power, as were probably some, if not all, of the others who had 
been only indicted). “It may therefore please your Highness that the said Henry 
Courtney, late Marquis of Exeter, Henry Pole, late Lord Montacute, et czteri, 
shall stand and be attainted and convicted of high treason, and shall lose and for- 
feit unto your Highness, and to your heirs and successors, all such their manors, 
&e., which they or any of them, or any other person or persons in their right, or 
to their uses, or to the use of any of them, had, or ought to have had, of any 
estate of inheritance in fee simple or fee tail, at the dates of their several treasons 
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committed, limited and appointed in their several indictments” (it was necessary 
to give such a date in the cases of those who had not been convicted), “ or at any 
time thereafter, &c.” 

The last category is of those who had not been even indicted. 

‘“* And where also Gertrude Courtney, late wife unto the said late Lord Marquis 
of Exeter, hath most falsely, traitorously, and maliciously confederated herself to 
and with the said abominable traitor Nicholas Carewe, knowing him to be a 
traitor,” &c. (It is observable that the Marchioness is not accused of confede- 
rating with her husband; the Act respected the sanctity of the marriage tie, but, 
as we shall presently see, of that tie only.) 

“And where also Margaret Pole, Countess of Sarum, and Hugh Vaughan, 
late of Ockeney, in the county of Monmouth, yeoman, by instigation, &c. have 
not only most traitorously confederated themselves to and with the said false 
and abominable traitors, Henry Pole, late Lord Montacute, and Reginald Pole, 
sous unto the said Countess” (the maternal tie was not held sacred), “ knowing 
them to be false traitors and common enemies to your Majesty and this your 
realm, refusing their duty of allegiance which they ought to do and bear unto 
your highness, and maliciously and traitorously aided, maintained, abetted, and 
comforted them in their said false and horrible treasons, but also have committed 
and perpetrated divers and sundry other detestable and abominable treasons, to 
the most fearful peril and danger of the destruction of your most royal person, 
and to the utter loss, disherison, and desolation of this your realm of England, if 
God, in his merciful goodness, had not in due time brought the said abominable 
treasons to knowledge. And where also John Mac-yvaroill, et ceeteri” (I set out 
this part of the Act as bearing on the treasons imputed to Reginald Pole, and to 
which the Countess of Salisbury was accused of being accessory), “ have not only 
most traitously adhered and submitted themselves unto the Bishop of Rome, but 
also have received divers and sundry letters from divers and sundry traitors 
within your dominion of Lreland to convey and deliver, as well into the hands 
of the said Bishop of Rome as into the hands of the said most arrogant and 
abominable traitor Reginal Pole, for to resist your most godly purposes and 
proceedings and to invade this your realm of England, It may therefore please 
your highness that it may be enacted by the authority of this present Parlia- 
ment that the said Gertrude Courtney, Margaret Pole Countess of Sarum, et 
ποίου, shall stand and be attainted and convict of high treason, aad shal/ suffer 
such execution and pains of death as in case of high treason” (this latter penalty 
had not been expressly enacted against the absentees), ‘and shall also lose and 
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forfeit all such their manors, ὅσο. which they or any of them ”’—and so on—* had 
or ought to have had of any estate of inheritance in fee simple or fee tail, the 
20th day of December, in the 30th year of your gracious reign or at any time 
sithen.”” The day from which forfeiture of the Countess’ estate was to date was 
the 20th of December, 1538, eleven days after the execution of Exeter and 
Montague. The Countess, as we all know, was eventually (in 1541) executed 
under the Act of Attainder. 

This forfeiture was the final one. In the first year of Queen Mary’s reign 
the two daughters and only children of Lord Montague, or Montacute—he seems 
to have had both titles, the first by summons to Parliament, the second by cour- 
tesy—Katharine Countess of Huntingdon, and Winifred wife of Sir Thomas 
Hastings, obtained a private Act for their restitution in blood, notwithstanding 
their father’s attainder. Curiously enough, the Act only mentions his attainder 
at common law, and says nothing about the Act of Attainder. On the strength 
of this Act of Restoration the late Countess of Loudoun, senior coheiress of 
Henry Lord Montague, recently claimed to be declared a coheiress of the Baro- 
nies of Monthermer, of Montague, and Montacute. But the restoration had 
been surrounded by so many qualifications, that the House of Lords resolved 
that the attainder of the Countess of Salisbury still barred the descent of the 
Baronies.* 

Thus have we traced the fortunes of the illustrious dignities and vast pos- 
sessions which vested, or normally would have vested, in the unfortunate Edward 
Earl of Warwick, until we find them all merged in the Crown. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 
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XXIL1.—Eyvcarations at Cesar’s Camp near Folkestone, conducted in June and 
July, 1878, by Major-General Aveustvs H. L. F. Prrr-Rrvers, F.R.S. F.S.A. 


Read December 9, 1880. 


Tue earthwork known as Ceesar’s Camp or Castle Hill is one mile and three- 
quarters (3 kil.) to the north-west of Folkestone Harbour. It is a conspicuous 
object from the railway to all who look for it, being situated on the summit of 
the line of hills termed by geologists the Chalk Escarpment, and overlooking from 
a commanding position the whole of the low ground between it and the sea. A 
good view of it taken from the east may be seen in the frontispiece to Mr. W. 
Topley’s Geology of the Weald. Geologieally the ground on which the Camp 
has been constructed corresponds to that of Mount Caburn on the opposite 
side of the weald valley; both overlook the weald valley, but from opposite 
directions, both occupy the chalk ridges which bound the valley on three sides, 
and both are situated not far from the coast line on which that extensive 
geological area opens into the English Channel. 

Mount Caburn Camp has already been described by me in a former paper 
published in the Archaeologia.* The occupation of both it and Cissbury Camp 
near Worthing has been there fixed in the late Celtic period or the period in all 
probability immediately preceding the Roman Conquest, but in the case of both 
these camps it was shewn that the ramparts were probably erected at a much 
earlier date. 

These two camps having been determined on sufficient evidence to be British, 
it may be of interest to compare them in their general! outline with the earthwork 
now to be deseribed; we shall then see to what extent we are justified, if at all, 
in forming an opinion upon the date of an entrenchment by its external 
appearance. It is a common practice to connect together in point of time objects 
which beara general resemblance to one another, and this is justified by the 
continuity and conservatism observable in pre-historic and non-historic remains 
generally ; but it is the part of the anthropologist to distinguish those points of 
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similitude which being the result of like causes may belong to any period in 
which like causes may have occurred, from those which, being peculiar, may 
reasonably be ascribed to the same race and to a connected state of society. In 
dealing with defensive works we must be careful to separate so far as possible 
those more obvious expedients of the art of war connected with the surrounding 
ground which have been common to all people arrayed against each other in 
arms, from those which constitute particular systems employed by different 
people. No one could fail to distinguish the first from the second or third 
systems of Vauban, or to fix with certainty the date of each, although they 
greatly resemble each other as bastion systems of defence, and in course of time 
by diligent search we may be able to distinguish the peculiarities of defence 
belonging to different pre-historic tribes and races. ‘Time has weathered all these 
earthworks into rounded heaps and depressions, obliterating minor details on 
which we might rely for discriminating between the different systems employed, 
and which can only be brought to light by cutting sections through them. Such 
sections in certain soils, such as chalk, may expose to view the original shapes of 
the ditches, but no sufficient number of sections have yet been made to enable 
us to classify them. Peculiarities of trace in the plans of works may be noticed, 
but such features have not yet been connected with their associated relics with 
sufficient certainty to allow of their being separated, and the generalizations 
which have been attempted have been based on insufficient evidence. 

Cwsar’s Camp, to use the common but inappropriate name by which it is 
generally known, resembles both Caburn and Cissbury, in being situated on a 
hill-top; but this isan expedient too generally adopted in defensive works to con- 
stitute a special peculiarity. Like those works, the ramparts follow the general 
outline of the hill, and see into the surrounding hollows; but this also is a prin- 
ciple of defence too universal in its application to enable us to distinguish it 
from the others, if we except only the camps of the Romans, who, whether from 
contempt for their enemies, or the requirements of interior organisation, habi- 
tually neglected this principle of defence in England; and this constitutes a 
pring facie probability against the Camp under consideration being Roman. The 
name of Czesar we know to have been attached in comparatively modern times to 
military defences of unknown date, solely from the fact of his being the greatest 
warrior of ancient times, 

Cyesar’s Camp also resembles the other earthworks mentioned, in being 
remote from water; but this circumstance is of no value until we have ascer- 
tained by means of excavations whether water was obtained by artificial means. 
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Here also, as at Caburn, Cissbury, and other camps, the interior is occupied 
by pits, but we have already seen by previous excavations how various were the 
uses to which pits were put. Whilst at Cissbury they marked the entrance to 
flint mines of a much earlier period than the camp, at Caburn they were found to 
he the sites of cellars in connection with habitations of a later date than the first 
construction of the camp, and in other places they are the work of the Agri- 
mensores of Roman times. We derive, therefore, no evidence from the presence 
of pits until their contents have been examined. 

Unlike Cissbury, Caburn. and many other earthworks of British origin in this 
region, Ceesar’s Camp, Plate XVI., is provided with an inner and smaller Citadel, 
or keep, in the highest corner of the interior space. Whis Citadel has a cir- 
cumference of about 570 feet (173 m.) measured along the erest of the Rampart, 
and from the ditch of this work an Outer Rampart, (D, E, F, Plate XVI.) is drawn, 
having a circuit of about 1,100 feet (335 m.), and enclosing an outer space on 
the north and east sides. The Citadel is therefore in the south-west corner of the 
Camp, immediately above the southern slope of the chalk hill, geologically 
termed the Chalk Escarpment, though we must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween this natural Escarpment and the artificial escarpment to be hereafter men- 
tioned. The Camp is on a spur of the chalk hills, and from the rampart of the 
Citadel the ground falls in all directions, but more gently towards the north 
than on the other sides. It is on the apex of a “ cape,” or “ headland,” and 
is guarded by a “ bay,” or “coombe.”’ Whether it was that the sides of this bay 
were not originally sufficiently steep to form a natural defence, or that an attack 
on this quarter might be more probably expected, the sides of the bay on the 
west side of the Camp, immediately outside the ditch of the Citadel, have been 
artificially escarped for a depth of about 90 feet (27 m.) (ἃ, H, Plate XVL.), so as to 
sive the slope an angle of 414° with the horizon. On the south side of the Camp 
the natural Escarpment is at an angle of 30° and the height 250 feet (76m.), 
whilst on the north side the slope is not more than 15°, and the total height from 
the summit to the bottom of the valley on that side about 50 feet (24m.). This 
being the weakest side is therefore defended by two ramparts, viz.: that of the 
outer camp (the Outer Rampart) and that of the Citadel (the Inner or Upper 
Rampart), whilst the stronger sides are defended by the rampart of the Citadel only. 

The artificial escarpment (G. H.) on the west side is so entirely coated with grass 
as to be undistinguishable except by its formation from the natural Escarpment, 
and, though satisfied myself of its artificial character, | was anxious to obtain the 
opinion of an experienced geologist. I was fortunate enough to persuade Professor 
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Hughes of Cambridge to visit the Camp, and he remained with me a couple of 
days. Well knowing the very artificial appearance which the Weald Escarpment 
sometimes assumes in the natural process of denudation, he was fully prepared to 
find that the part in question was merely a portion of the natural slope which 
from some cause had been denuded at an unusually abrupt angle, and even when 
observing the position from the Railway at a distance of a mile (1609m.) he 
retained the same opinion. On his arrival at the spot, however, a single glance 
was sufficient to alter his view, and cause him to pronounce unhesitatingly that 
the slope was artificial. The fact that the Outer Rampart abuts upon this artificial 
escarpment at right angles (see Plate XVI., T, ΕΝ) is sufficient to prove that it 
formed part of the original defence of the Camp, affording all the protection that 
was considered necessary for the outer division of the Camp on that side. 

The presence of a keep or citadel, in our present condition of knowledge of 
the subject, does not afford sufficient grounds for determining the date of an 
entrenchment, although taken in conjunction with the evidence to be hereafter 
adduced it may be employed to give force to an argument. I am aware that an 
attempt has been made to classify camps into those which have and those which 
have not this addition to their defences; but I hardly think the information we 
at present possess is sufficient to warrant such a classification. The keep certainly 
is not usual if indeed it is ever found in camps of the British period in this region, 
but on the other hand we have the examples of Herefordshire Beacon and other 
fortresses believed by some to be British which are provided with an interior 
stronghold of this kind, and it is a very obvious expedient to have an inner post 
to retire to when the outer rampart is taken. 

There is, however, another part of the defences of Czesar’s Camp which 
appears to me to deserve more particular attention, and that is a Traverse (I, K, 
Plate XVI.) about 100 feet (30 m.) in length, dividing the outer camp into two parts, 
running from the Inner to the Outer Rampart on the north side at right angles, or 
nearly so, to both. ‘The ditch of this Traverse is on the west side, showing that 
the intention was to cut off the eastern from the western divisions after the latter 
had been taken. Such a traverse might either have been constructed to cut off 
a breach during an attack on the west side, or if an attack on that side was 
anticipated it might have formed part of the original defence. The fact that the 
ditch of this Traverse does not run into that of the Citadel, but leaves a causeway 
about 15 feet (4°570 m.) in width, (L, Plate XVI.), to facilitate communication be- 
tween the two outer compartments of the Camp, favours the opinion that it formed 
part of the original defences, end we shall have to consider the significance of 
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this construction hereafter. Several causeways with corresponding gaps in the 
ramparts occur in both Inner and Outer Ramparts, but, as these will be shewn 
hereafter to be of subsequent construction, made probably to facilitate the ingress 
of cattle to the pasture lands within the intrenchments, they have been omitted 
from the Plan except one across each ditch, which appeared to be ancient. 

[t only further remains to notice two Pits or basin-shaped depressions, a 
greater and a lesser, both at the foot of the interior slope of the Citadel on the 
north side. The eastern or smaller Pit (M, Plate XVI.) had a diameter at top of 
about 12 feet (3°657 m.) and a depth of 3 feet (0°915 m.), the western and larger 
(N, Plate XVI.), the margin of which was 20 feet (6°096 m.) from the other 
had a depth of 4 feet (1.319 m.) and a diameter of 32 feet (9°753 m.) In the 
outer camp there was one large Pit (P, Plate XVI.) with a diameter of 20 feet 
(6°098 m.) at top, in the middle of the eastern division, the earth from the basin 
of which had been thrown up in a half-moon shape on the northern or lower 
margin. ‘There were besides two or three small depressions in this division 
of the Camp near the southern rampart (R, Plate XVI.) and three in line at 
right angles and close to the eastern rampart (S, Plate XVI.) The interior of 
the Citadel shewed marks of having been cut about in the formation perhaps of 
buildings or huts. The Rampart of the Citadel had a bold relief and was intact on 
all sides except the south, where, if it ever existed, it had been destroyed. The 
Outer Rampart was also intact everywhere except where it had been cut through 
for cattle as above-mentioned, and at the western end (F, Plate XVI.) where 
it abuts upon the artificial escarpment, here for some reason it had been destroyed, 
and the ditch filled in for the space of some feet. 

Springs of good water are found in the bottoms of the coombes to the east and 
west of the Camp, but not in positions to be accessible from the Camp if it were 
fully invested. In the flat bottom of the valley or rather depression in the hill to 
the north immediately outside the ditch of the Outer Rampart there isa level space 
(G, U, Plate XVI.) embracing an area of about 700 feet (213 m.) by 450 feet 
(137 m.), which it was noticed would have formed excellent ground for the exer- 
cise or encampment of a body of troops. This space was bounded by a small 
bank (Ὁ, Ὁ, Plate XVI.) which had the appearance of being ancient, running 
along the counterscarp of the ditch on one side and parallel to the edge of the 
ravine on the east, but about 50 feet (15 m.) from it, so as to leave a roadway 
along the edge for communication with the entrance to the Camp on that side. 

From this bank another bank or rampart with a ditch on the south side runs 
along the edge of the natural Chalk Escarpment in a good defensive position 
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commanding the slopes and following the sinuosities of the ground, rounding 
Sugar-loaf Hill and extending perhaps originally as far as the chalk cliffs on the 
sea coast, a distance of about two miles (34 kil.) Whether this rampart was 
connected with the Camp or not it is now impossible to say, but its position, for- 
tified as it appears to have been, and having the cliffs on the coast on one flank 
and the Camp strengthened with the addition of an artificial escarpment on the 
other flank, combined with the strategical importance of the situation, suggests 
to the eye of a military observer the idea of an extensive position of great 
strength, capable, it is true, of being turned on the right flank, but especially 
strengthened on this flank by artificial defences of which the Camp now under 
consideration forms the key. 

The plan pursued in order to ascertain the date of this Camp was that 
adopted with success in the case of other camps, viz.: to cut several sections 
through the ditches and ramparts, and observe what relics might be found on the 
line of the old surface, beneath the rampart, and in the bottoms of the ditches, 
to excavate the pits as far as the undisturbed sides and bottoms, taking out all 
the accumulations of rubble, to cut trenches in the interior to ascertain whether 
any foundations of habitations could be discovered, and to compare the shards of 
pottery in the interior with those found beneath the rampart, observing whether 
they correspond in quality and ornamentation or in the presence or absence of glaze. 

It should be mentioned that Gough, in his additions to Camden’s Britannia, 
speaks of Roman bricks having been found on Castle Hill.* 

It is not quite evident whether this is the Castle Hill under consideration, or 
the one which formerly existed in the town of Folkestone. His description of 
the entrenchments is certainly incomplete, “ double-ditched on the east and triple 
on the north and west.” But even if we were to count the ditch of the Traverse 
(I, K, Plate XVI.) on the north we could hardly speak of the Camp as triple- 
ditched on that side, because the Traverse forms only a lateral defence, and on the 
west side it cannot be made out that there was more than one ditch. Whether 
or not the remains of walls existed at that time, it is certain that none can be 
seen at present, and I am upon the whole disinclined to place much reliance on 
the description of Gough in this case, because his remarks were evidently not the 
result of personal observation, and we shall see in the sequel that it is highly 
improbable that anything Roman could have been found there. 

At the meeting of the Kent Archzeological Society in 1874, Mr. Jeaffreson 
read a paper on the Castle Hill to the members of the Society assembled on the 


* Camden's Britannia, Gough's edition, vol. i. p. 363. 
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spot. In it he gives a very fair réswmé of the evidence available at that time, 
which, however, it must be admitted was not of a character to produce satisfactory 
results. He rejects the view of the entrenchment being Roman, both on acconnt 
of its outline and the absence of any mention of it in the Notitia, Itinerary, or 
elsewhere ; nor does he in any way favour the opinion that a Roman pharos existed 
here, as supposed by Mr. Wright," and mentioned in Murray’s Hand-book ; and 
he diseredits the statement that Roman bricks have been discovered, quoting 
Ireland, who expressly states that not a vestige of them could be found; nor is 
there any local tradition concerning them, for, had such existed, Mr. Jeaffre- 
son, being an inhabitant of Folkestone, would be in a position to know of it. In 
referring to the observations of the older writers, that the Camp has a triple 
entrenchment on the north side, he observes that the traces of a third line are 
somewhat feeble. It is true that as seen in the section (Plate XVII. fig. 1) there 
is a small bank on the outside of the upper ditch, and if Gough had spoken of it 
as triple-banked instead of triple-ditched his remark would have been less open 
to criticism. Mr. Jeaffreson also comments on the occurrence of an inner 
entrenchment, and says, probably with truth, that this principle of defence was 
not unknown to the Celts, but he appears to me scarcely sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish between concentric lines of defence parallel to each other and keeps or 
citadels in one corner or in the centre of the interior space. In this respect his 
comparison between this Camp and the camp at Limes, near Dieppe, appears. 
to me open to question, as the latter cannot be said to have any interior citadel, 
nor is it by any means certain that the citadel on the Herefordshire Beacon, 
which the author quotes as a British entrenchment, is in reality British.” [ have 
dwelt at length on Mr. Jeaffreson’s paper, because it embraces all that could be 
said on the subject up to the time of its delivery. He concludes his paper with 
the very just remark that “ to set the whole question at rest an exploration of the 
ground is requisite.” 

My attention was first drawn to this Camp by Mr. Hilton Price, who had been 
engaged for some time in examining the Gault formation in this district. He 
remained with me during the first part of the excavations, thereby enabling me to 
profit by his geological experience, which was of much value, more particularly in 
estimating the probabilities of a water-supply having been obtained for the 


Murray's Hand-book for Kent and Sussex, 1863, page 52. 
» Excavations recently conducted by Mr. Hilton Price in the citadel of Herefordshire Beacon render 


it doubtful whether this eamp can really be regarded as Britith. Journal Anthrop, Inat. vol. x. page 319. 
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garrison by means of wells; and I shall have occasion to revert to his opinion on 
this subject in another place. 

The services of some Sappers from Shorncliffe were obtained at first, after 
which civil labour was employed, and from eight to ten men were employed daily. 
I would also mention that the excavations at this Camp and Mount Caburn were 
assisted partly by grants from the British Archaeological Association and the 
Society of Antiquaries. Permission from the lord of the manor having been 
obtained through the kind assistance of his agent, Mr. Thomas, the excavations 
were commenced on 3rd June, 1878, and continued, with an interval of about a 
fortnight, until the 5th July in the same year. 

I shall now describe the different parts excavated and the relics discovered, 
without regard to the order in which they were found, and, in order that every 
object may be recorded without occupying the reader’s attention with things that 
are of no material consequence to the point at issue, I have pursued the plan, 
previously adopted by me in the case of other camps, of showing everything in a 
Relic Table at the end of this paper. I may mention here that, throughout the 
diggings, the greatest care was taken to avoid deception, the workmen were never 
allowed to commence until after I arrived, and after the work had commenced I 
never turned my back on the excavators until the day’s work was over. 
Experience has taught me to make a point of this, without having regard to the 
character of the men employed. In order that the evidence obtained may be 
strictly reliable, it should, if possible, be of a character that might be accepted in 
a court of justice. 


Trenches in the interior of the Citadel, section 6 of the Relic Table, and 
V. Plate XVI. 

We cut trenches in several places, as shown in the Plan, selecting the spots 
in which the groand appeared to have been disturbed, and digging down to a 
depth of about a foot until the undisturbed chalk was reached. No traces of 
foundations were discovered, or any fragments of brick. Amongst the most 
noticeable relies were a silver penny of Stephen (Plate XIX. fig. 31), worn and the 
image much defaced, but quite identifiable ; part of the tubular socket probably of 
an iron arrow-head, similar to one afterwards found in Pit 2, M ; an iron clench-bolt 
(Plate XVIII. fig. 15) with lozenge-shaped heads, probably used to fasten a handle 
to a shield; and several lozenge-shaped heads (Plate X VIII. figs. 3 and 4) of the 
same size and form, but without the bolts. The space between the heads of 
the bolt was 1°26 inch (0°032 m.) <A precisely similar clench-bolt figures in 
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Roach Smith’s Collectanea ;* it is one of about twenty, said to have been found in 
a grave at Ozingell, in Kent. The Ozingell graves are Anglo-Saxon, but the 
statement of the discovery of these bolts in one of them is unreliable, and Mr. 
Roach Smith observes that they are quite different in character from what was 
found generally in the Ozingell graves; they may therefore be of a later date. 
A considerable number of precisely similar clench-bolts were found by M. Charma 
close to a small rectangular camp called Le Catillon, near Bénouville, in Normandy.’ 
In the Le Catillon camp itself Roman remains were said to have been discovered ; 
the find associated with the iron clench-bolts was, however, not in the camp, but 
near it, and in the vicinity of medizval ruins; 315 skeletons were here dis- 
covered together, all having been buried with their heads to the west and feet to 
the east. Close to the left hand of each skeleton, at a uniform distance apart, 
two of these clench-bolts were found, showing that they probably fastened the 
handle to a shield buried with the body, on the left side, close to the hand; these 
bolts resembled closely our specimen, having a lozenge-shaped head on one side 
and a round head on the other. Associated with these skeletons was an earthen 
vessel, slightly glazed in the inside and perforated with holes, having also charred 
embers in the interior. M. de Caumont* has shown that similar perforated 
vessels, eraployed for incense, were often deposited with the dead in the twelfth 
century. Everything points to the probability of this find of skeletons being of 
the Norman period. These peculiar clench-bolts can be traced to a Scandinavian 
origin; M. Troyon found similar bolts in a tumulus in the isle of Munscen, in the 
lake of Malar; and in a tumulus at Ulltana, near Upsala, similar bolts were found, 
in connection with a small boat buried with a warrior, which are figured in M. 
Montelius’s Antiquités Suédois." 

Amongst the relics turned up in the trenches at Czesar’s Camp was also a 
small copper-gilt object with a quatre-foil termination, and having a round 
button or stud on the shank (Plate XIX. fig. 27); which, on being submitted to 
Mr. Franks’s inspection, was pronounced by him it to be undoubtedly medizeval on 
account of its being gilt. Gilt objects are very rare among Roman antiquities, 
and never found with Celtic. The quatre-foil is also a medieval form. The gilt 


* Colleetanea, vol. iii. p. 17. 
» Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, vol. xix. ἡ. 485. 


* Alecédaire @ Archéologie, Architecture Religieuse, Sth edition, p. 316. 
“ Antiquités Suédois, p. 121, figs. 403-405, Similar clench-bolts have been found in the province of 
Satacunda, in Finland, amongst antiquities of the late iron age of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
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stud is a small sphere of 0°25 inch (0°065 m.) in diameter of precisely the same 
form and size as others, to be spoken of hereafter, found in the body of the outer 
rampart. Iam unable to ascertain its use ; possibly it may have been some por- 
tion of horse-furniture. Reference to the Relic Table will show that the pottery 
found in these trenches was of four kinds, twelve pieces, or about six per cent. of 
the whole (see column 8) was of a coarse, smooth, black kind, with large frag- 
ments of quartz in its composition, about 0°02 inch (0°005 m.) in thickness and 
hand-made. The rims of this quality were of two kinds, one plain and the other 
ornamented with a herring-bone pattern (Plate XX. figs. 45, 46, and 51). This 
class of pottery, had it continued throughout the excavations, would have favoured 
the view of the first occupation of the Camp having been in British times, but it 
will be seen that this is not the case. The ornamented pottery of this kind is also 
of the quality usually fabricated for containing the ashes of the dead in tumuli, 
and I therefore incline to the opinion that a taumulus must have existed some- 
where on the site of the Camp and may have been destroyed in making the 
Camp. A tumulus exists on the other side of the coombe to the west. About 
eight per cent. of the fragments of pottery (column 7) were of a brown colour 
with large grains and hand-made, the rim being ornamented by the impress of 
the fingers into a sinuous wave-like form (Plate XX. fig. 41). This corresponds 
to the rim of the pot found with the clench-bolts at Le Catillon, in Normandy, and 
figured in Mr. Charma’s paper above referred to; it is of frequent occurrence in 
early Norman pottery. But the great mass of the pottery found in the trenches, 
amounting to eighty-two per cent., was of the character most constant in Czesar’s 
Camp (it is shown in the 6th column of the Relic Table), and consisted of frag- 
meuts of large, globular vessels with a projecting plain rim and without any 
ornament, of hard, sandy texture, without large grains, lathe-turned, brick- 
coloured on the outside and gray or light brown on the inside, the sides about 
(2 inch (0°005 m.) in thickness. Two small fragments of glazed pottery were 
also found, one green, the other red, of the same quality and thickness as the 
last-named, and it may be as well to notice here that in different parts of the 
excavations in the camp fragments of pottery of the quality returned as unglazed 
in the 5th and 6th columns of the Relic Table were occasionally found with glaze 
on them. ‘Three flint flakes and a number of iron nails, some of which were 
bent intentionally at right angles, completed the finds in the trenches in the 
interior of the Citadel, the remains from which, it must be remembered, are not 
necessarily of the date of the construction of the Camp. 
The Pits, sections 1 and 2 of the Relic Table and M and N, Plate XVI. 
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Attention was now turned to the two basin-shaped depressions close to the 
foot of the interior slope on the north side, the dimensions of which have already 
been given. Pit 2, M, Plate XVJ., was examined first, by removing the turf and 
digging out all the rubble with which the Pit was filled. It was found to be a 
shaft 15 feet 10 inches (4825 m.) deep beneath the bottom of the basin, the top 
of the shaft slightly oval, 5 feet (2-438 m.) by 6 feet (1°828 m.), and at the bottom 
3 feet 10 inches (1.169 m.) by 3 feet (0°913 m.), the sides cut in the solid chalk. 
The contents were: A loop of twisted iron (Plate XVIII. fig. 10). (This, Mr. Franks 
suggests, may possibly be part of the fastening of a chest intended to fit over a 
staple and be secured by a padlock.) A bone whistle (Plate XX. fig. 35), with two 
finger-holes, made out of the hollow bone of a bird. A piece of an iron horse-shoe 
with a sinuous edge and calkings (Plate XVIII. fig. 2), the significance of which 
will be discussed hereafter. An iron buckle (Plate X VIII. fig. 9) and two frag- 
ments of buckles, which from their form may probably be Norman, and used to 
buckle on the belt of the sword. Similar buckles are commonly seen in the tombs 
of the Norman knights. A precisely similar buckle was also found recently in my 
presence in the body of the outer rampart of the castle at Pen Pit, in Somerset- 
shire, believed to be Norman, an account of which is given in the proceedings of 
the Somersetshire Archzeological Society. An iron arrow-head with a tubular 
socket (Plate XVIII. fig. 1). It is leaf-shaped, and of medieval form, 2°6 inches 
(0°065 m.) in length, including the socket. Several nails, resembling that figured 
in Plate XVIII. fig. 19, found in the Pit, had flat heads. A cooking-pot (Plate 
XX. fig. 43) of the quality shown in the 7th column of the Relic Table was found 
nearly entire at 13 feet (3-954 m.), it has been restored; and another (Plate XX. 
fig. 44) which has also been restored, was found at the bottom. ‘The first is 6 
inches (0°153 m.) in diameter at the top and 4°6 inches (0°117 m.) at the bottom, 
with upright sides 3°5 inches (0°089 m.) high, saucepan-shaped; the other is of 
the same form and nearly the same size, and both have slightly convex bottoms, 
as shown in the section, Plate XX. fig. 42; they are not unlike the pots found in 
Mount Caburn, but the rims and the bottoms are sufficient to distinguish them. 
None of the coarsest kind of pottery was found in this Pit, nor any fragments of 
glazed pottery. 

Pit 1, the Well, section 1 of the Relic Table, N, Plate XVI. and Plate 
XVII. fig. 1. 

This was found to be the mouth of a deep shaft, 9 feet (2.739 m.) in diameter 
at the top, funnel-shaped, narrowing to 3 feet 10 inches (1.109 m.) at 16 feet 
(4572 m.), and from thence continuing nearly cylindrical, as far as our explora- 
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tions went. It is possible the funnel-shaped part may have been formed during 
the filling-in by cutting the sides to obtain material for the bottom, or perhaps by 
weathering during the time that the Pit was open. At 13 feet 9 inches (4191 m.) a 
line of holes in the sides of the shaft commenced and continued for the rest of the 
space excavated, they are cut 6 inches (0°153 m.) into the sides, and were just big 
enough to contain the forepart of the foot, being shaped like a shoe-stirrup, flat at 
the bottom and rounded at the top, 5. inches (0°203 m.) wide and 8 inches (0°203 m.) 
in height. They were cut one above the other on the north and south sides at a 
distance of about 2 feet (0°610 m.) apart, they were not placed quite vertically above 
each other but spirally, making two turns in the space excavated. I was let down 
by a rope and examined the sides carefully, they were smoothly cut in the solid 
chalk, the shaft was quite circular, but no marks or scratches could be discovered. 

Several gentlemen having expressed an opinion that the shaft was not a well 
but an underground communication with some part of the external defences, I 
determined to sink it low enough to settle this point at least. It was therefore 
excavated to a depth of 84 feet (25-603 m.) beneath the bottom of the basin; at 
this depth it was 23 feet (7-013 m.) lower than the original bottom of the outer 
ditch on the north side of the Camp before it silted up (see Section, Plate XVIT. fig. 
1), and, as the ground outside the Camp falls at a very gentle slope, I consider 
that the absence of any gallery at this depth proves satisfactorily that the shaft 
could not be intended for communication with any part of the defences, or with 
the exterior on that side, as it is below the surface of the valley for a considerable 
distance outside the Camp. The impression therefore grew upon my mind that, 
notwithstanding its unfavourable position, it must be a well, and the question then 
arose how deep it was likely to be, and whether it would repay the cost of exca- 
vating further. Mr. Hilton Price, who, as I before mentioned, has examined this 
district geologically, informs me that a water-bearing stratum 3 feet (0°915 m.) in 
thickness, called the Cast Bed, runs under the Camp at a depth of 160 feet (49 m.) 
beneath the summit; this is the first position in which water is likely to be found, 
but in this spot the stratum makes a slight rise towards the south, and being 
tapped on both sides by the coombes in which springs occur, it is unlikely that 
water would be reached on this bed, and the Well in all probability continues as 
far as the Gault below. ‘The well at Terlingham to the north of the Camp, in a 
more favourable position than this, is as much as 300 feet (91 m.) deep. The 
excavation of the Well had already cost £18, to continue it as far as 170 feet 
(52 m.) would cost £41 more, the cost of excavating being in an increasing 
ratio in proportion to the depth, and, although the bottom if found would no doubt 
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produce interesting relics, yet viewing the probable depth to which it would have 
to be extended in order to clear out all the rubble, I came to the conclusion that 
the money had better be employed otherwise. I therefore determined to abandon 
the excavation of it; but before doing so, having promised the tenant to fill it up 
before leaving the place, [ communicated with several gentlemen who had given 
an opinion on the subject to know if they would like to continue the excavations, 
and, they having declined, I filled it up again, having first deposited a few coins of 
Queen Victoria, and a bottle containing a statement on paper of the reasons for 
the Well having been excavated thus far. This determination was also influenced 
by the consideration that the opinions given on the use of the shaft had all been 
based on the view of the Camp being Roman, but, as the excavations proceeded, it 
became more and more evident that nothing Roman was to be found here. The 
Camp being of more recent date, the probability of the shaft being a well appeared 
all the more reasonable. Future explorers may renew the search. I offer no 
recommendation one way or the other, but my impression is that the paper which 
now lies 84 feet (25°603 m.) beneath the surface will not be read by anyone for 
some time to come. Nevertheless God speed the ambitious investigator who 
proves me a false prophet. 

The filling of this shaft consisted chiefly of chalk with occasional mould. 
The contents were: A small piece of glazed pottery at 30 feet (9°144m.); Four pieces 
of coarse British pottery, of which one fragment is represented in Plate XX. fig. 
51 (about eighty-seven per cent. of the fragments were of the ordinary red 
sandy kind returned in the sixth column of the Relic Table) ; Lumps of concrete 
consisting of mortar, and shore pebbles which had evidently formed the sides of 
the upper part of the Well; A small iron tube (Plate XVIII. fig. 12); A piece 
of buckle ; Iron nails with round flat heads (Plate XVIII. fig. 19); A small iron 
wedge (Plate XVIII. fig. 20) found in one of the foot holes; A gilt V-shaped 
object (Plate XIX. fig. 32) similar to one found in the Outer Rampart; and a 
T-shaped horse-shoe nail similar to figs. 11 and 14, Plate XVIIL[. These two 
latter objects connect the filling of this shaft with the body of the Outer Rampart 
in point of date, precisely similar objects having been found there. 

Assuming this to be a well, what could have been the use of the smaller 
shaft beside it ?—it could not have been a tank, as there was no puddling, it might 
have been a well commenced and abandoned, the other spot having been found 
more convenient, or it might be a refuse pit. The question will naturally arise, 
am I certain that the bottom of the smaller shaft was really reached? The reply 
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is “ yes, certainly,” as [ took the precaution of ascertaining that the chalk flaked 
off in stratified layers. 

First section of the Upper Rampart, W, Plate XVI. and fig. 1 Plate XVII. 
sections 3, 4. and 5 of the Relic Table. 

I then cut a section through the Upper Rampart on the north side ata 
spot between the two Pits, and this was afterwards extended in the same line all 
down the Camp on the north side and through the Outer Rampart. The soil had 
silted up at the foot of the interior slope to a height of 3 feet (0°915 m.), two 
parallel cuttings were made through the rampart each 4 feet (1.319 m.) wide and 
7 feet (2133 m.) apart, laying bare the old surface line, which was clearly marked 
by a dark seam all along, and afterwards the space between the two cuttings was 
excavated in several places. Nothing of consequence turned up in this section, 
except that as much as fifty-one per cent. of the pottery found in the body of the 
rampart, care being taken to distinguish as usual between this and the silting of 
the interior slope, was of the fine red sandy texture found in the trenches in the 
interior of the Camp. This connects the date of the construction of the rampart 
with the period of occupation, the pottery is identical in both places, and it is 
worthy of notice that no fragment of the coarse British pottery above described 
was found in the body of the rampart—only one small fragment in the silting of 
the interior slope, which might have got mixed up with pottery of the period of 
the Camp from a tumulus which [ suppose to have existed on the site. Beneath 
the si//ing of the interior slope was found an oblong pit (section 4 of the Relic 
Table, and Plate XVII. fig. 1), parallel to the line of the rampart, 6 feet (1°829 m.) 
long, 3 feet 10 inches (1.109 m.) wide, and 4 feet (1°219 m.) deep. It appears to 
have been dug before the interior slope silted up, and probably at the foot of the 
original interior slope. For whatever purpose it was constructed, there is no 
reason to suppose that it is older than the rampart. It contained, A small dise of 
lead (Plate XLX. fig. 25), 1 inch (0°026 m.) in diameter and 4 inch (0-002 χη.) 
thick; and, A fragment of a carved dish of chalk, perhaps a mould of some kind 
(Plate XIX. fig. 24) with a hole at one end bored from both sides and an iron pin 
together with one flint flake. The pottery was of the kind found before, but no 
fragment of glazed pottery was found in any part of this pit or section. 

The greatest height of the crest of the rampart above the old surface line was 
6 feet 5 inches (2-032 m.) the turf mould on the crest was three inches (0-077 m.) 
thick, increasing to 7 inches (0°177 m.) at the foot of the interior slope. The 
silting at the foot at the interior slope amounted to 3 feet (0°915 m.), an unusual 
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quantity, and the original foot of the interior slope was 2 feet (0°610 m.) to the 
front* of the present foot. The mark of the turf on the old surface line beneath 
the rampart was 3 to 4 inches (0°077 to 0102. m.) in thickness and well defined, 
sloping downwards towards the north on the old line of the hill. The ditch L, 
(Plate XVII. fig. 1) after the si/¢ing had been taken out, was found to have had 
originally a triangular section 35 feet (10°671m.) wide at the top measured along 
the old surface line. The escarp and counterscarp cut smoothly in the solid chalk 
met at a point at the bottom and there had been no revetment, the escarp 
29 feet (8841 m.) high, measured along the face of it, rose at an angle of 
15° with the horizon; the counterscarp, originally 17 feet (5°182 m.) high, 
on the same measurement, was also at an angle of 45°, but, unlike the 
escarp, had been reduced in the upper part by denudation, so that the part 
remaining was only 12 feet (3°659 m.) high; this was naturally the case being 
more exposed from the first to atmospheric influences. The ditch had silted 
up 8 feet 8 inches (2°642 m.), the pointed bottom being that depth beneath 
the present surface, and in accordance with the usual rules observed in silting ; 
which I described more in detail in my paper on Mount Caburn and other 
papers ; the present centre of the ditch after silting up is 3 feet 3 inches (0-992 m.) 
tc the front of the old centre. The section of the si/ting of the ditch shewed, 
first, turf mould 5 inches (0°127 m.) without stones, thinning to 3 inches (0-077 m.) 
at the sides, beneath which in the centre of the ditch there was 3 feet (0°915 m. ) 
of coarse chalk rubble consisting of pieces of chalk not more than 4 inches 
(0.102. m.) aeross at most, the two upper feet (0°610 m.) of which were tolerably 
hard and compact being consolidated by moisture, so that the spade cut through 
the pieces without displacing them, but in the remaining foot (0°306 m.) the 
chalk rubble was looser, so that the pieces came out bodily in digging. Beneath 
this the remainder of the ditch to the bottom was filled with fine chalk rubble. 
There were no seams of mould in the si//ing of the ditch but along the face of 
the esearp and the counterscarp a slight admixture of ferruginous colouring 
about 6 inches (0°153 m.) thick was observed, implying exposure to the atmos- 
phere and shewing, perhaps, that the ditch was kept open for some time after its 
construction, or it may have arisen from particles arrested by the hard surface 
of the undisturbed chalk during filtration as is frequently the case in superficial 
deposits. It is important to notice these facts due to the results of denudation, 
because in a chalk soil the lines of demarcation between the deposits are more 

* In using the terms “ front” and “rear” in this paper, | mean by the former the direction of the 
outside of the Camp, and by the latter the direction of the inside of the Camp. 
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clearly defined than in some soils and will serve as a guide to future explorers. 
I consider the fact of escarp and counterscarp having been carefully dug at an 
angle of 45° shews that the work was intended to be permanent, because in the 
solid chalk for temporary purposes the ditch might have been dug at a much 
steeper slope and advantage would be derived from making the sides more per- 
pendicular. The small rampart outside the ditch was also cut through, but it 
produced nothing of consequence. 

Second section of the Upper Rampart, west end, X, Plate XVI. and fig. 2, 
Plate XVII. sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Relic Table. 

I then cut a section 11 feet (3°355 m.) wide into the rampart of the Citadel 
at the west end, commencing at the foot of the interior slope, extending it to 
about 2 feet (0°610 m.) beyond the crest or 13 feet (3°962 m.) from the foot of 
the interior slope. In the silting of the interior slope the principal objects dis- 
covered were—a corner fragment of some kind of basin, perhaps a font or 
bénitier ornamented with four Norman arches having the form and tracery of 
the twelfth century (Plate XIX. fig. 26). It is cut in hard chalk stone, a material 
of which so many churches in this district were built. This undoubted relic of 
Norman times, like all the other objects mentioned in this paper, I saw unearthed 
with my own eyes. I saw the turf taken off in the morning and never left the 
spot, watching the workmen all the time until I observed this and the other 
objects associated with it turned up out of the soil, and I picked it up before 
the workmen had noticed it; it was 2 feet 2 inches (0°660 m.) beneath the top of 
the rampart and 4 feet (1.219 m.) in, from the foot of the slope, and, although it 
was in the si/éing of the interior slope and therefore possibly of a later date than 
the actual construction of the rampart, yet it was so close to the probable line 
of the original interior slope that it must have been deposited there during the 
earliest occupation of the Camp; the surface of the chalk of which this object is 
composed shews signs of weathering. Another fragment of a stone basin was 
found near it (Plate XX. fig. 38.) Amongst the objects found in the silting of 
the interior slope was a small pinnacle (Plate XIX. fig. 23) of the same material 
as the last, possibly an ornament of a chapel established within the Camp. It 
will be remembered that amongst the relics of the Norman age at Pevensey, the 
well and the font are conspicuous. A people so strict in their religious 
observances as the Normans would never have constructed a fortress without 
building a chapel of some kind, whether permanent or temporary, and of such a 
chapel the relics under consideration no doubt formed part. There was found 
besides in the same place the top stone of a quern 1 foot 5 inches (0°432 m.) in 
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diameter and 2 inches (0°051 m.) thick; it had an aperture in the centre 3 inches 
(0°077 m.) square on the lower side, and contracting to a circle of 2} inches 
(0-064 m.) in diameter at the top, with a receptacle for a handle on the upper 
side ; it was in a horizontal position in the silting of the interior slope, the centre 
being 1 foot 7 inches (0482 m.) beneath the top and 6 feet (1°529 m.) in from 
the foot; near it was the blade of an iron knife (Plate XVIII. fig. 7) 74 inches 
(0190 m.) in length, and a fragment of a spindle-whorl (Plate XIX. fig. 28). 
There was also found in the same place a piece of twisted iron resembling the sides 
of the loop (Plate XVIII. fig. 10). In the top of the rampart was found a small 
figure of a head carved in the same chalk as the other objects ( Plate XIX. figs. 21 
and 22) and near it a fragment of an iron padlock (Plate XVIII. fig. 6). This 
kind of padlock composed of a spring or springs fitting into a tubular apparatus and 
opening by means of a key which compresses the springs and enables them to be 
withdrawn from the tube with the apparatus attached to them appears to have been 
one of the most persistent forms in art; with but slight modifications the same 
form is used in India and China at the present time, and was until quite lately in 
Scandinavia. It was in common use by the Romans. An example of the par- 
ticular variety of this kind of padlock to which the present specimen belongs 
“ Serrura pendens’” is figured in the thirty-first volume of the Archaeological 
Journal ; it was found in Swanscombe Church in Kent, and is supposed to be of 
the fifteenth century, but during what extent of time this precise form may have 
continued in use I am not aware. It differs from the Roman lock only in the 
form of the hook attached to the spring, the end of which fits into a socket 
instead of being furnished with a ring slipping over a bar as in the Roman and 
Indian examples. An illustration of the Roman form of padlock is given in the 
thirteenth volume of the Archaeological Journal; the bar of the Roman 
lock is represented as a survival in the medizeval form. Somewhat similar locks 
are still used in Germany, and the lock of the handeuffs used by the police and in 
the army is much the same in external appearance. 

The head found near it is rudely cut in chalk and has a hole under the neck to 
fit into some kind of stick. It evidently represents the head of a man in armour, 
but whether in a hood of chain mail or in a helm it is difficult to determine. 
The projection on the forehead may represent a vizor (if so, the vizor was not 
introduced with the basinet until the end of the thirteenth century), but it is 
possible it may only represent the coiffe under the hood of mail. Vizor or coiffe, 


® Archaeological Journal, vol, xxxi. p. 78. 
> Archaeolonical Journal, vol. xiii. p. 4, plate 2, figs. 24, 26, and 27. 
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it is ornamented with a cross within a circle, and on each side are marks repre- 
senting an eye or slit of some kind. The figure has also two other crosses, one on 
the top of the head and the other at the back. Five incised lines on the side of 
the head may perhaps be intended to represent the lines of chain mail. The 
upper lip is provided with large moustachios; it will be remembered that when 
Harold sent spies into William's camp they returned with the information that 
the army was composed chiefly of priests, having mistaken the soldiers for priests, 


on account of their practice of closely shaving the upper lip and chin, the Saxons 
In the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen long 


themselves wearing moustachios. 
The custom was abandoned again in 


moustachios were worn by the Normans. 
the reign of Henry II., and they were again worn towards the close of the reign 


of Richard Coeur de Lion. Unless, therefore, the figure is of a much later date, it 
would appear probable that it might be of the reign of Stephen or Henry I. Its 
position and that of the fragment of padlock about one foot (0°306 m.) beneath 
the surface, and three feet (0°915 m.) to the rear of the crest of the rampart 
makes it uncertain whether they belonged to the body of the rampart or the 
silting, but probably the latter, in which case they might be more recent than the 
first construction of the Camp. But they are probably of the same date. 

In both the silting of the interior slope and the body of the rampart, on the 
old surface dine, and therefore in a position to prove conclusively that it was 
covered up during the formation of the rampart, pottery covered with green glaze 
was found, together with the various qualities of unglazed already mentioned, 
but no British pottery. A fragment of a sinuous horseshoe of similar form to the 
one already noticed was found in the si/ting of the interior slope. 

Third section, Upper Rampart, sections 10 and 11 of the Relic Table, Y, Plate 
XVL., Plate XVII. fig. 3. 

This was a section 9 feet (2°743 m.) wide, cut in the rampart of the Citadel for 
a distance of 16 feet (4878 m.) from the foot of the interior slope, so as to 
extend beyond the crest, it was 90 feet (27 m.) to the west of the first section 
measured from centre to centre. Plate XVII. fig. 3, represents this section, which 
is Y in the Plan, Plate XVI. In the si/ting of the interior slope was found an 
iron knife (Plate XVIII. fig. 8), somewhat similar to the one found at the west 
end, but smaller; one of the T-shaped horseshoe nails belonging to the form of 
shoe already described ; another fragment of a knife (Plate XVIII. fig. 13), and a 
lozenge-shaped iron head of a clench-bolt similar to those found in the trench in 


® Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume, vol. i. p. 238. 
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the interior. In the body of the rampart of this section, well down on the old 
surface line, 3 feet 10 inches (1.169 m.) beneath the turf, and 6 feet (1°829 m.) to 
the rear of the crest at B (Plate XVII. fig. 3) was also found a fragment of the 
same glazed pottery as before. The fact of finding glazed pottery in the body of the 
rampart of the Citadel in two places is sufficient to prove that the rampart is post- 
itoman, for, although the Romans were acquainted with the art of glazing pottery, 
their glazing is of a totally different character to this, and was used only with a 
finer class of earthenware. The green glazed pottery we are now dealing with is 
not earlier than Norman times, but may be of any date later than that. Un- 
glazed pottery was also found, and it was of the same quality as the glazed. It 
was customary to glaze only the upper portion of each pot, and this accounts 
for so many more fragments of the unglazed being found in all parts of the camp, 
even though the quality of the earthenware is in all respects similar. 

First section of the Outer Rampart, Z Plan, and fig. 4, Plate XVII. sections 
12 and 13 of the Relic Table. 

A cutting 4 feet (1.219 m.) wide was then made in the Outer Rampart on the 
north side on the continuation of the line of section 1 of the Upper Rampart, and 
this was enlarged in the centre where the relics were discovered. Nothing but 
pottery of the usual kind was found in the interior slope, and in a little diteh, 1), 
at the foot of it, but in the body of the rampart (Plate XVII. fig. 4) a seam of 
darker mould, A B, was found running obliquely up to beyond the crest. The 
foot of this seam was about 14 feet (4°628 m.) in from the present foot, and there- 
fore too far in the body of the rampart to be the original interior slope; it could 
only represent some deposit of débris thrown on during the construction of the 
rampart and containing the articles found in it. At the foot of this seam, on the 
old surface line, and for a foot or two up it, a number of relics were discovered, 
including fifteen T-shaped horse-shoe nails of the form already described as 
belonging to the sinuous shoe, together with two fragments of the shoes them- 
selves (Plate XVIII. figs. 16 and 17), two copper gilt objects with tangs and 
holes for nails or rivets (Plate XIX. figs. 29 and 30), and a fragment of another 
(Plate XIX. fig. 33), the use of which I cannot ascertain, part of an iron buckle, 
and a copper gilt band (Plate XIX. fig. 34), ornamented with four studs on one 
side exactly similar to that represented in Plate XIX. fig. 27, and found in the 
trenches in the interior of the Citadel. The section of the band of copper is flat 
on one side and convex on the other, its greatest thickness 0°13 inch (0°002 m.) 
and breadth 0°24 inch (0°006 m.), the studs are on the convex side, and it is bent 
towards the flat side. The ends are pointed and turned up towards the convex 
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side and pierced with holes 0°14 inch (0°002 m.) in diameter for the reception of 
nails or rivets. What use it served I am unable to conjecture; the gilding 
adhered to the copper in places; it is 4°86 inches (0°123 m.) in length. The 
pottery found in the body of the Outer Rampart was of the same kind as in the 
Upper Rampart, proving that both ramparts are of the same date. The ditch F 
(Plate XVIT. fig. 1) was of the same construction as the upper ditch; both escarp 
and counterscarp were cut smoothly in the solid chalk at an angle of 45°, no revet- 
ment. It was 37 feet (11.380 m.) wide at the top, measured on the old surface 
line, and of .triangular section. The escarp 30 feet (9.147 m.) high, measured 
along the face of it, and the counterscarp 19 feet (5°792 m.) high. They had 
probably been intended to meet in a point at the bottom, like the upper ditch, but 
there is an irregular space at the bottom at the part excavated which makes this 
somewhat uncertain. The centre of the bottom of the present ditch is 7 feet 
6 inches (2.280 m.) above, and 3 feet (0°915 m.) to the front of the old bottom; 
the turf mould is 10 inches (0°254 m.) thinning towards the sides. Outside the 
the ditch there appears to have been a covered way about 2 feet 9 inches 
(0°832 m.) wide and beyond it a small bank, T U on Plan and G, fig. 1, Plate 
XVII. which by the appearance of the cutting made in it appears to be ancient, 
but upon this point Τ am not certain. 

A second small cutting in the Outer Rampart to the west of the last (J, Plan) 
produced nothing of consequence, and a third to the east of it (O, Plan) pro- 
duced one iron T-shaped horse-shoe nail of the same kind as before. 

A section was cut in the ditch of the Traverse on the north or lower end (“a,” 
Plan,) but nothing was found except a few pieces of pottery of the usual kind. 
The old bottom was found at 3 feet 7 inches (1092 m.) beneath the present 
surface ; it was concave and 1 foot 9 inches (0°528 m.) broad, the escarp ran at 
an angle of 37° and the small counterscarp more abruptly at an angle of ὅθ", 
No revetment. 

Three depressions at the east end of the outer camp (S, Plan) were examined, 
the dimensions of which are given in the Relic Table. Two pieces of iron were 
found at the bottom of one of them, perhaps the remains of a knife, but much 
corroded and broken. ‘The pottery was of three kinds and included seven pieces 
of coarse British pottery. It is possible that these pits may have been of an 
earlier date than the Camp, if so, they must have been opened and refilled. 
Some depressions were also examined near the south rampart but without result 
(R, Plan). 

The large pit (P, Plan) in the outer camp was excavated to a depth of 
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7 feet (2°133 m.) but nothing was found except a few nails, probably modern, 
and a quantity of lambs’ bones, the bottom was not reached and press of time 
prevented further search, but this pit should be examined at some future time. 

A cutting was made through the ditch of the Citadel on the south side (b, 
Plan). The present bottom was found to be about 4 feet (1.319 m.) above 
and 3 feet 10 inches (1:169 m.) to the front of the old bottom, which was flat, 
and 1 foot 9 inches (0°528 m.) broad. Nothing was found and there was no 
trace of revetment. 

There are numerous causeways across the ditches of both upper and lower 
camps with corresponding openings in the ramparts. By some these have been 
supposed to be ancient, but the number of them is unusual and suggests the 
probability of their having been made at some comparatively recent time for the 
ingress of cattle from the adjoining field to the pasture land in the interior. To 
test this point a small shaft was sunk through one of them to ascertain whether 
it was formed of made earth or was a portion of the ground unexcavated in the 
original formation of the ditch, and if the former, whether any bottom existed on 
the line of the present bottom of the ditch which might indicate at what time it 
was made. It was found that a distinct line of mould was reached marking 
the height to which the ditch had silted up at the time the causeway was made. 
The top of this line of mould was 4 inches (0°102 m.) lower than the present 
bottom of the ditch at the side of the causeway, so that an approximate idea can 
be formed of the period in the history of the Camp at which the causeway was 
constructed by throwing down earth from the rampart into the ditch. The ditch 
had already silted up about 7 feet 10 inches (2°387 m.) when the causeway was 
made, and since that time it has silted up 4 inches (0°102 m.) more, implying a 
comparatively recent date for the construction of tle causeway. Having been 
thus proved to be modern, these causeways are not shewn on the Plan. 

This concludes the account of the excavations. ‘The evidence is conclusive 
as far as it goes. British pottery bas not been found in any part of the 
body of the rampart or in any position in which it might not have been 
introduced in consequence of the destruction of a tumulus on the site of the 
Camp. Glazed pottery has been found in two places in the body of the Upper 

tampart in positions in which it must have been placed during the construction 
of the work; it corresponds with fragments found in the trenches in the interior 
and in the Well, and it is of the same quality of earthenware as other fragments 
of unglazed which are more abundant. Copper gilt objects of like form have 
been found in the body of the Outer Rampart, in the interior, and in the Well. 
VOL. XLVLL. 30 
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The only coin turned up was a silver penny of Stephen in the trenches in the 
interior. A fragment of a carved chalk basin found in the si/ting of the interior 
slope of the Citadel, but close to the body of the rampart, has on it undoubted 
evidence of twelfth-century work. ‘The knives, clench-bolts, fragment of 
padlock, buckle, the head in armour, the cooking pots with slightly convex 
bottoms, are all of medieval form. The animal remains, as identified by Professor 

tolleston, are all domestic, and the presence of fallow deer in four places proves 
that that animal of Roman introduction was common during the occupation of 
the place. The bones of a young falcon found in the body of the outer rampart 
speak to us of the prevailing sport of falconry at the time of the erection of the 
Camp. Nota fragment of anything Roman has been found in the place, and it 
remains only to say a few words on the subject of the horse-shoes and the nails 
belonging to them which have been found in all parts of the Camp. 

The time has gone by when the first introduction of the art of shoeing horses 
in England can any longer be attributed to the Normans, but that the Normans 
introduced the general practice of it there is abundant evidence to prove, and the 
great number of fragments of shoes and shoenails all of the same character, which 
have been found in all parts of Caesar’s Camp, in the Well, the pit, the si//ing of 
the Upper Rampart in two places,and the body of the Outer Rampart in two places 
shows that the practice of shoeing must have been common at the time of the 
construction of the Camp. But the particular form of horse-shoe found in Czesar’s 
Camp has been made the subject of special study by Mr. Fleming* in his work on 
horse-shoeing, in which he comes to the conclusion that it is Celtic, and that its 
use was abandoned in Europe long before the tenth century. No entire shoe was 
discovered in Cyesar’s Camp, but the fragments (Plate XVIII. figs. 2,16, and 17) 
are sufficient to show that they were intended for horses of small size. The 
greatest length down the centre was 4°3 inches (0.111 m.); the greatest width of 
the iron in the intervals between the sinuosities 0°7 inch (0°017 m.) or 0°8 inch 
(0°018 m.), thickness 0°2 inch (0°005 m.). Each shoe has six ovoid holes, three 
on each side, 0°4 inch (0°010 m.) in length ; it has calkins 0-9 inch (0°023 m.) in 
length at the ends. Each nail-hole is accompanied by a bulge on the outer 
margin of the shoe, formed by the punching of the hole for the nail, and pro- 
ducing the sinuous edge, which is characteristic of this class of shoe in all parts of 
Europe. The nail is also of the form which accompanies the shoe wherever found, 


* Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing, their Origin, History, and Abuses, by George Fleming, F.R.G.S., 
F.A.S.L., p. 148. 
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being about 11. inch (0°028 m.) in length, the head T-shaped, or rather half- 
moon-shaped and flat 0°6 inch (0°015 m.) wide, 0-4 inch (0°010 m.) high, and 
015. inch (0°003 m.) in thickness; it fits into the ovoid hole, but must have 
extended beneath the shoe when on the horse’s hoof. Some of the nails were 
found rusted into the shoe as shown in Plate XVIII. figs, 2 and 17, proving that 
the shoe had been used. Mr. Fleming, in his valuable work, enters so fully into 
the history of this shoe that if would occupy unnecessary space to repeat any 
portion of his argument here, suffice to say that he has shown the probability, if 
not the proof, of this form of shoe having been used, both in England and on 
the Continent, in Celtic times; but I think the present find will go far towards 
discrediting the opinion that it was discontinued before the tenth century. On 
this part of the subject Mr. Fleming affords but little evidence, and what there is 
either in his work or elsewhere appears to me to tend the other way. Several 
instances may be quoted of the occurrence of this sinuous horse-shoe and shoenail 
in association with the prick-spur which has a long shank and a conical point, 
and this spur is undoubtedly post-Roman and Norman. At Yebleron, near 
Rouen, a shoe of this kind with the nail in it was found in 1844 in association 
with the spur in question, and other objects of Frankish origin. In the lake 
dwellings discovered by Mr Chantre,* in Lake Paladra (Isere), these shoes were 
also discovered in connection with the same form of spur and other objects of the 
Carlovingian era. Seven of these shoes are in the museum at St. Germains. In 
the Buttes de Saint Austaille (Creuse), similar shoes, again accompanied by the 
same form of spur, were discovered in association with coins of the Carlovingian 
era, and, as this form of spur continued in use amongst the Normans, there is no 
inherent improbability in supposing the shoe to have been also in use at that 
time. In 1878 some shoes of this form were found close to the old castle of 
Oxford. Mr. G. A. Rowell, who describes them in the Archaeological Journal, 
following Captain Fleming, believes them to be British, but the fact of their 
having been discovered within the original boundaries of the castle moat 
has led some persons to believe them to be Norman and possibly of the date 
of the siege of the castle by King Stephen.” In the museum under the theatre 
at Le Mans there is a sinuous shoe with six holes found in association with 
a Marteau d’ Armes of the fourteenth century to which it is attached in the 
museum. In the museum at Clermont Ferrand another with the T-shaped nail 


“ Les Palafittes du Lae de Paladru, par M. E. Chantre. Grenoble, 1871. 
» Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 465. 
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in it is exhibited, having been found near Vollore Ville in association with thick 
grey pottery, having raised bands cn it, and several copper or bronze gilt frag- 
ments very similar in character to those found in Cesar’s Camp. Shoes of the 
same kind found by M. Boucher de Perthes on the field of Crécy lead one to 
suppose that they may even have been used as lately as the middle of the four- 
teenth century." The ornamentation of the pottery from Lake Paladru corre- 
sponds precisely to some of that from Czsar’s Camp represented in Plate XX. fig. 
41, being composed of raised bands notched with the impress of the fingers. If 
any doubt existed as to whether the shoe-nails in Czesar’s Camp were coeval with 
the pottery, that doubt would be removed by the inspection of the fragment repre- 
sented in Plate XVIII. fig. 18, ia which one of the T-shaped nails is seen adher- 
ing by oxidation to a piece of pottery of the quality referred to in tne sixth column 
of the Relie Table. It was found 3 feet 10 inches (1°169 m.) beneath the surface 
in the body of the Outer Rampart. 

The general character of this earthwork, with a citadel in one corner, is 
Norman, and the fact of its being unwalled is no reason for considering it earlier 
than that period. M.de Caumont” has given a long list of fortresses in Nor- 
mandy which were used up to the time of the Conquest and later (some of them 
bearing the names of the families that accompanied the Conqueror to England), 
but which have no trace of any walled enclosure, and consisted of ramparts of 
earth surmounted by palisades and having wooden interior structures. Of these 
the majority have a motte or donjon, a conical mound in the interior, but others 
are without this accessory. We also know that the Conqueror brought over 
with him a wooden fort which was erected on landing. A work like that, 
here called the ‘Traverse, appears also to have been commonly employed in 
medizval fortresses under the name of Brattish,° a kind of palisading across 
the lists to cut off the part on which the assailants had effected a breach. This 
Traverse appears to me to have been a permanent structure erected at the same 
time as the Camp, but I am not aware of the existence of any work of this nature 
in a British fortress. The fact of this Camp having two appellations in the 
neighbourhood is significant; the name of Castle Hill is probably the original 
one, whilst Czesar’s Camp has been introduced subsequently to the loss of all 
reliable information respecting it. 


* Fleming, p. 148. 
Cours εἰ Antiquités Monumentales, Cinquiéme P"*, pp. 110—138. 
* Military Architecture of the Middle Ages, by Vivllet le Due, pp. 40, 41. 
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At what precise period this Camp was constructed must for the present remain 
in doubt, but further excavations may determine the point. William, after the 
battle of Hastings, appears to have been careful to secure his base of operations 
on the coast, and for this reason, before marching to London, he moved eastward 
to secure Dover. It is not improbable this work may have been thrown up at that 
time to command the landing place at Folkestone. It is possible it may have 
been erected during the troubled reign of Stephen, when the whole country 
bristled with fortresses ; it is even possible that it may be earlier than the time 
of the Conquest, though the occupation of it for some time subsequently to that 
event appears certain from the evidence adduced; but I am inclined to think, 
from its position, that at whatever time it was erected it was intended for the 
defence of the coast. From Walmer to Folkestone, a distance of thirteen miles 
(21 kil.), the coast is defended by inaccessible cliffs, with the exception of 
the gap at Dover, which from the earliest times had been occupied by a fortress. 
Folkestone is the first point westward on the coast-line, at which an enemy 
coming from Calais or Boulogne could land. Eastwear Bay, near Folkestone, 
still forms a kind of harbour sheltered from some winds, and at the time we are 
considering the extension seawards of the ground now occupied by Folkestone 
harbour, which is known to have been since eroded by the encroachments of 
the sea, must have sheltered the landing place in Eastwear Bay from the west 
and south-west. The bay had been a British station from the earliest times, 
as testified by British coins and other relics found there. Czesar’s Camp, occu- 
pying the ridge of downs above, and the entrenchment extending along the 
downs between it and the sea-cliff, would have effectually secured the landing- 
place, as no enemy could have advanced from thence into the interior without 
taking it. I assume therefore that it was for the defence of the coast that this 
Camp was erected, but at this point the labours of the Archeologist, for the 
present at least, must cease. Having brought the Camp within the pale of 
historic times, I leave further speculation on the subject to historians. 
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Notes on the two sets of Bones from Caesar's Camp, Folkestone, and from 
Mount Caburn, near Lewes. By Professor ΤΟΝ, F.R.S. &e. 


‘ut two sets of bones from Mount Caburn and from Czesar’s Camp respectively 
resemble each other in certain points in which also they differ from earlier pre- 
historic collections of a similar kind. 

Ist. The presence of the flounder-tailed breed of sheep, a breed now confined 
to the Shetlands and other still more northern districts. 

2nd. In neither series have I found any wild mammals of the kinds used for 
food ordinarily. The Sus and Bos are domesticated specimens. How different in 
all respects from the remains found in the flint mines at Cissbury, regard being 
had to distinguish between the flint mines and the camp there, which last has 
been shewn to be of more recent origin. For which see Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. 

The two series are thus brought probably within comparatively recent times, 
but there are not wanting certain considerations which seem to show that the 
Mount Caburn series was the earlier of the two. 

I. I find no remains of the horse in the Czesar’s Camp series, though several 
of horse shoes were found; per contra in some four or five of the Mount Caburn 
pits [ find the remains of horse, e.g., pits 26, 40, 17, and 38, and in the last of 
them I observe the lower jaw has had its lower angle broken away with the parts 
of the horizontal ramus adjacent or adherent to it, just as the jaws of pigs are 
usually found broken in prehistoric series and presumably for the purpose of 
extracting food, to wit, marrow, from them. It is well known that horseflesh was 
an article of diet among Pagans in the early centuries of our era, and even amongst 
some Christians ; as the line “Sit feralis equi caro dulcis sub eruce Christi’ shows. 
But the Christian missionaries in Saxon times set their faces against this, as also 
against the equally reprehensible practice of wearing beards, and this may account 
for the absence of horse bones in the Czesar’s Camp series. Still I ought to say 
that in pits of more recent date in this city of Oxford I have found horse bones 
mixed up with those of oxen and sheep in smaller but still very sensible propor- 
tions. The butcher perhaps could, 1 do not say would, explain this singular 
intermixture. [I will only say there appears to be some necessary correlation 
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between Hippophagy, Pogonotrophy, and perhaps Paganism. Bishop Wigram, 
if still living, might possibly have decided this question in the affirmative. 

II. The fallow deer, Cervus dama, is found in the Ceesar’s Camp series twice, 
and this is a very important difference as regards Mount Caburn, where the 
animal, probably imported by the Romans, is not found. This point is discussed 
or touched upon in “ British Barrows,” page 154. 

III. The presence of the falcon in Ceesar’s Camp is as striking a proof of its 
being misnamed as perhaps any other; falconry was a medizval sport, at least 
in Europe; and the dark ages, to speak like an Irishman, saw its origin and 
its obscuration, its ortum atque occasum in Europe, though not of course in 
the East. 

IV. Mount Caburn has furnished us with goat as well as sheep bones; I am 
not sure that there are goat bones in Ceesar’s Camp. 

V. But Mount Caburn has no bones of the hare, Lepus timidus. Leporem 
Britanni non putant fas esse gustare says Julius, whilst Czesar’s Camp has fur- 
nished us with these, though with no bones of rabbit, Leporis caniculi. 

A few points worthy of note, but without any special bearing on the relative 
dates of the series as far as I can see at present, are contributed by the presence 
of the conger eel, of the goose, and of a large number of lamb’s bones in the 
large pit in Ceesar’s Camp, and by the large size of some of the pig bones from 
Mount Caburn, the pig being an animal largely represented in late Celtic works 
of art and ornamentation. 

There is no great difference in the molluscan fauna of the two places. In 
Mount Caburn oysters were found only on or near the surface in positions in 
which they might have been introduced in more recent times; in Czesar’s Camp 
one oyster-shell was found in the body of the Outer Rampart ; at both places were 
found limpets and whelks. I find a number of Wytilus edulis, the common 
mussel, in Mount Caburn, but none in Cesar’s Camp. Helix aspersa and 
nemoralis are probably found in both. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Plate XV1.—Plan of Cesar’s Camp or Castle Hill, 


ν A. B. Line of section through Camp, see Plate XVII. fig. 1. 
. Ww. Y. X. Rampart of Citadel. 

E. Outer Rampart. 

ὃ, H. Artificial escarpment. 


. Second section, Outer Rampart. 
. Communication between the two divisions of the outer camp. 


A 

D 

G 

1. K. Traverse or brattish. 
J 

L 

M. Pit No. 2, 15 feet (4°572 m.) deep. 
N 


. Pit No. 1, the Well, 84 feet (25°603 m.) excavated. Bottom not reached. 


0. Third section in Outer Rampart. 

p. Pit in outer camp. Bottom not reached. 

k. Depressions examined. 

s. Three holes examined. 

r. U. Small bank outside the outer ditch. 

v. Trenches cut to obtain relics in the interior of the Citadel. 
w. First section, Upper Rampart. 

x. Second section, west end, Upper Rampart, see Plate X VII. fig. 2. 
y. Third section, Upper Rampart, see Plate XVII. fig. 3. 

z. First section, Outer Rampart, see Plate XVII. fig. 4. 

a. Excavations in the ditch of the Traverse. 

b. Excavations in the ditch of the Upper Rampart, south side. 
c, d, ὁ. Natural Chalk Escarpment. 


f, a Vine of section of Traverse, see Plate XVII. fig. 5. 


Plate XV11.—Sections. 


Fig. 1. Section through the Camp, on line c. a. B. of Plan, see also fig. 4: 
A. Rampart of Citadel, south side. 
B. Exterior of Camp, north side. 
C. Natural Escarpment, south side. 
Ὁ, Upper Rampart, first section. 
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462 Excavations at Caesar's Camp near Folkestone. 

L. Upper ditch. 

E. Outer Rampart, first section, see fig. 4. 

F. Outer ditch. 

G. Bank outside outer ditch. 

H. Ditch of Citadel, south side. 

1. The Well. 

Fig. 2. Second section, Upper Rampart, west end, see x. on Plan: 

a. Head in armour carved in chalk; found 1 foot (0°306 m.) beneath the turf, 3 feet 
6 inches (1-068 m.) behind the crest, June 27th, Plate XIX. figs. 21 and 22. 

B. Fragment of iron padlock; found 1 foot (0°306 m.) beneath the turf, and 3 feet 
6 inches (1-068 m.) behind the crest, June 27th, Plate XVIII. fig. 6. 

c. Top stone of a quern; found in silting of interior slope in a horizontal position, the 
centre 1 foot 7 inches (0°483 m.) beneath the top, and 6 feet (1°829 m.) in from 
the foot of the interior slope, June 26th. 

D. Blade of iron knife, Plate XVIII. fig. 7; found in silting of interior slope, close to 
quern. 

E. Fragment of basin carved in chalk, with four Norman arches, Plate XIX. fig. 26; 
found 2 feet 2 inches (0°661 m.) deep, and 4 feet (1.219 m.) in from the foot of the 
slope, June 26th. 

F. Pinnacle of chalk, Plate XIX. fig. 23; found 2 feet 2 inches (0°661 m.) deep in 
silting of the interior slope, June 26th. 

G. Fragments of glazed pottery; found in the body of the rampart, 3 feet 3 inches 
(0-992 m.) beneath crest, on old surface line, mixed with unglazed pottery, 
June 27th. 

Fig. 3. Third section, Upper Rampart, see Y on Plan : 

A. Iron knife, Plate XVIII. fig. 8; a lozenge-shaped head of a clench-bolt, Plate 
XVIIL. fig. 5 ; an iron knife, Plate XVIII. fig. 13; an iron T-shaped horse-shoe 
nail; found in silting of interior slope, June 29th. 

B. A fragment of glazed pottery; found in the body of the rampart, 3 feet 10 inches, 
(1:169m.) beneath the turf, and 6 feet (1°829 m.) to the rear of the crest, on the 
old surface line, June 29th. 

Fig. 4. First section, Outer Rampart, see 2 on Plan: 

A. B. Seam of dark mould in body of rampart, commencing 14 feet (4268 m.) from 
foot of interior slope, and running up to beyond the crest. 

; c. Band of copper, gilt, ornamented with studs, Plate XIX. fig. 34; copper gilt heart- 


shaped objects, Plate XIX. figs. 29, 30, and 33; also two fragments of sinuous 
horse-shoes, Plate XVIII. figs. 16 and 17, with fifteen horse-shoe nails; found in 
seam of dark mould from 3 feet 10 inches (1.109 m.) beneath the crest to bottom 
of seam, June 12th. 
p. A small ditch, at foot of interior slope. 
Fig. 5. Section of Traverse on line ἢ, g, of Plan. 
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Plate XVIIL.—Odjects of Iron found in Excavations at Cesar's Camp. 


Fig. 1. lron arrow-head ; found in filling in Pit 2, June 14th. 

Fig. 2. Fragment of sinuous horse-shoe with the nail in it, showing the calkings; found 
13 feet 10 inches (4.218 m.) in Pit 2, July Sth. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Lozenge-shaped bolt-heads; found in trenches in interior of Citadel, June 15th. 

Fig. 5. Lozenge-shaped bolt-head; found in the interior slope of Upper Rampart, third section, 
June 29th. 

Fig. 6. Fragment of padlock ; found 1 foot (0°306 m.) beneath crest of Upper Rampart, west 
end, and 3 feet 6 inches (1°017 m.) to rear of crest, June 27th. 

Fig. 7. Blade of iron knife; found 1 foot 10 inches (0°560m.) beneath surface, and 6 feet 
(1.529 m.) to rear of crest in silting of interior slope of Upper Rampart, west end, June 26th. 

Fig. 8. ron knife; found 1 foot (0306 m.) deep in interior slope of Upper Rampart, third 
section, June 29th. 

Fig. 9. Buckle; found 15 feet 2 inches (4-624 m.) deep in Pit 2, July 5th. 

Fig. 10. Loop of twisted iron; found 12 feet 6 inches (3°812 m.) deep in Pit 2, June 5th. 

Fig. 11. Nail of horse-shoe; found 2 feet 10 inches (0°864 m.) beneath crest of Outer Rampart, 
June 10th. 

Fig. 12. Tube of iron near the top of the Well, June 4th. 

Fig. 13. Iron knife or spear-head; found 1 foot (0°306 m.) deep in interior slope of Upper Ram- 
part, third section, June 29th. 

Fig. 14. An iron nail of horse-shoe; found in body of Outer Rampart, June 10th. 

Fig. 15. Clench-bolt, with lozenge-shaped heads; found in trenching the interior of Citadel, 
June 15th. 

Figs. 16 and 17. Two fragments of sinuous horse-shoes, one with nail in the hole; found 3 feet 
10 inches (1-169 m.) beneath crest in body of Outer Rampart, June 12. 

Fig. 18. [ron horse-shoe nail, adhering by oxidation to a fragment of pottery of the quality 
returned in the sixth column of the Relic Table found 3 feet LO inches (1.169. m.) beneath the crest 
in body of Outer Rampart, June 12th. 

Fig. 19. Iron nail with flat head; found 19 feet (5°792 m.) deep in Well, June 6th. 

Fig. 20. Iron wedge; found in one of the footholes in the Well at the depth of 59 feet 


(17°988 m.) 


Plate X\X.—Antiquities in stone, copper, silver, and lead from Casar’s Camp. 


Figs. 21 and 22. Head in armour, carved in chalk-stone; it has three crosses on the forehead, 
top and back: found 1 foot (0°306 m.) beneath the turf, and 3 feet 6 inches (1017 m.) to the rear 
of the crest of the Upper Rampart, west-end section, June 27th. 

Fig. 23. Pinnacle in chalk-stone; found 2 feet 2 inches (0°661 m.) deep, 8 feet (2°439 m.) to 
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rear of crest, and 4 feet (1.219 m.) from the foot of the interior slope of Upper Rampart, west-end, 
June 26th. 

Fig. 24. Fragment of dish or mould, in chalk, with a hole bored from both sides; found in an 
oblong pit at the foot of the interior slope of Upper Rampart, June 8th. 

Fig. 25. Disc of lead found in the oblong pit at foot of the interior slope, Upper Rampart, 
June 8th. 

Fig. 26. Fragment of basin, font, or bénitoire, in chalk-stone, ornamented with four arches 
having the tracery of the twelfth century; found 2 feet 2 inches (0°661 m.) beneath the surface, 
8. feet (2.439 m.) to rear of crest, and 4 feet (1.219 m.) in from foot of interior slope of Upper 
Rampart, west end, June 26th. 

Fig. 27. Copper gilt object of unknown use, ornamented with a quatre-foil ornament and a 
stud, the latter similar to one found in body of Outer Rampart; found in trenches in the interior of 
Citadel, June 15th. 

Fig. 28. Fragment of a spindle whorl ; found in the interior slope of Upper Rampart, west end, 
June 26th, 

Figs. 29 and 30, Copper gilt heart-shaped objects of unknown use; found 3 feet 10 inches 
(1169 m.) beneath the surface, and 14 feet (4.268 m.) in from foot of interior slope, June 10th 
and 12th. 

Fig. 31. A silver penny of Stephen, worn and much defaced, but quite distinguishable ; found 
just beneath the turf, in trenches in the interior of the Citadel, June 15th. 

Fig. 32. Copper gilt object, evidently a fragment of a piece resembling figs. 29 and 30 ; found 
20 feet (6°09& m.) deep in excavating the Well, June 6th. 

Fig. 33. Copper gilt object, evidently a fragment of a piece resembling figs. 29, 30, and 32; 
found in body of Outer Rampart, June 12th. 

Fig. 34. Copper gilt band ornamented with four studs similar to the one on fig. 27, perhaps a 
fragment of horse furniture; found 3 feet 10 inches (1-169 m_) beneath crest, in body of Outer 
Rampart, June 12th. 


Plate XX.—Antiquities in Bone and Earthenware, from Cesar’s Caimp. 


Fig. 35. Whistle made of the bone of some bird, with two finger holes; found 13 feet 
(3°964 m.) deep, in pit 2, June Sth. 

Figs. 36 and 37. Fragments of glazed pottery ; found in the body of the Upper Rampart, west 
end, June 27th. 

Fig. 38. Piece of stone basin ; found in the silting of the interior slope, Upper Rampart, west 
end, June 26th. 

Fig. 39. Fragment of jar of green glazed earthenware of the quality returned in the fifth 
column of the Relic Table, but glazed ; found in the interior slope of the Upper Rampart, west end, 
June 27th. 
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Fig. 40. Fragment of glazed earthenware, ornamented with two bands of incised lines ; found 
in the body of the Upper Rampart, west end, in the position marked G, Plate XVII. fig. 2, 
June 27th. 

Fig. 41. Fragment of rim of pot ornamented with the impress of the fingers, of the quality 
returned in the seventh column of the Relic Table; found in the trenches in the interior of the 


Citadel, June 26th. 


Fig. 42. Section of the pot represented in fig. 43. 
Fig. 43. Cooking pot of the quality returned in the seventh column of the Relic Table; found 


at a depth of 13 feet 10 inches (4.218 m.) in Pit 2; it has large grains of silex in its composition, 
and has been restored, June 5th. 

Fig. 44. Cooking pot; found at the bottom of Pit 2. It is of the same quality as the last 
specimen, but a little larger. It has been restored. Close to it were found the entire bones of 
a fowl. 

Fig. 45. Fragment of rim of coarse British pottery of the quality returned in the eighth 
column of the Relic Table ; it is ornamented on the top with thick depressions in the form of a 
herring-bone pattern. Found in trenches of the interior of the Citadel, June 15th. 

Fig. 46. Fragment of rim of British pottery with the same ornamentation, and of the same 
quality as the last ; found 1 foot 6 inches (0459 m.) beneath the surface, in the silting at the foot 
of the interior slope of the Upper Rampart, June 7th. 

Fig. 47. Fragment of pottery of the quality returned in the sixth column of the Relic Table; 
red, and of sandy texture, ornamented with zigzag band ; found in the silting of the interior slope 
of the Upper Rampart, third section, June 29th. 

Fig. 48. Fragment of pottery of the quality returned in the sixth column of the Relic Table; 
red and sandy, but glazed ; it shows the root of a handle which has been broken off. Found 
close to the fragment ofa basin with Norman carving, in the silting of the interior slope of the 
Upper Rampart, west end, June 26th. 

Fig. 49. Fragment of pottery of the quality returned in the sixth column of the Relic Table ; 
red and sandy, but unglazed, and ornamented with a raised band notched with the impress of the 
fingers. Found in the silting of the interior slope of the Upper Rampart, west end, June 26th. 

Fig. 50. Fragment of rim of pottery of the quality returned in the seventh column of the Relic 
Table, having large grains of quartz in its composition, but lathe-turned, ornamented with the 
impress of the fingers, and having a very projecting rim. Found on the old surface line, in the 
body of the Upper Rampart, first section, June 13th. 

Fig. 51. Fragment of coarse British pottery of the quality returned in the eighth column of 
the Relic Table with ornamentation similar to figs. 45 and 46; found 19 feet (5°792 m.) deep, in 
the Well, June 6th. 
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XXIV.—On the Antiquity of the Egyptian Calendar. By Francis ΒΟΌΒΙΣΙΑΟ 


Conner, Esq., C.E. 


Read February 19, 1880. 


Tue commemoration in the Egyptian Calendar of the rising of the Dog Star is 
a subject that has excited the curiosity of historians and antiquaries from the 
time of Sir Isaac Newton to the present day. One of the most learned of modern 
Egyptologists, Herr Brugsch, who has himself written a work on the Egyptian 
Calendar, has admitted, in his latest book, that this great secular problem is as 
yet unsolved." 

The writer who, according to Herr Brugsch, has most profoundly investigated 
the subject, is M. Biot. But since the date of M. Biot’s labours the triglot decree 
of Canopus has been discovered.” This unquestionable authority gives a date for 
the Feast of Sothis, a comparison of which with other monumental inscriptions 
allows of the determination of the incidences of that festival for more than eight 
hundred years. The object of the following pages is to shew that the determina- 
tion of the dates in question gives an unexpected indication of an antiquity, such 
as has hitherto been regarded as fabulous, for the origin of the Egyptian Calendar. 

It is unnecessary here to do more than glance at the six principal modes of 
computing the year which have been in use among ancient and modern peoples. 

The Greek astronomers used a sidereal year; in which the Calendar was 
divided into twelve signs and 360 degrees; the seasons were indicated by the 
rising of certain stars; and the positions of the equinoctial and solstitial points 
gradually changed. 

In the monuments of Egypt references are found to four modes of computing 
the year. Of these, the most familiar to the student of history is the vague 
year, of 365 days, without intercalation. As this year is nearly six hours shorter 
than the true solar or equinoctial year, it constantly shifted the date of its com- 


5. History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, translated by H. ἢ, Seymour and P. Smith, 1879, ii. 173. 
> Records of the Past, viii. 81. 
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mencement with reference to the seasons. In 1504 equinoctial years the vague 
year thus made an entire revolution of the Zodiac; and this period of time con- 
tained 1505 Egyptian years. 

The introduction of an intercalary day every fourth year, which was effected 
in the Roman Calendar by Augustus Cesar, a.v.c. 745 (since which time it 
continued in use in Europe down to the reformation of the Calendar by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1582), was anticipated by the Egyptians. It is considered by 
Egyptian scholars that this year, the Annus Quadratus, is denoted by the 
hieroglyphic {8; while the Annus Vagus is denoted thus { 8. 

The true solar or equinoctial year must have been approximately known to 
ancient astronomers, as it is that which determines the seasons. Before the 
invention of the pendulum, the means of measuring time were very imperfect. 
The smallest unit of time used by the Chaldean astronomers was the scrupule of 
eighty seconds, which Ptolemy continually cites in the Almagest. But observa- 
tions of the equinoxes and solstices were made by Hipparchus and other Greek 
astronomers. Nor can we conceive of the existence of any series of astronomical 
records, such as those which were kept at Babylon for 1903 years before its cap- 
ture by Alexander the Great, without the determination of a true solar year. 

The Gregorian year approaches so closely to the true solar year, that it may 
be conveniently used for tabulation. The Gregorian year consists of 365 days, 
with a 366th day every fourth year. Every hundredth year, again, the additional 
day is omitted, except on the fourth hundredth, which is bissextile. Again, every 
fourth thousandth year contains only 365 days. 

A vague lunar year of twelve months is still in use among Mohammedans. 

A lunar year, brought into accord with the seasons by intercalary months, 
was used by the Jews, and was also used by the Greeks for the determination of 
the Olympic festivals. The Jews depended on actual observation of the new 
moon for the commencement of the month; and had a special council to decide 
on an interealation. The Greeks made use of the enneadekateris, or cycle of 
nineteen years, containing seven intercalary monthis, from the discovery of that 
eycle by Meton, B.c. 434. 

The dates of the Egyptian vague year, which is that commonly used on the 
monuments, may be calculated with absolute precision from six observations of 
equinoctial and sclstitial coincidences which are recorded by Ptelemy in the 
Almagest, in terms of the vague year. We are indebted to the same astronomer 
for the earliest observations determinative of the precession of the equinoxes, or 
the relation between the sidereal and solar years. 

3Q2 
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The triglot decree of Canopus is dated in the ninth year of Ptolemy III. It 
states that in that year the rise of Sothis was commemorated on the first day of 
the month Pauni. This coincided in the years B.c. 259—242 with 15 July equi- 
noctial. 

In the fifteenth year of Takelut II. according to an inscription on ἃ stela 
at Karnac, the Feast of Sothis occurred on the first day of the month Tybi. 
The year in question is determined by an eclipse as being B.c. 851. In that year 
1 Tybi fell on 15 July equinoctial. 

In the Museum of Boulaq is a stone which was taken from the ruins of “a 
temple on the isle of Elephantina, erected and adorned by Thothmes III. and his 
successors down to the third Amen Hotep, in honour of the god of the country, 
Khnum.’’* The inscription on this stone mentions the occurrence of the Feast 
of Sothis on the twenty-eighth day of the month Epiphi. The twenty-eighth of 
Epiphi coincided with 15 July equinoctial in the years 1517—1514 pc. The 
year 1511 B.c. is otherwise determined as the thirty-fifth year of Amen Hotep IIT. 

It is thus evident that the Festival of the Rising of Sothis was a fixed feast, 
referred not to the sidereal but to the equinoctial year, and celebrated on the 
twenty-fourth day after the summer solstice. Thus regarded, it affords a cardinal 
datum for the determination of any dates fixed by the coincidence of the Festival 
with a given day of the vague year, 

The question remains, what was the relation between the Festival of the 
Rising of Sothis, and the actual time in any given year when the Dog Star first 
became visible ? 

M. Biot states that Sirius becomes visible in the morning when at a distance 
of 11 degrees from the sun. At a distance of 18 degrees from the sun astronomers 
agree that twilight ends, and a star of any magnitude is visible. An old Greek 
calendar, which is reproduced by Scaliger in his great work De Emendatione 
Temporum (being drawn up in signs and degrees), gives a period of seven days 
between the first appearance of a star, and the date of its becoming wholly 
visible. We are thus justified in dating the heliacal rising of Sirius as not earlier 
than eleven days, or later than eighteen days, after his conjunction in right 
ascension with the sun. This, however, depends on the latitude of the point 
of observation, in the absence of determination of which we are confined to 
conjecture, 

At the present time this conjunction occurs on 1 July. At the time of the 


® History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, i. 395. 
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decree of Canopus, according to the rate of precession adopted by astronomers, 
the conjunction oceurred on 1 June. Sirius, therefore, became visible at that 
time between the 12th and the 19th of June, or a month earlier than the date of 
the Festival. 

It can hardly be doubted that when the Festival was first established it 
coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

But the further we go back in history, from the date of the decree of Canopus, 
the earlier in the year occurred the rising of Sirius, and the greater is the interval 
between the phenomenon and the Festival which celebrated its occurrence. 

To arrive at a coincidence between the first day of Thoth vague, the fifteentn 
day of July equinoctial, and the heliacal rising of Sirius (if such coincidence ever 
occurred), we must go back for nearly sixteen revolutions of the vague year, or to 
the year B.c. 23941. At that date, assuming the movement of the earth on its 
axis and in its orbit to have undergone no change, the first day of Thoth vague 
fell on the 15th of July, and the conjunction of Sirius with the Sun occurred on 
the 2nd of July, so that the visible rising of the star would have coincided with 
the celebration of the event. 

It is not suggested that this coincidence affords an absolute proof that so 
extreme an antiquity attaches to the Egyptian calendar. But the threefold 
coincidence is very striking. No more recent date is consistent with the theory of 
an intelligible origin of the Festival, and of an unbroken reckoning from that 
time. There is no doubt that Egyptian civilisation had attained a very advanced 
stage by the date of the founding of Memphis. Physical observations as to the 
growth of the Delta of the Nile are in accord with the chronology that dates this 
event about 4500 B.c.* This is less than a third of the period now indicated. 
But the very slight change in Egyptian art from the time of the fifth to that of 
the eighteenth dynasty is such as to indicate an enormous lapse of time as 
required for its development before the earlier date. As far as Egyptian dis- 
covery has yet been carried, it points to the existence of a long past, before the 
transference of the seat of power from Abydos to Memphis. How far the astro- 
nomical considerations above set forth may throw light on the duration of a 
period that is as yet prehistoric it will be for historians to decide. 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 297, p. 123. 
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XXV.—On ὦ Wall-Painting discovered at Westminster Abbey in 1882.—In a 
Letter from Joun Henry Mrppueron, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., to Christopher 
Knight Watson, Esq., M_A., Secretary. 


Read February 9, 1882. 


DEAR Str, 
A discovery was made this afternoon in part of the monastic buildings of 


Westminster Abbey, which appears to me to be of sufficient interest to be worth 
laying before the Society of Antiquaries. 

The large upper room in the western range, once occupied by the cellarer, is 
now divided up into rooms for a Canon’s residence. In the course of some 
repairs now going on the canvas lining in one of these rooms was stripped off : 
underneath, fine oak Jacobean paneling was discovered, and, under the 
paneling, the wall was found to be covered with well-designed painting of the 
time of Henry VIII. ‘This painting is in black and white, done in tempera on 
plaster: the design, which is drawn with great boldness and freedom of execution, 
is strongly Holbeinesque in character. 

There is an oval shield, charged with France and England quarterly, with 
lion and dragon supporters: at the side human figures growing out of flowing 
arabesque scroll-work, which covers the wall in large sweeping curves. 

The design is white, with black outlines and shading on a black ground. 

The discovery is an interesting one, as English wall-paintings of this date are 
very rare. 

The preservation of these examples is due to the fact that oak paneling was 
fixed over them, before they had time to suffer from age or exposure. 

It seems probable that this decoration was executed soon after the suppression 
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of the Abbey, and the seizure of the monastic buildings by the Crown; hence 
possibly the introduction of the Royal arms in so conspicuous a way. 

The part of this painting which comes on the outer wall seems to have 
perished from damp. 

A large part of the probably well-preserved painting on the inner wall still 
remains hidden, as it is only in one of the sub-divisions of the great hall that the 
wall-linings have been stripped off. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 
4, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 


To C. Knight Watson, Sec. Soc. Ant. 
February 8, 1382. 
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XXVI.—On Two Bronze Fragments of an unknown object, portions of the Petrie 
Collection, in the Museum of the Royal Trish Academy, Dublin. By Miss 
MARGARET STOKEs. 


Read February 10, 1881. 


Ir is now twenty-three years since Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, in an address 
delivered before the Royal [rish Academy, drew attention to a small bronze 
object of unknown use in the museum of Dr. Petrie in Dublin. I have to acknow- 
ledge with much regret that so long a time has been allowed to elapse, and yet no 
illustration or complete description of this object has yet appeared; and I beg to 
offer the Society my sincere thanks for the opportunity now afforded of sub- 
mitting to your consideration such drawings and photographs as I have been 
able to obtain of this interesting relic. 

On the oecasion to which I have alluded, Mr. Kemble, speaking of a peculiar 
development of the double spiral line found in the ornamental designs of the 
Keltic populations of these islands, brought forward one of these objects as offering 
about the most perfect specimen of such design in existence. “There is,” he 
said, ‘‘ perhaps in all Europe, no more striking example than an implement of 
unknown use in the possession of our great archzeological master, Dr. Petrie; for 
beauty of design and beauty of execution this may challenge comparison with any 
specimen of cast bronze work that it has ever been my fortune to see.” 

When thus remarking, Mr. Kemble did not seem to have been aware that 
Dr. Petrie had in his possession a portion of a similar object quite equal to this 
in beauty. They seem to belong to one another, and both appear to be frag- 
ments of some larger object or portions of a series of such. Again, he describes 
this as of “ cast bronze,” whereas it appears on close examination that the work 
must have been executed by some method besides casting. I shall now proceed 
to describe these fragments in detail, and then offer for your judgment a theory 
as to their use and intention which has slowly forced itself upon my mind, and 
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which if accepted may bear on the question of the date of such bronzes in 
Ireland. 

Commencing with the more perfect of these two fragments (Pl. ΧΙ XI. fig. 1 (a) ), 
we find it to consist of five separate pieces, fitted with delicate precision and 
fastened together by small rivets. 1st, a band or fillet of thin bronze plate; then, 
2nd, a circular plate; 3rd, a cone or tongue springing upwards from the band. 
Besides these three principal portions there are two accessory objects—a stud and 
a shoe—which help to keep the whole together. In both cases (a, 2) the bands are 
broken at either end, from which we may conelude that they formed part of a 
longer object. They measure lin. in height, and are slightly curved, as if 
they had formed portions of a circular or oval ring; they are pierced at the 
upper and lower edges with small needle-holes, showing that some fine fabric was 
stitched to them by a delicate thread. The round plates are furnished with two 
little pegs or feet at the back, by which they were fixed into the hollow at the 
base of the cone into which the shoe is inserted, which supports the circular 
plate in an upright position. The cone rests partly on the topmost edge of the 
band or fillet, and partly in the hollow of the stud fixed on the band. This 
cone, which measures 44in. in height by 34in. in circumference at its base, is 
somewhat like a horn or tongue, and the denticulated edge at its summit shows 
signs of wearing, as if some hard object had rested there such as a small crystal 
ball. The three principal parts, 7.e., the band, the circular plates, and the cone, 
are decorated by the spiral lines in relief to which Mr. Kemble drew our atten- 
tion; but, instead of being as he declared “ casting,” it would appear as if the 
result were partly obtained by stamping, as a coin is stamped, and that then the 
lines were finished by hand. On examining the reverse of the plates we find 
that, aithough the delicate lines of the curves and spirals are not seen in intaglio, 
as they would be if the work were repoussé, yet the minute bosses on the surface 
are all clearly repoussé, being seen pressed out, or concave, on the back. Would 
this have been the case if the bronze plate were cast? Again, there are four 
parts of apparently the same ornament which might have all been cast from one 
mould, if casting were the method adopted; but it is clear that, if cast at all, 
there must have been four separate moulds, for in following each line of the 
curves and spirals a certain irregularity and difference is perceivable in every 
instance. This might occur if the less mechanical process of stamping and hand- 
work were adopted, since the stamp, being possibly formed of a less durable 
material than a mould, might require to be changed each time. 

If not then the finest pieces of casting ever seen, yet, as specimens of design 
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and workmanship, they are, perhaps, unsurpassed. The surface is here overspread 
with no vague lawlessness, but the ornament is treated with fine reserve, and the 
design carried out with the precision and delicacy of a master’s touch. The 
ornament on the cone (Pl. XXTI. fig. 2) flows round and upwards in lines gradual 
and harmonious as the curves in ocean surf, meeting and parting only to meet 
again in lovelier forms of flowing motion. In the centre of the circular plate 
below—just at the point or hollow, whence all these lines flow round and upwards, 
at the very heart as it might seem of the whole work—a crimson drop of clear 
enamel may be seen. 

Having so far attempted to give a faithful description of these exquisite 
fragments, I may now ask you to consider the question as to the probable use of 
these ornaments. It has been suggested that they are portions of two such horns 
as are seen on an ancient British helmet in our National Museum in London. 
The extreme delicacy and fragile nature of these objects seem however to refute 
this theory—a theory most valuable at the same time as bearing out the idea of 
the true origin of such things—the horn or tongue of flame projecting from the 
head being one of the most ancient symbols of divine power in man which we 
possess. The horns on the British helmet are strong and massive, such as might 
be worn in battle, but I believe that the fragments now under consideration may 
be the remains of an Irish radiated crown, formed of seven horns or tongues, so 
arranged as to rise from a hand or fillet intended to encircle the head—it may be 
of an image or of a king—during some sacred festival. . 

Will you now permit me to offer you a restoration in painting (Pl. XXII.)* which 
may convey an imperfect idea of this ornament as [ have conceived it when in its 
perfect condition? Were it once established that these fragments were portions 
of a radiated crown it would add materially to the interest with which we contem- 
plate them. It is a curious fact that, however common are the representations of 
such an object in ancient art, yet no example of such has hitherto been found, 
nor can any antiquary whom 1 have consulted recall the existence of even a 
fragment of such a crown in any museum at home or abroad. Indeed the 
practical use or wearing of this corona radiata by men in any office is not clearly 
proved. It seems to have been reserved for ideal heads, and is only found in art — 
whether in clay or marble, bronze or fresco painting. This crown is evidently 
meant to symbolize light or pointed flame, a sensible and materia! expression of 
the imagery of the poet or rhetorician who spoke of light as issuing from 


divinely inspired heads. Thus Virgil paints King Latinus as he issues forth to 


® A coloured drawing of this restoration was exhibited at the reading of this communication. 
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battle with Eneas (neid, lib. xii. 1. 161); and Valerius Flaccus speaks of the 
starry brow of Castor from whence the thin blood was seen to flow... Winckel- 
mann has observed, speaking of the origin and probable significance of the 
radiated crown, “ The first instance that occurs to me in the consideration of this 
corona was the notice of Lucian, who relates that the warriors of Ethiopia went 
to battle with arrows tied round their heads so as to stand upright like rays.” 
The blanched white palm-leaf, such as is still prepared in Bordighera in Italy 
for use on Palm Sunday in St. Peter’s at Rome, was used by the Spartans for a 
similar purpose, “ fixed,” says Winckelmann,” “so as to resemble rays;” and 
Apuleius (Metamorph. xi. [257] 801, ed. Oudendorf), when describing the costume 
of the initiated, says, “ But I carried in my right hand a flaming torch, and had 
encircled my head with a graceful garland, the leaves of the shining palm pro- 
jecting like rays.” 

It would appear that, at a later date, the radiated crown was an attribute of 
such leaders among men as came to have divine honours paid to them through 
the enthusiasm of their followers. We learn that such divine effulgence from 
the head as is symbolised by this crown is ailuded to by Latin writers who lived 
at the commencement of the Christian era, and we know that after the time of 
Mark Antony and Octavianus the laurel wreath is superseded by the golden 
rays of Sol or Helios, the ruler of days.’ 

The deification of the Roman emperors succeeded to the adoration of the 

toman governors which was practised in the East, where the magistrate was 
adored as a provincial deity, with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals 
and sacrifices.’ Then their images were adorned with rays, and Florus describing 
the honours paid to Czesar by the Romans, says, “ There by citizens who were not 
ungrateful, all possible honours were heaped upon the one prince; his images 
were in all the temples about, a crown of distinct rays in the theatre, a seat of 
honour raised in the senate-house, a pinnacle upon his house." 

Before leaving the subject of the history of this symbol in art, I hope it may 
not be deemed irrelevant if I allude to one point in connection with it which I 
have already brought forward elsewhere‘ at greater length than the limits of this 
paper will allow. It is my belief that the crown of thorns which formed part of 
the mock regalia given by the Roman governor to Christ with the purple robe 


* Argonaut. lib, iv. 1. 380, Monum., Antic. p. 59. 
Mr. Rapp, Numismatic Chronicle, N.S. vol. iii. p. 237. 
' Luean, Pharsalia, lib. vii. v. 458. * Epit. Rer. Rom. 1V. ii. § 91. 
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was a parody of the radiated crown worn by the Roman Emperors when they 
arrogated to themselves divinity. (Pl. XXIII. figs. 1, 2.) The monks of 
Jerusalem show, or lately did show, an aged thorn tree near the holy city from 
which they say the crown was originally cut in such a manner that in wearing it 
the thorns appeared so as to present the likeness of the radiated crown with 
which the kings of the East were accustomed to be adorned. In fact I am led to 
believe that the crown of thorns was (not as mediaeval Christian art would lead 
us to conclude) so much an instrument of physical as of moral suffering, since, in 
the mimic radiated crown he placed upon the sacred head, Herod parodied the 
ancient symbol of in-dwelling divinity and spiritual kingship, and placed his 
parody upon the only human brow that could by right inherit it. 

The first representation of Christ crowned with thorns that we know of is, I 
believe, that which occurs on the painted chamber in the catacomb of Preetextatus 
on the Appian Way. (Pl. XXIII. fig. 3.)* It is an illustration of the words, 
“They struck his head with a reed.” The treatment of the subject is so utterly 
unlike that to which we are accustomed in art of the German or later Italian 
schools, that it is not surprising to learn that it has been mistaken for the 
Baptism of Christ. However, the crown projecting from the head like rays at 
once silences all questionings as to the real nature of the subject. 

We have here a spiked and thorny wreath, which is a parody of the rays of 
the Sun-God, and at the Saviour’s right side two men, who prepare to strike His 
head with their reeds, while to His left is a leafless winter tree on which the dove 
—the Christian symbol of the spiritual power they mocked—has just descended. 

I hope that I may plead the interest of such points in connexion with the 
history of this symbol as excuse for the introduction of what to some may appear 
irrelevant matter. 

We may now return to the subiect of these bronze fragments found in Ire- 
land, which I presume to have formed part of such a crown as is here repre- 
sented—and the last question left for our consideration is as to its probable date. 

As upon this point we cannot be said to know anything, I hope I may be 
permitted to put the following observations in the form of questions. 

Is the fact that this ornament is decorated with the earliest form of the 
divergent spiral or trumpet-pattern a sufficient argument to lead us to assign it 


* It has been illustrated by M. Perret (Catacombes de Rome, vol. 1, pl. \xxx.) and by Garrueei ( Storia 
della Arte Cristiana, vol. 1, tavv. xxxviii. xxxix.), who had access to the original drawings made for 
Father Marchi in 1850, and exhibited in the Lateran Museum. See Northcote and Brownlow, Roma 
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to the same period as the late Celtic and pre-Roman works of Britain, i. e., 
between 200 years before the birth of Christ, and a.p. 200 ? 

Does the fact that it is of yellow bronze—with enamel sparingly introduced— 
point to the earliest of these dates, i. e., B.c. 200, or rather to the later, that is 
A.D. 200? 

Does the fact that this is not cast work, but that stamps were employed for 
impressing these thin bronze plates, and that the design must have been carefully 
worked up by hand, indicate the later period for the execution of this ornament? 

With reference to the first of these questions it must be remembered that the 
trumpet-pattern or divergent spiral design lingered much longer in Ireland than 
elsewhere, and works in metal marked by this may belong to a period bordering 
on that of the introduction of Christianity in Ireland, i. e., the third century. 
There is no connection between such decorative art as this and that of the 
tumuli-builders, yet we do see this design in an early and tentative form on 
carved bones found at Slieve na Calliaghe (Pi. XXIV.), as well as upon the sides 
of a stone cist at Clover Hill, in the county of Sligo. (Pl. XXV. figs. 1, 3.) 

Again, there are two distinct modifications of this design found on the monu- 
ments of Ireland, one appearing on the bronze and gold ornaments of apparently 
pre-Christian art, the other on decidedly Christian monuments down to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and there are two pillar stones in Kerry whence 
we may trace a transition from the one to the other—from the pre-Christian form 
to that found in the Christian MSS. shrines, &c. These stones belong to the 
first Christian period in Ireland—one bears a bilingual inscription—half Ogham, 
the other half in Roman letters gives the name of “ Finten”; the second is 
inscribed * Dne.” (Pl. XXYV. figs. 2, 4.) 

It would seem to me that the decoration on these stones was manifestly of a 
later date than that on the Petrie fragment, and that the design has lost much of 
its primitive simplicity. 

With respect to the next question regarding the working of the material, I 
may be permitted to quote from a late writer on the bronze age, when, referring 
to the inhabitants of Europe north of the Alps, he says, “The art of metal 
working, as proved by the remains associated together in the various places of 
manufacture, was carried toa high pitch of perfection. Most of the bronzes were 
cast and the moulds carefully designed ; the metal was also tempered by hammer- 
ing, or engraved with various elaborate patterns, or adorned with repoussé work.” 

Stamps were also employed for impressing thin plates of metal. In all proba- 
bility the art of casting preceded the tempering, stamping, and engraving ; but on 
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the evidence before us there is nothing to show that the first was derived from a 
different source to, or known in Gaul before, the others. 

In these fragments under our consideration we find— 

Ist. A complete mastery over the arts of tempering, stamping, and engraving. 

2nd. Exquisite skill in design and execution. 

3rd. The design is a variety of a certain design found in three stages of 
development on the monuments of Ireland. This, belonging to the second and 
most perfect stage, corresponds with that upon the bronze discs found at Monas- 
tereven, and the spoon-shaped relics found in a bog in Ireland, which corresponds 
to those described by Mr. Albert Way (Arch. Journ. xxvi. 52; Arch. Camb. 4th 
ser. i. 199), a variety coming between the primitive form seen on the stone and 
bone relics above mentioned and the more complex form occurring on Christian 
monuments. 

4th. These fragments are presumed to have been portions of a radiated crown 
—a form of crown which is first represented on the coins minted in Gaul and 
Britain in the years A.D. 260, 287, and 293, i.e., a century before the introduction 
of Christianity into Ireland. 

The early legends of Ireland describe crowns as part of the kingly regalia ; 
and these references point to various forms of crown as being in use. In the 
description of Cormac, grandson of Conn of the hundred battles, and the assemblies 
held in Ireland during his time, the chronicler says that each king who attended 
was attired in a kingly robe, and his golden helmet on his head; “ for they never 
put their kingly diadem on but in the field of battle only.” 

The golden helmet is virtually our crown. The Irish minn (mind) may be 
the golden frontlet or crescent seen in our museums. In the vision of Adamnan 
we read: “a vast arch, furthermore, above the head of the dignified one in his 
royal chair, like an adorned helmet or a king’s minn.’”’ It would seem that 
this word minn in Irish signified diadem, and at the same time that something 
more than a mere band or ribbon was understood in this term by the early Irish 
writers. In a fragment of a commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark, preserved in 
the University at Turin, we read: “ By the thorny crown upon His head we have 
obtained the diadem of a kingdom.” Here the word in the original, which is 
diadema, is translated in the gloss of the Irish scribe, minn, but to make the 
antithesis complete the diadem before the mind’s eye of the writer should have 
been an object with spikes bearing some resemblance to the crown of thorns. 

I feel tempted by all these concurrent testimonies drawn from the study of 
various monuments and relics in Ireland, and from the evidence, if such it 
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may be called, of the early legendary history of the country, to assign these 
fragments to a period immediately preceding the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, to the time which forms the culminating point of Irish heroic story, of 
Ossianic legend, where constant allusion is made to a certain splendour in dress 
and arms—the period of the great fort builders—of Aenghus and Conor—and 
other heroes with whose worth the labours of Sir Samuel Ferguson have made 
us now familiar. 


XXVII.—On a Latin Note to the Bodleian MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
concerning the Origin of the ra Dionysiana. In a Letter from 
Ropert Crapock Esq., F.S.A., fo Augustus Wollaston Franks, 
Esq., Director. 


Read June 17. 1880 


March 19, 1880. 
My Sir, 

In a note to the communication of Dr. Gustav Oppert, on the Origin of the 
Mra Dionysiana (Archaeologia, vol. Xttv. p. 347), you paid me the compliment 
of mentioning a suggestion I had made for the correction of the Latin note 
to the year a.p. 625, which is found in the MS. of the Saxon Chronicle in the 
Bodleian MS. Laud, 636, and which, as it stands, is, as you observed, unintelli- 
gible. It runs thus: “ Hie Cyclus Dionysii quinque decennovenalibus constans, 
hoc est, xcv. annis: sumitque exordium a xxx. anne [ncarnationis Domini, et 
desinit in DCXXVI. anno.’” 

Dr. Oppert stated in his text that the 30th year of our Lord’s Incarnation 
would be the 31st of the zera of Dionysius. Adding 95 to 31 we get 126, and my 
suggestion was that DCXXVI. was an error for CXXVI. 

This, however, is easily seen to be not the case. The note is appended to the 
year 625, and cannot refer to 125 or 126. And no cycle even of 19 years, 
according to the Dionysian reckoning, began from either a.p. 30 or 31 or ended 
in 125 or 126. Moreover, Dr. Oppert is wrong in stating that the year of the 
Incarnation, 30, would be the 3lst of the wra. It is of course the 30th, but is 
the 31st of the great period of 532 years which preceded the cycle of Dionysius ; 
and here Dr. Oppert seems to have fallen into a confusion, which, even supposing 
the reading xxx. to be correct, materially affeets the main prop of his argument 
as to the method in which he supposes Dionysius to have determined the year of 
the Birth of Christ, and so fixed his wra. And, if the cycle of 95 years had 
begun from the 30th year of the Incarnation, it would end in the 125th year. 

Dr. Ingram has a note upon the passage in question, in which he says, ‘‘ The 
following explanation of this semi-barbarous passage appears absolutely neces- 
sary. Here ends the sixth cycle of Dionysius. The cyele consists of five nine- 
teens; that is, ninety-five years; and commences its computation from the 
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thirtieth year of the Incarnation of our Lord. The sixth cycle therefore ends in 
the year 625.” (Ingram, Sar. Chron. p. 32.) 

But six times 95 is 570, which added to 30 makes 600 and not 625. 

I had thought it possible that the MS. might, if carefully examined, resolve 
the difficulty. But I am informed by the Librarian of the Bodleian, who has 
most obligingly examined it at my request, that it has been accurately tran- 
scribed. He further informs me that the Latin note is in the same hand with 
the rest of the text, which Professor Earle seems to think written circ. 1125. As 
the note is not found in any other MS. we have no other resource than con- 
jecture to guide us to its correction. 

Now, Dr. Oppert correctly states that ‘the last year of the Cyrillian canon 
was ANNUS DIOCL, CCXXXXVII....... Immediately to this year Dionysius 
added the first of his cycle, which, instead of calling it the 248th of Diocletian, 
he named Annus DomINI Dxxx11.’”* 

The cycle of Dionysius therefore actually begins from the 531st year of the 
Incarnation, 

Matthew of Westminster has a paragraph which in the form of expression 
corresponds singularly with the passage under consideration. He says, “‘ Anno 
gratiw 532 abbas Dionysius cyclum suum orditur, cycloruam quinque decenno- 
venalium.””” ‘This is precisely what the note to the Saron Chronicle would say 
if we were to put ὈΧΧΧΙ. for Xxx., and agrees with the statement I have quoted 
above from Dr. Oppert. 

There can, then, be no doubt that we should read pxxxt. for xxx., and thus 
make the statement consistent with itself and with the fact that the cycle of 
Dionysius began from the year 531 and ended in 626. 

It follows, however, that, if this reading be accepted, the confirmation, which 
Dr. Oppert derives from the mention of the year 30 (identifying it, transformed 
to 31, with the year of the Passion), for his theory of the origin of the Dionysian 
ra falls to the ground: If Dionysius had been the first to take the year 1 
of his wra for the year of the Incarnation it would be by no means improbable 
that he had obtained it in the manner suggested by Dr. Oppert. But when 
we find that in this assumption he only followed the earlier chronology of 
Panodorus and Victorius, there is no necessity to suppose that he arrived 
independently at the same result. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

A. W. Franks, Esq., Dir. 8.A. Yours very truly, 

R. C. 
* P. 346. > Ed. Frankf. 1601, p. 99. 
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XXVIII.—On an unexplained Figure in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Ina 
Letter from Joux Tuomas Mickueruwarre, 2sq., F.S.A., to Henry 
Salusbury Milman, Esq., Director. 


Read January 18, 1883. 


January 17, 1883. 
Dear Mr. Director, 

When some time ago I was describing the figures in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel to the Society, there was one which I was unable to explain, but which 
had so many distinguishing marks that I suggested that it must be the image of 
All Hallows which the people of South Cave, in Yorkshire, wanted in 1495. The 
suggestion was not then made seriously, and was not printed with the description." 
I now, however, venture to repeat it, with a few remarks intended to show that 
this may after all be the true explanation of the figure. 

The passage connecting the parish of South Cave with the image of All 
Hallows is in the Minutes of an Archdeacon’s Visitation, printed in the Surtees 
Society's York Fabric Rolls, p. 261. The parishioners present that “ there 
wantts the ymage of All Halowes, our hed halow, to whom it longes we know 
not, praying your lordship to set the seid image to some of us, owder to the 
person or the vicar, or the pariche.” If this had come a generation later we 
might have taken it for a “shrewd privy nip” of some new gospeller. But in 
1495 the presentation must have been made in good faith, and we are forced to 
believe either that the men of South Cave were remarkably ignorant, or that 
there did then exist images called of All Hallows. I have hitherto held the 
former opinion, but find now that I owe these good folk an apology, for our 
Fellow, the Rev. J. T. Fowler, has called my attention to a passage in Mr. Pea- 
cock’s Church Furniture, p. 45, which leaves no doubt at all that the latter is 
true. In answer to inquiries about “monuments of superstition” in Elizabeth’s 
time, the churchwardens of Belton, in the Isle of Axholme, mention “‘ an Idol] of 
All Halowes, cut in pices by Mr. Willi ffearnes a year past.” And I have lately 
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found a third example, rather earlier than that from South Cave, in the will of 
William Holme, vicar of Mattersey, Notts, printed in the Surtees Society’s 
Testamenta Eboracensia, vol. ii. p. 279. This William, in 1466, makes a bequest 
ad picturam ymaginis Omnium Sanctorum ex parte sinistra summi altaris situatae. 

These three passages prove beyond doubt that a figure which in some conven- 
tional way stood as a representative of All Hallows did formerly exist, and 
that which relates to South Cave refers to what was almost certainly the cause 
of its invention. There was a strict rule that the image of the patron saint or 
“head hallow” of each church should be placed in the chancel, and in the many 
churches dedicated to All Saints there would be a question how the rule should 
he obeyed. It is very likely that there were several ways of doing it, but one of 
them was to put up an actual image, and call it that of All Hallows. 

Now let us see what reason there may be for believing that we have this 
image in the very curious figure which occurs twice at Westminster. The image 
of All Hallows must of necessity have been a symbolical figure, aad, as the 
Hallows whom it was intended to honour have been drawn from all sorts and 
conditions of men, there is nothing more likely than that there should be an 
attempt to combine in the figure itself the characteristics of as many of them as 
possible. 

Now, our images here represent a bearded man in armour ;* over the armour 
are the Mass vestments, and over them again the monastic hood and scapular ; 
with the right hand he holds the end of a stole, the other end of which is tied 
round the neck of a dragon at his feet, and in the larger example the left hand 
holds a closed book,—a truly remarkable combination, which, [ think, may 
possibly be explained thus: The armour and the scapular, besides representing 
the military class and the monks, set forth in a wider sense the active and the con- 
templative life; the Mass vestments seem to represent the clergy of all orders ; 
the book, doctors, and men of learning generally ; and the beard is, Γ believe, put 
to include the agricultural class. Each state of life has added its contingent to 
the great army of the saints, every one of whom has overcome sin—the dragon 
—by the spiritual power here indicated by the stole. 

I put forward this interpretation with some diffidence, but [ think there is 


* | have formerly described the figure as having gauntlets on the hands only, but a close examina- 
tion of a cast of the smaller image leaves no doubt that it was intended to represent the whole body in 
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not anything in it which is over-fanciful, or out of keeping with the ideas of the 
time when the images of All Hallows were set up. And I will only add that 
this attribution of the Westminster figures receives some little confirmation from 
the position of the smaller one, which occupies the last place of all in the series 
of the saints, just as the feast of All Saints comes as a sort of &e. at the end 
of the Chureh’s calendar. 
[ am, dear Mr. Director, 
Yours very faithfully, 


J.T. MICKLETHWAITE. 
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Further Note on the Wall-Paintings discovered in the Cellarer's buildings at 
Westminster Abbey in February, 1882. In a letter from Joun Henry 
Mippteton, Bsq., UA., F.S.A., to Henry Salusbury Milman, Esq., U.A., 
Director. 

May 10, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Director, 

It may be in the recollection of the Society that the discovery of a Wall-Painting in 
tempera at Westminster Abbey, on the 8th of February, 1882, was noticed by me in a letter 
addressed on the same day to our Secretary, Mr. Knight Watson, which letter was read at our 
next following meeting, and is printed in this volume, p. 471. The description of the painting 
then given was necessarily somewhat hasty, and of course could not from want of time be 
accompanied by proper figures in illustration. 


Soon afterwards I had the opportunity of examining at leisure not only the painting noticed 
in my letter, but also another which was subsequently discovered in the same room. This latter 
painting, also in tempera, and of the same character as the former, appeared to me equally 
worthy of the attention of the Society. 


The place of the discovery was a large hail, in the great western range of buildings once 
oceupied by the Cellarer, running north and south over a ground-floor set of rooms vaulted in 
stone. At the time of the suppression of the Monastery the upper hall was divided off into 
smaller rooms by wood and plaster partitions. In one of these rooms, under fine oak Jacobean 
paneling, which again had been covered by canvas, were found the paintings in question ; which 
are fine specimens of their period, that of Henry VILL. 

On the east side of the room, a solid stone wall covered with plaster, is the design which I 
described by letter and am now enabled to show in figure. (PI. XXVL.) 


The wooden partition, now forming the south wall of the room, consists of stout oak studs, 
arranged vertically, about fourteen inches apart in the clear. They are covered at the back with 
interlaced wattle-work to carry the plaster, which fills up the spaces between the oak uprights. 
Thus long and narrow panels are formed, on which arabesques are painted (Pl. XXVIL); the 
design is rather cramped from the awkwardness of the space which had to be filled. The oak 
studs are painted white. 


Both these paintings are executed in the same manner, with black outlines and hatched 
shading on a black ground. The whole surface of the plaster was first painted white, and then 
the black outlines and back-ground were laid on. The accompanying plates have been kindly 
supvlied by our Fellow, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. 
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The painting is executed with but little size, so that the pigment is easily brushed off, a 
method of decoration to which Shakespeare gives the graphic name of “ water-work.” 


Henry IV. Part II. Act 2, Se. 1. 
Hostess: By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be fain to pawn both my plate and the 
tapestry of my dining chambers. 
Falstaff: Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking ; and for thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or 
the story of the Prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work, is worth a thousand of these 


bed-hangings and these fly-bitten tapestries. 


I am, dear Mr. Director, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Henry ΜΙΌΡΙΠΕΤΟΝ. 


To H. 5. Milman, Dir. Soc. Ant. 


NOTE. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1833, vol. ciii. p. ii. p. 393, is a letter 
from Alfred John Kempe, Esq., Fellow of this Society, deseribing the remains of a series of 
twelve paintiags, in ‘* water work,” which decorated the walls of a gallery in Grove House, 
Woodford, Essex, when that house was demolished in 1832. The description is accompanied by 
copper-plate engravings of the house, of the gallery, and of one of the paintings, which bore the 
date 1617. All the twelve appear to have represented scenes of rural life. So decidedly 
German are the designs, that they may well illustrate the allusion of Shakespeare, and be 
attributed to the School which produced in the previous century these Westminster paintings, 
classed by Mr. Middleton in his first letter as "" Holbeinesque.”’ 

Η. 8. M. 
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A, 


Aumack (Ricnanp, F.S.A.), the first charter by 


Aargau, canton of, Switzerland, grave-mounds in, | 


131-136 
** Abacot,” corrupticn of bycocket, 279 
Abbey Churches, Malmesbury, 168 ; Romsey, 168 
Accounts of colony of Bermuda, 80; of money 
received from the Treasurer of the King’s 
Chamber temp. Henry VIII. 295-336 
Achard, surname of tenant in Caudewell, 117 
Acres, measures of land in Rothley manor, 91, 98 


| 
| 


Penn to Pennsylvania, 83-85 ; copy of a letter 
to Mary Queen of Scots and a bond of Secre- 
tary Maitland, communicated by, 242-248 


_ Alne Church, Yorkshire, representation of Agnus 


Dei at, 170 
Alnwick, capture of, by Lancastrians (1462), 268, 
269, 272, 273 


| Altar, pictorial symbols for, in Mexican ornamenta- 


Acts of Parliament, authentication of, 79 ; printing | 


of, 424 
Adel Church, Yorkshire, descent from the Cross 


represented in, 169; representation of Agnus | 


Dei at, 170; seulptured figures at, 177 
Adoration of Cross, symbolization of, 167-169 
Agnel d’or, coin of Edward III. origin of, 141 
Agnus Dei, representations of symbolical form of 

169-171 
Agricultural class represented in All Hallows figure 

by the beard, 484 
Agriculture, open field, in Rothley manor, 91-92 


γ᾽ 


zodiacal signs not derived from, 345 
Akkadian zodiacal signs, 346, 347, 348 
Alan of Brittany, lord of Richmond (Yorks), 180 
Danby Wiske Church built by, 176 
Albany (Duke of), Protector of Scotland (1515), 
300-301 
Aldborough (William de), seal of, 185 
Alecott (Philip de), manor of Rothley assigned to, 94 
Alienation of land, limitation to, in Rothley soke, 97 
All Hallows, figures of, at Belton, 483 ; at Matter- 
sey, 484; South Cave, 483: Westminster 
Abbey, 483-485 


tion, 159 
Ambassadors to France (1515), 299 
Amber rings, found in Swiss grave-mounds, 135, 
136 
Amberley Church, Sussex, dedication cross at, 165 
America, first colonization of, 65-67 


_ American Indians, pottery ornamentation οἱ, 159 


912 


Angels, figures of, used as corbels, Lineoln Cathe- 
dral, 41 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Latin note to, concerning 
the origin of the Afra Dionysiana, 481-482 

Anglo-Saxon occupation of Lincolnshire, traces of, 
175 

Animal remains found at Caesar's Camp, 450, 454-5, 
456-460 

Animals sculptured at Pen Selwood Chureh, 171 ; 
at Hognaston, 171; in Stoney Stanton Chureh, 
176 

sculptured on tympana, 167, 168 

Ann of Warwick, marriage of, 415 

Anne of Cleves, the remonstrance of, 249-264 

Annunciation, group of figures of the, in Henry 
VIL.th’s Chapel at Westminster, 372 

Ape, a Japanese zodiacal sign, 342 

Apostles, figures of, in Henry VII.th’s Chapel at 
Westminster, 372-3 


--- 


| 
INDEX. | 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
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Apparel of nuns, injunctions concerning, 53-55 

Aquarius (amphora), the zodiacal sign of, 348, 345, 
347, 3445, 358 

Aquisio, name of, 153 

Ara, zodiacal sign of, 339 

Arab zodiacal signs, 343 

Aramaic calendar, 346-347 

Archbishop, cross of, 375 

Archery practice, temp. Eliz. 210-212 

Architecture, church, 165 

Gothic, English origin of, 48, 45 

Norman, 161-178 

of Lincoln Cathedral, 41-45 

of Rothley Chapel, 95 

the zodiacal sign of, 343, 344, 349, 

56 

Aristotle, figure of, in Henry VIL.th’s Chapel at 
Westminster, 368 

Armlets, found in Swiss grave-mound, 135, 136 

Armour, represented on figure found at Caesar's 
Camp, 445 

payments for, temp. Hen, VILL 310 

Arms of Aldborough, 185 

Aske (Roger), 187 


Conyers family, 19% 


Croy family, 264 

Daunce (Sir John), 296-7 

France on gold nobles, 138, 150-153 
Furnival, 185 


Henry VIII. at Westminster Abbey, 471 489 


INDEX. 


Arrow-heads (iron) found at 
456, 457, 463; 
Europe, 160 


Arrow-head, socket, found at Cesar’s Camp, 435 


Cesar’s Camp, 439, 
of, 


form in America and 


Arrows, used by Ethiopians in war, tied round the 
head, 476 
Art, symbol of the radiated crown in, 476-7 


| Arundel (Earl of), Yorkist leader, 272 


Aryan origin of fylfot pattern in ornamentation, 
159 : of zodiacal signs of Two Bears, 337 
Ashford Charch, destruction of images in, temp. 
Hen. VILI. 308 

Ashley (Sir John), Yorkist leader, 273, 274 

Aske (Roger), arms of, 187 

Assembly (general) in Bermuda, 70-72 

Assemblies (popular), James II. on, 78 

Assyrians, adoption of Aramaic calendar by, 346 

Aston Church, 
Agnus Dei at, 170, 171 

Astun, surname of tenant at Gadesby, 103 


of 


Herefordshire, representation 


| Astrological manuseript, German, 337-360 


Astronochus, zodiacal sign οἱ, 338 


Astronomical calculations, 467 
Atmospheric device, early Aryan, 160 
Attainder, law of, 409-428 
Auchinlech ( ), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 
Augustinian Abbey at Missenden, Bucks, 50-51 


Ault Hucknall Church, tympanum at, 167-168 


| Austerfield Chapel, sculpture at, 174 


Hospital of St. Giles, Brompton Bridge, | 


185 
Lascelles of Sowerby, 188 
Lawson, 203 
Marmion, 184, 185 
Montagu, 193 
Papal, 197 
Penn ( William), 85 
Saltemarsh, 199 
Army, payments for clothing of, temp. Hen. VIII. 
325 
standing, temp. Eliz., 214 
Arragon (Ferdinand, King of), treaty with (1515), 


305 


Autographs of Gloucester (Richard, Duke οὐ), 195 
Maitland (Secretary), 247 
Northamberland (John, Earl of), 193 
Penn (W.), 85 
Pole (Cardinal), 200 


Ὁ Averpeny,” definition of, 127, 129 


Avicia de Tanfield, wife of Robert Marmion, 180, 
181 


B. 
Babington of Dethick (family of), sale of Rothley 


manor to, 89 
Babylonian astronomical records, 467 
Bachelors, tax upon, 79 
Baikbie (Bagby), grant of lands at, 246 


INDEX. 493 


BAILEY (ALFRED, some historical aspects of the | 


English law of attainder and forfeiture for 
high treason, 409-428 

Bailiff (the lord’s), office of, 97 

Bailiff of the manor of Rothley, 89 

Bailiffs of the Tribes, officers of assembly of Ber- 
muda, 71 

Balance, the zodiacal sign of, see “ Libra ” 

Balbgrave, lands held in, 107-108 

Baltazar, the Pope’s orator (1517), 305 

Bamborough Castle, capture of, by Laneastrians 
(1462), 269, 272; by Scots (1463), 274 

Barfreston Church, Kent, twelfth century painting 
at, 164-5 

Barker (Thomas), a witness to Penn’s charter, 86 


Barking, tithes paid to the viear of, temp. Henry | 


VILI., 312 
Barnack Charch, tympanum at, 175 
Barnsby, lands held in, 105-106 
Baron (Rev. Jouy, D.D., F.S.A.), on a hoard of 
goli nobles found at Bremeridge Farm, 
Westbury, Wilts, 187-156 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, temp. Eliz. 231-2 
Barwick (Humphrey), pamphlet on use of fire-arms, 
212 
Bas-relief at Tarascon, 165 
Basil, writer of MS. ritual ordinance of Neophytus, 1 
Basil (St.), twelve canons of, 32 
Basin, stone, found at Caesar's Camp, 457, 464 
Bath Place, Strand, residence of Christian LI. of 
Denmark at, 321, 322 
Battle of Baugé, temp. Henry V. 235 
Ferry bridge, 266 
Hexham, 189-190, 265, 275, 278, 282, 284, 
286-294 
Spurs, 236-237 
Towton, 266 
Baynard’s Castle, Queen Margaret of Scotland at, 
(1516), 305 
Beard of All Hallows, figure represents agricultural 
class, 484 


| 
| 


represented on figure of St. Wilgeforte, | 


373 


Bears (Two), zodiacal signs of, 337 


Beauchamp estates, temp. Edw, ΕΥ̓͂, 410, 411, 416 

Beaumond, knight's fee in, 130 

Beckford Church, Gloucestershire, seulpture at, 172 ; 
tympanum at, 167 

Beckley, Oxfordshire, Benedictine nunnery in, 50 

eckwith (Geo.), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Bedford (Francis, Earl of), pamphlet dedicated to, 
210 

Bedford (George, Duke of), temp, Edw. IV. 416, 
417 

Bedfordshire, see “ Bromham,” “ Elstow,” “ Pod- 
dington ” 

Beggars, monastic regulations about, 31 

Belamy, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 

Belton (Lincolnshire), figure of All Hallows at, 483 

Benedictine nunnery in Beekley, Oxfordshire, 50 ; 
Elstow, near Bedford, 49-50 

Bennett (B.), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Benolte (Thomas), Clarencieux King at Arms, 299 

Bénouville (Normandy), clench-bolts found at, 437 

Bercario, surname of tenant at Rothley, 101 

Berden ( Walter de), 181 

Bermuda Company, 76 

Bermuda, constitutional history of, 65-82 

Berwick-on-T weed, surrendered to Scots (1461), 267 

Bills, rules for passing in Bermuda assembly, 71-72 

Binsow, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 180 

sirds sculptured at Beekford Chureh, 167; Little 
Langford Church, 176 

Bishop's Wilton Chareh, Yorkshire, representation 
of Agnus Dei at, 170 

Bishopstone Chureh, Sussex, representation of 
Agnus Dej at, 170 

Bitton Church, Gloucestershire, early example of 
Holy Rood at, 168 

Blacknal (William), Esquire of Queen Margaret of 
Scotland (1516), 304-5 

Blanche Rose, or Richard de la Pole, temp. Henry 
VILL. 306 

Blewbury ( Berks), St. Michael’s Charch, tomb ol 
Sir John Daunce in, 297-298 


“ὁ Blodwyte,” definition of, 126, 128 


Boar (Wild), a Japanese zodiacal sign, 342 
Boart, or diamond dust, 393 


| 
| 
| 
| 


194 


Bodleian MS. of Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 481-482 

Boleyn, surname of tenant at Menton, 121 

Boleyn (Anne), 325; ship so called, 332 

Bolid, surname of tenant at Somerdeby, 111 

Bolsover Church, Derbyshire, seulptared Crueifixion 
at, 168 

Bolts (clench), see “ Clench-bolts ” 

Bone whistle found at Caesar's Camp, 439, 450, 
154-5, 456, 464 

Bones, carved, found at Slieve na Calliaghe, 478 

—= found in Swiss grave-mounds, 135-136 

Boneton, surname of tenant at Gadesby, 102 

Bonstetten (Baron von), opening of grave-mounds 
by, 135 

Bookbinding, payment for, temp. Hen. VIIT. 335 

Book-plate of Mademoiselle Térése d’ Yves, 264 

Books, catalogue of, in Cyprus monastery, 6, 16-17; 
lost, 343; monastic regulations as to loan of, 
16; printed at La Rivou Monastery (1541), 
252-253 

“ Borwbruch,” definition of, 127, 129 


Boscherville, St. George’s Church, seulptared figure 


at, 171 
dothwell’s seizure of Mary Queen of Seots, 242- 
248 


Boulaq, stone in museum at, 468 

Bow, Turkish, 226 

Bows, payments for, temp. Hen. VIII. 310 

Bovates,” 
91, 98 

Boyvill (Elizabeth), last abbess of Elstow nunnery, 
(1530), 50 

Bracelets (silver), found in Swiss grave-mound, 156 


INDEX. 


Bretforton Church, Worcestershire, seulpture at,172 


measures of land in Rothley manor, 


Bradford-on-Avon Church, Wilts, seulptured Cruci- | 


fixion at, 168-169 
Braithwell Church, Yorkshire, seulpture at, 174 
Drattish, wooden fort so called, 452 
Bray, capture of, temp. Hen. VIII. 318-319 


Brayton Church, Yorkshire, representation of Agnus | 


Dei at, 170 

Bremeridge Farm, Westbury, Wilts, hoard of gold 
nobles found at, 137-156 

Bremhill (Wilts), land in, 147 


Bressay stone, sculpture on, 174 


Breton names in Burgh manor charters, 150 

Brezé (Piers de), a Laneastrian leader, 268, 270, 
273, 274, 275, 287 

Bridewell, payment for works at, temp. Hen. VIII. 
313 

Bridge (Catterick), 179, 182, 188 

Brief Notes (Chronicle so ealled), on Edward LV.’s 
reign, 266, 271, 272, 273 

Brief Latin Chronicle, ed. Gairdner, on Edward [V.’s 
reign, 266, 269, 273, 274, 276, 278 

“ Brigbote,” definition of, 127, 129 

Briott (Nicholas), graver to King Charles I. 40% 

Bristol Cathedral, early sculpture at, 172 

British Museum, Akkadian tablet in, 346 

Bromham Church, Bedfordshire, dedication cross at, 
165 

Brompton Bridge, Hospital of St. Giles of, 181, 182 

Brompton-upon-Swale, 182 

Bronze age, metal working in, 47% 

Bronze objects found at Caesar's Camp, 456; in 


Swiss grave-mounds, 135-136; preserved in 
museum of Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
473-480 ; difference between old aml new 


world types, 157 

Brooches (bronze), found in Swiss grave-mounds, 
135, 136 

Brough Hall MSS. notes on, 179-204 

Brough manor, documents relating to, 179-204 

Broughton, knight’s fee in, 130 

Brown (Roserr, Jov., F.S.A.), on a German 
Astronomico-Astrological Manuscript, and on 
the origin of the signs of the Zodiae, 337-360 

Browne (W.), Governor of the Bermudas, δ] 

Bruere (George), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Bruere (G. J.), Governor of the Bermudas, δ] 

Brun, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 

Brunswick (Duke of), signet of Queen Henrietta 
Maria in the collection of, 399-400, 405 

Buchan (Ear! of), signet in possession of, 39% 

Buckingham (George Sheffield, Duke of), monu- 
ment of, in Westminster Abbey, 364 

Buckingham (George Villiers, Duke of), monument 
of, in Westminster Abbey, 363 


IN DEX. 495 


Buckingham (Henry, Duke of), appointed seneschall | 
for execution of George, Duke of Clarence, 419 


Buckinghamshire, see 
Leckhampstead 
Missenden 
Radelive 
Water Stratford 
Buekles (iron) found at Cesar’s Camp, 439, 441, 
447, 456, 463. 
Buddha, fylfot pattern sacred symbol of, 159, 160 
Building of first city, myth of, 357 
Building contract, 13 Henry ΕΥ̓͂. 187 
Bull, the zodiacal sign of, see " Taurus ” 
Bundleigh Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
170 
Bunting, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 
Burgesses, appointed in Bermuda, 71 
Burgh family, narrative pedigree of, 179-204 
Burgh (William de), grant to, 20 Edw. ΠῚ. 182- 
183 
Burgundian nobles, 145, 146 
Burgundy (Duke of), gold nobles of, found at 
Westbury, 139, 153 
Burial, early, in Switzerland, 134 
* Burwlote,” definition of, 127, 129 
By, village names terminating in, 161, 175 
* Bycocket,” cap of state, 278-280 
Bynbrok (Janett), grant to, 58 


C. 


Cables and hawsers, payments for, temp. Hen. VILL. 
309-310 

Caburn, resemblance of Caesar's Camp to, 430-431 

animal bones found at, 454-455 

Cesar’s Camp, Folkestone, excavations at, 429-465 

Calais, loss of, allusions to, temp. Eliz. 241 

agreement to surrender by Margaret of 
Anjou, 267 

Calendar, Egyptian, the antiquity of 466-470 ; old 
Greek, 468; of the Mexican year, 157 

Calf sculptured at Hognaston Church, 171 

Caliver, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 210 

Calverley (Sir Richard) alluded to, 57 


| 
| 


Cambridge, King’s College Chapel, fan tracery 
vaulting of, 43 
Cambridge (Richard, Earl of), estates of, 412-413 
Cambridgeshire, see “ Duxford St, Johns” 
Campbell (W.), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 
Campion, surname of tenant at Mardefeld, 112 
Cancer, the zodiacal sign of, 343, 344, 348, 357, 
360 
Canopus, triglot decree of, 466, 468 
Canterbury Cathedral, vaulting of choir at, 47; 
painted ceiling at, 173 
Canuwill, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 
Capital letters in Cyprus MS. 3 
Capricornus [caper], zodiacal sign of, 343, 353- 
355, 358, 360 
Carethorpe, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 
180 
Carhayes, St. Michael’s Church, representation of 
Agnus Dei at, 170 
Carlos (Don), portrait of, cut on diamond, 404 
Carlton in Lindrick Chureh, cross on tympanum at, 
166 
“ Caruage,” definition of, 127, 129 
“ Carucates,” measures of land in Rothley manor, 91, 
98 
Carved stones in Lreland, 478 ; see “ Bones ἢ 
Carving, enjoined as monastic duty, sixteenth cen- 
tury, 61 
Castle Morton Church, representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 170 
Castor Church, tympanum at, 173 
Castor and Pollux, 357 
Catalogue of books in Cyprus monastery, 6, 16-17 
Cataractonium, site of, 182 
Cathedral! architecture, 41-48 
Cathedrals, Bristol, 172 
Durham, 169 
Lincoln, 41, 169 
Peterborough, 170 
St. Alban’s, 169 
St. Paul's, London, 381-392 
Winchester, 164 
Worcester, 164, 170 
Catillon, see “ Le Catillon” 


| 
| 
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‘atlik, old name of Catterick, 135 

Jatterick Bridge, charter for building, 179, 182, 188 
Charch, contract for erection of, 187 

‘andewell, lands held in, 116-118 


~ 


‘ave (Ambrose), alienation of Rothley manor to, 
89 

Cave habitations at San Juan, pottery fre m, 159 

Caves of Mithras, 204-208 

Celtic ornamental design, 473 

Celts, comparison between those of Old World and 

New World, 157 

Chaldean unit of time, 467 

found at Cesar’s 


Chalk carving of haman head 


INDEX. 


‘anldron (bronze), found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 | 


Camp, 458, 462; dish or mould found at Cesar’s | 


Camp, 442, 457; font found at Caesar's Camp, 
$57, 462, 464 
Chapel, relies of Norman, found at Caesar's Camp, 
444 
Chaplain, female, instance of, 53 
Character, national, allusions to, temp. Eliz. 209- 
241 
Charles L, seal of, when Prince of Wales, 403 
—— diamond signets of, 407, 408, 393-408 
Charles V. 
316 
Charm (word-), perhaps used on coinage, temp, Edw. 
141 
Charter of Penn to Pennsylvania, 83-88 
Charters, notes on, belonging to Sir John Lawson, 
179-204 
Chester (Ranulph, Earl of), grant of soke of Roth- 
ley to, 93 
Children, St. Nicholas patron of 364 
* Childwyte,” definition of, 127, 128 
China, use of the padlock in, 445 ; 


ornamentation in, 159 ; zodiacal signs of, §42 


key pattern of 


Christ, figure of, in Henry VII.th’s Chapel at 
Westminster, 372 

——— crowned with thorns, significance of, 476- 
477 

Christ's Hospital, London, temp. Eliz. 231-232 

Christian Il. (King of Denmark), visit of, to Eng- 
land, 320-323 


(Emperor), visit of, to England, 314- | 


Christmas at Dacre Castle, Morpeth (1515), 304; 
kept by Edward IV. at Durham (1462), 271; 
Christmas Yule, 354 

CT h]ronicle, A Briefe, 1561, quoted, 238 

Chronicle of Grey Friars of London, on battle of 
Hexham, 285 

Chronicle ( Anglo-Saxon ), see “ Anglo-Saxon ἢ 

Chronology of the Dionysian cycle, 481-482 ; Egyp- 
tian, 469 

Church discipline in Bermuda, 70 


Church Service, injunction as to proper carrying out, 
55-56 
Churches (parish), assemblies held in, Bermuda, 
73 
number of, in England, temp. Eliz. 233 
Churches, antiquities of, referred to— 
Adel, 169, 170 
Alne, 170 
Amberley, 165 
Aston, 170 
Ault Hucknall, 167-168 
Austertield, 174 
Barfreston, 164 
Barnack, 175 
Beckford, 167, 172 
Bishopstone, 170 
Bishop's Wilton, 170 
Bitton, 168 
Solsover, 168 
Bradford-on-Avon, 168 
Braithwell, 174 
Brayton, 170 
Bretforton, 172 
Bromham, 165 
Bundleigh, 170 
Carhayes, 170 
Carlton in Lindrick, 166 
Castle Morton, 170 
Castor, 173 
Catterick, 187 
Climping, 165 
Coleshill, 168 
Coltersworth, 170 
Comberton, 166 


Charches, antiquities of, referred to-—continued. 


Conisborough, 177 
Cottesmore, 168 
Crowle, 175 

Croxdale, 168 
Daglingworth, 168 
Danby Wiske, 175 
Ditteridge, 165 
Duxford St. John’s, 165 
Elkstone, 170 
Essendine, 173 
Findern, 165 

Fishlake, 172 
Gloucester (St. Nicholas), 170 
Haddiseoe, 169 
Haltham-super-Bain, 165 
Handborough, 166 
Headbourne Worthy, 168 
Heath, 168 
Hognaston, 169 
Horninghold, 170 
Ingleton, 169 
Jevington, 172 
Kempley, 165 

Kilpeck, 170 
Kirkburn, 169 

Kirton in Lindsey, 175 
Langport, 170 
Leckhampstead, 178 
Lenton, 168 

Little Comberton, 166 
Little Langford, 176 
Little Paxton, 166 
Londesborough, 166 
Malmesbury, 168 
Mintlyn, 165 

Mylor, 166 
Normanton, 168 

North Newbald, 164 
Parwich, 169 

Patcham, 164 

Pen Selwood, 170 
Perranzabuloe, 169 
Pirford, 165 
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Churches, antiquities of, referred to—continued. 

Poddington, 167 

Portskewit, 166 

Preston, 170 

Quenington, 172 

Radelive, 170 

Riceall, 172 

Richmond ( Yorks), 198 

Ridlington, 174 

Romsey, 168 

Salford, 166 

Seaford, 168 

South Ferriby, 161-178 

South Leigh, 166 

Stanton Lacy, 166 

Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 170 

Stoney Stanton, 170, 176 

Stottesden, 170 

Stow Longa, 170 

Stow of the Nine Churches, 175 

Tarrant Rushton, 170 

Tetsworth, 169 

Teversal, 170 

Thames Ditton, 170 

Tintagel, 175 

Tottenhill, 165 

Uphill, 166 

Upleadon, 170 

Water Stratford, 169 

Wenden, 175 

Westmeston, 169 

Wirksworth, 169 

Wiston, 165 

York (St. Lawrenee), 170 

York (St. Margaret ), 177 
Cinnamon (pound of), tenant’s rent in Saxelby, 95 
Cirele (stone), round Swiss grave-mound, 136 
Cireulus Lacteus, zodiacal sign of, 338 
Cissbury, resemblance of Caesar's Camp to, 430- 

431 
Cist (stone), carvings on, at Clover Hill, Sligo, 
478 

Citadel, existence of, in encampmenta, 432 
Civilization of Egypt, duration of, 469 
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Clarence (George, Duke of), attainder of, 418-419; 


grants by, 148-189; marriage of, 414-415; 


estates of, 417-418 
Clarencieux King at Arms, temp. Hen. VIII. pay- 


ments to, 310 


Crark (Grornce Tuomas, F.S.A.), the enstumary | 


of the manor and soke of Rothley, in the county 
of Leicester, 89-130 
Clavering, grant of, to George, Duke ofClarence, 417 
Claypoole (James ), a witness to Penn’s charter, 84, 56 
Clench-bolts found at Caesar's Camp, 435, 446, 457, 
458, 462, 463 
Finland, 437 
Le Catillon, Normandy, 437 
Ozingell, Kent, 437 
Scandinavia, 437 
Clermont Ferrand, museum at, horse-shoe in, 451 
Climping Church, dedication cross at, 165 
Close Rolls, extracts from, as to currency of nobles 
in Flanders, 155 
Clover Hill, Sligo, carved stone cist found at, 478 


Coats, payment for, for army, temp. Hen. VIII. 328, | 


329, 331 

Cock, a Japanese zodiacal sign, 342 

Cocks, tenant's rent in Barnesley, 95, 105 

Coeoa-nuts mounted with silver, monastic plate, 58 

Coin of Stephen discovered at Casar’s Camp, 436, 
457, 464 

Coins minted in Gaul and Britain, radiated crown 
on, 479; value of, temp. 1526, 296; see 
Nobles - 

Cole, surname of tenant at Mardefeld, 112 

Coleshill Chureh, sculptured Crucifixion at, 168 

Colonial history, Bermuda, 65-82 ; Pennsylvania, 
43-83 

Colonization of America, 65-67 

Coltersworth Church, representation of Agnus Dei 


at, 170 

Common land riots at Coventry, 324 

Common Pleas, seal for, 201, 202, 203 

Comnenus (Isaac), revolt of Cyprus under, 7 ; 
taking of Cyprus by, 37-38 

Compton (John), 62 

Conerete discovered at Cesar’s Camp, 456 
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Coxper (Francis Roveitiac), on the antiquity of 
the Egyptian calendar, 466-470 

Confession, rules for, 23 

Conisborough Church, sculptured stone at, 177 

Connecticut, popular assembly in (1684), 78 

Consecration of church, ornamental symbolization of, 
163-167 ; see “ Dedieation ” 

| Conyers, arms of, 198 

Coo (Christopher), a well-known sea captain (1515), 
301, 312 

Cooking-pot found at Caesar's Camp, 439, 456 

Coore (Hexry F.S.A.), on the Mith- 
raeum at Spoleto, 204-208 

Copper-gilt objects found at Cesar’s Camp, 447, 449, 

| 464 


| “ Cordhalpeny,” definition of, 127 
Cormac (legendary Irish king), crown of, 479 
Cornwall, see 
Carhayes 
Lanteglos 
Mylor 
Perranzabuloe 
Tintagel 
Corrodies, granting of, forbidden, 58, 59 
Corvus, zodiacal sign of, 339 
Cottesmore Church, seulptured Crucifixion at, 168 
Court baron, descended from township, 92: three 
weeks court, 98 
_ Court leet, an attribute of the soke, 92; manorial 
at Rothley, 92, 125-126 
Coventry, insurrection at, temp. Henry VIII. 323- 
325, 333 
Cow, seulptured at Hognaston Church, 171 
Cowley, condemnation of, temp. Henry VIII. 30%, 313 
᾿ Crab, the zodiacal sign of, see “ Cancer ” 
Crace (Mr.), collection of London engravings, 391 
Crater, zodiacal sign οἵ, 339 
Crauford (Jas.), Governor of the Bermudas, 51 
| Crécy, horse-shoes discovered at, 452 
Cremation, early, in Switzerland, 134 
Crescent (iron), found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 
Crofts, division of land in Rothley manor, 91, 98 
Cromwell's injunctions for removal of images, 367 
Crof{u}mwell (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 
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Cross, ornamentation of, rarely seen in America, 157 ; 
sculptured symbolizations of, 172; symboliza- 
tion of worship of, 167-9 


Davies (Richard), a witness to Penn’s Charter, 86 


Day (S.), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 


Crosses, of an archbishop, 375 ; dedication, 165; | 
| De la Pole (Richard), plots of, against Henry VIIT. 


ornamental at Lanteglos, 163; seulptured, 174 
Crowle Church, lintel of, composed of Runie cross, 
175 


Crown, radiated, origin and significance of, 476, 


479 ; Irish, bronze objects supposed to belong 


to, 475; 
of thorns, 476-477 

Crown, heirs to the, after Richard [LI. 421 

Croxdale Church, seulptured Crucifixion at, 168 

Croxton, lands held in, 108-109 

Croy, arms of the family of, 264 

Crucifixion, sculptured representations of, 168-169 

Crusades, particulars of expeditions, 38 

Cultures, division of land in Rothley manor, 91, 98 

Culverin gun, account for purchase of (1518), 298- 
299 

Currier, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 210, 217 

Custumary of the manor and soke of Rothley, 
Leicestershire, 89-130 

Cyprus, chronology of events in (1183-1218), 7 : 
condition of, thirteenth century, 37-40 ; condi- 
tion of church in, 2; sufferings in, under Latin 


rule, 1-2 ; taking of, by Richard Cceur de Leon, | 


38-40; ancient earthenware of, similar to 


Mexican, 157; MS. of Neophytus written in, 1 


D. 


Dacre (Humphrey, Lord), Yorkist leader, 26% 

Dacre (Ralph, Lord), Lancastrian leader, 26% 

Dacre ( Lord), warden of the English Marehes (1515), 
301-304 

Daglingworth Church, seulptured Crueifixion at ,16% 

Danby Wiske Chapel, tympanum at, 175 

Danes, occupation of Lincolnshire by, 175 

Dartmouth, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. 
222 

Daunce (Sir John), accounts of money received 


used by Kings of Ireland, 479; | 


Days of the week, zodiacal emblematical figures of, 
338 


306 
‘* Dead pays,” meaning of term, 311 
Deal, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. 222 
Debate, regulations Bermuda assembly, 
71-72 


for, in 


Decoration in Lrish art, 477-478 


from the Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, | 


temp. Hen. VIIT. 295-836 


ὃν 2 


Dedication crosses, 165 ; see “ Consecration ~ 

“Ὁ Dedshares,” meaning of term, 311 

Deer, fallow, found at Cesar’s Camp, 455, 456, 457, 
458 

Defences of England, temp. Eliz. 209-241; systems 
of, 430 

Démétér, cult οἵ, 356-357 


| Demons represented in zodiacal signs, 339 


Demonius, zodiacal sign of, 338 
Demysake, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 211 
“* Denegild,” definition of, 127, 129 
Denuld, surname of tenant at Caudewell, 117 
Deptford, making a wharf at, temp. Hen. VIIL 313 
Derbyshire, see 

Ault Hucknall 

Bolsover 

Bundleigh 

Findern 

Heath 

Hognaston 


Normanton 
Parwich 
Wirksworth 
Descent from the Cross, early representations of, 169 
Despenser estates, ‘emp. Edw. IV. 411, 412, 424 
Dialect, Scottish, temp. Edw. IV. 191 
Diamond called the “ Mirror of Naples,” 300; signet 
of Queen Henrietta Maria, 393-408 ; engraved 
work on, sixteenth century, 403-404 
Diamond merchant, visit of, to Persia (1664), 396-7 
Dionysian A®ra, Latin note concerning, 481-482 
Discipline, military, temp. Eliz. 213 
Ditteridge Church, dedication cross at, 165 
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Dog, a Japanese zodiacal sign, 342 ; Jupiter at- 
tended by, in zodiacal sign, 340; skeleton of, 
discovered at Caesar's Camp, 456 

Dog Star, rising of, in the Egyptian calendar, 466, 
468-469 

Dogs (two), seulptared at Hognaston Church, 171 

Dorsetshire, see “ Tarrant Rushton ” 

Dove, sculptured on tympanum, 167 

Dover, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. 222 

D’Oyley family, supposed founders of Missenden 
Abbey, 50 

Dragon, a Chinese zodiacal sign, 342 

Dragon sculptured in Stoney Stanton Church, 176 

ress at tournaments, temp. Hen. VIII. 315 ; sup- 
plied to Queen Margaret of Scotland (1515), 
503-304, 311; see * Apparel” 

lprill, military, temp. Eliz. 213, 224 

Drinking-eup found in Swiss grave-mounds, 135 

Du Clereq’s Chronicle on battle of Hexham, 288- 
289 

Dublin, Petrie collection, two bronze objects in, 473- 
480 

Dulwich College, MS. on hail-shot, 212 

Dunming, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 

Dunstanborough, capture of, by Lancastrians 
(1462), 269, 272 

Durham, see “ Croxdale ” 

Durham Cathedral, mural painting of Crucifixion at, 
169; vaulting at, 47 

Durham Cathedral library, ancient calendar in, 360 

Duxford St. John’s Chureh, cross on tympanum at, 


165 


E 


Ear pendants (bronze), found in Swiss grave- 
mounds, 135 
Earldoms, claims of female heirs to, 410-411 


Earthenware, Greek and Mexican, 159 


—— vessels, found in Swiss grave-mounds, 
135, 136 

Ecclesiastical privileges of soke, 93 

Ede, surname of tenant at Mardefeld, 110 
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Edington (William de), Bishop of Winchester, 144 

Edmund, king and martyr, figures in Henry 
VILth’s Chapel at Westminster, 365, 369, 
374, 378 

Education, low state of, in thirteenth century, 4, 5; 
see * Ignorance,” “ Learning ” 

Edward Confessor, figures of, in Henry VIL.th’s 
Chapel at Westminster, 365, 369 

Edward I. his wound cured by Eleanor, 260 

Edward III. gold nobles of, discovered at Westbury, 
138, 146, 150-153 


| Edward IV. inaccuracies in accounts of, 265-294 


Edward (Earl of Warwick, son of George, Duke of 
Clarence), 420-423 ; dignities and estates of, 
409-428 

Edward, son of Richard III. monument to, 196 

Eel (conger), remains of, at Caesar's Camp, 455, 
456, 459 

Egg (bird’s) discovered at Caesar's Camp, 456 

Egleton Church, font bowl found at, 173 

Egypt, fylfot pattern of ornamentation unknown in, 
159; key pattern in, 160 


Egyptian calendar, the antiquity of, 466-470; 
Funeral ritual, 351, 352; Zodiacal signs, 


341-342 

Elephantina, temple in the isle of, 468 

Elgiva, branding of the face of, 369 

Elizabeth (Queen), political pamphlet of her reign, 
209-241 

Elizabeth (Queen of Edward IV.), chantry of, in 
Westminster Abbey, 366 

Elkstone Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 170 

Elstow, or Elnstow, Benedictine nunnery near Bed- 
ford, 49-50, 51-53 

Emme, surname of juror at Pylton, 109 

“ Encheson,” definition of, 128 

England, described by Neophytus, thirteenth cen- 
tury, 38 

English, use of, in monastic injunctions, 60 

English origin of Gothic architecture, 43, 45 

Epigraphy, pagan, use of “ suus” in, 208 

Erith, payments for storehouses at, temp. Hen. VIII, 
313 

Essex, see “ Barking,” “ Wenden’ 
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Ethiopians, arrows tied round the head during battle, 
476 

Etruscan commerce, implements of, found in Swiss 
grave-mound, 134 

Eudemos, Astrological History ot, lost, 343 

Excavations at Cwesar’s Camp, Folkestone, 429- 
465; see " Grave-mounds ” 

Executions, publicity of, 419 

Exeter (Duke of), Lancastrian leader, 274 

Exilby, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 180 


F. 


Fabyan’s Chronicle on Edward LV.’s reign, 266, 
269, 270, 273, 274, 278, 281 

Fair, annual three days, granted to Rothley manor, 
95 

Falcon-bones found at Caesar's Camp, 450, 455 

Falmouth, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. 
222 

Fan-tracery vaulting, 43 

Farrar (Nicholas), founder of Crown Quit-rents, 
Bermuda, 77 

Faukes, surname of juror at Gadesby, 102, 103 

Feber, surname of tenant at Mardefeld, 112 

“ Ferdewyte ” [fyrdwyte ]}, definition of, 127, 128 

Ferriz (Peter), Bishop of Tirasso, dispensation by, 
197 

Ferrybridge, battle of, 266 

“ Ferwyte,” definition of, 128, 129 

Field names, 99, 114 

Figure (carved in chalk) of human head found at 
Caesar's Camp, 445-446, 458 

Findern Church, cross on tympanum at, 165 

Finger ring, see “ Ring” 

Finland, clench-bolts discovered in, 437 


Fire-arms, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 210-212, 
217 

Fish God, myth of the, 354 

Fisherman's superstition, 357 

Fishes, two mystic, sculptured at Hognaston Church, 
171 

Fishlake Church, seulptared medallion at, 172 


Fitzhugh (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Fitz-Hugh family, progenitor of, 182 

Fitz-Randolph (Henry), founder of Hospital of St. 
Giles, 182 

Fitzwalter (John Rateliffe, Baron), standard of, 
279 

Fitzwaryn (Sir Philip) sueceeds to Bremeridge, 146 

Flambard ( Bishop), seal of, 177 

Flanders, coinage of nobles in, 143, 144, 145, 155- 
156 

Fleet, ships cruising in (1515), 301 


“ Flemenefurth,” definition of, 127, 128 


Fleming (Jane), letters of, 243 

Fleming (Mary), wife of Secretary Maitland, 246 

Flint flakes found at Cawsar’s Camp, 438, 442, 457, 
458 


- Flithwyte,” definition of, 127, 128 


Florence, Uffizi at, diamond engraved signets at, 404 
Folkestone, Caesar's Camp at, excavations at, 429- 
465 
Fonts, chalk found at Caesar's Camp, 444, 457, 462, 
464 
Cottesmore Church, 168 
Ingleton Church, 169 
Kirkburn Church, 169, 177 
Lenton Church, 168 
Pont 4 Mousson, 164 
Perranzabuloe Church, 169 
Winchester Cethedral, 163 
Zedelghem, 164 
Ford (Philip ), a witness to Penn’s charter, 86 
Forelles, sheepskins used for binding, 335 
“ Forstall,” definition of, 127, 128 
Fortescue (Sir John), Lancastrian leader, 274, 287 
Fortyum (Cuances Drury Epwarp, F.S.A.), the 
diarmond signet of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles 1, 393-408 
Fountains (Abbat of), lands held by, 180 
Fox (John), Abbot of Missenden Abbey (1528), 50 
Frame of Government, by W. Penn, 83-85, 36 
France, arms of, on English gold nobles, 138 
king of, title assumed by Edward ILL 148 
—— trained soldiers in, temp. Eliz. 221 
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Franks (Mr.), engraved signet stone in collection of, 
401 

(Epwis, F.S.A.), on the misfortunes of 
Cyprus, by Neophytus, and the condition of the 
island in his time, 37-40 

Fret ornamentation in Mexico and Pern, 157-160 

* Frithborwn,” definition of, 127, 129 

Funereal Ritual, Egyptian, 351, 352 

Furnitare of Dacre Castle at Morpeth (1515), 304 

Furnival, arms of, 185 

Fylfot ornamentation unknown in America, 157 ; 
origin, 159 

Fyndern (Sir Thomas), Laneastrian leader, 272 


Giabriel (Angel), figure of, in Henry VILth’s Chapel 
at Westminster, 371 

Gace, surname of tenant at Gadesby, 104 

Gadesby, lands held in, 102-105 

Gairdner (James), accuracy of his Houses of Lan- 
caster and York, 266 

Ciame-laws, 212, 219 

Gamell, surname of juror at Barnsby, 105, 106 

Garmeys (Sir Christopher), account of expenses kept 
by (1515), 303 

Giarrisons recommended for certain towns, temp, Eliz. 
222, 233 

Gates (Sir Thomas}, colonization of New England 
by, 66 

Gaunte (Juliane), chantry of, 59 

Gemini, the zodiacal sign of, 343, 344, 347, 348, 
357, 360 

Gems, zodiacal, 341, 351 

Gevealogy of House of York, 428 ; see “ Arms ” 

Geological position of Caesar's Camp, 429-432 

George noble, coin, recommendation to issue (1526 ), 
296 

Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople, letters of, 
2-3, 39 

Germany, use of the padlock in, 445 

Gibson (William ), a witness to Penn’s charter, 86 

« Gild.” definition of, 127. 128 
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Gilt object found at Cesar’s Camp, 437, 459 
Girdle (ornamental). found in Swiss grave-mounds, 
135 
Gislebertus (Abbot), effigy of, 177 
Glass, painted, in Westminster Abbey, 376 
Gloucester, St. Nicholas Church, representation of 
Agnus Dei at, 170 
Gloucestershire, see 
Beckford 
Bitton 
Daglingworth 
Gloucester 
Kempley 
Preston 
Quenington 
Upleadon 
Gloves (white), pair οἵ, tenant’s rent in Wartnaby, 
95 
Goat bones found at Cesar’s Camp, 455, 456, 459, 
460: myths, 355 


᾿ Goddard (JIno.) Governor of the Bermudas, 81 


Gode, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 
Godmother, nuns not to stand for, 54 


| Godtid, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 
᾿ Godwine, surname of tenant at Barnsby, 106 


Gold nobles, hoard of, found in Wilts, 137-156 

Gold plate at Dacre Castle at Morpeth (1515), 804 

Golle, surname of tenant at Barnsby, 105 

Goose, an Egyptian zodiacal sign, 341; sacred in 
Egypt, 359 

Goose bones, remains of, at Cesar’s Camp, 455, 456 

Gori (Signor Fabio), discovery of Mithraeum by, 
204-208 

Gosnell (Captain Bartholomew), colonization of 
Virginia (1606), 66 

Gothic architecture, English origin of, 43; earliest 
example of, at Lincoln, 45 

Governors of Bermuda, functions of, 79-80; list of, 
8] 

Grafton'’s Chronicle, on Edward IV.’s reign, 265, 
266, 269, 270, 271, 273, 279, 283 

Grammatical (Roman) difficulty, 208 

Grave-mounds of Lunkhofen, in the canton of 

Aargau, Switzerland, 131-136 
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Great Dalby, manor of, 89 


Greece, introduction of zodiacal signs into, 343; | 


mode of computing the year in, 466, 467 
Greek, calendar (ancient) quoted, 468; fret or key 
pattern, 159, 160; manuscript by Neophytus, 
1-36 
Greenwich, visit of Emperor Charles to, temp. Hen. 
VIII. 314-5 
Greenwich (East), the Bermudas held in capite of 
the manor of, 67 
Gree (Rovert Puitips, F.S.A.), the fret or key 
ornamentation in Mexico and Peru, 157-160 
Gregorian year (the), 467 
Gregory's Chronicle on Edward IV.’s reign, 266, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 277, 278, 281, 291 
Gresham (Richard), merchant of London, temp. 
Hen. VIII. 309 
“ Gretbruch,” see “ Gritbruch ” 
Grey (Lord, of Codnor), Yorkist leader, 272 
αὐτὸν ( Earl), ancestor of (1462), 268 
Grey (John de), changes name to Marmion, 153 


Grey (Sir Ralph), a Yorkist leader, 268, 272, 273, 
274, 284, 285 

Grey de Wilton (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Greyhounds on Lancastrian seal, 201 

Greystock ( Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

“ Gritbruch” [Gretbruch ], definition of, 126, 128 

Groat (coin), introduction of, into England, 144 

Grymmeston, lands held in, 113-114 

Gun, accounts for purchase of (1518), 298, 299, 
310 

(sunpowder tax (Bermuda), 76 


H. 


Habington’s History of Edward IV. on battle of 
Hexham, 285 

Haddington, siege of, temp. Edw. VI. incidents at, | 
237 

Haddington Abbey, disposition of lands of, 246 

Haddiseoe Church, sculpture at, 169 

Hail-shot, use of, in England, 212, 219 

Haklnyt (Rev. Richard), colonization of New Eng- | 
land by, 66 


Hall’s Chronicle, Union of York and Lancaster, in 
Edward IV.’s reign, 235-237, 265, 266, 269, 
270, 271, 273, 279, 283, 284 

Haltham-super-Bain Church, cross on tympanum 
at, 165, 174 

Halykeld, lands held by Avieia de Tanfield in, 150 

Hamey (Dr. Baldwin), presentation of diamond 
signet to Charles ΠῚ. by, 408 

Hamilton (H.), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Hamlin, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 

Hampshire, see ‘“ Headbourne Worthy,” “ Win- 
chester” 

Handborough Church, cross on tympanum at, 166 

Hants, see “ Romsey ” 

“ Hangwyte,” definition of, 128, 129 

Harbottle Castle, Margaret of Scotland's residence 
there, 303 

Harcourts (family of), owners of land in Rothley 
manor, 93 ; see also “ Harecurt ” 

Hardyman (Dr. John), destruction of altars in 
Westminster by, 370 

Hare, sculptured on tympana, 167; a Chinese 
zodiacal sign, 343 

Hare bones found at Caesar's Camp, 455 

Harecurt (John de), 93, 94 

Harecurt (Richard de), 93 

Harecurt (William de), 93 

Harquebus, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 210, 
217, 235 

Harleian MS., « probable fictitious mention of, 
308 

Harness, see “ Horse furnitare ” 

Haselof, surname of tenant at Somerdeby, 111 

Hastings (honour of), knights fees in, 130 

Hastings (William, Lord), a Yorkist leader, 268, 
272 

Hartshorne (Miss), signet ring belonging to, 405 

Head (chalk), found at Caesar's Camp, 455, 462, 
463 

Headbourne Worthy Church, early example of Holy 
Rood at, 168 

Hearne’s Fragment of a Chronicle, on Edward 1V,’s 
reign, 266, 268, 270, 278, 285 

Heath Church, portion of rood preserved at, 168 
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Hebrews, use of lunar year by, 407 : zodiacal cult 
of, 855 

Hedgeley Moor, battle of (1464), 278, 284 

Heirs to the Crown after Richard ILI. 421 

Helenstow, see “ Elstow ” 

Hendiman, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 

Henrietta Maria (Queen), the diamond signet of, 
393-408 

Henry [V. seal of, 201 

Henry V. 413 

Henry VI. movements of, in North of England, 190 ; 
seal of, 190-191: events of his reign (later 
years), 266-294 ; canonization of, 364 ; figure 
of, at Westminster, 365, 367 

Henry VII. Chapel of, at Westminster, notes on the 
imagery of, 361-380 ; figure in Westminster 
Abbey, 376; tomb of, 377: figures in the 
Chapel, 483-485 

Henry VIII. seals of, 200-201 ; the remonstrance 

Cleves, 249-264 ; 

money received from the Treasurer of the 

King’s Chamber, 295-336; Margaret, Queen 

of Seotland, sister to, 300-305 ; painting dis- 

covered at Westminster of the date of, 471, 489 


Heraldry, archaic myths lingering in, 357; see also 


of Anne of accounts of 


“ Arms ” 

Herber, mansion of, in London, 417 

Herefordshire Beacon, excavations at, 435 

Herefordshire, see “ Aston,” “ Kilpeck,” “ Shobden 
Park ” 

Heron (Sir John), Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, 
temp. Hen. VILL. 309 

Herring-bone ornamentation. unknown in Mexico 
and Pern, 157 

Hether, knight’s fee in, 130 

Hexham, battle of, 189-190, 265, 275, 278, 282, 
284, 286-294 

“ Hidag,” definition of, 127, 129 

High treason, law of forfeiture for, 409-428 

Highway, manor of, 147 


Hilton (Olyver), bowyer of London, temp. Hen. VITI. 


310 
Hindu zodiacal signs, 343-344 
Hippopotamus, an Egyptian zodiacal sign, 342 
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Hodierne, surname of tenant at Barnsby, 106 

Hognaston Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
169 ; curious sculpture at, 171 

Holinshed’s Chronicle, chronological errors in, 265 

Hollar’s Plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 382, 386, 
889, 390, 391 

Holy Island, landing οἵ 
(1462), 270-271 

Holy Rood, early examples of, 168 

Holyrood, seals of Queen Mary sold at, 395, 398 

Home (Sir Alexander), safe conduct by (temp. 1464), 
191 

“ Homsekene,” definition of, 126 

Hope (Jno.), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 

“ Hordell et Orest,” definition of, 128, 129 


Lancastrian refugees 


| “ Hornchild,” definition of, 127, 129 


Horne, surname of tenant at Menton, 120 

Horninghold Church, representation of Agnus Dei 
at, 170 

Horre, surname of tenant at Gadesby, 103 

Horse, a Chinese zodiacal sign, 342; flesh of, used 
for food, 454 

Horse-furniture, found at Casar’s Camp, 459 

Horse-racing at Metz, temp. Henry VIII. 306 

Horse-shoeing in Norman times, 450-452 

Horse-shoes found at Casar’s Camp, 439, 441, 446, 
447, 448, 456, 457, 458, 459, 462, 463 

Hospital foundations, temp. Eliz. 214, 230-232 ; of 
St. Giles of Brompton Bridge, 181, 182, 185 

House, pictorial symbols for, in Mexican ornamenta- 


tion, 159 


_ Honseholds (monastic), evils arising therefrom, 51 


| Houses, the twelve astrological, 340 
| Howard (Lord Edmund), 325-326 


Howard (Sir J.), a Yorkist leader, 268 

Hughes (Professor), opinion on Cesar’s Camp, 
Folkstone, 432 

Human remains, see “ Bones,” ‘* Skeletons ” 

Hume’s account of battle of Hexham, 293 

“ Hundredpeny,” definition of, 127, 129 

Hungerford (Lord), Lancastrian leader, 269, 272, 
273, 274, 283 

Hunting scene sculptured in Little Langford Church, 
176 
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Huntingdon, knights fees in, 130 

Huntingdonshire, see “ Little 
Longa” 

Hanton (John de), 181 

Hydra, zodiacal sign of, 339 


Paxton,” “ Stow 


[. 


Ignorance in monasteries, temp. sixteenth century, | 
60; see also “ Learning ἢ | 

Ilger, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99, 100 

Imagery of Henry VII.th’s Chapel at Westminster, 
361-380 

Images in churches, destruction of, temp. Hen. VILL. 
308 

Inelosure riots at Coventry, 324 

India, use of the padlock in, 445 

Indra, fylfot ornamentation appertains to, 160 

“ [nfangthef,” definition of, 126, 128 

Ingleton Church, sculptured font at, 169 

Inscribed altar to Mithras, 204 

Inscriptions (religious) on coins, 140-141 

Institutions, representative, in Bermuda, 69-82 

[reland, early ornamental design in, 473, 478, 479 : 
radiated crown, 475; Kings of, use of crown 
by, 479 

[ron implements found in Swiss grave-mounds, 135, 
136 

[ron objects found at Cesar’s Camp, 436, 438, 439, 
441, 445, 447, 448 

[sle of Wight, garrison recommended for, temp. 
Eliz. 222 


J. 


Jacobean paneling discovered at Westminster Abbey 
in 1882, 471 

James [. first great seal of, 208 

James LL. action of, in colonial matters, 78 

James V. of Scotland, minority of, 300-303 

Janissaries, Turkish, temp. Eliz. 225 

Jarnogon, name of, 180 
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Japan, key-pattern of ornamentation in, 159 

Japan, zodiacal signs of, 342 

Jeaffreson (Mr.), paper by, on Castle Hill, Folke- 
stone, alluded to, 434-435 

Jernegan, name of, 180 

Jernegan de Tanfield, 180 

Jervaulx (Abbat of), lands held by, 181, 184, 180 

Jesus autem... . popular usage of this text, 

138, 140-141 


| Jevington Church, sculpture at, 172 


Jewels, monastic, forbidden to be sold, 59 


| Jewels of Charles 1, 397: at Windsor Castle, 403 


Jews, 8686 Hebrews 
John, of Luxembourg, author of Remonstrance of 


Anne of Cleves, 252 


| Johnson (Sir William) alluded to, 57 
| Jones (Inigo), work of, discovered at St. Paul's 


Cathedral, 382-391 
Jones ( 
Judith, wife of Waltheof E. of Huntingdon, founding 


), governor of the Bermudas, 81 


of nunnery by, 49 


Jupiter, zodiacal sign of, 340 


K. 


Kayham, lands held in, 118-120 

Keelby, Lincolnshire, nunnery in, 50 

Keep, existence of, in encampments, 432 

Kelby, knights fee in, 130 

Ketter (Dr. Hon. F.S.A.), The 
grave-mounds of Lunkhofen, in the canton of 
Aargau, Switzerland, 131-154 

Kemble (J. M.). on bronze object in Petrie Collee- 
tion, 473 

Kemp (Bishop), building of Paul’s Cross, 385 

Kempley Church, dedication cross at, 165 

Kennett's History of England, on battle of Hex- 
ham, 285 

Kent ( Ear! of), Yorkist leader, 272 

Kent, sce * Barfreston,” “ Folkestone ” 

Kerry, two carved pillar stones in, 478 


Key ornamentation in Mexico and Peru, 157-160 


3x 
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Keyser Eowarp, F.3.A.), On the seulp- 
tured tympanum of a former doorway in the 
church of South Ferriby, Lincolnshire, 161-178 

Killigrew (Sir Robert), petition of, as to granting 
of Bermuda, 76 

Kilmorie Cross, seulpture on, 174 

Kilpeck Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
170 

Kings of Ireland, use of crown by, 479 

Kirealdy of Grange, Margaret, letter of, 243 

Kirkapoll cross, sculpture on, 174 

Kirkburn Church, sculptured font at, 169, 177; re- 
presentation of Agnus Dei at, 170 

Kirkby’s inquest, 15 Edw. I. 180 

Kirton in Lindsey Church, tympanum at, 175 


Knife-blades, found at Caesar's Camp, 445, 446, 448, | 


457, 458, 462, 463 
Knights fees of Dalby and Rothley, 130 
Knotte, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99, 106 


L. 


Laing (David), MS. volume belonging to, 1 
Lake dwellings, horse-shoes discovered in, 451 
Lambert (William), merchant of London, temp, 
Hen. VIII, 309 

Lancastrian leaders in Wars of the Roses, see 

Brezé 

Dacre 

Exeter 

Fortescue 

Fyndern 

Hungerford 

Morton 

Pembroke 

Perey 

Roos 


Somerset 


Taylboys 
Tunstall 
Westworth 
Whytlingham 


Lancastrian possessions in Northumberland, 159 

Land, alienations in court, 97; cultivation of, in 
Bermuda, 77; measurements in Rothley soke, 
98; revenue of Crown from, in Bermuda, 77 ; 
see Custumary ” 

Langport Church (Somersetshire), representation of 
Agnus Dei at, 170, 171 

Langton, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 
180 

Language, Scottish, examples, temp. Mary, 244, 
246 

Lanteglos, Cornwall, ornamented cross at, 163 

Lascelles (Sir John de), 183 

Lascelles of Sowerby, arms of, 188 

Laton (Sir John de), 183 

Latun (Richard de), charter of, 181 

Lauderdale, Duke of, family papers of, 244 

Laurence (Robert), 57 

Laverd de Tonstal (William), 181 

Law, English, of attainder and forfeiture for high 
treason, 409-428 

Lawe, surname of tenant at Mardefeld, 112 

Laws and regulations in the Bermudas, 70 

Lawson, arms of, 203 

Lawson (Sir John, Bart.), Notes on documents be- 
longing to, 179-204 

Le Catillon camp, Normandy, clench-bolts found at, 
437 

Le Mans, museum at, horse-shoe in, 451 

Leaden dise found at Cesar’s Camp, 442, 457, 
464 

Learning, state of, in monasteries, temp. thirteenth 
century, 4; temp. sixteenth century, 60 

Leckhampstead Church, tympanum at, 178 

Lerroy (Ligvut.-Gex. Sir Henry), On the 
constitutional history of the Bermudas, the 
oldest remaining British plantation, 65-82 

Legend of Queen Eleanor sucking the wound of 
Edward, 260; of Queen Margaret and the 
Robber, 291 

Leicester (honor of), knights fees in, 130 

“ Horninghold,” “- Rothley,” 
‘Stoney Stanton ” 

Leming, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 180 


Leicestershire, 866 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lenton Church, sculptured crucifixion at, 168, 
169 
Leo, zodiacal signs of, 338, 343, 345, 348, 357 
Letters in Mr. Almack's collection, 243-244 ; temp. 
Hen. VIII. 326; to Mary Queen of Scots, 
242-248 ; monastic regulations about, 31 ; 
notes on, belonging to Sir John Lawson, 179- 
204 
Leyre, knights fee in, 130 
“ Leyrwyte,” definition of, 127, 128 
Libra, the zodiacal sign of, 343, 344, 345, 349-350, 
358 
Library, monastic, in thirteenth century, 4, 6 
Lightning represented by fylfot ornamentation, 160 
Limpets, remains of, at Cesar’s Camp, 455, 456, 
457 
Lincoln (Earl of), appointed heir to Richard III. 
421 
Lincoln, John Longland, Bishop of, Injunctions of, 
49-64 
Lincoln, St. Mary le Wigford, tympanum at, 175 
Lincoln Cathedral, architectural history of, 41-48 : 
grave slab of Bishop Remigius at, 169: seulp- 
tures on front of, 178 
Lincolnshire, occupied by Danes, 175, see 
Coltersworth 
Haltham super Bain 
Keelby 
South Ferriby 
W interingham 
Linet, surname of tenant at Somerdeby, 111 


Lingard, inaccuracy of dates in his history, 266; his | 


account of battle of Hexham, 293-294 

Lion, sacred to Sol, 340; an Egyptian zodiacal 
sign, 342; see * Leo” 

Lion, seulptured on tympana, 167 ; at Stow Longa, 
171 

Little Comberton Church, cross on tympanum at, 
166 

Little Langford Church, tympanum at, 176 

Little Paxton Chureh, tympanum at, 166, 167, 176 

Lloyd (Charles), a witness to Penn's Charter, 86 

Lomb, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99, 100, 113 

Londesborough Church, tympanum at, 166, 175 


London, Bath Street, Strand, residenee of Christian 
II. of Denmark at, 321, $22; hospitals in, 
temp. Eliz, 231-2 ; mansion of Herber in, 417 ; 
merchants’ payments to, temp. Hen. VIII. 
309-10; pageant on London Bridge, temp. 
Hen. VIIL 315; rent of house in Tower 
Street, temp. Hen, VIII. 311-312; visit of 
Emperor Charles to, temp. Hen, VIL. 315 ; 
of Queen Margaret of Seotland (1516), 304-5 ; 
see “ St. Paul's” 

Long-bow, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 210- 
212 

Longland (Joln), Bishop of Lineoln, Injunetions of, 
to certain monasteries in his district, 49-64 

Longspy (Robert), 181 

Lord of Misrule, injunetion against admittance into 
nunnery, 56 

Louis [X., coins of, copied by Edward ΠῚ, 141 

Lower House not separated from Upper House, 
73-75 

Lumley (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Lunar years, use of, 467 ; zodiacal signs, 340 

Lunkhofen (Switzerland ), grave-mounds of, 131-136 

Lute-bearer, an Egyptian zodiacal sign, 342 

Luttrell (Geoffrey), 94 

Lytilgray (John), viear of Catterik, 186 


M. 


᾿ Macon, surname of tenant in Warnetheby, 115 


| 
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Macray (Rev. F.S.A.), The 
“ Remonstrance ” of Anne of Cleves, communi- 
cated by, 249-264 

Magneby (Thomas de), 181 

Maine, popular assembly in, 78 

Maitland, Isabel, letters of, 243 

Maitland, Secretary, bond of, 242-245 

Malmesbury Abbey Chureh, sculptured crucifixion 
at, 165 

Malta, knights of, temp. Eliz. 228 

“ Man in the moon,” 340 

Manfield, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 180 

Manor of Brough, documents relating to, 179-204 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Manor and soke of Rothley, Leicestershire, custa- 
mary of, 89-130 

Manorial terms, vocabulary of, 126-129 

Manuscripts, of Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Bodleian ), 
441-482 ; astronomico-astrological, 337-360 ; 
of custamary, thirteenth century, 89; doeu- 

ments belonging to Sir John Lawson, 179-204: 

in Dulwich College on hail shot, 212; letters 

in Mr. Almack’s collection, 243-244; naval 


tracts in British Museum, 209-210; of Re- | 


monstrance of Anne of Cleves, 263; of ritual 
ordinance of Neophytus, 1-36 

Marc, mentioned in custumary of Rothley manor, 
91 

Mare ( Philip), grant of lands in Rothley manor to, 94 

Mardefeld (North), lands held in, 112 

Mardefeld (South), lands held in, 109-110 

Margaret of Anjou, campaign projects of, 267-294 ; 
story of, and the Robber, 286-292 

Margaret (Queen of James LV. of Scotland), 300- 
305, 311 

Margaret, daughter of G. 
427 


Duke of Clarence, 423- 


Margate, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. | 


222 
Market (weekly), grant of, to Rothley manor, 95 
Marmion family, deeds relating to, 180-184 ; arms 
of, 184-185 
Marmyon (Philip), owner of Bremeridge, 146 
F.S.A.), Sir John 


Daunce’s accounts of money received from the 


Martin (Cuarces Trice, 
Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, temp. Henry 
VILL. 295-336 

Mary I. (Queen), diamond armorial signet of, 403 

Mary II. (Queen), signet rings of, 406 

Mary of Modena (Queen of James I1.), diamond 
signet of 404 

Mary, Queen of Scots, letter to, 242-248; signets 
of, 394-5, 398, 399 

Mary (the Virgin), figure of in Henry VIL.th’s 
Chapel at Westminster, 372 

Maryland, popular Assembly in (1684), 78 

Masquerade at Greenwich, temp. Hen. VIII. 315 

Massachusetts, popular Assembly in, 78 


Mattersey ( Notts), figure of All Hallows, bequeathed 
at, 484 

Measurements of land in Rothley soke, 98 

Medicinal recommendations, temp. Hen. VIII. 326 

Menton, lands held in, 120-121 

Melworby, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 180 

Mermaid, sculptured on tympanum at Stow Longa, 
171 

Messuages, εἰν βίου. of land in Rothley manor, 91, 
98 

Metal working, art of, in bronze age, 478 

Metz, residence of Rich. de la Pole at, temp. Hen. 
VIII. 306 

Mexico, fret or key ornamentation in, 157-160 

(Joun Tuomas, F.S.A.), Notes on 
the imagery of Henry VIL.th’s Chapel at West- 
minster, 361, 380; on an unexplained figure in 
Henry VILth’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
453-455 

Middleham, the lordship of, 196; figures of saints 
proposed for the college at, 379; grant of, to 
Richard D. of Gloucester, 417 

Mippteton (Joux Henry, M.A. F.S.A.), on a 
wall paintings discovered at Westminster Abbey 
in 1882, 471-472, 489-90 

Miklowe (John), treasurer of the King’s chamber, 
Hen, VIII. 327 

Milan, defeat of French at (1521), 237 

Military defences of England, temp. Eliz. 209-241 

Mirman (Henry Sarossory, Dir.S.A.), Remarks 
on the first charter by Penn to Pennsylvania, 
86-88 ; Remarks on letter to Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a bond of Secretary Maitland, 242- 
248 

“Minn,” an Irish word for diadem, 479 

Minstrels (King’s), payment to, temp. Hen. VIII. 
313 

Mintlyn Church, tympanum at, 165 

“ Mirror of Naples,” diamond so called, 300 


Misericorde, institution of, 51 

* Mismirhing,” definition of, 127, 129 

Misrule, see “ Lord of ἢ 

Missenden ( Sir William de), founder of Abbey (1133), 
50 


| 
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Missenden Abbey, Bucks, 50-51, 60-64 

Mithra, 354 

Mithraum (the) of Spoleto, 204-208 

Mithras, worship of, 204-208 

Mohammedan year, 467 

Monasteries, printing in, 253 

Monastic life, thirteenth century, 5-6, 13-36; six- 
teenth century, 49-64 

Money bills in Bermuda, 80 


Monmouthshire, see “ Portskewit ” 

Monstrelet’s chronicles, on battle of Hexham, 288, 
289, 290 

Montacute estates, temp, Edward IV. 410, 411 

Montagu, arms of, 193 

Montagu (John, Lord), Yorkist leader, 267, 268, 
272, 274, 277, 278, 280, 286; signature of, 
as Earl of Northumberland, 193, 267, 268 

Months, names of, in Akkadian, 346-347 

Montgomery (John), “ Thinges Nedefull for this 
present state ” (1562), 209-241 

Moon, representative bust of, in Mithraic cave, 207 ; 
representation of, in zodiacal cult, 356 

More (N.), a witness to Penn's charter, 86 

Morlaix, capture of, temp. Hen. VIIL. 316-317 

Morpeth, Dacre Castle at, festivities at Christmas 
(1515), 304 

Morton (Dr.), Lancastrian leader, 272 

Mosse (Agnes), grant to, 58 

Moustachios, wearing of, in Anglo-Norman times, 
446 

Mule, Arab zodiacal sign of, 343 

Munceaux (Alan de), founder of Nun Cottam nun- 
nery, temp. Hen, I. 50 


Munseen, clench-bolts discovered in taumulus at, | 


437 

Mural paintings at St. Alban’s Cathedral, 169 ; at 
Durham Cathedral, 169; Patcham, 169; at 
Westmeston Church, 169 

- Murdro,” definition of, 128 

Musket [mosquet ], use of, temp. Eliz. 211 

Mussel, remains of, at Caesar's Camp, 455 

Mylor Church, cross on tympanum at, 166 

“ Mynchin,” a lay sister, 54 


Myths often linger in heraldry, 357 
Myword, surname of tenant at Barnsby, 106 


N. 


Nails, iron, found at Casar’s Camp, 438, 439, 441 
Names, Breton, in Burgh manor charters, 150 


| Names of manorial tenants, 90, 99 


| Navy, maintenance of, temp. Eliz. 209 


Neck-rings, found in Swiss grave-mounds, 135 

Neophytus, Archbishop of Cyprus, biographical 
account of, 2-13; ritual ordinance of, 1-36; 
MS. account of Cyprus by, 37 

Neville estates, temp. Edward IV. 410, 416, 417 

New England, colonization of, 66 

New Hampshire, popular assembly in (1684), 78 


| New Jersey, popular assembly in, 78 


(Roserr Crapock, F.S.A.), On a Latin 
note to the Bodleian M8, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle concerning the origin of the ira 
Dionysiana, 451-482 

Noble, money term, still used at Warminster, 140 

Nobles (gold), hoard of, found in Wilts, 137-156 

origin of the coinage, 142, 143-145 


| Norfolk, see 


Haddiscoe 
Mintlyn 
Tottenh il! 
Norham Castle, siege of, by Lancastrians (1463), 
274, 277, 278 


| Norman architecture, 161-178 ; font or basin found 


| 


| 


Myrion, surname of tenant at Balbgrave, 107, 108 


at Caesar's Camp, 444, 450, 457, 462, 464 
names of manorial tenants, 91 ; pottery, 438 ; 
sculpture, 172 
origin of Caesar's Camp, Folkestone, 452-3 
Normandy, clench-bolts found in Le Catillon camp, 
437 

Normanton Church, tympanum at, 168 
North Newbald Church, figured doorway, 164 
Northamptonshire, see 

Barnack 

Castor 

Stowe 
Northumberland (John Dudley, Duke οἵ), 320 
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Northumberland (John Neville, Earl of), signature 
of, 193 

Northumberland, Lancastrian possessions in, 189 

see Alnwick 


Northumbrian castles during Wars of Roses, 267 
Nottinghamshire, see 

Carlton in Lindrick 

Lenton 

Mattersey 

Teversal 


Numismaties, see Nobles 


᾽ 


Nun Cottam monastery in Keelby, Lincolnshire, 
50, 55-60 
Nunnery (Benedictine) in Beekley, Oxfordshire. 80 : 


of Elatow, near Bedford, 49-50 


4), 


Ouths of office in the Bermudas, 72 

Ovle (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Olympic festivals determined by lunar year, 467 
Open-field cultivation in Rothley manor, 91-2 
Orwer, surname of tenant at Menton, 120 

Orion (the hero), myth of, 352 

ret or key in 


design, 


Ornamentation, in Cyprus Ms, 3 
Mexico 157-166; 
173, 478, 479 


Oseber, surname of tenant at Balberave, 107 


and Pern, Celtic 


Osgathorp, knights fee in, 130 
Osmund, surname of tenant at Mardefeld, 112 
Otewell (John), last Abbot of Missenden Abbey, 50 
Ounby (Dame Margaret), chantry of, 59 
“ Outfangthef,” definition of, 128, 120 
Ox, bones of, found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 
Ox, a Japanese zodiacal sign, 342 
Oxford, castle of, horseshoe discovered at, 451 
Oxfordshire, see 

Beckley 

Handborough 

Salford 

South Leigh 

Swynnerton 

Tetsworth 
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Oyster shell foun! at Caesar's Camp, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459, 460 
Ozingell (Kent), cleneh-bolt found at, 436 


Pacitic Islands, key pattern of ornamentation in, 159 
Padlock (iron) found at Caesar's Camp, 445, 458, 
462 
Page, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 
Pageant on London Bridge, temp. Hen. VIII. 315 
Painting enjoined as a monastic duty, sixteenth 
century, 61 
Paintings (mural) at Barfreston Chureh, 164-5 
Durham Cathedral, 169 
Pateham Church, 164, 169 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, 169 
Westmeston Church, 169 
Westminster Abbey, 471-472, 459-490 
Palm Sunday, white palm leaf used on, 476 
Pamphlet, political (1562), 209-241 
Papal arms, 197 
Paris, MSS. of Neophytus in national library of, 2 
Paris (Nicolas), a printer at Troyes, 252 
Parker (H. R.), deseent of manor of Rothley to, 89 
Parker Henry, F.S.A.), On the architee- 
tural history of St. Hagh’s Choir in Lincoln 
Cathedral, 41-48 
Parliament, meetings of, temp. Edw. IV. 276, 27%, 
28] 
Parliamentary assembly of the Bermudas, 70-72 
Parwich Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
169 ; seulpture at, 172 
Pastoral staff (early), sculpture of, 168 
Patcham Church, twelfth century mura] painting 
discovered at, 164, 169 
Patent Rolls, extracts from, as to currency of nobles 
in Flanders, 155 
Paul’s Cross, excavations for foundations of, 
383-385 


Payn, surname of tenant at Barnsby, 105, 106 


382, 


Peacock (Epwarp, F.S.A.), Injunctions of John 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, to certain monas- 


teries in his diocese, 49-64 
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Peacocks (two), Arab zodiacal sign of, 343 

Pedigree of Burgh family, 179-204; of Houses of | 
York and Lancaster, 428 

Pembroke (Earl of), Lancastrian leader, 269, 272, 
281 

Pen Selwood Church, representation of Agnus Dei 
at, 170, 171 

Pendants, bronze, found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 | 

Pendulum, invention of the, 467 

Penn (W.), The first charter of, to Pennsylvania, 
83-88 

Pennsylvania, the first charter of Penn to, 83-88 

Penrose ( Francis Cranmer, F.R.LB.A.), On the 
recent discoveries of portions of Old St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, 381-392 

Penny of Καὶ, Stephen found at Casar’s Camp, 457, 
464 

Pepper (pound of), tenant’s rent in Menton, 95 

Pepysian Collection at Cambridge, engraving of 
Paul’s Cross at, 383 

Perceval (Caartes Spencer, Treasurer 8.A.) | 


Notes on a selection of ancient charters, let- | 


ters, and other documents from the muniment 
room of Sir John Lawson, of Brough Hall, 
near Catterick in Richmondshire, Baronet, 179- | 
204; On certain inaccuracies in the ordinary | 
accounts of the early years of the reign of 
King Edward LV. 265-294 

Perey (Sir Ralph), Lancastrian leader, 269, 272, 
274, 281, 282, 286 

Pernnell, surname of tenant at Balbgrave, 107 

Perranzabuloe Church, seulptured font at, 169 

Persia, zodiacal signs of, 344-345 

Peru, fret or key ornamentation in, 157-160 

Peteling, knights fee in, 130 

Peterborough Cathedral, remains of old roof at, 41 ; 
representation of Agnus Dei at, 170 

Petrie collection, Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, two | 
bronze objects in, 473-480 

Philadelphia, council and assembly held by Penn at, 
87 

Philip the Bold, Ὁ, of Burgundy, gold nobles of, 
found at Westbury, 139, 143, 153 

Philip ΠῚ. diamond armorial signet of, 403 


Philosophers, images of, in Henry VILth’s Chapel at 
Westminster, 367, 368, 376 

Picton (Sir William), marriage of, 199 

Pictures (sacred), monastic regulations as to 
of, 16 

| Pig, bones of, found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 ; 
remains of, discovered at Camp, 456 ; 
sculptured at Hognaston Chareh, 171 

Pigeon, remains of, diseovered at Cwsar’s Camp, 
456 

Pike, use of, temp. Eliz. 235 

Pin, found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 

Pirford Church, dedication cross at, 165 

Pisces, the zodiacal sign of, 339, 343, 345, 
358 

Pitie, Our Lady of, destruction of images to, temp. 
Hen. VIII. 308 

Pits in Caesar's Camp, Folkestone, 433 

Pitt ( ), governor of the Bermudas, sl 

Pirt-Rivers Avevstus H. L. F, 
F.R.S., F.S.A.), Excavations at Casar's Camp, 
near Folkestone, condueted in June and July 
1878, 429-465 

Place names, JOR ; terminating in “ by,” 161, 175 


| Places,” division of land in Rothley manor, 91, 98 


Places, surnames derived from, 90 

Plate, monastic, forbidden to be sold, 58-59 

“ Plightwyte,” definition of, 126, 128 

Ploughshare, held by tenant in Barnesby, 95 

Plumsted (Frans.), a witness to Penn’s charter, 36 

Plymouth, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. 
222 

Poddington Church, cross over main entrance, 167 

Pole (Reginald), attainder of, 425-427; autograph 
of, 200 

Political pamphlet, 1562, 209-241 

Political use of Paul’s Cross, 386 

Pont & Mousson, sculpture on font at, 164 

Popple (A.), governor of the Bermudas, 79, 81 

Popple (W.), governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Porchester Castle, storehouse built at, temp. Hen. 
VILL. 335 

Portrait of Don Carlos cut on diamond, 404 

Portskewit Church. cross (early) on doorway, 166 


| 
| | 
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Portsmouth, garrison recommended for, temp. Eliz. 
222; payment of King’s workmen at, temp. 
Hen. 334 

Pottery, discovered at Caesar's Camp, 438, 441, | 
142, 446, 447, 448, 449, 456-460, 462, | 
464-5 ; 159; 


works near St. Paul’s, London, 384 


ornamentation on Mexican, 
Potsherds, found in Swiss grave-mounds, 185 
Pounde (John), Somerset Herald (1516), 306 
Powder Commutation Fand (Bermuda), 76-77 
Powys (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 
Pre-emption, alienation custom, 97 


Premonstratensian Canons, House of, at Easeby, 
198 

Prepositus, office of, 97, 122 

Prerogative of the Crown, abuse of, 76 

Preston Church, near Ledbury, representation of 
Agnus Dei at, 170 

Prevost (Abbé), life of Queen Margaret, 290 

Price (Hilton), assistance in excavations at Caesar's | 
Camp, Folkestone, 435 

Priest, unknown figure of, in Henry VILth’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 363 

Printing in monasteries, 253 

Pritchard (Edward), a witness to Penn’s charter, 


86 


Proverb, French, against the English, 241 

Prudhoe Castle, grant of constableship of (1463), 
188 

Prynn (John), sub-dean and treasurer of Lincoln, | 
5s 

Ptolemy, astronomical observetions of, 467 

Pulleine (H.), governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Pun, occurrence of, in Cyprus MS. 4 


Purgatory, representations of, in England, 172 
Puritans, destruction by, at Westminster Abbey. 
377 


Puteus, name for zodiacal sign of Ara, 339 


Q. 


Quenington Church, seulpture at, 172 


Quenyngburgh, knights fee in, 130 


INDEX. 


Quern, found at Caesar's Camp, 444, 457, 
Quit-rent Fund (Bermuda ), 76-77 


R. 


Radelive Chureh, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
170 

Radiated crown, see “ Crown’ 

Rain, represented by key pattern, 158; by fylfot 
pattern, 160 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), discoveries of, in America, 
65-66 

Ram, a Chinese zodiacal sign, 342 

Rapin’s account of battle of Hexham, 292 

Rastell’s Chronicle on battle of Hexham, 285 

Rat, a Japanese zodiacal sign, 342 

Reformation, Paul’s Cross used at, 386 

Relic Table, Caesar's Camp, Folkestone, 456-460 

Remonstrance of Anne of Cleves, 249-264 

Renaissance work at Westminster Abbey, 377 


Rent of place in Tower Street, temp. Hen. VIII. 
311-312 ; Rothley manor, 91, 
96-97 

Remigius (Bishop), grave-slab of, at Lineoln Ca- 
thedral, 169 

Representative institutions in Bermuda, 69-82 


of land, in 


Rhetia, no grave-mounds found in, 135 

Rhiwallon, name of, 180 

Rhode Island, popular Assembly in (1684), 78 

Rieeall Church, medallion at, 172 

Richard, Earl of Gloucester, marriage of, 415 

Richard Coeur de Lion, capture of Cyprus by, 7, 
38-40 

Richard LL. gold nobles of, discovered at Westbury, 
139, 146, 152-153 

Richard ILL, [Duke of Gloucester], deed for cove- 
nant to serve, 195 

Richard IIL. seal of, 201 ; heirs to the Crown after, 
421 

Richier (Isaac), governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Richmond (Earl of), lands held by, temp. John, 180 

Richmond (Richard de), possession of Burgh manor, 
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Richmond and Somerset (Henry Fitzroy, Duke of), | 
| 
Richmond ( Yorks.), tower of Grey Friars Church 
there, 198 
Ridlington Church, seulpture at, 174 
Ring found in Swiss grave-mound, agate, 136 ; 
amber, 135-136; bronze, 136 
Rings, diamond signet, 393-408 
Ritual Ordinance of Neophytus, 1-36 
Rivou (La), monastery, printing in, 253 
Roald, name of, 180 
Roaldus, Constable of Richmond Castle, 181 
Roanoke Island, colonization of (1584-1586), 65-66 
Rods, measures of land in Rothley manor, 91, 98 
Rokeby (Sir Thomas de), 183 
Roman Catholic religion, preeluded by colonists, 69 
Roman remains discovered at Castle Hill, Folke- 
stone, 434; at Le Catillon Camp, Normandy, 
497: 
Roman road from York, 182; padlock, 445 
Romanesque doorhead at South Ferriby Chureh, 161 
Romsey Abbey Church, sculptured crucifixion at, 
168 
Roof, remains of eld, at Peterborough and Lincoln, 
41 
Roos (Lord), Lancastrian leader, 272 
Rosecrea, St. Cronan’s Charch at, 173 
Roses, Wars of, incidents in, 265-294 
Rothley, Leicestershire, custumary of the manor ani 
soke of, 89-130 
Rouen, loss of, allusions to, temp. Eliz. 241 
Ruallus, name of, 180 
Rudyard (Tho.), a witness to Penn’s charter, 46 
Runic crosses in Lincolnshire churches, 175 
Ruthal (George), tomb of, in Westminster Abbey, 
366 
Rutlandshire, see 
Cottesmore 
Egleton 
Ridiington 


in Swiss grave-mounds, 135 


s. 


Sabyn (William), merchant of London, temp. Hen. 
VIIL. 310, 312 
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Sagittarius [Arcitenens}, zodiacal sign of, 338, 
343, 345, 348, 353, 358 
Saints (patron), figure of, to be plaeed in chancel, 
484. - popular in England during Middle Ages, 
376, 379-380 
of, in Henry VITLth’s Chapel at 
Westminster, 
Agatha, 370 
Ambrose, 374, 378 
Andrew, 371 
Anne, 371 
Anthony, 369 
Apollonia, 366 
Augustine, 370, 378 
Barbara, 373 
Bartholomew, 372 
Christopher, 365, 366 


Cuthbert, 374 


Saints, figures 


Denis, 366 
Dorothy, 365, 373 
Dunstan, 369 

Elizabeth, 373 

Eloy, 374 

Erasmus, 366, 369 
George, 375, 377 
Germain, 369 

Giles, 369 

Helen, 374, 378 

Hugh of Lincoln, 369 
James the Great, 371 
dames the Less, 371 
Jerome, 364, 373 

John the Baptist, 370 
John the Evangelist, 370, 371 
Jude, 372 

Katherine, 366, 871, 278 
Lawrence, 363, 370 
Luke, 370 

Margaret, 366, 371 
Mark, 374 

Martin, 368 

Mary Magdalene, 365, 373 
Matthew, 371, 374 
Matthias, 372 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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Saints, figures of, in Henry VII.th’s Chapel at West- | Saltemarsh, arms of, 199 


minster—continued * Sake ” [sac], definition of, 126, 128 


Nicholas, 364, 374 Sanctiori Anglorum Coneilio exhibita, 1707. note on, 
Oswald, 374 308 

Paul, 366, 372 Sanney, surname of tenant at Gadesby, 102 

Peter, 365, 371 Saturn, zodiacal sign of, 339-340 

Philip, 372 Saxilby, lands held in, 114 

Richard of Chichester, 375 Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon, 168-16 

toch, 365, 368 Say (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Sebastian, 364, 374 Scales (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Simon, 372 Sealford, knights fee in, 130 

Stephen, 363, 370 Seandinavia, use of the padlock in, 445 ; origin of 
Sythe, 374 discovered clench-bolts in, 437 

Thomas, 371  Sclewill, surname of tenant at Menton, 120 
Thomas, of Canterbury, 365, 375 “ Scot,” definition of, 127, 128 

Uncumber, 373, 375-9 Scotland, seizure of Mary, Queen of, 242-248 
Vincent, 364, 369 Scotland, French influence in, temp. Eliz. 238 ; gold 
Wilgeforte, 373 nobles introduced into, 145; dialect of, docu- 
Winifred, 371 ment written in, temp. Edw. IV. 191 


St. Alban’s Abbey, printing in, 253 ᾿ Scorpio, the zodiacal sign of, 343, 345, 347, 351- 


St. Alban’s Cathedral, mural painting of crucifixion 352, 358, 360 
at, 169 Scrope (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

. Cronan, effigy of, 173 

St. Cross, vaulting at, 47 

St. Faith's Chureh (London), 390 Seaford Church, sculptured crucifixion at, 165 

Seals to charters, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
191, 193, 194, 197, 198, 200, 201, 202, 203 ; 
of Bishup Flambard, 177 ; of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, 402, 403; on treaty with Denmark, 
temp. Hen. VIII. 322 

Seulpture of crucifixion, 168-169 ; stones in Ire- 
land, 478 ; see “ Saints,” “ Tympana ” 

Sedumensis (Cardinal of), see “ Sion” 

Sele (Sir William ), alluded to, 57 

Sems, surname of tenant at Somerdeby, 111 

Seneschall of England, office of, temp. Edward IV. 


Serope (Richard le), seal of, 187 
Seut, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 


St. Francis, seal, representation of, 198 

St. George and Dragon, sculpture of, 177 

St. Giles, seal representation of, 185 

St. Hugh’s Choir in Lincoln Cathedral, architec- 
tural history of, 41-48 

St. John of Jerusalem (order of), grant of manor | 
of Rothley to, 89; knights fees held of the | 
prior of, 130 | 

st. Margaret, sculptured representation of legend, 172 

St. Michael, representations of, 172 

St. Nicholas, dedications to, 161-164, 170, 176 

St. Paul's Cathedral (old), On the recent discoveries | 419 
of portions, 381-392 Sepulchral memorials, see “ Grave-mounds ” 

St. Petersburg, diamond engraved signets at, 404 Sermons, MS. volume of, by Neophytus, 2; at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, temp. Eliz. 231-232 Paul’s Cross, 386 

St. Walery (Bernard de), founder of Benedictine | Serpent, a Chinese zodiacal sign, 342 


nunnery, temp. Hen. II. 50 Servants in nunneries, great excess of, 55, 57 


Salford Church, cross on tympanum at, 166 Seton (Marie), letter of, 243 
Salisbury estates, temp. Edw. [V. 411, 416, 418 Shackwell, knights fee in, 130 
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Sheep bones found at Cwsar’s Camp, 454, 456, 460 ; 


in Swiss grave-mound, 136 


Sheriff Hatton, grant of, temp. Henry VIIL. 415; | 


to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 417 


Sheriff Hutton Church, monument to son of Richard | 


III. 196 
Ship fittings, payments for, temp. Henry VIII. 309- 
310, 313 
Ship-keepers in the Thames, temp. Hen. VIII. 310, 
511 
Ships, deseription of, used by Richard I. on his 
journey to Holy Land, 40; temp. Hen. VIII. 
301, 311, 312, 314, 316 
Shobkdon Park, Herefordshire, Norman sculptured 
arch at, 172 
Short English Chronicle, on battle of Hexham, 285 
Shropshire, see 
Stanton Lacy 
Stottesden 
Sickle of the Greek Kronos, 340 
Signature, facsimile, of Maitland ( Secretary), 247 
Northumberland (John, Earl of), 193 
Penn, William, 85 
Pole, Cardinal, 200 
Signet (diamond ) of Queen Henrietta Maria, 393-408 
Silver bracelets and brooches found in Swiss grave- 
mound, 136 
—— plate at Dacre Castle at Morpeth (1515), 304 
Singing hymns in public formoney, temp. Henry VIII. 
5306 
Sion, Cardinal, temp. Henry VIII. 306-308, 311 
Siren, sculptured, on tympanum at Stow Longa, 171 
Sirich (Syrich), surname of tenant at Croxton, 108 
Sirius, see “ Dog star” 
Skeletons discovered at Le Catillon Camp, Nor- 
mandy, 437 ; in Swiss grave-mounds, 135, 136 
Skevyngton (Sir William), master of ordinance, temp. 
Henry VIII. 310, 318 
Skipton Castle, capture of, by Laneastrians (1464), 
278 
Skipworth, Lincolnshire family of, 50 
Slieve na Calliaghe, Ireland, carved bones found at,478 
Sligo, Clover Hill, carved stone cist found at, 47% 


Slithurse (John), 64 


Sluys, naval victory off, 1340, commemorated on 
coins, 140, 142, 144 

Smacks used by Richard ΤΆ in his journey to Holy 
Land, 40 

Smythe (Sir John), pamphlet on use of weapons by, 
211 

Socage tenure, 92 

Socrates, head of, incised on gem stone, 404 

“ Soke,” definition of, 92, 126 


Soke (manor and) of Rothley, Leicestershire, custum- 


ary of, §9-130 
Sol, zodiacal sign of, 340 
Soldiers, treatment of, temp. Eliz. 213, 220-221 
Somer Islands, company for the plantation of, 68 
Somerdeby, lands held in, 111 
Somers (Sir George), colonization of New England 
by, 66 
Somerset ( Edmund, Duke of ), Lancastrian leader, 275 
Somerset (Edward, Duke of ), 319 
Somerset (Henry, Duke of), Lancastrian leader, 
269, 272, 278, 281, 282-284 
Somerset Herald, payments to (1516), 306, 310 
Somersetshire, see 
Langport 
Pen Selwood 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon 
Uphill 
Sothis, feast of, date of, 466, 468 
South Cave, Yorkshire, figure of All Hallows at, 44% 
South Ferriby, sculptured tympanum at churel of, 
161-178 
South Leigh Church, cross on tympanum at, 166 
Southwark, hire of house in, temp. Hen. Υ ΠῚ, 335 
Sowle (Andrew), a witness to Penn’s charter, 86 
Spain, use of firearms in, temp. Eliz, 218 
Sparewe, surname of tenant at Balbgrave, 108 
Spartans, use of white palm-leaf by, in battle, 476 
Speaker (or secretary) in Bermuda Assembly, 71 
Speaking, rules for, in Bermuda Assembly, 71 
Spec, surname of tenant at Grymmeston, 115 
Spellings, curious, sixteenth century, 51-64 ; temp. 
Eliz. 215-241; Seottish, temp. Mary, 244, 246 
Spindle-whorl found at Caesar's Camp, 445, 457. 


164: Swiss grave-mounds, 135 
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Spirals (bronze), found in Swiss grave-mounds, 135 

Spoleto, the Mithraeum of, 264-208 

Spottiswoode’s (Archbishop) History of the Church 
of Scotland (1655), 245 

Springelt (Harb.), a witness to Penn’s charter, 46 

Spurs, battle of, incidents at, 236-237 

* Stallage,” definition of, 12% 

‘ Stalling,” definition of, 129 

Stamping work on bronze objects, 474, 478 

Stanton Lacy Church, cross (early ) over doorway, 167 

Starkey ( Elizabeth ), abbess of Elstow 

(1529), 50 


Stenth ” [stent], hieaning of word, 191 


nunnery, 


Stenyng,” definition of, 127 

Step- pattern of ornamentation in Mexico and Peru, 
15%, 159 

Stephen (King), coin of, 
436, 450, 457, 464 


Stolely, Benedictine nwannery in Beekley, Oxford- 


found at Cesar’s Camp, 


shire, 50, 54-55 

Stodhaw ( Robert de), 183 

Stoke-sub-Hamdon Chureh, representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 170 

Srokes (Miss Maroaret), On two bronze frag- 
ments of an unknown object, portions of the 
Petrie Collection, uo the museum of the Roval 
Irish Academy, Dublin, 473-480 

Stone mplements, difference between old- and new- 


world types, 157; cirele round Swiss grave- 


mounds, 136 ; sculptures in Lreland, 478; see 
* Arrow-heads 

Stonemason’s wages, temp. Hen, 312 

Stoney Stanton Church, representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 170; tympanum at, 176 

Stork’s flesh, medicinal remedy, temp. Hen. VII 1. 326 

Stormesworth, knights fee in, 130 

Stottesden Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
170 

stow Longa Church, representation of Agnus Dei 


at, 170 ; curious sculpture in, 171 


Stowe of the Nine Churches, tympanum at, 175 
Strange (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 
Strickland (Miss), Life of Queen Margaret of Anjou, 


286-291 


| 
| 
| 
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Studley, see “ Stodely 

Sueyn, surname of tenant at Gadesby, 102 

Suffolk (Charles Brandon, Duke of ), 299, 300 

Suffolk (Duke of ), commander of English army, 
temp. Hen. VIII. 317 

Suffolk, see “ Wiston ” 

Sun, representation of, in zodiacal cult, 356, 358, 
359-360 ; representative bust of, in Mithraic 
cave, 207 

Surnames not in general use, 90-91 

Surrey (Earl of), commander of English army, temp. 
Hen. VIII. 316 

Surrey, see 

Pirford 
Thames Ditton 
Sussex (Duke of ), a MS. of, 210 
Sussex, see 
Amberley 
Bishopstone 
Climping 
Jevington 
Patcham 
Seaford 
Westmeston 

“ Suus,”’ on the use of the word, 208 

Swanscombe Charch, padlock found in, 445 

Sweyn, surname of juror at Gadesby, 102 

Swiss, wars of, against France, temp. Hen. VIL. 307 

Switzerland, grave-mounds in, 131-136 

Sword (two-edged), found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 

Sword of Saturn, 340 

Swyncombe Church, dedication cross at, 165 

Swynford, knights fee in, 130 

Symbolic nature of key or fret ornamentation, 159 

Symbolism in ecclesiastical architecture, 162-163 


Synythwayt (Joan de), 183 


Tailor, payments to, temp. Hen, VIII. 311 
Tanfield, East, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 
180 
Tanfield, West, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 
180 


INDEX. 


Tarascon, bas-relief at, 165 

Tarrant Rushton Church, representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 170 

Taurus, the zodiacal sign of, 343, 344, 347, 348, | 
356-357 

Tavernier (Jean Baptiste), diamond merchant (1664), 
396-7 

Tavistock monastery, printing in, 253 

Bermuda, 76-77 ; 
Latin rule, 1 

Taylboys (William), a Lancastrian leader, 268 

“Thinges Nedefull for this 
by John Mountgomery (1562), 209-241 

Taylor (Christopher), a witness to Penn’s charter, 


Taxation in in Cyprus, under 


TAYLOR communicates 


Present State,” | 


R4, 
“ Team,” definition of, 128 


Temple (Order of the), grant of manor of Rothley | 


to, 89, 94 ; abolition of, 95 
Tenery, surname of tenant in Warnetheby, 115 
Tenures of land, see * Custumary ἡ 


Terra-cotta statue of Mithras, 207 

“ Tethingpeny,” definition of, 127, 129 

Tetsworth Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
169, 171 ; tympanum at, 177 

Teversal Church, representation of Agnus Dei at, 
170 

Thames Ditton Church, representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 170 

* Them” [team], definition of, 126, 128 


Tuompson (Epwarp ΜΑΌΝΡΕ, F.S.A.), Preface and | 


Notes to “ Thinges Nedefuil for this Present 
state,” by John Mountgomery (1562), 209-241 

Thomson (George), 58 

Thorns, crown of, 476-477 

Tiger, a Chinese zodiacal sign, 342 

Time, means of measuring, 467 

Tintagel Church, tympanum at, 175 

Tobacco (Bermuda), 69 

Todde (Elizabeth), grant to, 58 

“ Tofts,” division of land in Rothley manor, 91, 98 

Toison d’Or, king-of-arms to Prince of 
reward to (1516), 306 

- Tol,” definition of, 126, 128 


Castile, | 
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Toland (John), book published by (1707), 308 

Tomb of Henry VIL. at Westminster, 377 

Tompson (Johanna), last prioress of Nun Cottam 
nunnery, 50 

Tonge (Thomas), York Herald (1517), 305, 310 

Tortoise, symbol of domestic chastity, 339 

Tottenhill Church, cross on tympanum at, 165 

Tournament at Greenwich, temp. Hen, VIL. 315 

Tournay, rebellion in (1515), 308-9 

Tower of London, wages paid for repairs at, temp. 
Hen. VIII. 312, 313 

Township, court baron descended from, 92 

Towton, battle of, 266 


Trade, surnames derived from, 90 


monopolies in the Bermudas 69 

Tramontane, a zodiacal name for Ursa Minor, 337 

Transport (Army), payments for, temp. Hen. VIII. 
328, 3351 

Travelling allowances to king-at-arms (1515), 299 

Treason (High), see “ High” 

Treaties with England and Arragon (1515), 305 ; 
Castile (1516), 306; Emperor Charles V. 316; 
with Denmark, temp. Hen. VILI. 322; with 
Emperor Maximilian (1516), 307 

Trimingham ( ), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 

Trott (La Dame), mentioned in French romance, 

291 


Tucker ( ), Governor of the Bermudas, 81 


| Tunstall (Sir Richard), Laneastrian leader, 272, 


273 
Tumuli, see “ Grave-mounds 
Turks, power of, temp. Eliz. 213, 224, 225, 226 
Turner (Robert 5.), MS. volume in library of, 26% 


Turner (Sharon), account of battle of Hexham by, 
294 ; accuracy of, as an historian, 266 
Twins (The), zodiacal sign of, see “ Gemini” 
Tyle, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 
Tylton, lands held in, 109 
Tympana on doors of churches— 
Aston, 170, 171 
Ault Hucknall, 167 
Austerfield, 174 
Barnack, 175 


Beckford, 167, 172 
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Tympana on doors of churches—continued, 


Bolsover, 168 

braithwell, 174 

Bundleigh, 170 

( arhayes St. Michael, 17! 
Carlton in Lindrick, 166 
Castle Morton, 170 

Castor, 173 

Croxdale, 165 

Danby Wiske, 175 

Duxford St. John’s, 165 
Elkstone, 170 

Essendine, 173 

Finden, 165 

Gloucester, St. Nicholas, 170 
Haltham-super-Bain, 165, 174 
Handborough, 166 
Hognaston, 169, 171 

Kirton in Lindsey, 175 
Langport, 170, 171 
Leckhampstead, 17% 
Lincoln, St. Mary le Wigford. 175 
Little Comberton, 166 

Little Langford, 176 

Little Paxton, 166, 167, 173, 175, 176 
Londesborough, 166, 175 
Mintlyn, 165 

Mylor, 166 

Normanton, 168 

Parwich, 169, 172 

Preston, 170 

(Juenington, 172 

Ridlington, 174 

Salford, 166 

Shobdon Park, 172 

South Ferriby, 161-178 
South Leigh, 166 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 170 
Stoney Stanton, 170, 176 


Stow Longa, 170, 171 


Stow of the Nine Churches, 175 
Tarrant Ruston, 170 
Tetsworth, 169, 171, 177 
Tintavel, 175 


INDEX. 


Tympana on doors of churches—continued. 
Tottenhill, 165 
Uphill, 166 
Upleadon, 170 
Water Stratford, 169 
Wenden, 175 
Tynsen, gown cloth of, for Queen Margaret of Scot- 
land (1515), 304 


U. 

Unwine, surname of tenant at Barnsby, 106 

Uphill Chareh, cross on tympanum at, 166 

Upper House, not separated from Lower House, 
73-75 

Upleadon Church, representation of Agnus Dei at. 
170 

Upsala, clench-bolts discovered in tumulus near, 437 

Urn, found in Swiss grave-mound, 136 

Ursa Major, zodiacal sign οἵ, 337 


Ursa Minor, zodiacal sign of, 337 


V. 


Vaccaries, or dairy farms, 195 

Vaulting, fan-tracery, 43 

Vaults of Lincoln Cathedral, 41-42, 44, 46 

Venus, zodiacal sign of, 339 

Verdon (Theobald), 139 

Vessels (sacred), monastic regulations as to loan 
of, 16 

Vestments, fragments of early, found at Worcester 
Cathedral, 164, 170 

" Virgates,” measures of land in Rothley manor, 
91, 98 

Virginia, formation of Company, 66-67 ; coloniza- 
tion of (1584), 65-66: first general assembly 
in, 69; popular assembly in, 78 

Virgo, zodiacal signs of, 338, 343, 845, 348, 357 

Viscecunte, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 

Vocabulary of manorial terms, 126-129 

Vyey, surname of tenant at Rothley, 0] 
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Wages for agricultural services, 97 ; 
temp. Hen. VIII. 311, 312, 314 

Walcote, knights fee in, 130 

Waldeby (John de), 181 

Walcis, surname of tenant at Caudewell, 117 

Walkelm, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99 

Wall paintings discovered at Westminster Abbey in 
1882, 471-472, 489-490 

Walling of fortresses in Norman times, 452 

Walton-Ysley, knights fee in, 130 

Walwyn (Francis), a gem engraver (1629), 393-4, 
103 

+ Wapentakle,” definition of, 127, 129 

‘+ Warda,” definition of, 128, 129 

Warde (Sir John), alluded to, 57 

"Ὁ Wardpeny,” definition of, 128, 129 

" Wardwyte,” definition of, 127, 129 

Warin, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 

Warkworth’s Chronicle on Edward IV.’s Reign, 
265, 266, 271, 273, 280, 251, 286 

Warminster, money term of noble still used in, 140 

Warnetheby, lands held in, 115-116 

Wirren (Rev. Epwarp), On the | 
“ Ritual Ordinance ” of Neophytus, 1-36 

Wars against France, 316-320; temp. Hen. VIII. 
expenses paid for, 309-312, 327 

Warwick (Earl of), Yorkist leader, 272, 
277, 280 

Warwick (Edward, Earl of), see “ Edward ” 

Warwick (Richard, Earl of), estates of, 410-411; 
title of, 412, 415-8 

Warwick, Earldom of, temp. Edw. ΓΝ, 419 

Warwickshire, see ‘‘ Coleshill ” 

Wassebourg (Richard de), chronicle of, temp. Edw. 
LV. 275, 287 

Water, key ornamentation, symbol of, 157 

Water Stratford Church, representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 169 

Water-work, method of wall decoration, 490 

Wathe, manor of, held by Robert Marmion, 180 

Waytegood, surname of tenant at Rothley, 99, 100 

Weapons, use of, in England, temp. Eliz. 210-212 


of sailors, &c., 


273, 274, 


] 
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Wedge (iron), found at Caesar's Camp, 441, 456, 
463 

Well found at Caesar's Camp, 439-441 

Wenden Church, tympanum at, 176 

Wenlok (Lord), Yorkist leader, 272 

Wentworth (Sir Philip), Lancastrian leader, 272 

West (Dr. Nicholas), ambassador to France (1515), 
299 

Westbury, Wilts, hoard of gold nobles found at, 
137-156 

Westmeston Church, mural painting at, 169; repre- 
sentation of Agnus Dei at, 170 

Westminster Abbey, effigy of Abbot Gislebertus in, 
177 ; sculptured legend of St. Margaret in, 
172; fan tracery vaulting of Henry VILth’s 
Chapel, 43, 47; notes on the imagery of Henry 
VILths Chapel, 361-880, 488-485; wall 
painting discovered at, 471-472, 489-490 

Westmoreland (Ralph, first Earl of), family of, 410 

Westwick (John), last abbot of Missenden Abbey), 
δ 

Wheatsheaf, Arab zodiacal sign οἵ, 343 

Whelks, remains of, at Cesar’s Camp, 455, 456, 
457, 455 

Wheston, knights fee in, 130 

Whighill (Martin), 50, 55; see “ Whygill ” 

Whistle, bone, found at Caesar's Camp, 439, 456, 
464 


Whygill (Alice), prioress of Stodely nunnery 
(1529), 50 
| Whyttingham (Sir Robert), Lancastrian leader, 


269, 272, 273 
Wilberforce family, original seat of, 417 
William Wyrcestre’s Chronicle, on Edward LV.th’'s 
reign, 266, 268, 269, 271, 272, 278, 275, 276, 
280, 281, 291 
Wiltshire, see 
sradford-on-Avon 
Ditteridge 
Little Langford 
Malmesbury 
Warminster 
Westbury 


520 


Winchester Cathedral, sculpture of St. Nicholas on 
font, 163 

Windsor, treaty of, temp. Hen. VIII. 316 

Castle, private collection of gems and jewels 

at, 405 

St. George's Chapel, fan tracery, vaulting of, 43 

Windsor Herald, payments to (1517), 305, 310 

Winganidacoa, discovery of (1584), 65 

Wingate (Dame Katherine), non in Elstow nunnery 
(1539), 50; chaplain to Abbess of Elstow, 53 

Wingfield (Sir Richard), ambassador to France 
(1515), 299 

Wingfield (Robert), surveyor, temp. Edw. [V. 189 

Winteringham, Lincolnshire, estates of Robert Mar- 


mion at, 180 
Winthrop (Hon. Robert), On Penn's Charter to 
Pennsylvania, 88 
Wirksworth Church, representation of Agnus Dei 
at, 169 
Wiseman, surname of tenant at Grymmeston, 113 
Wiseman (Cardinal), purchase of signet ring of 
Queen Mary of Scotland by, 399 
Wistow Church, dedication cross at, 165 
Witey, surname of tenant at Rothley, 101 
Witham Church, vaulting of, 48 
Women, regulations against admission of, to monas- 
teries, 21, 31; not punished by death for high 
treason under Plantagenets, 41% 
Wooden covers of Cyprus MS. 3 
Woodford, Essex, wall paintings at, 490 
* Woodwos,” or savage men, a masquerade charac- 
ter, 315 
Worcester (Earl of), Yorkist leader, 272, 277 
Worcester Cathedral, fragments of early vestments 
found at, 164, 170; representation of Agnus 
Dei at, 170 
Worcestersh ire, 
Bretforton 
Castle Morton 
Little Comberton 
Worcester 
Wride, surname of tenant at Rothley, 100 
Writing, enjoined as monastic duty, sixteenth cen- 


tury, 61 
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Wrue Micnart, F.S.A.), Translation 
of a communication by Dr. Ferdinand Keller 
on the grave-mounds of Lankhofen, in the can- 
ton of Aargau, Switzerland, 134-136 

Wyrcestre ( William of ), see “ William ” 


Year, modes of computing the, 466-467 
Yebleron (near Rouen), horse-shoe, Norman, dis- 
covered at, 451 
York, St. Lawrence-extra- Walmgate Church, repre- 
sentation of Agnus Dei at, 170; St. Margaret’s 
Church, sculptured figures at, 177: signs of 
zodiac upon, 360 
York (Dukedom of ), merged in the Crown, 413-4; 
descent of, 412; snecession to, temp. Henry VII. 
423 
York Herald, payments to (1517), 305, 310 
York (House of ), genealogy of, 428 
Yorkist leaders in Wars of Roses, see 
Arundel 
Ashley 
Dacre 
Cromwell 
Fitzhugh 
Girey (Sir Ralph) 
(rrey (Lord) 
Grey de Wilton 
( rreystock 
Hastings 
Howard 
Kent 
Lumley 
Montagu 
Ogle 
Powys 
Say 
Seales 
Scrope 
Strange 
Warwick 
Wenloek 
Worcester 


|| 
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Yorkshire estates of Ralph, first Earl of Westmore Yorkshire—continued. 


land, 410 Kirk burn 

Yorkshire, see Londesborough 

Adel North Newbold 

Alne Riceal] 

Austertield 

Bishops Wilton 

Z. 
Braithwell 


Brayton Zedelghem, sealpture on font at, 164 


Brompton-upon-Swale Zig-zag ornamentation rare in Mexico and Peru, 157 
Conisborough Zodiac, origin of the signs of, 337-360 


Danby Wiske Zouche ( Willielmo la), 130 
Fishlake Zurich Society of Antiquaries, opening of grave- 
Ingleton mound by, 135-136 
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